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OBITUARY. 


F.  M.  McKEEHAN. 
Born  October  20tii,  1833. 
Died  March  25Ui,  1894. 


CapL  F.  M.  McKeeban,  late  member  of  the  Board  from  Perry 
County,  was  bom  near  New  Bloomfield,  Peny  County,  Pa.,  October 
20th,  1833,  and  died  at  bis  home,  near  Ferguson,  in  the  same  county, 
March  2Slii,  1894. 

He  was  mustei'ed  into  service  in  defense  of  the  Union,  Septembci- 
2<J,  1864,  as  Captain  of  Company  E,  of  the  208tb  Regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers.  At  the  battle  of  Fort  Steadman,  be  i-eceived 
the  thanks  of  General  Hartranft  for  bravery,  and  was  noted  for  heroic 
conduct  at  the  battle  before  Petersbui^. 

He  represented  his  county  fir  several  terms  in  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  but  recently  been  reelected 
for  another  term  of  three  years. 

One  who  knew  him  well  bears  testimony  to  his  character,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'TVherever  placed,  his  striking  personality  was  impressed  upon  all 
the  surroundings.  For  sterling,  unswerving  character,  he  was  unsur- 
passed. Positive  in  conviction  and  fearless  in  oppof>ition  when  he  be- 
lieved that  he  was  right,  he  commanded  universal  respect,  even  with 
th<»e  who  might  be  opposed  to  his  views.  A  most  flttiog  epitaph, 
."pplicable  to  any  station  in  life  which  hp  mav  have  been  called  on  tn. 
lill,  is,  'Taithful  to  the  end." 
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ISBAEL  GABKETSON. 

Bom  Jiily  2Btli,  1830. 

Died  October  13th,  1894. 


Israel  Garretson,  late  member  of  tlie  Board  ol  Agriculture  from 
Adams  County,  was  born  July  25th,  1830,  in  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  during  his  early  life  and  until  the  year  1868,  taoeht  school; 
during  the  latter  year  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Butler  Township, 
Adams  County,  upon  which  he  resided  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  organized  and  waa  the  main  supporter  of  the  Adams  County 
.\^gricultural  Society,  and  was,  in  1882,  elected  its  representative  in 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  his 
death,  having  been  elected  January  24th,  1894,  for  another  term  of 
three  yearau 

He  was  always  prominent  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  carrying 
on  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  his  county,  and  his  accounts  for  these 
expenditures  were  models  of  exact  and  careful  account-keeping.  He 
was  also  prominent  as  a  judge  of  live  stock,  and  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  horses  always  rendered  him  a  desirable  judge  at  exhibitions. 

In  his  association  with  his  fellow  members,  Mr.  Garretson  was  noted 
for  his  unassuming  manners,  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  attitude,  and 
hifl  faithful  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  forthe  best  interests  of 
Ihe  Board  of  Agriculture;  and,  probably,  no  member  was  more  prom- 
inent in  his  regular  attendance  at  its  meetings,  and  in  his  faithful 
performance  of  ihe  duties  entrusted  to  him  by  his  fellow  members. 

He  WBS  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  es 
emplary  citizen,  and  a  man  of  influence  in  the  community  in  whirli 
he  resided. 
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EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


PennsylYania  State  Board  of  Agricolture. 


P'OK  THE   YKAR  1894. 


Members  Ex-Officio. 
Hod.  K.  E.  Pattison,  Governo . 
Hon.  T.  J.  Stewart.  Secretary  of  Iniernal  Affairs. 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Gen.  D.  McM.  Gregg,  Auditor  General. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Atherton,  President  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Thos.  J.  Edge,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Hon.  S.  R.  Downing,  Goshenville,  Chester  county, „ , 

Hon.  Will  B.  Powell,  Shadeland.  Crawford  county, 

Col.  James  Young,  Middletown,  Dauphin  county, 

Elected  by  Cotintv  Agriculturai,  Societies, 

Adams, _.*I.  Garretson,  Biglerville 

Allegheny „ _.. W.  H.  McCuIloagh, ,,. .Tareninm, 

Armstrong, D.  W.  Lawson, Dayton, 

Beaver, „ E.  S.  Weyaad, Beaver, 

Bedford, __ S.  S.  Diehl, Bedford, 

Berks, G.  D.  Stitiel, Reading, 1805 

Bradford. Louis  Piollet. Wysox..... .....1895 

Blair, Fred'k  Jaelcel,  ..Hollidaysburg.  

Bucks E.  Reeder, New  Hope. 

Butler,.„ W.  H,  H.  Riddle, Butler. 

Cambria,  J.  J,  Thomas, Carrolltown, 

Cameron, E.  N.  Pairchild. Si/erville ,. 

Centre, .John  A.  Woodward. Howard, 

Chester.. .Dr.  J.  P.  Edge, ___,DowmDgtown, 
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...W.  Sbanafelt,   Brinkerton, 1895 

...J.  Blair  Read. Clearfield .1897 


Clinton,   J.  A,  Heir, Cedar  Springs. 

Columbia,  Chxndlee  Eves Millvitle. . 


Crawford,  _.. Luther  Gates, „ Beaver  Centre. 1895 

Cumberland,  Charles  H.  Mullin Mt.  Holly  Springs. 1897 

Dauphin,  G.  Hiester, Harrisburg, 1897 

Erie, _ A.  L.  Wales, _.Corry 1895 

Fayette, G.  Hopwood, Uniontown, 1897 

Franklin, D.  Z.  Shook, Greencastle 1896 

Fulton, .,..D.  H.  Patterson,  Webster  Mills, 1895 

Greene, B.  F.  Herrington, Waynesburg ...1895 

Huntingdon  G.  G.  Hutchison,      ..Warrior's  Mark, ......1897 

Indiana, N.  Seanor. ...Plumville,  1895 

JefferBon, .J.  McCracken,  Jr.. Froatburg, 1896 

...Matthew  Rodgers, Mexico, _ 1897 


Lackawanna,, A.  C.  Sisson, La  Plume, .._ — 1897 

.Lancaster,  „ C.  Cooper, Bird-in-Hand,  1895 

Lawrence .J.  B.  Johnston, New  Wilmington,  1897 

ILebanon, C.  R.  Lantz, Lebanon, 1894 

Lehigh, .J.  P.  Barnes Allentown, 1897 

JLuzerne, W,  P.  Kirkendall, Dalias,  1896 

iLycomine, A.  Fague, , Picture  Rocks, 1897 

McKean,   A.  P.  White, ,. Port  AJlesany — 1897 

Mercer _ Robert  McKee,... Mercer, _ 1S96 

Hifflin „ .♦J.  B.  Shannon, Lewistown,- -I895 

Mifflin,  M.  M.  Naginey, Milroy, ". 1895 

Monroe,  Randall  Risbiiig, Minsi 1896 

Montgomery Jason  Sexton, Springhouse, 1896 

Montour, T.  L.  Clapp, Liniesloueville, '895 

Northampton. B.  B.  McClure, Bath, 1897 

Northumberland,  John  Hoffa, Milton 1896 

Perry, fP.  M.  McKeehan, Ferguson 1897 

Perry, D.  Kistler, Kistler,  1895 

Potter.   ™ W.  A,  Gardner. Andrew's  Settlement, 1897 

Schuylkill.  _  -.W.  H.  Stout, Pine  Grove. 1897 

Snyder. E.  W,  Tool, Preeburg 1897 

Somerset. N.  B,  Critchfield. .Jenner'a  X  Roads, 1895 

Sullivan,   „ D.  T.  Huckell Forksville. 1897 

Susquehanna, .. 

Tioga, 

Union, -."J.  A.  Gundy, Lewisburg 1896 

Venango „... Porter  Phipps. Kennerdell, 1895 

Warren,  _ Charles  Lott, Warren, 1895 

Washington .John  McDowell, Washington, 1896 

Wayne, N.  P.  Underwood, Lake  Como, 1895 

Westmoreland, W.  C.  Sloan, Sloan.   .....1895 

Wyoming, N.  G.  Bunnell - ..Vosburg, 1894 

York, W.  S.  Roland, York, 1895 
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OFFICIAL  LIST. 


Preiiiient. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Governor. 

l>r.  John  P.  Edge, 

Exeeulive  Committee. 
Hon.  R.  E.  pRttison,  B.  B.  McClttre,  O.  Hiwter. 

Geo.  Hopwood,  J.  McDowell,  W.  C.  Sloan, 

C,  Cooper,  Joel  A.  Herr, 

Thomas  J.  Edge,  Secretary. 

Advisory  Comtnitlee. 
C.  Cooper,  Joel  A.  Herr,  G.  HJeater. 

TbooiesJ.  Kdge,  Secretary. 

Secretary. 
TtaomM  J.  Edge,  Harrisburg. 

Botanist. 

Thos.  Meehan,  Germantawn. 

Pomologisl. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox,  Reading. 

Chemist. 

Dr.  Wm.  Prear,  SUte  College. 

yeterinary  Surgeon. 

Dr.  F.  Bridge,  Philadelphia. 

Sanitarian. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  Lewiaburg. 

Microseopists  and  Hygienists. 

Dr.  H.  Lefhnann,  Philadelphia,  Prof.  C.  B.  Cochran,  West  Cheater. 

Entomologis  is . 

Prof.  R.  C.  Schiedt,  Lancaster,  Dr.  H.  Skinner,  Philadelphia. 

Or  It  HA  o  legist. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  West  Chester. 

Small  Fruit  Culturisl. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Meteoro  lo gists . 

J.  L.  Heacock,  Quakertown,  Maj,  Frank  Ridgway,  Harrisburg. 

Mineralogist. 

Joseph  Wilcox,  Philadelphia. 

Apiarist. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Grofi,  Lewisburg, 

Geologist. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  Philadelphia. 

Stenographer. 
Joseph  P.  Cummings,  Sunbury.        oigtizBd  by  GoOQIc 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES— 1894. 


N.  B.  Critchfield,  Cbairmati, 
B.  H.  Warren, 
D.  H.  Patterson. 


Lbgislation. 
J.  J.  Thotuas, 
J.  A.  Woodward, 


FORBSTS  AND  Forestry. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Roland,  ChairtnaQ,      J.  J.  Thomas, 
Dr.  I.  T.  Rotbrock,  N.  F.  Underwood, 

Prof.  Thomas  Meehan,  D.  H.  Patterson. 


James  McCracken,  Jr. 
David  H.  Branson, 
J.  B,  Johnston, 


Cbrbai^. 
,  P.  D.  Rexford, 


Wool  and  Textilb  Fibers. 


John  McDowell,  Chairman. 
Win  B,  Powell, 
James  Young, 
J.  A.  Herr. 

Chill  Hazzard, 


Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Chai 
N.  B,  Critchfield, 

J.J.  Thomas, 


F.  M.  McKeehan,  Chairn 
Ur.  G   G.  Groff, 
CaWin  Cooper, 

N.  F.  Underwood, 


Thomas  Dolan, 
Theo.  Justice, 
S.  B.  Heiges, 
James  S.  McKean, 

A.  C.  Sisson. 

iRDS  AND  Mammals. 
N.  F.  Underwood, 
Abner  Pague, 

B.  B.  McClure, 

Geo.  D.  Stitzel, 
I.  Garretson, 
John  HnSa, 
N.  B.  Critchfield. 


Julius  LeMoyne, 
J.  S.  Buchanan, 
W.  W.  Hunter, 


Randall  Bisbiug 


J.  A.  Gundy. 
S.  R.  Downing 
J.  A.  Herr. 


Samuel  R.  Downing,  Chairman,    Dr.  J.  P.  Barnes,  A.  L.  Wales, 

Calvin  Cooper,  George  Hopwood.  B.  B.  McClure, 

J.  A.  Gundy,  Joel  A.  Herr,  J.  A.  Woodward 

N.  F.  Underwood.  P.  D.  Rexford,  J,  Blair  Read. 


Geo.  Hopwood,  Chairman. 
Cyrus  T.  Fox, 
S.  B.  Heiges. 
Calvin  Cooper, 
J.  A.  Herr, 


A.  L.  Wales,  Chairman, 
Jason  Sextan, 
Louis  Piolett. 


[T  AND  FRutT  Culture. 
H.  C.  Snavely, 
Casper  Hiller, 
W.  C.  Sloan, 
E.  B.  Engle, 
Fred  Jaekel, 


J.  E.  Jamison 
B.  A.  Brinser. 
A.  C.  Sisson, 
G.  Hiester. 
D.  Z.  Shook. 


D  PoDDBR  Crops. 


J.  A.  Gundy,  Chai 
George  Corson, 
H.  L.  Holmes, 
J.  T.  Ailman. 


John  HoSa, 
Edward  Hickman 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Starr, 


B.  F.  Herrington, 
William  E  Millei 
D.  B.  Esb, 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETINGS 
OF  THE  BOARD* 


ANt4UAL   MEBTINQ. 
Held  at  Uarrisbni^,  PennBjlvaaia,  January  24th  and  25th,  1894. 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1894. 

Board  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m.,  by  Governor  R.  E.  Pattison  in 
the  Chair. 

Present  during  the  sessions:  Hon,  K,  E.  Pattison,  Qen'l  D,  McM. 
Gregg,  Dr.  N.  C,  Schaeffer  and  Messrs.  Young,  Downing,  Powell,  Dr. 
Edge,  Garretson,  McCullough,  Lawson,  Stitzel,  Piolett,  Eeeder,  Biddle, 
llomas,  Woodward,  Shanaielt,  Read,  Herr,  Eves,  Mullin,  Hiester, 
Wales,  Hop  wood,  Herrington,  Hutchison,  Sean  or,  McCracken, 
Bodgers,  Sissou,  Cooper,  Johnston,  Barnes,  Kirdendall,  Fague,  Mc- 
Kee,  Shannon,  Bisbing,  Sexton,  Clapp  McClare,  Hoffa,  UcKeehan, 
Critchfield,  Huckell,  Searle,  P^xford,  Gundy,  Phipps,  I<ott,  McDowell, 
Underwood,  Sloan,  Tool,  Roland  and  Secretary. 

The  Chair  named  Messrs.  Roland,  McDowell  and  Gundy  as  a  com- 
mittee on  credentials. 

Report  of  Secretary  read,  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Mc- 
Cracken, Lawson,  Hopwood,  Sloan,  and  its  recommendations  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  action  and  report. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  that  the  following  gentle- 
men had  presented  certificates  of  election,  and  were  entitled  to  seats 
as  members  of  the  Board  from  their  respective  districts:  J.  P.  Barnes 
of  Lehigh,  W.  H.  H.  Riddle  of  Butler,  F.  M.  McKeehan  of  Perry,  G.  G. 
HutchinsoD  of  Huntingdon,  G.  Hopwood  of  Fayette,  J.  B.  Johnston 
of  Lawrence,  A  Fagae  of  Lycoming,  Gbandlee  Eves  of  Columbia,  I. 
Garretson  of  Adams,  W.  H.  McCullough  of  AU^heny,  J.  B.  Bead  of 
Clearfield,  G.  Hiester  of  Dauphin,  J.  A.  Woodward  of  Centre,  M. 
Rodgers  of  Juniata,  D.  T.  Huckell  of  Sullivan,  and  A.  C.  Sisson  of 
Lackawanna. 

The  committee  on  credentials  also  reported  that  the  following  dele- 
gates were  present  with  proper  credentials:  D.  H.  Branson,  State 
Agricultural  Society;  A.  J.  Kahler,  Muncj  Valley  Farmers'  CTub;  J. 
O.  Warner  and  A.  M.  Yost,  Columbia  County  Agricultural  Society; 
Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman.  Mt.  Gretna  Farmers'  As-sociation ;  P.  Taylor  and  8. 
Beam,  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society;  G.  Y.  Graham,  H.  Hartz- 
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ler  and  J.  Groninger,  Juniata  County  Agricultural  Society;  C.  T.  Fox, 
H.  M.  Engie,  S.  B.  Heiges,  H.  C.  Snavely,  T.  A.  Woods,  W.  W.  Comfort, 
and  E.  B.  Engle,  State  Horticultural  Association;  H.  M.  Mayer,  H.  M. 
£ngle  and  F.  K.  Diffenderfer,  Lancaster  County  Agricultural  Society; 
C.  T.  Fox,  James  McGowan  and  M.  N.  Ritter,  Berks  County  Agricul- 
tural Society;  J.  A.  Bower  and  J.  E.  Stephens,  Verry  County  Agri- 
cultural Society;  Hon.  E.  M.  Tewksbury,  Orange  No.  216,  of  Columbia 
County,  and  W.  A.  Kendall,  Big  Cove  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Chair  named  Messrs.  Shannon,  McCrackeo  and  Underwood,  as 
tellers,  and  directed  that  the  election  for  officers  was  next  in  order. 

Messrs.  McCracken,  Lawson,  Critchfleld,  McKeehan,  McDowell,  Ro- 
land, Searle  and  Dr.  Edge  were  nominated  as  Vice  Presidents,  tliree 
to  be  elected.  After  the  first  ballot,  the  tellers  announced  that  Dr. 
Edge  and  Critchfield  were  elected,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Herr,  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Board  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Cracken, as  Vice  President,  he  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  of 
those  not  elected. 

Messrs.  Sloan,  Cooper,  Seanor,  Hiester,  Eves,  Herr,  McGlure,  Hop- 
wood,  Shanafelt,  McDowell,  Oarretson  and  Riddle  were  nominated 
as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  seven  to  be  elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herr,  it  was  decided  not  to  read  the  reports  of  the 
Standing  Committees,  the  same  having  already  been  printed  in  the 
annual  report  for  1893. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting 
was  dispensed  with,  they  being  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  ISO.'i. 

Eastbum  Reeder,  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  read  his  annual  report, 
when,  on  motion,  its  discussion  was  postponed  until  the  opening  of 
the  afternoon  session. 

The  tellers  reported  that  Messrs.  Cooper,  Hiester,  McClure  and 
Sloan  had  been  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  the 
first  ballot. 

The  Chair  then  directed  that  another  ballot  should  be  taken  for  the 
remaining  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  ballot,  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  m. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  24, 1894. 

Board  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  by  Governor  B.  E,  Pattison,  in  the 
Ohflir. 

The  tellers  reported  that  by  the  second  ballot,  Messrs.  McDowell, 
Herr  and  Hopwood  had  been  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 

Mr.  Searle  nominated  Thomas  J.  Edge,  for  the  position  of  Secretary, 
when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Herr,  the  nominations  were  closed,  and  Mr. 
Searle  was  directed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Board  for  ITiomas  J. 
Edge,  for  the  position  of  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Engle  presented  a  request  from  the  State  Horticultural  As- 
sociation, that  the  Board  would  include  in  its  next  appropriation  bill, 
an  item  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Horticultural  Association.  After 
an  explanation  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  motion,  the  request  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Legislation  for  examination  and  report. 
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Dr.  Henry  Leffmann,  MicroscopiHt  of  Uie  Board,  then  read  an  essay 
on  "Milk  Inspection  and  Milk  Standards,"  when,  by  decision  of  the 
Chair,  the  questiona  of  Milk  Inspection  and  Milk  Solids  were  declared 
open  for  general  discussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Lee, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health;  Eastburn  Reeder,  Dairy  Commis- 
sioner; Geo.  Abbott,  Capt  A.  A.  Slack,  Dr.  Leffmann,  Prof.  C.  B.  Coch- 
ran and  others. 

On  motion  adjourned  until  7.30  p.  m. 


Wednesday  Evening,  January  24th,  1894. 

Board  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.  m.,  by  Governor  E.  E.  Pattison,  in 
the  Chair. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  State  Forestry  Commissioner,  delivered  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  "The  Present  Relation  of  Forestry  to  the  State," 
which  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  9.30  a.  m.,  Thursday,  January  25tlL 


Thursday  Morning,  January  25tli,  1894. 

Board  called  to  order  at  9.30  a,  m.,  by  Governor  R.  E.  Pattison  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cooper,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  that 
they  had  confirmed  the  following  nominations  for  Honorary  otQcers 
made  by  the  Secretary: 

Botanist,  Thomas  Meehan,  Philadelphia;  Chemist,  Dr.  William 
Prear,  State  College;  Pomologist,  Cyrus  T.  Poi,  Reading;  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  Dr.  F.  Bridgp,  Philadelphia;  Sanitarian,  Dr.  G.  G.  Groff, 
Lewisburg;  Microscopists  and  Hygienists,  Dr.  H,  Leffman,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Prof.  C.  B.  Cochran,  West  Chester;  Entomologista,  Prof.  R. 
C.  Schiedt,  Lancaster,  and  Dr.  H.  Skinner,  Philadelphia;  Ornitholo- 
gist, Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  West  Cheater;  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  Prof.  8. 
B.  Heiges,  York;  Meteorologists,  J.  L.  Heacock,  Esq.,  Quakertown, 
Maj.  Frank  Ridgway,  Harrisburg;  Mineralogist,  J.  Wilcox,  Philadel- 
phia; Geologist,  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  Philadelphia,  and  Stenographer,  J. 
F.  Oummings,  Sun  bury. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  reported  that  they  had  elected 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Hiester  and  Herr,  as  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  following  had  been  appointed  chairmen  of  their 
respective  Standing  Committees:  Legislation,  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfleld; 
Forests  and  Forestry,  Dr.  W.  S.  Roland;  Cereal  Crops,  J.  McCracken; 
Birds  and  Mammals,  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren;  Fniit  and  Fruit  Culture,  G. 
Hopwood ;  Apiary,  F.  M.  McKeehan ;  Wool  and  Textile  Fibers,  J.  Mc- 
Dowell; Ensilage  and  Fodder  Crops,  A.  L.  Wales;  Roads  and  Road 
Laws,  S,  R.  Downing;  and  on  Poultry,  J.  A.  Gundy. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Woodward  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  omitted  from  his  esti- 
mates for  the  ensuing  year,  the  appropriation  for  the  Agricultpral 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States,    which   has  heretofore 
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'  formed  a  regular  item  of  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  on  tlie 
ground  that  said  appropriation  is  not,  as  the  law  now  stands,  a  legiti- 
mate cliarge  against  the  Depari:ment  of  Agriculture;  therefore, 

Resolve^  That  we  regard  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  and  that  of  the  Pennajlvania  Station  in  particular,  as  one  of 
very  great  economic  and  practical  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  State 
and  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  hereby  request  our  Representa- 
tives  in  Congress  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
the  appropriations  for  its  support  in  such  form  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  money  shall  be  faithfully  and  honestly  expended  for 
the  purposes  designated  in  the  Hatch  Act. 

Besolved,  That  we  would  welcome  an  impartial  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation, by  competent  authority,  into  the  management  of  any  and 
all  Stations,  to  the  end  that  any  abuses,  if  such  exist,  may  be  exposed 
and  corrected. 

Besolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Senators 
and  Bepresentatives  from  this  State,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  the  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations." 

They  were  adopted,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  furnish  copies 
to  our  representatives  in  Congress. 

Dr.  Jobn  P.  Edge  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed! "Besolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Le^tiislation  be  instructed  to 
revise  the  rules  and  regulations  upon  which  the  membership  of  this 
Board  is  based,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  such  changes  in  the 
said  law  or  rules  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  also  what  legisla- 
tion is  required  to  define  the  rights  of  membership."' 

On  motion,  the  Board  then  proceeded  to  dx  the  time  and  place  of  the 
next  meeting,  when,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr. 
Cooper  announced  that  that  committee  had  decided  to  recommend  the 
omission  of  the  spring  meeting  for  the  present  year;  report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  adopted  and  the  Board  proceeded  to  fix  the  place 
for  tlie  autumn  meeting;  Mr.  Critchfield  named  Somerset;  Mr.  Stitzel 
named  Kutztown ;  Mr.  Herr  named  State  College,  and  Mr;  Kirkendall 
named  Dallas.  After  a  call  of  the  roll,  the  tellers  announced  that 
State  College  had  been  selected  as  the  place  of  the  autumn  meeting. 

Henry  Comfort,  acting  for  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, presented  a  resolution  requesting  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  present  to  the  Legislature  an  Act  for  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
cul<Mis,  basing  its  provisions  upon  those  adopted  for  the  suppression 
of  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  which  was,  after  discussion,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  with  instructions  to  present  a  draft 
of  the  proposed  Act  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

J.  A.  Gundy,  member  from  Union,  then  read  an  essay  on  "Substi- 
tutes," illustrating  it  by  specimens  of  imitation  butter,  imitation  cof- 
fee and  imitation  e^s. 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Gundy's  essay  relating  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomai^rine  or  imitation  butter,  was  discussed  by  Messra. 
Piolett  Cassell,  Gundy,  Reeder,  Nesbit,  Woodward,  Herr,  Powdl 
Sloan,  Searie,  Branson  and  Helges. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  Mr.  Slonn  moved  that  the  Committee 
on  Legislation  be  instructed  to  report  a  rpstrictive  act  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  one,  which  was  prohibitory.  Dr.  Edge  moved 
that  the  session  be  extended  for  a  half  hour  in  order  that  the  qnes- 
tton  might  be  disponed  of,  but  afterwards  withdrew  the  resolution. 
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On  motion,  the  whole  queBtioD  was  poBtponed  until  the  next  meet- 
ing, and  an  adjonroment  was  ordered  pending  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Sloan's  motion  to  reqnest  the  L^Hlative  Committee  to  present  a  re- 
Btrictive  act. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  January  25th,  1894. 

Called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  by  Hon.  R,  E,  Pattison,  in  the  Chair. 

Hon.  Alfred  S.  BoUes,  Chief  of  the  Burean  of  Indnstrial  Statistics, 
delivered  an  address  opon  '"ITie  Causes  of  the  Decline  in  the  Prices 
of  Agricultural  Products." 

Dr.  N,  C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  delivCTed 
an  address  on  "The  Education  of  Farmers'  t4ons  and  Daughters," 
the  subject  matter  of  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Lawson, 
Tewksbury,  Hopwood,  Dr.  Edge,  Downing,  Schaeffer  and  Critchfleld. 

Prof.  S,  B.  Heiges,  of  the  National  Department  of  Pomology,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "The  Farmers'  Invisible  Friends  and  Foes." 

On  motion  adjoumea  until  7.30  p.  m. 


Thursday  Evening,  January  25th,  1894. 

Board  called  to  order  at  7.30  ji.  m.,  by  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfleld,  Vice 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  L.  Neabit  read  an  essay  on  "The  Maize  Plant,  and  its  Belation 
to  Past  and  Present  Agricultural  Conditions." 

Dr.  B.  H.  WarpcD,  Ornithologist  of  the  Board,  delivered  an  illustrat- 
ed lecture  on  the  "Purred  and  Feathered  Friends  and  Foes  of  the 
Farmer,"  which  was  listened  to  by  a  lai^je  audience. 

On  motion,  adjourned  tt:  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Adiisory  Commit- 


SUMMEB  MEETINC. 
Held  at  Somerset.  Pa..  June  fith  and  7th,  1894. 

Board  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  by  Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison  in  the 
Chair. 

Present,  Hon.  B,  E.  Pattison  and  Messrs.  Downing,  Powell,  Young, 
Oarreteon,  MeCullough,  Lawson,  Diehl,  Stitzel,PloIlet,  Jaekel,  Reeder, 
Riddle,  Thomas,  Dr.  Edge.  Shanafelt.  Read.  Herr,  Eves,  Gates,  Hop- 
wood,  Patterson,  Herrington,  Hutchison,  Seanor,  Rodgers,  Sisson, 
Cooper,  Johnston,  Barnes,  Fague,  McKee,  Sejcton,  Clapp,  McCInre, 
Hoffii,  Kistler.  Tool,  Crih-hfield.  Huckell.  Searl^.  Cundy.  T/»tl. 
McDowell,  Underwood,  Sloan,  Oardner,  and  Secretnry.  Drs. 
Rothroclc  and  Warren  of  the  Honorary  Officers  were  also  present. 
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On  belialf  of  the  citizeua  of  Somerset  and  Somerset  couDty,  General 
W.  H.  Koontz  delivered  as  address  of  welcome,  which  was  replied  t« 
on  belialf  of  the  Board,  by  Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison. 

'Che  Chair  named  Meesns.  McDowell,  Baroea  and  Hopwood  a  com- 
mittee to  receive  and  report  npon  the  credentials  of  member^elect 
and  delegates. 

On  motion,  B.  B.  McClure,  member  from  Northampton,  read  a 
paper  on  "Stray  Thoughts,"  the  subject  matter  of  which  was  discassed 
by  Messrs.  Lawson,  MeWilliamB,  Tewksbury,  Critehfleld,  Piollet,  Gar- 
retson  and  others. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  that  from  the  credentials 
in  their  possession,  they  found  that  M.  M.  Naginey  had  been  elected 
from  Miflliu  connty,  in  the  place  of  J.  B.  Shannon,  resigned;  that  D. 
Kistler  had  been  elected  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  Periy  county, 
in  the  place  of  P.  M.  McKeehan,  deceased,  and  that  W.  A.  Gardner 
had  been  elected  from  Potter  county. 

They  also  reported  that  the  following  delegates  were  present  with 
proper  credentials: 

J,  B.  Phelps,  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen's  Association;  W.  A- 
Gardner,  Potter  County  Parmer's  and  Breeders'  Association;  F.  S. 
Shoop,  J.  C.  Walters  and  "W,  M.  Crosby,  Armstrong  County  Pomona 
Grange;  F.  N.  Moore,  S.  W,  Lester  and  Levi  Wells,  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute of  Bradford  county;  John  I,  Carter  and  August  Brosius,  London 
Grove  Grange,  No.  C3,  of  Chester  county;  E.  M.  Tewksbury,  Pomona 
Granges  of  Columbia,  Union,  Perry,  Warren,  Berks  and  Tioga 
counties;  I).  B,  McWilliams,  Pomona  Grange  of  Juniata  county;  Peter 
Dumbald,  Milford  Grange;  Thos.  B.  Hunter,  Blair  County  Pomona 
Grange;  Alexander  Strittmatter,  Parmer's  Alliance  of  Cambria 
county;  J.  G.  McSpnrran,  Fulton  Grange,  No.  06  of  Lancaster  connty; 
S.  J.  Eckman,  Valley  Grange,  No.  Sli,  of  Columbia  county;  S.  E. 
Downing  and  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Goshen  Grange,  No.  121,  of  Chester 
county;  F.  P.  Saylor,  Somerset  County  Grange;  D.  H.  Watts  and  A. 
J.  Smith,  Clearfield  County  Agricultural  Society  and  P.  K,  Moore, 
Grange  No.  934. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committe  was  adopted,  and  the 
members  and  delegates  admitted  to  seats  under  the  rules. 

On  motion  of  B.  S.  Searle,  all  the  delegates  from  granges,  alliances 
and  other  oqjanizations  present,  but  without  credentials,  were  given 
the  rights  of  delegates. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  John  P.  Edge,  the  following  was  adopted: 

"Beaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  instructed  to  apply 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  at  Harris- 
burg,  for  the  assignment  to  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for 
all  the  volumes  of  the  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  for  1893,  uncalled 
for  in  the  storage  rooms  of  the  Capital  Buildings." 

On  motion,  J.  F.  Cummiugs,  stenographer  of  the  Board,  read  an 
essay  on  "Weeds  and  Weeding,"  which  elicited  discussion  from 
Messrs.  Lawson.  Cummings,  Eves,  Garretson  and  others. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 
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Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  6,  1891. 
Board  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  by  Hon.  B.  E.  Fatti»OD,  io  tht; 

OoTemor  Pattlson  stated  that  tbe  buaness  of  the  Beiisi<m  was  Ihe 
discnssion  of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  t^loan,  as  offered  at  the  annual 
meeting,  requesting  the  Committee  on  Legislation  to  prepare  and  pre 
sent  a  draft  of  a  restrictive  act  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  law  pro- 
bibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the  State. 

After  discussion  by  Messrs,  Bdddle,  Piollet,  ^omas,  Critchfield, 
Lawson,  Tewksbury,  Hioan,  Secretary  and  others,  It  was,  on  motion 
of  ilr.  Piollet,  resolved  that  all  speeches  be  limited  to  ten  minutes 
each,  except  by  special  consent  of  the  Board,  and  that  no  person 
speak  a  second  time  until  all  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  roll  of  counties  be  called,  and  that,  as  eacli 
county  was  called,  the  member  of  the  Board  and  all  ddegates  present 
from  the  county  should  respond,  subject  to  the  ten  minute  rule. 

After  a  partial  discussion,  it  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Searle,  that  the  time  of  adjoui-nment  be  extended  one  hour  in  order 
that  the  matter,  might  be  disposed  of. 

The  houT  of  mx  o'clock  having  arrived,  it  was  resolved,  on  motion 
of  Sir.  Piollet,  seconded  by  Mr.  Critchfleld,  that  one  hour  of  the 
evening  session  be  devoted  to  the  final  discussion  of  the  question. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  7.30  p.  m. 


Wednesday  Evening,  June  6,  1894. 

Board  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.  m.,  by  Governor  E,  E.  PattiEVon  in 
the  chair. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Sloan's  motion  relative  to  a  restrictive  act  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  resumed  and  completed. 

On  motion,  the  roll  of  members  was  then  called,  when  the  vote 
showed  that  sixteen  members  were  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and 
twenty-eight  opposed  to  it,  and  the  resolution  was  therefore  declared 
lost 

During  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  resolutions  opposing  anv 
change  in  the  present  oleomargarine  law,  were  presented  from 
the  following  organizations: 

Indiana  County  Pomona  Grange,  No.  12;  Perry  County  Pomona 
Grange,  No,  47;  Montgomery  County  Pomona  Grange,  No.  S;  Wash- 
ington Grange,  No.  925,  of  Berks  county;  Pomona  Grange  of  Colum- 
bia and  Lower  Luzerne  counties;  Pomona  Grange,  No.  24,  of  Bedford 
county;  Farmington  Grange,  No.  839,  of  Warren  county;  Pomona 
Grange,  No.  46,  of  Union  county;  Highland  Grange,  No.  879;  Spring 
Creek  Grange,  No.  236,  of  Erie  county;  Fidelity  Grange.  No.  1067,  of 
Westmoreland  county;  Bell  Point  Grange,  No.  806;  Solebury  Farm- 
ers' Club,  of  Bucks  county;  Horsham  Farmers'  Club  of  Montgomerj' 
county.  There  were  also  resolutions  presented  by  delegates  who 
failed  to  furnish  the  Secretary  with  a  copy  thereof. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rotbrock,  State  Forestry  Commissnoner.  delivered  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  "Forestry,"  which  was  listened  to  by  an  ap- 
preciative audience  Ming  the  court  room. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  9.30  a.  m.,  Thursday. 
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Thuredaj  Morning,  June  7, 1891. 

Board  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.,  by  Gkwemor  R  E.  Pattison  in  the 
chair. 

On  behalf  the  Committee  ou  Legislation,  Hon.  N.  B,  Critchfield 
presented  the  following  report: 

"The  Committee  on  Legislation  would  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

But  three  questions  were  submitted  to  your  committee  at  the  last 
meeting: 

1st.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  and  referred :  "Resolved, 
that  the  Committee  on  Legislation  be  instructed  to  revise  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  the  membership  of  this  Board  is 
based,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  such  changes  in  the  said  laws 
or  rales  as  they  may  deem  necesaiy,  to  define  the  rights  of  member- 
Bhip," 

Your  committee  have  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  together  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  resolution  untU  the  present  meeting 
convened,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  very  preat  importance,  in- 
volving the  possibility  of  an  entire  change  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Board  is  organized,  we  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  proper  to  at- 
tempt to  frame  a  final  report  without  having  more  time  for  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  giving  the  members  of  the  Board  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  upon  it.  Upon  this  resolution. 
•  youp  committee,  therefore,  reports  progress,  amd  pending  their  final 
report,  request  that  members  of  the  Board  who  consider  that  either 
the  rules  of  the  Board  or  the  Act  of  Assembly  creating  the  body  should 
be  amended,  shall  write  to  the  chairman,  indicating  the  amendments, 
which,  in  their  judgment,  should  be  made. 

3d.  A  res4dntion  from  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Breeders'  Asociation 
requesting  that  the  Board  should  pnesent  an  act  to  the  Legislature 
providing  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  was  also 
referred  to  the  .committee,  and  upon  this  subject  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
port that  sruch  a  bill  was  offered  in  the  Senate  by  the  Chairman  of 
your  committee  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  passed  the 
Senate  without  opposition,  but,  with  much  other  legislation,  was  not 
reached  on  final  passage  by  the  House,  and  therefore  did  not  become  a 
law,  although  it  met  with  no  opposition  in  either  house  of  the  General  ■ 
Assembly;  your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  same  bill  be 
presented  at  the  next  aession  of  the  Legislature. 

3d.  A  request  from  the  State  Horticultural  Association  that  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  include  in  its  next  general  appropriation  bill 
an  item  for  the  benefit  of  the  wiid  association,  was  also  referred  t^ 
your  committee. 

With  neference  to  this  we  report  that,  while  this  Board  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  State  Horticultural  Association  and  other  kindred 
associations  for  the  advancement  of  the  various  agricultural  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
include  in  the  general  appropriation  for  which  we  ask.  items  not 
intended  to  be  expended  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  Board," 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  ordered 
placed  upon  the  minutes. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby.  Tlirector  of  the  State  'Experiment  Station,  invited 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  participate  in  the  commencement  cere- 
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monies  at  the  State  College,  June  10th  to  13th,  next,  and  on  motioD, 
the  invitation  was  accepted. 

W.  H.  McCnllough,  member  from  Allegheny,  read  an  esaay  on 
"Heredity  in  Education,"  which  called  out  discussion  from  a  number 
o*  members  and  others. 

S.  S.  Diehl,  member  from  Bedford,  read  an  essay  on  "Education.'' 

Dr.  John  P.  Edge,  member  from  Chester,  read  an  essay  on  "The 
Sanitary  Effects  of  Forests." 

Augustus  Brosius,  of  London  Grove,  read  an  essay,  oq  "The  Past, 
Present  and  Future  of  Agriculture," 

All  essays  called  out  discussion  from  those  present.  , 

On  motion  the  chair  named  Messrs.  Cooper,  Herr  and  Dr.  Edge 
as  a  committee  on  resolutions. 

On  motion,  adjonraed  until  1.30  p.  m. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  June  T,  1894. 

Board  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  by  Governor  K.  E.  Pattisou  in  the 
chair. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  questions  from  the  question  box  were 
answered  by  Messrs.  Kietler,  Cooper,  Cummings,  Jaekel  and  others. 

Calvin  Cooper,  member  foam  lAncaster,  read  an  eeaay  "T^e  Skepti- 
cal Fanner." 

John  I.  Carter,  of  Chester  county,  read  au  essay  on  "Farming  for  a 
Parpose." 

D.  H.  Patterson,  member  from  Pulton,  read  an  essay  on  "The  Future 
runner." 

Tbs  subject  matter  of  the  eeeays  called  out  discusmon  from  Messrs. 
Kistler,  Garretson,  Cooper,  Cummings,  Eves,  McKee,  Kiddle,  McCul- 
longh  and  others. 

^e  committee  on  resolutions  reported  as  follows: 

'TVhereas,  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  now  iu  seseaon,  having 
been  the  recipients  of  the  kindest  courtesy  and  most  generous  wel- 
come by  the  people  of  this  borough  and  county,  we  feel  it  a  duty  t» 
express  our  appreciation  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  cordial  recep- 
tion and  the  untiring  attention  extended  to  us  during  our  stay  among 
your  people. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agricultune,  unanimously  extend  to  the  citizens  of  Somerset  and  its 
vicinity,  our  hearty  thai^s: 

To  the  committee  of  arrangements,  for  the  very  handsome  reception 
given  us  on  our  arrival  in  your  mountain  town,  where  the  pure  air 
of  this  high  altitude  seems  to  have  inspired  your,  people  to  pve  us  a 
royal  welcome: 

To.  General  W.  H.  Koontz,  for  hia  very  eloquent  and  masterly  ad- 
dress of  welcome  at  the  opening  of  the  session : 

To  the  Court  officers  and  the  Judges  of  the  Court  who  considerately 
yielded  the  Court  Room  for  our  usp,  that  the  good  light,  excellent 
acoustics  and  ample  accommodations  would  fxpcrtite  our  delil>pr>»- 
tions: 
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To  Mr,  W.  H.  Huppel  and  his  orchestra  for  their  excellent  muaic 
80  eloquently  rendered  at  the  evening  session : 

To  the  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  the  resident  member  of  the  Board, 
for  his  untiring  energy  in  looking  after  our  comfort  ^rhile  here': 

And  to  the  citizens  of  the  borough  and  neighborhood,  and  especiallj' 
to  the  ladies,  for  their  kind  presence  and  encouraging  interest  in  our 
proceedings." 

Signed,  C.  Cooper,  J.  A.  Herr  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Edge,  Committee. 

Beport  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  unanimously  adopted,  and 
irdered  incorporated  in  the  minute* 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  State  College,  in  October,  at  the 
call  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 


AUTUMN  MEETING. 
Held  at  State  College,  Penn'a,  October  17th  and  18th,  1894. 

Boand  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.,  October  17th,  by  Hon.  E.  E.  Patti- 
son  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Hon.  K  E.  Pattison  and  Messrs.  Atherton,  Downing,  Powell, 
McCullough,  Lawson,  Diehl,  Jaekel,  Beeder,  Riddle,  Thomas,  Woodwand, 
Dr.  Edge,  Shanafelt,  Read,  Herr  Eves,  Gates,  Hiester,  Wales,  Shook, 
Patterson,  Herrington,  Seanor  Rodgers,  Sisson,  Johnston,  Barnes, 
Fague,  McKee,  Naginey,  Bisbing,  SextMi,  Clapp,  McClure,  Hoffa, 
Kifltler,  Tool,  Huckell,  Searle,  Gundy,  Phipps,  McDowell,  Underwood, 
Sloan,  White,  Fairchilds,  Stout  and  Secretary. 

The  chair  named  Messrs.  Herr,  Downing  and  Sexton  a  CMnmittee  to 
receive  the  credentials,  and  report  thereon  to  the  meeting. 

General  James  A.  Beaver,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State 
College,  welcomed  the  Board. 

Dr.  G,  W.  Atherton,  Preadent  of  the  State  College,  on  behalf  of  tie 
College  and  Faculty,  also  welcomed  the  Board. 

Colonel  J.  A.  Woodward,  on  behalf  of  the  Centre  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  all  of  which  were  replied 
to  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  by  Hon.  R,  E.  Pattison,  Governor  and 
President  of  the  Board. 

The  committee  on  credentials,  through  Mr.  Herr,  chairman,  repwied 
that  they  found  that  the  McKean  Counl^  Agricultural  Society  had 
elected  A.  P.  White  as  a  member  of  the  Board  for  a  term  of  three 
years;  that  the  Cameron  County  Agricultural  Society  had  elected  E. 
N.  Fairchilds  as  a  member  for  the  same  term,  and  that  the  SchuylkiU 
County  Agricultural  Society  had  elected  W.  H.  Stout  for  a  term  of  one 
year;  the  committee  recommended  that  all  should  be  received  as 
members  for  the  legal  term  of  three  years. 

The  committee  further  reported  that  the  following  delegates  were 
present  as  the  representatives  of  their  respective  organizations,  with 
proper  credentials. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Starr,  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society;  W.  C.  I'atter- 
B^n  and  D.  S.  Fields,  Big  Cove  Agricultural  Society  of  P^ilfon  county; 
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W.  H.  Dornblaaser,  Clinton  County  Agricultnral  Society;  D.  H.  Watts, 
W.  B.  Stephenson  and  C.  Mitchell,  Agricultural  Society  of  Caearfleld 
county;  W.  H.  Howard,  Cameron  County  Alliance,  No.  359;  D.  W. 
Cooper,  Grange  No.  194,  Lackawanna  county. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  were  informed  that  numer- 
ous other  delegates,  not  having  credentials,  were  present  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  their  respective  organizations  in  the  discus- 
sion of  any  topics  which  might  come  before  the  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  Messrs. 
White,  Fairchilds  and  Stout  declared  members  of  the  Board  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  commencing  January,  1894. 

Od  motion  of  Mr.  Gundy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Herr,  it  waa  decided  to 
admit  all  delegates  present,  even  though  without  credentials,  to  a 
representation. 

The  chair  named  Messrs.  Cooper,  Barney  and  Dr.  Edge  to  pr^are 
and  submit  to  the  Board  proper  resolutions  relating  to  the  deatii  of 
Captain  F.  M.  McKeehan,  late  member  from  Perry,  and  Israel 
GarretBon,  late  member  from  Adams. 

Dp.  N.  C.  Bchaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  delivered 
an  address  on  "The  Pennsylvania  State  Collie  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  State." 

Calvin  Cooper,  member  from  Lancaster,  read  an  essay  on  "Catch 
CiWps,"  which  elicited  discussion  from  members  and  delegates. 

Chi  motion,  adjourned  until  1.30  p.  m. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  October  17,  18W. 

Board  called  to  order  at  1.30  p.  m.,  by  Hon.  R  E.  PattistMi  in  the 
chair. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  explained 
the  work  of  the  College  and  Station,  and  answered  numeroua  in- 
quiries relating  to  both  institutions,  and  announced  that  cadets  and 
guides  were  in  readiness  to  escort  the  Board  delegates  over  the 
College  and  Station  Buildings,  and  the  College  and  Station  farms  and 
experimental  grounds. 

On  motion,  adjourned  for  an  inspection  of  the  Coll*^e,  Station  and 
farms,  to  meet  at  730  p.  m. 


Wednesday  Evening,  October  17,  1894. 

Board  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.  m.,  by  Hon.  R.  E.  Paittiaon  in  the 
chair. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Atherton,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
delivered  an  address  in  relation  to  "A  System  of  Public  Education  for 
Pennsylvania," 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  ft  a.  m..  Thui-sday.  Octot>er  IS,  1894. 
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"nmnsday  Morning,  October  18,  1894. 

Board  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.,  by  Hon.  R  E.  Patdson  In  the 
cliair. 

Committee  on  reaoiutions  relating  to  the  death,  of  Captain  F.  M. 
McKeehan  and  Israel  Glarretson,  througb  Mr,  Cooper,  chairman,  re- 
ported as  follows: 

"Whereas,  This  Board  having  lost  by  death,  two  of  its  highly  es- 
teemed members,  P.  M.  McKeehan,  late  member  from  Perry  county, 
and  Israel  Garreteon,  late  member  from  Adams  county,  it  becomes  our 
dnty  to  express  our  sorrowing  regrets: 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  F.  M.  McKeehan,  which 
occurred  March  25,  1894,  the  Board  has  lost  an  intelligent  and  sin- 
cere member,  who,  by  his  character  as  a  modest  man  and  earnest  in 
the  work  of  the  Board,  had  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  its 
members. 

Resolved,  further,  That  in  the  death  of  Israel  Qarretson,  on  the 
13th  day  of  October,  1894,  the  Board  has  lost  a  valuable  member,  who, 
during  his  long  connection  with  this  body,  by  his  faithful  and  consci- 
entioua  services  in  the  furtherance  of  its  best  interests,  had  endeared 
himself  in  the  heart*  of  the  members  with  whom  he  had  associated, 
and  in  his  absence,  his  surviving  associates  should  cherish  his 
memory. 

Resolved  further,  That  we,  as  members  of  the  Board,  condole  with 
the  families  of  the  deceased,  and  extend  to  them  our  sincere  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement,  and  request  that  these  resolutions  be  recorded 
on  the  minutes'  of  this  meeting,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  re- 
spective families. 

C.  COOPER, 
(Signed.)  J.  P.  BARNES, 

J.  P.  EDGE, 

Committee." 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote, 

D.  Z.  Shooli,  member  from  Franklin,  read  an  essay  on  "The  Relation 
of  landlord  and  Tenant,"  the  subject  matter  of  which  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Woodward,  Eves.  McKee,  Sexton,  Johnston,  Kistler 
and  Secretary. 

W.  H.  H.  Riddle,  member  from  Butler,  read  an  essay  on  "Delusions," 
wUch  was  discussed  by  lion.  R.  E.  Pattison  and  Messrs.  Seanor,  Law- 
son,  Howard,  Eairchilds,  White,  Eves,  Woodward  and  others. 

Hon,  G,  W.  Hood,  of  Indiana,  read  an  essay  on  'TVhat  a  Farm  Deed 
Imcludes,"  and  answen-d  numerous  inquiries  from  Meesrs.  Searle, 
Read,  Reeder,  Lawson,  Powell,  Underwood,  Dr.  Edge,  Jaekel,  Shana- 
felt,  Patterson,  Herrington,  Fagiie,  Hoffa,  Huckell  and  others. 

J.  L.  Stone,  Waverly,  Pa.,  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Brei^ling 
of  Dairy  Cows,"  when,  on  motion,  adjourned  until  1.30  p.  m. 


Thursday  Afternoon.  October  18.  1894. 
Board  called  to  order  at  IM  p.  m.,  by  Hon.  R.  E.  Pattison  in  the 
chair. 
The  Secretary  anuouced  llial  a  Mpfcial  Iriiiu  would  leaw-tho  col-^ 
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l^e  at  4  p.  m.  for  BellefOnte  and  Tyrone,  making  ooDneotions  for  all 
points  east  and  west,  when  it  was  reeolved  that  tJie  Board  should  ad- 
joam  prMuptly  at  4  p.  m. 

Hon.  A.  O.  aeyfert,  of  East  Earl,  Lancaster  county,  read  an  essay 
on  'TJaeful  Education." 

Prof.  John  Hamiltcm,  State  C<^ege,  Pa,,  read  an  essay  on  "The  Suc- 
cessful Farmer  a  Specialist" 

Hon.  George  T.  rowell,  of  New  York,  ddivered  an  address  on  "The 
Causes  of  Agricultural  Depression,  and  Some  of  the  Remedies." 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Lancaster,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  by  acclamation: 

"Whereas,  TTiis  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agrieulturv 
at  which  His  Excellency,  Uovemor  Pattison,  will,  by  reason  of  his  of- 
fice as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  preside,  it  is  but  fitting  that 
this  Board  shall  express  some  sentiment  of  their  appreciation  for  the 
uniform  courtesy  with  which  he,  as  our  presiding  officer,  has  so  pa- 
tiently and  faithfully  filled  the  position;   therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  now  as- 
sembled at  the  State  College,  at  the  last  session  for  the  year  1894,  do 
hereby  extend  to  Governor  Pattison  oar  sincere  gratitude  for  his  pa- 
tient and  untiring  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  our  great  regret 
that  lie  time  is  so  near  when  our  associations  shall  be  severed," 

Mr.  Gundy,  of  Union,  offered  the  MloTving,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"Whereas,  The  Stat«  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  delegates  and 
visitors  have,  during  their  visit,  been  so  kindly  treated,  so  hospitably 
entertained  and  have  had  so  much  attention  paid  to  them  to  enable 
them  to  examine  the  college  and  Experiment  Station,  and  to  get  to 
and  from  our  place  of  meeting;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Board,  delegates  and  visitors, 
litfi-eby  express  to  Drs.  Atherton  and  Annsby,  and  to  the  officers  of 
the  college  and  the  manager  of  the  college  farm,  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  their  kindness  and  attention,  assuring  them  that  we  go  away 
with  a  still  higher  appreciation  of  the  educational  work  they  arc 
doing  for  the  young  men  and  women  of  oar  State,  as  well  as  for  thr 
entire  farming  community'  of  the  State,  the  nation  and  the  world." 

On  motion  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  January,  1895. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY. 


WORK  OP  THE  BOABD. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unoaiially  increased  work  on  tlie  part 
of  the  members  and  Secretary  of  the  Board.  The  institutes,  which 
have  increased  from  fifteen  or  twenty  to  one  hnndred  and  tMrty-nine, 
have  necessarily  added  greatly  to  the  duties  of  all  of  the  members, 
and  at  the  same  time  added  materially  to  the  office  work.  Those  not 
acquainted  with  the  work  necessary  to  organize  and  carry  out  even 
one  local  institute,  would  be  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  correspond- 
ence, and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it  by  a  conscientious  mem- 
ber of  the  Board. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  the  addition  of  the  institutes  to 
the  duties  of  the  members  and  Secretary  has  more  than  doubled  the 
amount  of  office  work,  and  as  there  has  been  but  a  very  slight  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation  ($1,500),  for  office  ex- 
penses, it  has  become  evident  that,  in  oniei-  to  relieve  the  Secretary 
and  permit  him  to  devote  more  of  bis  time  and  attention  to  other  mat- 
ters, additional  office  asdstance  must  be  procured,  and  this  is  only 
obtainable  by  an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation.  The  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  lowest,  in  proportion  to 
its  membership  and  duties,  of  any  in  the  State  government,  while  the 
interest  represented  by  it  is  the  lai^est  and  most  extended  of  any  in 
the  State. 

The  annnal  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for.  office  ex- 
penses must  cover  the  items  of  clerical  help,  postage,  express  chai^res, 
messenger  and  sundry  other  items,  many  of  which  are  directly  charg- 
able  to  the  increased  duties  which  the  Legislature  has,  fnom  time  to 
time,  placed  upon  the  Board.  The  rule  has  been  that  after  the  most 
economical  expenditures  for  postage,  express  charges  and  other  neces- 
8ai7  office  expenses,  to  devote  the  small  balance  to  the  employment 
of  an  office  assistant,  but,  even  with  the  greatest  possible  care  in  ex- 
penditures, the  amount  left  for  this  purpose  has  been  entirely  Inade- 
quate, and  the  Secretary  has  been  oompelled  to  s:ive  his  attention  to 
minor  matters  of  routine  worlr  in  the  office  when  matters  of  very 
mnch  greater  importance  were  demanding  attention  elsewhere.  Pnom 
this  cause  it  has  been  impoaaihle  for  the  Secretary  to  give  the  atten- 
tion to  contagious  diseases  of  live  Rtoct  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
reqnires,  and  as  a  consequence  he  has  been  compelled  to  employ  more 
veterinary  assistance  than  usual,  and  thus  make  Increased  drafts 
upon  the  small  fund  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

These  and  other  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  to  every  member 
of  the  Board,  make  it  evident  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  abso- 
Intelv  necessaiT  that  the  Pnnvd  ch'^iilfl  hrtvc  :in  inrronspd  apitrnprin- 
tion  for  office  expenses,  and  that  if  this  increase  cannot  be  obtained 
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by  an  increase  in  tbis  specific  approiniiition,  it  should  be  obtained 
fmm  some  (me  or.  the  other  of  the  q>ecific  funds  at  tiie  disposal  of  the 
Board. 

The  rapid  and  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizena  and  the  desire  of  the  mamifacturerB  of  this  class  of  goods  to 
meet  it,  has  greatly  increased  the  work  of  obtaining  samples  for  an- 
alyses under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1879,  and  the  same 
conditions  have  also  increased  the  labor  of  recording  and  publishing 
the  results  of  analyses  made  under  the  proyisions  of  the  same  act 

I>uring  the  year  ending  Angnst  1,  1894,  the  agents  of  the  Board 
selected  very  nearly  twenty-flve  hundred  samides  of  fertilizers;  when 
iihis  work  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  year  1880,  when  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  samples  were  selected,  the  increased  magnitude 
of  the  work  is  apparent.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  work 
of  the  selection  of  samples,  recording  and  publi^ing  results  and  at- 
tending to  comespondence  directly  incident  to  this  work  constitutes 
fnlly  one-half  of  the  office  work  of  the  Board. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1879,  should  be  entirely  self-supporting,  and  that  it  shonld 
cause  no  draft  upon  the  State  treasury  for  any  portion  of  its  work 
or  enforcement.  In  view  of  these  two  points,  I  consider  it  hut  just 
that  the  Act  of  June  28,  1879,  should  be  so  modified  by  amendment, 
that  all  expenses  fairly  chargeable  to  the  work  of  fertilizer  eontrol 
and  analyses  should  be  chained  to  the  special  fund  created  by  the  act, 
and  thus  relieve  the  appropriation  for  offlce  expenses  from  tiiis  ex- 
tensive draft,  which,asiseviden1:froimtheconstructionof thefertilizer 
law,  the  Legislatiire  did  not  intend  should  be  thus  chareeable. 

The  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Act  of  May  9, 1889  (to  prevent 
thp  snread  of  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals),  greatly 
added  to  the  office  work  of  the  Board,  and  imposed  new  and  increased 
duties  upon  its  Secretary.  This  work,  like  all  imposed  upon  the 
Board,  has  greatly  increased,  and  bears  about  the  proportion  to  former 
years  as  does  the  work  of  fertilizer  analyses.  This  fund  was  also  evi- 
dently intended  by  the  Legislature  to  be  self-supporting,  and  t^  be 
carried  out  by  the  appropriations  made,  bnt  the  amount  of  ome  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  This  amount  would  about  meet  the  necessary  expenses  for  vet- 
erinary assistants  when  glander  only  was  taken  into  consideration, 
and  when  slandered  horses  were  the  only  animals  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  extended. 

Since  tuberrulosis  in  cattle  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  diseases 
embraced  by  the  act,  the  annual  appropriation  of  one  thonsand  dol- 
lars has  proven  to  be  insufficient  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year, 
leaving  the  Board  during  seven  months  of  the  year  entirely  without 
means  of  defense  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of  any  contaeious  disease 
among  live  stock,  and  also  utterly  unable  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law  in  reference  to  disease  and  outbreflks  now  included  in  the 
work.  The  inference  is  that  when  it  imposed  duties  upon  the  Board, 
the  Legislature  intended  to  afford  the  means  to  carry  out  these  duties 
by  appropriations  sufficient,  but  this  has  not  been  done,  and  the  Board 
finds  itself,  before  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  unable  to  carry  out 
thp  plain  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  want  of  funds. 
Paring  the  past  year  the  Secretary  has  been  compelled  to  call  upon 
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members  of  the  Board  for  aasistance  in  the  work  of  investigating  and 
snppieesiQg  outbreaks  of  contagious  diaease  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties.  In  this  manner  Messrs.  Herr,  Cooper,  Hotchinson,  Gnndy, 
Oritchfield  and  Garretaon  have  given  the  Secretary  efficient  assist- 
ance, bat  when  it  is  remembered  that  members  of  the  Board  served 
without  compensation  of  any  kind,  this  addition  of  duties  appears  to 
bo  a  grave  imposition,  to  which  the  Secretary  hac  been  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances entirely  beyond  his  control. 

The  additional  dii^.  of  holding  local  or  fanners'  institntes. 
which  the  Tjegislature  has  placed  directly  npon  the  members 
of  the  Board,  has  also  greatly  added  to  the  labors  of  the  position,  and 
carries  with  it  no  compensation  of  any  kind.  This  of  itself  is  an 
additional  argument  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
office  expenses,  which  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  obtain  adequate 
office  assistance  which  will  release  him  for  increaned  duties  in  arrane- 
ing  for  and  holding  fanners'  institutes.  An  assistant  who  could 
readily  take  np  nine-tenths  of  the  rootinp  work  of  the  office  would  re- 
lease the  Secretary  for  duty  in  work  connected  with  contagions  dis- 
eases of  live  stock  and  holding  institutes,  which  would  also  relieve  tiie 
members  of  the  Board  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  enable  the 
Board  to  give  more  prompt  attention  which,  in  the  case  of  contagious 
disease  of  live  stock,  is  so  essential  and  important,  for  by  the  time 
that  the  resident  member  of  the  Board  has  been  notified,  an  outbrealc 
of  glanders,  anthrax  or  other  contadous  disease  may  have  made  such 
progress  as  will  greatlv  Increase  the  expense  of  their  mippression- 

The  total  amount  of  the  annual  anoropriation  for  the  work  of  the 
board  is  flfi.50n.OO,  of  which  f9,B0O.OO  is  exclusively  for  the  expenses 
of  farmers'  institutes;  the  annual  appropriation  for  members  expenses 
is  ?2.000,00,  which,  as  our,  membership  is  now  constituted.  Is  but 
f27.4d  cents  per  member;  this  is  an  amount  very  much  below  the 
averaee  appropriated  during  the  earlier  historv  of  the  Board,  when  it 
sometimes  reached  an  amount  of  over  S45.00  per  mem>>er,  the  de- 
erea«e  being  larcelv  dne,  in  the  face  of  Increased  annual  approprin- 
tfons,  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Board. 

It  may  be  reported  that  the  nast  venr  has  heen  one  of  unusual 
activity  in  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  that  in  all  departments  ther** 
has  been  an  increaae  in  the  amount  of  work  and  attention  required, 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  work  required,  as  outlined  by  vari- 
oufi  a<^  of  assembly,  has  been  curtailed  and  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  an  insufficient  amount  of  funds  has  been  at  our  disposal. 


SrEMBEIWnil'  IN  THE  BOABP. 


At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Harris- 
burg,  rebruary  1,  1877,  thirteen  counties  were  represeoted  by  prop- 
erly accnndlted  delegates.  The  present  roll  shows  n  membership  of 
seventy,  distributed  as  foJIowe: 
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Ex-Offleio  members,   

Members  appointed  by  the  QoveTOOT, 

Members  elected  by  connty  agricnltaral  societies,. , 


In  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  the  election  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Agricnlture  creates  more  interest  than  that  of  any  other 
officer  of  the  agricnltural  society,  and  the  closeness  of  the  contest  in 
some  counties  evidences  the  attention  given  to  the  position. 

Members  from  county  agricultural  societies  axe  elected  under  the 
following  proyimons  of  Section  1,  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1876: 

"The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  the  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  Instruction,  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral, the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  one  peraon 
appointed  from  or  hy  each  agricultural  society  in  the  State,  entitled 
under  existing  laws,  to  receive  an  annual  bounty  from  the  county, 
and  three  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  .consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture." 

The  Act  of  June  2,  1893,  provides,  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  ei-offlcio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
ricaltupe  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  I'ennsylvania  State  Ool- 
ite." 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1893,  the  following  bill  was  intro- 
duced, but  failed  to  become  a  law  from  the  fact  that  it,  with  a  large 
amount  of  other  unfinished  business,  was  left  upon  the  calendar  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 


To  amend  an  act  to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  approved  May 
eighth,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Section  1.  Be  itenacted,  &c..  That  section  one  of  an  act  to  estab- 
lish a  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture,  approved  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"TTiat  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Secretary  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs,  tlie  Superintendent  of  INiblic  InstTuction,  the  Auditor 
General,  the  president  of  the  State  College,  and  one  person  appointed 
from  <x  by  each  agricultural  society  in  the  State,  entitled  under  exist- 
ing laws  to  receive  an  annual  bounty  from  the  county,  and  three  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
rfiall  consFtitute  the  State  Boai-d  of  Agriculture,"  be  and  is  hereby 
amended  so  that  the  said  section  one  shall  read  as  follows,  namely: 

That  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affaire,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral, the  president  of  the  State  Collie,  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  three  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  person 
elected  hy  each  county  agricultural  convention  in  the  State,  notice  of 
said  convention  to  he  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
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Agricoltune  in  at  least  one  county  paper  two  weeks  betoK  the  date . 
herein  designated,  and  which  convention  shaii  be  composed  of  duly 
qualified  del^ates  op  representatives  from  agricultural  ot  horticul- 
tural societies,  fanners'  clubs,  granges  of  the  patrons  of  husbandry, 
alliances  and  other  agricultural  organizations  having  a  bona-fide 
membership  of  ten  or  more  persons.  Provided,  That  where  any  so- 
ciety, grange,  alliance  or  aaeociation  shall  have  a  membership  of  not 
less  tlGm  ten  nor  more  than  tliirty-three  persona,  th^  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  one  delegate  or  representative,  and  for  every  additional  thirty- 
three  members  of  such  society,  grange,  alliance  or  association,  it  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  additional  representative,  and  said  delegates  shall 
annually  meet  at  ten  oi'clock  a.  m.  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December 
at  their  rt^pective  county  seats  and  elect  said  member,  who  ^all 
constitute  the  said  Board  of  Agriculture.  Provided,  That  to  entitle 
any  society  or  oi^anization  to  pepresentation  in  said  convention,  the 
credentials  of  its  delegates  shall  bear  the  certaflcate  of  its  presiding 
oEBcer  and  secretary,  which  shall  set  forth  the  numbei"  of  members  of 
such  society  or  organization,  and  that  such  society  or  oi-ganizatioa 
waa  organized  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  con- 
vention, which  certificate  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  said  presiding  officer  or  secretary.  Provided  further.  That  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  societies  or  organizations  represented  in  said  conven- 
tion shall  forward  a  duplicate  of  said  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be  filed  in  his  office." 

This  act,  if  again  presented,  should  be  amended  so  that  the  average 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  organization  electing  should  constitute 
the  gauge  by  wMoh  -flie  number  of  delegates  which  any  oi^anization 
is  entitled  to,  should  be  fixed,  as  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  permit  an 
organization  having  a  lai^e  number  of  members  upon  its  roll,  but 
which  holds  meetings  which  are  attended  by  but  a  small  proportion 
of  its  memburship,  to  elect  as  many  delegates  as  another  organization 
with  an  equal  number  of  members  upon  its  roll,  but  holding  meetings 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  members. 

OnjaniKations  might  be  instanced  having  a  lai^e  memberahip,  the 
meetings  of  which  are  practically  under  the  contKd  of  a  board  of  man- 
ag^^  who  thus  control  the  vote  of  the  organization,  while  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  members  on  the  roll  ever  attend  the  meetings 
for  business. 

Any  such  plans  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Board  should  se- 
cure a  representation  of  ddegates  at  the  proposed  convention  which 
shall  bear  some  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  members  who  take  an 
interest  in  its  meetings,  and  such  representation  should,  therefore, 
be  based  upon  the  average  attedance  at  the  meetings,  and  not  upon 
the  membership  as  shown  by  the  roll  of  the  organization. 
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FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Far  purposes  of  comparison,  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the 
general  year  of  the  Roaiii  ends  the  "fourth  Wednesdiiy  of  January  of 
each  year,"  while  its  fiscal  or  appix>i>riati«n  year  ends  May  Slst;  this 
conflict  of  dates  prevents  the  annual  report  from  coveiing  the  whole 
of  the  year  for  which  it  is  issued,  and  a  report  relating  to  institutes 
must  necessai'Uy  refer  to  the  year  ending  May  31st  of  the  year  for 
which  it  is  issued. 

During  the  year  ending  May  yj,  IS'M,  the  Board  held  one  hundnil 
and  thirty-nine  local  or  farmers'  iustitutes;  n(«irly  every  county  of  the 
State  made  application  for  its  proportion  of  the  iuatitute  fund,  and 
since  that  date  and  for  the  year  eouimeuciug  June  1,  IS'Ji,  siieh  coun- 
ties as  did  not  make  applicatiim  the  pretniding  year  have  filed  their 
applications,  and  the  advisory  oonmiittee  has  granted  all  api)!ication8 
thus  made. 

During  the  year  ending  May  31,  18114,  the  fund  was  divided  among 
the  counties  of  the  State  by  a  grant  of  $75.00  to  each  arid  every  county 
and  a  further  apropriation  of  two  eenta  for  each  farm  in  the  county  as 
shown  by  the  census  of  1890.  This  fund  is  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  member  of  the  Board  from  the  county,  and  he  is  held  strictly 
accountable  for  its  expi'nditure  iinder  rules  laid  down  by  the  Itoard 
and  its  advisory  committee. 

In  counties  not  represented  in  the  Board,  applications  were  received 
from  individuals  either  known  to  members  of  the  Board  or  who  fur- 
nished proper  ci-edentials  showing  their  responsibility  and  identifica- 
tion with  the  agricultural  interests  of  their  connty,  and  the  commit- 
tee gave  the  county  quota  to  them,  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  pro- 
nsions  as  if  they  had  been  luembera  of  the  Board. 

During  the  past  year  three  counties  which  thus  held  institutes  have 
elected  members  of  the  Board,  and  their  institute  fuud  will  hereafler 
be  placed  under  the  cai-e  of  their  properly  delegated  representatives. 
One  or  two  of  the  counties  not  already  ivpreaented  have  taken  the 
initiatory  stejts  for  representation,  and  the  time  ia  evidently  not  far 
distant  when  every  county  in  the  State  will  be  properly  represented. 

The  fact  that  the  institute  fund  of  each  connty  was  given  to  tlie 
member  from  the  county  causes  a  variation  in  the  numbers  of  insti- 
tutea  held.  In  some  counties  the  membei-s  decided  that  one  or  two 
institutes,  attended  by  assistants  from  a  distance,  would  best  answer 
the  requirements  of  his  constituents;  in  other  counties  the  member 
decided  that  the  best  interests  of  their  districts  would  be  best  eervcil 
by  a  number  of  institutes  hL4d  mainly  with  local  tjUent.  In  othi  r 
cases  the  county  representative  entered  into  an  arrangement  wilh 
members  from  adjoining  counties  by  which  non-i-esident  institute 
workers  could  be  secured  at  greatly  reduced  expenses  to  all  concerned. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  institutes  held  in  each 
connty,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  proper  list  in  tabulated  form 
in  another  portion  of  this  report  for  full  information  as  to  iliili-s  and 
places  of  holding  the  institutes: 
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Lancaster,    7 

Oiesteii,  ■ tf 

Mercer,    1 

Sasqaehaoiia, 4 

WeBtmoreland,    1 

York,   4 

ArmirtTcnig,  3 

Bradford,    3 

Outre,  3 

Clarion,    3 

aearfield,    3 

Orawf ord,    3 

Erie.  ■ 3 

Fayette,    3 

Gp«>ne,    3 

Indiana,   3 

Jefferson,    3 

Lackawanna,    3 

Northumberlajid,  3 

TTie  connties  of  Adams,  AUeglicaij',  Berks,  Bucks,  Butler,  Oarbon, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juni- 
ata, Lawrence,  Luzeme,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Montour,  Nortliamp- 
ton,  Terry,  Schuylkill,  Snyder,  "Roga,  Venango,  and  Wayne,  each  held 
two  institu  tea,  and  other  counties  not  enumerated,  held  one  each. 

In  this  connection  we  would  emptiasize  the  point  that  the  number 
of  institutes  held  Is  not  necessarily  a  gauge  of  the  benefit  conferred 
by  the  fund;  large  countiesi  as  shown  by  tiie  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  fund  was  distributed,  receivwl  a  large  proportion, 
and  could  readily  hold  a  greater  number  of  institutes;  and  it  should 
also  be  rememi)ered  that  different  sections  of  our  State  demand 
different  classes  of  inatiinite  workers,  and  that  the  resident  member 
of  the  Board  is  naturally  the  best  judge  of  what  his  constitueuts  de- 
mand in  this  line. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31, 1894,  the  appTOpriations,  by  coun- 
ties, for  local  fanners,  institutes,  were  as  sbowD  by  the  following 
tabla  TSie  respective  amounts  are  based  upon  the  allowance  of  $75.00 
to  each  county,  and  two  cents  per  farm,  as  shown  by  the  c-i-'i; 
of  18i>0. 
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When  the  Advisorj'  Cwmmittee  met  to  take  into  considemtiion  the 
distribution  of  the  liMtitu'te  fund  for  the  year  commencing  June  1, 1894, 
it  was  evident  that  several  counties  which  did  not  maice  application 
the  preceding  year,  would  make  a  request  fop  their  rfiare  ol!  the  ap 
propriation;  it  was  also  evident  from  the  greatly  increased  demands 
made  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  attention  to  contagious 
diseases  of  live  stock,  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  the  fund  would  be 
DecessQiy  for  his  traveling  expenses.      These  two  causes,  coupled  vitii  ^ 
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the  fact  that,  at  the  settlempnt  with  the  Auditor  General,  Jane  1, 
1894,  tli^<e  was  but  |8.13  left  in  the  fund  for  farmers'  institutes,  made 
it  plainly  evident  to  the  committee  tiiat  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make 
a  distribution  of  the  fund  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  preceding  year. 
After  due  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  miniuium  appro- 
priation pei'  county  from  fT5.00  to  $(!5.00,  and  to  allow  the  two  cents 
per  farm,  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  each  county  for  tlie  year  commencing  June 
1,  lb94,  deduct  ¥10.00  from  the  apropiiation  to  the  cminty  for  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  official  list  issued  by  the  Board  contains  the  names  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  consented  to 
make  addressess  or  read  papera  at  our  farmers'  institutes.  Many 
of  them  are  practically  acquainted  with  agriculture  in  its  various 
conditions,  and  all  are  competent  to  treat  their  topics  in  a  practical 
miinner.  Of  these,  niiM  of  the  profcsaora  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
<Jollege  have  consented  to  deliver  lectures  upon  topics  connected 
with  scientific  agriculture,  and  in  addition  to  tliese,  sixteen  members 
of  the  ytate  Veterinary  Associaion  have  volunteered  to  read  papers 
upon  diseases  of  animals. 

The  profe.ssors  from  the  State  College  present  a  list  of  thirty-two 
distinct  topics;  the  members  of  the  State  Veterinary  Association, 
give  twenty,  and  miscellaneous  wnlcrs  and  speakers  name  four  hun- 
di-ed  and  seventy  distinct  subjects,  thus  giving  us  the  services  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  speakers  ujmn  five  hundred  and  twenty-two 
topics. 

The  experiences  of  another  year  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  the 
artjument  which  we  have  previously  used,  in  favor  of  more  general 
and  combined  attempts  on  the  part  of  institute  managers  to  hold  their 
institutes  in  circuits,  so  that  the  assistance  of  tlie  best  institute  help 
may  be  secured  at  a  reduced  rate,  by  making  the  engagement  for  a 
definite  number  of  weeks.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  ilessrs.  Cooper  and  Herr  during  the  p:ist  autumn,  by 
which  they,  by  correspondence,  were  enabled  to  arrange  a  circuit 
of  meetings  in  adjacent  counties,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
two  months.  The  senices  of  Geo.  T,  Powell,  of  New  York,  were 
secured  for  the  time  ivquined,  and  the  average  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitutes in  the  circuit  was  thus  greatly  decivased.  The  experience  of 
these  and  other  members  of  the  Bojird  clearly  indicates  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distjint  when  our  institute  work  will  demand  a 
greater  centralization  of  ('ontrol,  possibly  in  the  hands  of  some  one 
individual  appointed  by  the  Board,  wlio  shall  liave  power,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  resident  nicmlKr  of  the  Board,  to  fix  institute 
dates  in  such  circuits  as  will  enable  the  Board  to  still  further  econo- 
mize in  its  expenditures  in  tliis  direction. 

The  attendance  at  institutes,  except  when  influenced  by  bad 
weather,  lias  been  greater  than  during  any  i)reviou8  year,  and  it  is 
(■vident  that  the  farmers  of  our  State  are  becoming  thoroughly  awake 
to  the  benefits  which  may  be  gained  by  such  gatherings,  and  that 
they  are  taking  part  each  year  with  greater  stwngth. 

It  is  aliJO  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  note  lliat  <'scept  in  a  few 
cases,  in  which  local  fcH'ling  has  entered  into  tlie  <iu<'8tion,  that  our 
granges,  alliances  and  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  organi7.a- 
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tioDS  are  entering  into  the  work,  and  are  ht-artily  co-oinrating  with  the 
resident  member  in  an  attempt  to  make  county  institutes  a  still 
greater  success.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  membora  of  the  Board 
are  each  year  becoming  more  and  more  coovineed  of  the  gneat  impor- 
tance of  securing  the  active  co-operation  of  every  organization  witiiin 
their  county.  Tins  feeling  will  undoubtedly  increase  (unless  in  special 
ca«eH  where  it  is  interfered  with  through  local  feeling),  until  every 
oi^anizatioa  In  any  way  connected  with  agriculture  will  heartjly  co- 
operate with  the  Board  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  institutes. 


ANALYSES  OF  FEETILIZEBS. 


Section  4th  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1879  ("To  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers,")  provides  that  "It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  analyze  such  specimens  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  as  may  be  furnished  by  its  agents,  aaid  samples 
to  be  accompanied  with  proper  proof,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  that 
they  were  fairly  drawn;  the  fee  for  such  analyses  aihall  be  determined 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  based  upon  a 
fixed  rate  for  each  determination,  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed  seventy- 
flve  per  centum  oif  the  usual  price  paid  for  such  services,  and  shall  be 
payable  from  the  treasuiiy  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  manner 
now  provided  by  law." 

Under  the  authority  granted  the  Board  by  this  section,  six  regular 
agents  have  been  appointed,  and  their  worlc  has  also  been  supplemoit- 
ed  by  that  of  membei»  of  the  Board,  each  of  whom,  by  special  resolu- 
tion, is  made  a  special  a^ent  for  his  own  distriot.  These  agents 
have,  during  the  season  ending  August  1,  1893,  sent  in  1725  samples 
of  fertilizers,  which  were  sent  to  the  chemist,  and  the  analyses  were 
made  by  chemists  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  name  of  the  fra^ilizer.  In  this  manner  strict 
and  impartial  justice  has  been  secured  for  borth.  consumer  and  manu- 
facturer, and  results  secured  not  obtained  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  Pennsylvania  consumer  of  fer- 
tiliz^<s  obtains  hie  goods  of  a  better  quality,  ana  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  in  most  other  States,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  judge,  that  by  this  worjt  alone,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
saves  fertilizer  consumers  at  least  |350,000  annually,  or  an  amount 
equal  to  neai'Iy  twenty  times  the  whole  cost  of  the  Board,  including 
the  expenses  of  farmers'  institutes,  or,  excluding  institutes,  an  amwint 
fully  equal  to  forty-four  times  the  actual  cost  of  the  Board  of  AgH- 
cnlture,  so  that,  if  it  performed  no  other  work,  the  Board  could  well 
afford  to  go  before  the  tax  payers  of  the  State  upon  this  record  alone. 

The  2nd  section  of  tfee  Act  of  1879,  provides  that  all  manufacturers 
of  fertilizers  selling  or  offering  their  goods  in  our  State  must  take  out 
a  lieense,  and  pay  into  the  State  treasurj'  a  license  fee,  the  amount  of 
which  is  based  upon  the  number  of  brands  sold,  and  the  amount  of 
each  disposed  of.    The  5th  section  of  the  .\ct  provides  that  "ThcT  ^ 
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mone/  paid  into  tte  treasury  under  the  proTiaiona  of  tlds  Act  Aa31 
ooDstitnte  a  specoal  toad  fram  which  the  c«6t  of  mich  analyses  shall  be 
paid;  Provided,  That  tiie  total  amount  thus  exp^ided  in  any  one  year 
eball  in  no  caae  exceed  Hie  amount  paid  into  liie  treasury  during  the 
same  year,  and  that  any  moneys  remaining  in  this  special  fund  at  the 
end  of  the  year  {August  1st),  shall  be  passed  into  the  genenal  fund 
for  the  use  of  the  State." 

In  point  of  fact  It  hae  seldom  been  deemed  necessary  to  expend  all 
of  this  fund,  and  each  year  a  small  balance  has  been  covered  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  State,  bat  inasmuch  as  the  intent  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  fund  idiall  be  made  use  of,  this  balance  ia  scarcely  worthy 
Co  be  talcen  into  account,  la  addition^  thai,  to  the  profit  derived  by 
the  consumer  of  fertilizers  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  this  Act,  we  can 
add  further  tliat  the  benefit  and  protection  thus  afforded  is  obtained 
without  any  expenses  to  the  tax  payer,  the  whole  cost  I)eing  ctiai^ed 
annually  to  the  special  fund  created  by  sectlon<  5th  of  the  Act 

Of  tl^  1726  samples  drawn  during  the  seaaon  ending  August  1, 
ISdl,  1260  were  of  complete  fertilizers,  241  were  of  ground  bone,  and 
:!24  of  South  Carolina  Kocl^;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  these  samples 
were  drawn  without  any  special  care  in  thean  eelectiou,  that  of  the 
fertilizers  on  sale  in  our  Stote,  sevemty-three  per  cent,  belong  to  the 
class  styled  "Complete,"  fourteen  per  cent  are  ground  bone,  and 
thirteen  per  cent,  are  South  Caroluia  Bock. 

During  the  same  year  (ending  August  1,  1894),  there  were  licensed 
and  recorded  for  sale  in  the  State,  eight  huu^<ed  and  two  distinct 
brands  of  fertilizers,  of  which  five  hundred  and  fifty  were  complete 
fertilizers;  one  hundred  and  five  were  ground  bone;  ninety-thnee  were 
South  Oarolina  Hocl;,  forty  were  Alkaline  fertilizers  and  fourteen 
were  dissolved  animal  bone. 

The  work  of  analyses  haA  been  performed  by  Dr.  William  Fnear, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Experiment  Station,  and  every  possible  pre- 
caution h;i9  been  taken  to  guard  it  against  errors  of  all  kinds;  all 
analyses  have  been  made  in  duplicate,  and  the  results  sent  to  the 
manufacturer,  and,  in  cases  of  protest,  another  analysis  has  been 
ordered;  and  if  the  results  of  the  second  analysus  have  verified'  the 
original  report,  the  State  has  paid  for  them,  and  in  tiiis  way,  so  far  as 
known,  satisfaction  has  in  all  cases  been  given  to  all  parties  in- 
terested. 

The  results  of  all  analyses  have  been  regularly  published  in  tabu- 
lated form  and  sept  to  all  who  have  requested  them;  in  various 
forms,  at  least  32,000  copies  have  been  sent  out,  and  many  consumers 
of  this  class  of  goods  make  their  selectionR  from  information  obtained 
through  our  tabulated  analyses  list 


THE  TRADE  OB  COBfMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  FERTIUZEES.* 

In  ciirrying  out  the  intent  of  the  Act  of  June  28th,  1879,  in  protect- 
ing the  consumer  of  commercial  fertilizers  from  fraud,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  which  meets  the  officers  of  the  Board  is  that  of  ob- 
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taining  a  satisfactory  schedule  from  which  to  calculate  the  "Com- 
paratire  Commercial  Value"  of  the  fertilizer.  The  cost  of  the  vari- 
ous ingredients  can  be  obtained  bj  consuUing  tlie  trade  journals 
which  record  the  sales  of  fertilizer  supplies,  but  more  or  less  trouble  is 
constautlj  arising  from  the  variation  in  the  market  value  of  these 
supplies,  not  only  during  tlie  different  monljis  in  the  year,  bat  also 
during  the  terms  of  years  during  which  the  same  valuations  are  to  be 
Dsed. 

It  baa  always  been  the  desire  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  change 
these  valuations  as  little  as  possible,  and  having  obtained  a  satisfac- 
tory list,  to  use  it  as  long  as  the  varying  condition  of  the  market  will 
permit.  Each  change  in  the  valnartions  preventH  the  coa- 
sumer  from  comparing  the  same  brands  during  different  years. 
Thus,  the  values  having  been  established  for  a  given  year,  if  e  change 
is  made  during  the  succeeding  year  and  that  change  should  be,  as  it 
nenaily  is,  towards  lower  prices,  the  consumer  who  is  not  conversant 
with  such  matters,  is  likely  to  do  the  manufacturer  the  injustice  of 
supposing  that  the  standard  of  his  favorite  brand  has  been  lowered, 
when  in  reality,  it  contains  precisely  the  same  charactCT  of  in- 
gredients that  it  did  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  schedule  of  trade  values  adopted  by  the  Board  has  not  been 
changed  during  the  past  Ave  years,  although  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided decrease  in  the  market  prices  of  some  classes  of  fertilizer  sup- 
plies. Durine  that  time  phosphoric  acid  has  decreased  considerably 
in  cost,  and  there  has  also  been  some  falling  off  in  the  cost  of  potash. 
The  effect  of  the  retention  of  the  trade  values  adopted  five  years  ago, 
has  been  to  give  the  analysis  of  Ground  Bone  and  of  Acidulated 
South  Carolina  Rock,  an  abnormally  high  valuation,  and,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  States  in  which  frequent  changes  are  made, 
the  Pennsylvania  valuations  have  appeared  high,  although  the  fer- 
tilizers, and  also  the  analysln,  may  have  been  practically  the  same. 

With  this  condition  of  affairs  before  it,  the  Advisory  Committee 
have  believed  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  our  valuations  could 
with  propriety  and  with  the  least  possible  friction,  be  changed,  and 
they  hare  accordingly  adopted  a  series  of  trade  values,  selected  by  Dr. 
Prear,  which  it  is  believed  will  much  more  nearly  correspond  with 
the  present  market  value  of  fertilizer  supplies. 

The  commercial  or  trade  value  of  a  fertilizer  is  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

1.  Cost  of  the  ingredients. 

2.  Cost  of  mixing. 

3.  Cost  of  bagging  and  weighing. 
4-  Freight  to  consumers'  station. 

5.  Commissions  or  profit  to  agents. 

The  cost  of  the  ingredieuts  can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  mar- 
kets of  any  of  our  larger  cities,  and  from  journals  devoted  to  this 
special  trade,  and  the  market  values  of  each  kind  of  material  used  in 
fertilizers  may  at  any  time  be  obtained;  these  journals  show  the  trade 
value,  for  the  time  being,  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen 
in  their  various  forms. 

The  cost  of  mixing  ^'aries  somewhat  with  the  amount  to  be  mixed 
and  the  character  of  the  maiterials  used,  but  it  can  be  closely  estt- 
iiiiifc'd  and  does  not  materially  vary  from  year  to  year,  ,  , 
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The  cost  of  bagging  and  weighing  is  determined  largely  by  tlie  cost 
of  the  bags,  which  will  also  depend  somewhat  upon  the  number  of 
bags  used,  and  the  slightly  varying  character  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  it  is  also  somewhat  varied  by  the  fact  that 
some  manufacturers  use  bags  specially  prepared,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent their  rapid  deterioration  from  the  materials  which  they  contain. 

The  freight  to  the  consumers'  station  will  vary  greatly,  bat  Dr. 
Frear  has  taken  that  paid  from  oar  fertilizer  centres  to  prominent 
points  in  our  State,  and  from  a  lai^e  number  of  quotations  has  ob- 
tained a  fair  average  of  f2.00  per  ton. 

The  items  of  profits  or  commissions  to  agents  is  more  ditDcult  to 
determine,  and  can  only  be  given  approximately.  "When  the  agent 
jmrchnses  the  fertilizer  from  the  manufacturer,  the  latter  loses  all 
control  over  the  price  to  be  asked  for  it,  and  the  amount  of  profit 
which  the  agent  may  demand  will  be  governed  bv  the  competition 
with  which  he  meets.  We  have  found  apents  within  three  miles  of 
each  other  making  a  difference  of  more  than  one  dollar  per  ton  in 
the  selling  price  of  the  same  brand  of  South  Carolina  Rock  and 
Oronnd  Bone,  and  in  some  localities,  the  competition  is  so  close  that 
we  have  known  agents  to  handle  B.  O.  Hock  at  a  mar^n  of  but  twenty- 
five  cents  per  ton  over  co«t  and  freight. 

When  the  manufacturer  sella  direct  to  the  aeenta,  we  also  find  cases 
in  which  nlain  Acidulated  R.  0.  Rock  has  been  branded  "Solnble 
Bone,"  nnfl  althoueh  sold  to  the  aeent  as  such  and  at  corresnonding 
nricea.  it  is  sold  to  the  consumer  who  does  not  understand  fertilizer 
brands,  as  a  complete  fertiliser,  at.  in  some  cases,  nearly  double  its 
coRt  to  the  seller. 

These  and  other  reasons  which  mfirht  readily  be  eiven,  make  this  one 
of  the  most  difficult  on  the  list,  and  the  committee  have  therefore 
deemed  it  advisable  to  add  for  agents'  commissions,  an  allowance  of 
twentv  ner  cent,  of  the  cash  value  of  iroods,  readv  for  shinment. 

All  of  the  items  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  a  fertilizer  will  also 
varv  somewhat  with  the  amount  mixed  at  one  time.  Thus,  a  mann- 
facturer  can  purchase  the  materials,  mix,  hae  and  ship  lOOfl  tons  at  a 
less  rate  per  ton  than  he  can  100;  the  manufacturer  who,  hv  the  use 
of  capital,  can  purchase  his  materials  at  the  lowest  stnee  of  the  mar- 
ket and  can  hold  them  until  needed,  can  always  buv  cheaper  than  one 
ii-bo  is  comnelled  to  defer  his  nurchases  until  a  larce  accession  of  pur- 
chasers and  increased  demand  have  forced  prices  higher.  Manv  manu- 
facturers can.  by  the  use  of  bv-prodncts  from  other  manufactured 
articles,  obtain  a  portion  of  their  supplies  at  a  comparative  low  cost, 
and  have  the  choice  of  either  triving  tiieir  customers  the  benefit  of  this, 
Of  of  obtaining  a  greater  profit  for  themselves. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  market  price  of  nitrogen  will  vary 
suflRciently  to  make  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the 
irianufscture  of  a  fertilizer,  especially  when  competition  is  close  and 
ihe  market  prices  low.  The  manufacturer  who  can  combine  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  snlphate  of  ammonia  and  hone  black, 
may  realize  a  profit  where  an«ther,  who  is  compelled  to  purchase  his 
supplies  from  a  manufacturer,  may  fail  to  realize  his  expenses. 

After  consultation,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  decided  to  adopt 
the  schedule  of  valuations  shown  in  the  first  column  of  the  following 
table;  this  valuation  was  prepared  by  I>r.  Prear,  and  is  believed  to  be 
as  just  to  both  manufact^irer  and  consumer  as  can  bo  obtainpd. 
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Nitrogen  in  ainmouia  salts,  19  19 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates, 14  J  17 

Nitrogen  in  dry  and  fine  ground  flsh,  meat,  blood  and  iu 

mixed  fertilizers 18J  11) 

Nitrogen  in  cotton  seed  meal  amd  castor  pomace, 15  15 

Nitrogen  in  fine  bone  and  tankage, 1^  ICJ 

Nitrogen  in  fiueniediuin  bone  and  tankage, 11  i:i 

Nitrogen  in  medium  bone  and  tankage, 9  lOJ 

Nitrogen  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage, BJ  S^ 

Nitrogen  in  hair,  horn  shavings  and  coarse  fish  scrap,. .  7  8 

Phoaphoric  acid  soluble  In  water,  in  bone  fertilizers,. , .  C  8 

Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water,  in  rock  fertilizers,. , .  4  s 
Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  in  bone 

fertilizers,   5J  7J 

Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  in  rock 

fertilizers, 3J  7^ 

Phosphoric  acid  insoluble  in  ammonium  citrate, 2  '.^ 

Phosphoric  acid  in  fine  bone  and  tankage, 4  7 

Phosphoric  acid  in  fine  medium  bone  and  tankage,. ...  S-J  0 

Phosphoric  acid  in  medium  bone  and  tankage, 2J  Ti 

Phosphoric  acid  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage, 2  4 

Phosphoric  acid  in  fine  ground  fish,  cotton  seed  meal, 

castor  pomace,  and  wood  ashes, 5  7 

Potash,  in  high  grade  sulphate  and  in  forms  free  from 

muriate  (chloride),    5^  6 

Potash  33  muriate,    i\  i^ 

In  addition  to  the  valuation  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  figures  given 
in  the  above  table,  the  following  allowances  are  made  for  freight, 
bagging  and  mixing: 

On  all  complete  fertilizers,  |4.00  per  ton  for  bagging,  mixing  and 
freight. 

On  all  alkaline  fertilizers,  the  amount  of  J4.00  for  tlie  same  items. 

On  all  gi-ound  bone,  an  allowance  of  ¥3.00  p<T  ton  for  bagging  and 
freight. 

On  all  Acidulated  South  Carolina  Kock,  |:J.0O  per  ton  for  bagging 
and  freight. 

The  total  item  thug  allowed  is  made  up  as  follows:  Two  dollars  per 
ton  for  freight;  one  dollar  per  ton  for  mixing,  and  one  dollar  for 
bagging. 

In  order  to  meet  the  cases  of  some  manufacturers  who  add  nitro- 
gen, in  small  amounts,  to  their  South  Carolina  Rock,  it  lias  been  de- 
cided, upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Frear,  to  make  an  allowance  of  one  dol- 
lar additional  per  ton  in  all  cases  in  which  the  added  nitrogen 
amounts  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  more,  and  that  in  all  cases  in 
which,  the  addition  having  been  claimed  in  the  recorded  analysis,  the 
amount  found  amounts  to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  the 
analysis  will  be  placed  among  those  of  South  Carolina  Rock,  and  an 
aUowance  be  made  for  the  actual  amount  of  nitrogen  found,  and  at- 
tention called  to  it  by  a  foot-note  in  the  table. 

"Hie  following  table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Frear,  gives  the  reader  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  the  valuations  obtained  by  the  table  recently 
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adapted  for  1894-5,  with  those  of  our  former  schedule  in  force  from 
ISSS  to  1894,  and  also  with  those  of  the  New  England  Btates  and 
with  Maryland;  it  will  be  noted  that  this  table  shows  that  our  present 
valuations  are  above  those  of  other  States  as  follows: 

For  Complete  furtilizers,   |0.04   per  ton. 

For  Dissolved  aainial  bone, 1,10     "      " 

For  South  Carolina  Kock, 0^4     «      " 

For  Ground  bone, 0.18     "       " 

And  that  it  is  lower  on  Bock  and  Potash  by 2.96     "      " 
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COMPENSATION  FOB  ANIMALS  KILUID. 


One  of  the  most  ditBcuIt  problems  which  meets  the  Bta'te  officers  in 
their  work  of  preventing  the  spread  of  contagions  diseases  among  live 
stock,  by  kUling  the  animals,  is  that  of  regulating  the  compensation 
allowed  for  the  animals  destroyed.  It  la  true  that  an  animal  afflicted 
with  a  contagious  disease  is  not  only  practically  worthless,  but  is 
also  a  menace  to  surrounding  stock  belonging  to  tlie  same  or  oth.er 
owners;  but  it  also  at  the  same  time  ha^  a  certain  value  to  the 
owner.  A  horse  suffering  from  chronic  glanders  may  perform  good 
service  for  many  years,  although  it,  at  the  same  time,  may  infect  other 
animals  with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  a  cow  sufferiug  with  tuber- 
culosis in  its  earlier  stages,  although  a  dangerous  addition  to  a 
dairy,  may  continue  to  give  milk,  and  otherwise  prove  profitable  for 
several  years;  either  the  horse  or  the  cow  have  a  value  to  their 
owners,  and  if  the  animal  is  condemued  and  killed  for  the  benetit  of 
the  public,  this  compensation  should  be  given  the  owner.  It  is  trnr 
that  under  the  police  powers  of  tlie  State  the  oflficers  are  justlH^d  in 
condemning  the  animal  without  any  compensation  to  the  owner,  but 
it  is  also  equally  true  that  without  the  cooperation  of  our  stock 
owners,  all  attempts  to  stamp  out  any  special  disease  will  prove 
futile. 

The  solution  of  the  (juestion  resolves  itfielf  into  two  forma,  under 
one  of  which,  without  adequate  compensation,  the  funds  of  the  Statp 
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most  be  expended  in  huoting  up  the  disease,  and  in  the  other,  with 
adequate  compensation,  it  is  made  to  the  interest  of  the  ownew  to 
report  the  real  or  supposed  cases  to  the  State  ofacere. 

Our  work  in  stamping  out  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  has  clearly 
proven  the  economy  of  proper  compensation  to  the  owners  of  con- 
demned Mork,  and  much  of  the  success  and  the  comparatively  light 
etpenses  of  the  work,  is  in  reality  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  eveiy  in- 
stance the  owners  were  satisfled  before  the  animals  were  killed. 

The  Act  of  May  9,  1889,  under  which  the  work  of  the  paat  three  or 
four  years  has  been  conducted,  proTides  that  "when  it  stiall  become 
neceesairy  or  expedient  to  kill  any  animal  or  animals  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease,  It,  or  they  shall  first  be  appraised  by 
sworn  appraisers,  who  shall  have  due  consideration  for  the  actual 
condition  of  the  animal  or  animals  at  the  time  of  the  appraisement, 
and  the  owner  or  owners  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  £i»m  ttie  Secretary 
of  Oie  State  Board  of  AgriciUtnre  a  certificate  of  value,  which 
may  be  paid  from  cura^ent  appropriations,  or  by  a  subsequent  appro- 
priation by  the  Iiegi^ature:  Provided,  that  the  amount  of  such  certi- 
ficates issued  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollara" 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  all  glandered  horses  found  have 
been  condemned,  paid  for  and  promptly  killed,  and  in  such  cases  the 
"centlficate"  contemplated  m  the  law,  has  been  the  check  of  the  Sec- 
petai7  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  With  but  very  few  exceptions 
it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  services  of  appraisers, 
the  State  officers  being  able  to  agree  with  the  owner  for  a  price  which 
was  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  has  been  that  all  owners  of  snp- 
poeed  diseased  stock,  and  the  veterinary  surgeons  having  diseased 
stock  in  chaise,  have  promptly  notified  the  Becnetary,  and  imme- 
diate attrition  has  thus  been  given  to  the  cases.  The  plan  has 
proven  eminently  satisfactory,  and  the  provision  would  have  been 
ample  for  the  work  of  reducing  the  spread  of  tuberculous  but  for  the 
limitation  in  the  amount  to  be  thus  ireed  in  any  one  year;  the  amount 
has  therefore  pmoven  to  be  sufficient  for  the  prompt  destruction  of  all 
glandered  horses  and  mules,  and  until  the  present  year,  during  which 
tuberculosis  has  been  included,  the  full  amount  has  never  been 
needed;  after  the  decimon,  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  the 
Boand,  made  early  in  August  last,  that  tuberculosis  animals  should  be 
included,  at  least  as  tar  as  the  funds  im  hand  would  permit  it,  has 
made  serions  drafts  upon  the  fund  and  made  it  evident  that  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  extend  the  law  to  cases  of  tuberculosis  (and  it  t^ould 
undoubtedly  be  so  extended),  a  large  amount  will  be  absolutely 


aiie  A<:rt  of  May  12,  1894,  of  tbe  State  of  New  Y<n-k,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing provirion  for  compensating  the  owners  of  animals  condemned 
and  killed: 

"Section  63:  To  determine  the  value  of  such  animal,  the  comptroller 
shall  designate  some  competent,  disinterested  person  residing  within 
the  judicial  district  in  which  such  animal  may  be,  to  act  as  appraiser, 
with  an  appraiser  to  be  selected  by  the  owner  of  such  animal,  who 
AM  promptly  fix  a  time  when  they  shall  view  such  animal  and  shaU 
proceed  to  appraise  the  value  thereof.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  appraisers,  the  third    appraiser    shall  be    selected  by 
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theiu,  and  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  either  two  of  them  shall  be 
final.  The  animal  shall  be  apprai.sed  at  its  sound  value,  prorided, 
however,  no  single  uuregiaterod  animal  shall  be  appraised  at  more 
than  sixty  dollars;  and  no  horse  affecaed  with  glanders  shall  be  ap- 
praised at  more  than  fifty  dollars.  Eacli  appraisal  shall  be  in  writing. 
signed  by  the  appraiser  or  appraisers  agreeing,  and  shall  be  delivered 
by  them,  if  the  animal  be  suspected  of  tuberculosis,  to  the  veterlnarj 
practitioner  in  charge  of  siicli  animal,  and  if  the  animal  be  a  hor»- 
iiffected  with  glanders,  to  the  seci-otarj-  of  the  local  board  of  health 
having  jurisdiction  thereof.  Upon  Ihe  delivery  of  such  appraisal, 
such  animal  shall  be  killed,  as  hereinbefore  provided ;  and  if  it  be  killed 
'>n  acount  of  tuberculosis,  the  veterinary  practitioner  in  chaise 
thereof  shall  forthwith  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  animal; 
if  it  shall  be  discovered  on  such  a  post-mopteni  examination  that  the 
animal  was  affected  by  tuberculosis,  the  owner  of  the  animal  shall  b" 
entitled  to  receive  one-half  of  the  appraised  value;  provided  hoTvever 
that  not  more  than  sixty  dollars  shall  be  paid  for  a  diseased  register- 
ed animal,  and  not  more  tlmn  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid  for  a 
diseased  unregistered  animal;  but  if  such  examination  of  the  animal 
killed  on  account  of  tuberculosis  discloees  that  the  animal  was  not 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
full  appraised  value.  ITie  written  appraisal  of  tke  value  of 
an  animal  killed  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  and  a  written 
statement  of  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  examination  thereof, 
^gned  by  the  veterinary  practitioner  in  cluirge  thereof,  shall  forth- 
with be  transmitted  by  such  veterinary  practitioner  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  who  shall  file  the  same  in  his  ofiflce. 
The  secretaiy  of  the  local  board  of  health  having  jurisdiction  in>  the 
case  of  a  horse  affected  with  glanders  shall,  in  case  such  a  horse  is 
killed,  upon  receipt  of  the  written-  appraisal,  signed  by  the  appraiser 
or  appraisers,  as  hereinbefore  prorided,  forthwith  make  and  sign  a 
certificate  of  such  fact,  and  transmit  such  appraisal  and  certificate  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  who  shall  file  the  same  in 
his  ofilce.  Upon  receipt  from  the  veterinary  practitioner,  in  the  caae 
of  an  animal  killed  on  acc'ount  of  tubercidowia,  or  from  the  secretary 
of  the  local  board  of  health  ha\-ing  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  horse 
killed  on  account  of  glanders,  such  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  fonthwith  make  a  written  certificate,  signed  by  him,  sett- 
ing forth  the  name  and  postoffice  address  of  the  owner  of  the  animal 
killed,  and  the  amount  which  such  owner  is  entitled  to  be  paid  on 
account  of  the  killing  of  suoh  animal,  aud  shall  forthwith  transmit 
such  certiflcajte  to  the  comptroller,  who  shjill  issue  his  warrant  upon 
the  treasur«r  foT  the  payment  to  such  person  of  the  amount  eo  certi- 
fied, and  shall  mail  the  same  to  such  peraon  at  his  postoffice  address 
as  it  appears  by  such  certificate.  No  compensation  shall  be  allowed 
to  any  person  who  shall  have  willfully  concealed  the  existence  of 
tuberculosis  or  glanders  among  his  animals,  or  upon  his  premises,  or 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  act  or  willful  neglect,  shall  have  wmtri- 
buted  to  the  spread  of  of  such  disease  or  either  of  them,  and  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  any  other, 
for  animals  killed,  unless  the  animal  or  animals  killed  shall  have  been 
actually  owned  and  poesessed  by  the  owner  thereof,  within  this  State, 
for  a  period  of  three  months  prior  to  such  oondemnatioa.  The  ap- 
ppnisers  to  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  by  the  comptroller,  rtiftIL  hoM ;, 
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otSce  doidng  the  pleasure  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Each  ap- 
praiser so  appointed  shall  receive  as  compeusatioo,  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  per  day  for  each  day  actually  employed,  and  ahall  also  be  paid 
his  actual  necessary  disbuxsemeobs,  but  no  claim  for  services  or  dis- 
bursements shall  be  allowed  or  paid  unleas  accompanied  by  a  veri- 
fied detailed  statement  tliereof." 

Ehiring  the  last  seasion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  an  Act  "To 
prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculoBis  among  domestic  animals,"  was  pre- 
pared, largely  by  the  Senate  and  House  committees  on  Agriculture, 
and  which  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Senate  on  three 
readings  and  final  passage,  and  of  the  House  on  two  readings.  It  con- 
tained the  following  relating  to  the  payment  for  animals  condemned 
and  killed: 

"That  when  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable  to  condemn  and  kill  any 
infected  animals,  and  an  agreement  cannot  be  made  with  the  owners 
thereof  as  to  their  value,  three  appraisers  shall  be  appointed,  who 
Eb<all  under  oath  or  affirmation,  appraise  the  animal  or  animals,  taking 
into  consideration  their  actual  condition  at  the  time  of  appraisement, 
and  the  owner  shall  be  paid  one-half  of  the  said  appraisement: 
Provided,  That  no  such  appraisement  shall  exceed  forty  dollars  for 
any  one  animal." 

This  provimon  was  adopted  after  connderable  conuderation  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  committees  on  Agriculture,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  proven  aatisfaotory  to  both  the  ^ate  and  the  owners  of 
stock,  but  since  its  coosidenation,  now  nearly  three  years  ago,  advances 
have  been  made  in  certain  directions,  which  make  it  advisable  that 
the  provisions  for  payment  for  such  stock  should  be  somewhat  modi- 
fled,  but  it  may  possibly  be  claimed  that  this  change  is  provided  for 
in  the  section  quoted,  by  making  the  valuation  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  the  animal  when  appraised. 

When  this  clause  was  adopted  by  the  legislative  committee,  the  use 
of  tuberculin  in  veterinary  practice  was  not  taken  into  consideration, 
and  its  use  now  calls  for  some  modification  of  the  rules  laid  down. 
As  an  illustration  for  the  necessity  for  this:  Suppose  that  the  State 
officers  are  called  upon  to  inspect  a  herd  infected  with  tuberculosis; 
a  number  of  the  animals  may  be  readily  selected  by  external  exami- 
nation, but  the  owner,  recognizing  the  benefit  of  an  examination  by 
the  nse  of  tuberculin,  has  this  test  applied.  The  animals  set  apart 
by  extomal  examination  have  practically  little  or  no  value,  bot  it  is 
known  that  a  tuberculin  test  will  condemn  others  which  would,  if 
placed  in  the  open  market,  coaumand  their  full  value  as  well  animals. 
The  owner  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  larger  valuation  upon  these  than 
upon  such  as  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  show  distinct  external 
symptons  of  the  disease. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  provision  of  the  New  York  law  peranit- 
ting  a  higher  valuation  for  registered  animals  is  also  just,  not  only  to 
the  owner,  but  also  to  rJie  State;  for,  while  they  have  been  deprived  of 
their  breeding  value,  by  the  disease,  they  still  represent  to  their 
owner  a  value  greater  than  that  of  common  or  grade  animals. 

The  officers  and  surgeons  employed  by  the  Board  have  usually  been 
able  to  agree  with  the  owners  upon  a  price  for  condemned  animalg, 
and  thus  tihe  cost  of  appraisements  have  been  saved;  but  there  should 
be  a  provision  by  which  a  conclusion  as  to  the  value  could  be  reached, 
in  cases  in  which  the  owner  demands  an  exorbitant  price,  ^r  in,  wfal^ 
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he  refuses  to  negotiate  with  the  State  oGScers.  Such  a  provision  is 
made  in  the  aectioii  quoted  from  the  proposed  Act  of  1893,  by  which 
the  State  oGScerB  are  under  no  obligations  to  kill  the  diseased  animals, 
but  by  which  the;  may  place  them  in  (juarantine  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  or  until  the  herd  is  free  from  disease. 

The  eighteen  years  of  practical  experience  of  the  writer  as  a  State 
ofBcer  engaged  in  the  condemnation  of  diseased  animals,  makes  him 
positiTe  that  any  plan  of  compensation  which  fails  to  satisfy  the 
average  owner,  will  more  or  less  cripple  the  Tesult  of  the  work,  and 
increase  its  cost  to  the  State  and  individual  owner  of  live  stock,  aDd 
that  any  plan  to  be  effectual  and  economical,  must  peceive  the  active 
co-operatian  of  the  owners  and  breeders  of  live  stock.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  of  Agriculture  in  1893, 
that  the  pfovisipii  from  the  proposed  act,  aa  quoted  above,  would  se- 
cure this  co-operation;  in  fact,  before  it  had  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Legislature,  this  special  clause  had  received  the  endorsement  of-all 
prominent  stock  breeding  oi^anization  in  the  State,  and  of  the 
State  Grange  and  Btate  Alliance. 


DIVISION  FENCES. 


Notwithstanding  the  clear  and  distinct  enunciation  of  the  fence 
laws  of  our  State,  by  Deputy  Attorney  General  Stnmahan,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  1893  (see  Annual  B^rt  of  1893,  pp.  301  to  311), 
there  still  remains  some  uncertainty  on  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
correspondents  as  to  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  March  11, 
1843,  relating  exclumvely  to  division  fences. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Act  in  question,  is 
lai^ely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  held  by  some,  that  by  the 
i\>pefll  of  the  Act  of  1700,  its  second  sectiou,  relating  to  line  on  divis- 
ion fences,  fell  alsa  A  careful  exfimination  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  1700  will,  however,  show  that  its  provisions  are  disOnctJy  limited 
to  the  first  section  of  the  Act  to  be  repealed;  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  second  section  of  the  Act  of  1700  was  replaced  by  the  Act  of 
March  11,  1813,  and  that  the  later  Act  is  the  niling  law  as  to  line  or 
diviraon  fences.  But,  accepting  the  ailment,  It  will  be  found  that 
the  ninth  section  of  the  Act  of  March  11,  1842,  distinctly  repeals  the 
second  section  of  the  Act  of  1700,  and  clearly  supplants  it  by  its  own 
provisions,  which  are  as  follows  (see  Act  of  if  arch  11,  1842): 

1.  'Riat  in  addition  to  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  the  township 
auditors,  they  shall  heneafter  perform  the  duties  hereiDafter  pre- 
scribed, as  f«ice  viewers.  That  in  addition  to  the  oath  now  pre- 
scribed, to  be  taken  by  the  auditors,  they  shall  annually  be  sworn  or 
affirmed,  to  discharge  their  duties  as  such  viewers,  faithfully  and 
Impartially. 

2.  In  case  of  death,  removal  or  resignation  of  any  fence  viewers  and 
anditora,  so  selected,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  the  proper  county  diall 
appoint  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  ■flie  unezpined  term 
ot  the  person  whose  place  is  vacant. 
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3.  When  any  two  perBOOM  shall  imppove  lands  adjacent  to  each 
other,  or  when  anj  person  shaJl  enclose  any  land  adjodning  to 
aiiother's  land  already  fenced  in,  so  that  any  part  of  the  first  pereon'a 
fence  becomes  a  partition  fence  between  them,  in  both  these  cases  the 
I'Jiaiige  of  such  division  fence,  bo  far  as  i«  enclosed  on  both  mdes,  shall 
be  equally  borne  and  maintained  by  both  parties. 

4.  On  notice  given,  the  said  viewers  shall,  within  five  days  there- 
after, view  and  examine  any  line  fence  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  make 
out  a  certificate  in  writing,  setting  forth  whether,  in  their  opinion, 
the  fence  one  has  already  built  is  sufficient,  and  if  not,  what  portian 
of  the  expenses  of  building  a  new  or  repairing  the  old  fence,  riiould 
be  borne  by  each  party,  and  in  such  case  they  shall  set  forth  the  sum 
which,  in  their  judgment  each  pai'ty  ought  to  pay  to  the  other,  in  ca«e 
he  stall  repair,  or  build  his  portion  of  the  fence,  a  copy  of  which  cer- 
tificate shall  be  delivered  to  each  of  the  parties;  and  the  said  viewers 
shall  receive  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  every  day  necessarily  spent,  by 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  which  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  delinquent  pai-ty,  or  in  equal  sums  from  each  as 
they  shall  decide  to  be  just. 

5.  If  the  party  who  shall  be  dellnqu^it  in  making  or  repairing  of 
any  fence  shall  not  within  ten  days  after  a  copy  of  the  cet^cate  of 
the  viewers  has  been  delivered  to  bim,  proceed  to  repair  or  build  the 
said  fence,  and  complete  the  same  in  a  reasonable  time,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  parties  aggrieved  to  repair  or  build  the  said  fence;  and 
he  may  bring  suit  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  oc  alderman  against 
the  delinijuent  parity,  and  recover  as  in  other  actions,  for  work,  labor, 
aervice  done  and  materials  found,  and  either  party  may  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  justice  or  alderman  as  in  other  t^aes. 

6.  The  said  viewers  shall  not  be  called  out  to  view  any  fence  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  next 
year. 

7.  If  any  viewer  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  herein 
enjoined  upon  him,  he  shall  pay  for  each  such  neglect  or  refusal  the 
sum  of  three  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  party  aggrieved  as  debts 
of  like  amount  are  now  recoverable. 

8.  A  majority  of  the  viewers  of  each  township  shall  be  a  quorum, 
and  shall  have  power  to  do  all  the  duties  herein  assigned. 

9.  All  laws  hereby  supplanted  and  such  as  are  inconsistent  here- 
with, are  hereby  repealed. 

The  recent  decision  in  the  case  of  Boberts  vs.  Sairchet,  in  the  CTies- 
ter  County  Courts  (see  Annual  Report  of  1893,  pp.  37-40),  is  of  special 
interest.    The  attorneys  for  Sarchet  claimed: 

"1st  That  because  the  Act  of  March  11,  1842,  under  which  these 
proceedings  were  instituted,  had  beem  repealed  by  the  Act  of  April  4, 
1889,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  that  the  latter  act,  by  repealing 
the  first  section  of  flie  Act  of  1700,  upon  whirfi  the  Act  of  1842  rested 
and  which  alone  gave  it  vitality,  has  annulled  or  rendered  It  inopera- 
tive, 

2nd.  Because  the  viewers  neglected,  prior  to  repairing  the  fence, 
to  set  fortli  in  their  cotiflcate  the  sum  which,  in  their  judgment,  Mr. 
Sardtet  ought  to  pay  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  hw  portioQ  of 
the  same." 

Id  biis  decMon,  Judge  Hemphill  over-ruled  these  claims,  and  held 
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that  the  Act  of  March  11,  18i2,  wna  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  Act  of  1700. 

The  fact  that  die  Act  of  April  4,  1889,  only  refers  to  and  repeala 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  1700,  was  also  brought  out  in  this  caee. 

At  the  Somerset  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  June  of  the  present 
year,  Frederick  Jaekel,  Esq'r,  member  of  the  Board  from  Blair 
county,  thus  explained  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1843,  in  answer  to 
the  question  from  the  question  box,  "Does  the  fence  law  as  it  now 
stands,  repeal  the  fence  laws  of  1700  and  1784?" 

Mr.  Jaekel  answered  as  follows:  "In  iilden  times  every  man  was  the 
owner  of  his  property,  whether  surrounded  by  fenees  or  anything  else. 
When  the  City  of  Rome  was  built,  they  drew  a  furrow  around  it  with 
a  plow,  and  any  who  would  cross  that  furrow,  were  considered  as 
ti-espassei-s.  Tliis  was  broajrlit  into  England,  and  considered  the  Eng- 
lish law,  and  it  is  today  the  law.  This  was  also  brought  over  to  America 
in  Colonial  times,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  strife  because  the 
tattle  would  trespass,  and  a  law  was  passed  in  1700,  that  every  man 
must  pmtect  hia  fields  by  building  fences.  It  was  to  be  six  feet  high, 
and  if  cattle  got  into  the  field,  he  had  to  prove,  before  he  could  get 
any  damagen,  that  his  fence  was  sufficient.  This  was  in  contrafic- 
tion  of  the  opinion  and  common  sense  of  all  the  people.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  laws  pa3s<'d  concerning  this  question.  In  1787, 
there  was  a  law  passed;  in  1780,  there  was  another  law  passed;  In 
1842  there  was  still  another  law  passed.  In  1880,  there  was  a  law 
passed  repealing  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  law  of  1700  and 
1784,  so  that  today,  no  man  need  to  build  any  fences,  whatever. 
Every  man  who  keeps  stock  must  keep  that  stock  in,  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  it,  and  he  is  liable  for  damages  in  case  it  trespasses  on 
another's  land;  and  so  we  come  back  to  the  common  law  as  it  existed 
many  years  ago.  I  will  corroborate  this  view  by  the  opinion  written 
by  Justice  Dejin,  in  the  case  of  Barber  vs.  Mensch,  but  that  relates 
entirely  to  partition  fences.  Undei-stand,  no  man  need  build  a  fence 
in  order  to  keep  oiit  other  people's  cattle.  Fm-  some  time  the-re  has 
been  some  cMitention  as  to  partition  fences,  but  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Dean,  delivered  in  October,  1803,  settles  that  question.  No  man  is 
twund  to  keep  other's  cattle  out,  but  each  man  is  bound  to  tjike  care  of 
hifl  own  cattle,  and  keep  them  in.  The  first  part  relates  to  the  Act  of 
1700  up  to  1842,  reviewing  them  and  deciding  that  there  is  no  fence 
law  in  existence,  and  that  we  hare  come  back  to  the  common  law, 
and  that  no  man  need  build  a  fence.  Mr.  Barber's  property  adjoined 
that  of  Mr.  Mensch,  in  Union  county;  Barber  made  half  of  the  fence 
and  Mensch  did  not  make  hia  part;  Menech's  cattle  broke  through 
that  bad  part  of  the  fence  and  went  into  Barber's  fields.  Barber  com- 
I^ained,  and  after  a  while,  he  brought  suit  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  justice  awarded  t-5.00  damages,  which  he  had  sus- 
tained by  Mensch'a  cattle  running  into  his  field.  To  that  award 
Bartter  appealed  to  the  court  of  crmrnon  pleas  of  Union  county,  and  the 
court  decided  tliat  Barber  had  to  build  his  fence  to  keep  Mensch'e 
cattle  out;  he  appealed  from  there  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  and  they  decided  that  Barber,  could  make  the  fence,  but 
Mensch  had  to  keep  his  cattle  in." 

In  the  case  of  Barber  vs.  Mensch,  to  which  Mr.  Jaekel  refers,  the 
following  is  found  in  the  chaise  of  the  court:  (see  IVnna  State  Re- 
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"The  eontention  of  the  plaintiff  is  that  the  Act  of  1700,  providing 
for  the  erection  of  fences  almut  coi-nflelda  and  otlier  enclosupee,  and 
naming  the  kind  of  fence,  heightli  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  its  con- 
strnctiOD,  was  repealed  bj  the  Act  of  1889 ;  that  with  that  Act  fell  tlLC 
Act  of  1842,  providing  for  the  cost  of  maintainance  and  parti- 
tion fences  between  adjoining  laJid  owners.  On  the  other  band,  the 
defendant  contends  that,  while  the  Act  of  1700  was  repealed,  the  Act 
of  1842  is  still  in  force,  and  that  it  is  still  necessary  for  land  ownere 
to  keep  up  the  partition  fences.  Without  any  Act  of  Assembly  on 
the  subject,  at  common  law,  a  man  is  nesponsible  for  any  damage 
that  his  cattle  might  do  on  the  land  of  another.  The  Act  of  1700  was 
intended  to  prevent  that  in  this  State,  and  from  that  time  until  1889, 
it  did  so.  The  Act  of  1842,  we  do  not  think  was  rendered  null  and 
void  by  the  repealing  Act  of  1889,  as  contended  by  defendant's  eonn- 
sel.  Between  adjoining  land  owners,  the  Act  of  1842  is  still  in  force, 
and  it  is  now,  as  it  waa  before  the  Act  of  1889,  neceesjiry  for  farmers 
to  build  partition  fences  and  niaintivLn  them.  That  is  the  principal 
point  which  is  raised  in  this  case.  Thei-pfore,  as  between  Mr.  Barber 
and  Mr.  Mensch,  this  fence  being  a  common  fence,  they  were  both 
bound  to  see  that  it  was  in  repair;  that  is,  it  was  the  duty  of  each  of 
them  to  keep  up  every  part  of  the  fence,  unless  there  was  an  agree- 
ment between  them  ttiat  one  should. keep  up  one  part  and  the  other 
the  cfliier,  and  I  believe  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  agreement  of 
that  kind  in  this  case." 

The  plaintiff's  points  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  since  the  Act  of  April  4,  1889,  no  line  or  partition  fence  is 
required  to  be  made  between  lands  of  adjoining  owners,  and  no  condi- 
tion of  any  90-caJled  line  fence  will  excuse  the  defendant  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  if  the  jury  believe  that  the  defendant's  cattle  were  without 
permission  on  plaintiff's  lands,     (J?e/used.~) 

2.  That  if  such  line  or  partition  fence  is  required,  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  plaintiff  did  all  that  he  was  legally  required  to  do  in 
relation  thereto,  and  if  the  jury  believe  that  the  defendiint's  cattle 
•were  upon  the  plaintiff's  land  without  his  permission,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  recover.       {Refused.) 

3.  That  since  the  passa^'  of  the  Act  of  April  4,  1889,  no  man  is  re- 
quired to  fence  against  his  neighbor's  cattle;  but  every  person  is 
l^ally  bound  to  restrain  his  own  cattle.  ( 7kis  point  is  re/used  as 
far  as  this  case  is  concerned.) 

The  defendant's  iwints  are  as  follows: 

3.  That  a  partition  fence  is  a  common  burden  to  both  parties,  and 
both  parties  must  build  the  fence;  if  they  cannot  agree,  recourse  must 
be  had  under  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1842,  before  any  right  of  action 
can  accrue  from  the  condition  of  the  fence.     {Affirmed.) 

i.  That  under  the  Act  of  Assembly,  if  the  parties  cannot  agree, 
the  adjoiner  seeking  to  have  the  fence  must  build  it  himself  and  have 
recourse  to  the  Act  of  Assembly.     {Affirmed. ) 

5.  That  if  recourse  is  not  had  to  the  Act  of  Assembly,  and  a  fence 
built  under  it,  no  right  of  action  can  accrue  by  itntson  of  there  being 
no  fence,  neilher  can  a  right  of  action  accrue  by  reason  of  breachy 
cattle  if  there  is  no  such  fence.     {Affirmed.') 

Taking  the  cases  of  Roberts  vs.  Sanchet,  and  Barber  vs.  Mt-nsch,  we 
draw  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  -Vet  of  1842, 
and  the  decision  of  the  courts  relating  to  it: —  C^ ,-^i^,^\,- 
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M  there  le  no  agreement  between  adjacent  land  owners  as  to  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  definite  portloins  of  the  fence,  either  is 
charged  with  its  maintennnce,  and  the  cost  ^ould  be  equally  borne; 
if  either  one  is  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  line  fence,  no 
agreement  having  been  made  as  to  the  repair  of  certain  portions  by 
each  land  owner,  before  either  one  can  recover  damages  from  the 
other  by  reason  of  injury  from  cattle,  it  is  his  duty  to  repair  the 
whole  fence,  proceeding  under  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  1842, 
and  placing  one^haif  the  coet  upon  the  neighbor.  If  he  fails  to  do 
this,  he  oannot  recover. 

If,  as  usually  \&  the  case,  there  is  an  agrement  that  each  party  shall 
maintain  a  certain  portion  of  the  fence,  then  this  construction  will 
not  hold  good,  and  the  party  whose  crops  are  in  danger  must  pnoceed, 
under  the  Act  of  1842,  to  have  tlie  faulty  fence  i-epained  or  recon- 
rtructed,  and  may,  after  a  decision  from  the  fence  viewers  (auditors), 
collect  it  from  his  neighbor;  but  whene  there  is  no  mutual  division  of 
the  line  fence,  each  adjoining  land  owner  is  equally  responsible,  and 
neither  can  assume  the  care  of  a  portion  of  the  fence,  but  must, 
under  the  Act  of  1842,  put  the  whole  in  repair  before  he  can  c<dlect 
damages. 

Tiin  Legislature  of  New  York  recently  enacted  the  following: 

"Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  of  chapten  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  of  the  laws  of  1890,  entitled,  "An  Act  in  relation  to  cows,  consti- 
tuting chapter  twenty  of  the  general  laws,  and  the  act  amendatory 
thereto,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Each  owner  of  two  adjacent  tracts  of  land,  except  whem  they 
otherwise  agree,  shall  make  and  maintain  a  jast  and  equitable  por- 
tion of  the  division  fence  between  such  lands. 

When  adjoining  lands  shall  border  upon  any  of  the  navigable 
lakes,  streams  or  rivers  of  the  State,  the  owners  of  the  lands  shell 
make  and  maintain  the  division  fence  between  them,  down  to  the  line 
of  low  water  mark,  in  such  lakes,  streams  or  rivers,  except  those 
lands  which  overflow  annuaUy,  so  as  to  be  submerged  with  water  that 
no  permanent  fence  can.  be  kept  thereon,  and  known  as  low,  dat 
lands;  and  when  adjoining  lauds  such  as  shall  be  bounded  by  a  line 
between  the  banks  of  streams  of  water  not  navigable,  and  the  owners 
uq;  occupants  thereof  can  not  agree  upon  tiie  manner  in  which  the 
division  fence  between  them  diall  be  raaimtained,  the  fence  viewers 
(rf  the  town  sdiall  direct  upon  which  bank  of  the  stream  and  where 
the  division  fence  shall  be  located,  and  the  portion  to  be  maintained 
by  each  adjoining  owner. 

Section  one  hundred  and  one,  of  said  law  is  hereby  repealed.  This 
Act  ahflll  take  effect  immediately." 

Governor  Flower  returned  this  Act  to  the  Assembly  ivirthout  his 
approval,  and  with  the  following  veto  message: 

"Pot  more  than  fifty  years  in  ttiis  State,  a  land  owner  has  not  been 
compelled  to  build  a  division  fence,  if  on  due  notice,  he  chooses  to  let 
his  land  lie  open  to  all  animals  on  his  neighbor's  land,  and  does  not 
permit  his  animals  to  trespass  on  the  lands  of  his  neighbor.  Tliis 
bill  pnqwses  to  atwlirfi  such  privilege,  and  to  enable  one  land  owner 
t»  compel  his  neighbor  to  keep  op  a  dlTlaion  fence,  although  he  has 
no  animals  to  trespass  on  his  nei^bor,  asd  he  has  no  objection  to  his 
aeti^ibor's  animals  tresspasslog  on  him. 
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When  landB  are  Bparsely  settled  aud  ancleared,  Has  bill  md^t 
work  lULrd^p  and  injustice.  In  the  more  thickly  settled  and  closeij 
cultivated  portions  of  the  State,  both  parti«a  have  usually  mich 
mutual  interests  in  the  maintenance  of  a  divi»(ni  fence  that  neither 
of  them  will  ordinarily  care  to  let  hia  latids  lie  open.  In  all  erents 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  b;  this  bill  in  the  latter  claas  of  cases, 
do  not  seem  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  hardships  which  would 
result  from  its  adoption  in  the  former  class  of  oases." 


FEEDING  WHOLE  OOKN. 


The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  {Bulletin  No.  47,  for  August,  1S94), 
reports  the  result  of  careful  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  com- 
paTative  feeding  value  of  diQ-  and  soaked,  unground  com,  whea  fed  to 
steers.  Two  lots  of  five  steers  each  were  selected  for  the  experiment ; 
they  were  as  nearly  alike  as  could  be  obtained;  both  were  of  the  same 
a£e,  and  cost  fS.flO  per  hundred  pounds  at  the  time  tbe  experiment 
was  commenced. 

Ttey  were  separated  by  a  wire  fence,  and  each  lot  had  a  shed  closed 
apoD  three  sides  and  open  to  the  south,  fon  shelter.  In  addition  to 
the  fuelled  com,  each  lot  had  coratodder,  Kaffir  com  fodder,  oat  straw, 
millet  hay  and  prairie  bay,  each  lot  having  the  same  kind  of  fodder 
at  the  same  time,  and  every  other  precaution  being  used  to  make  the 
experiment  a  fair  one. 

The  animals  wei-e  fed  whole  grain  five  times  each  day  during  the 
experiment,  the  frequent  feeding  being  resorted  to  to  prevent  the 
freezing  of  the  soaked  cowl  Any  amount  left  unconsumed  was  care- 
fully weighed  and  deducted. 

In  order  to  make  the  experiment  perfect,  and  to  prevent  any  differ- 
ence on  account  of  the  imperfect  digestion  of  the  dry  and  soaked 
comn,  eight  stioats  of  120  pounds  eacli,  were  turned  into  each  lot  to 
couimme  the  undigested  grain,  and  throughout  the  experiment,  each 
tot  of  hogs  was  weighed  and  taken  into  cou'raderation  in  arriving  at 
^conclusions.  'Rie  report  states  that  "At  first,  when  the  steers  were 
fed  125  pounds  of  dry  com  per  lot,  the  hogs  found  about  all  ttiey 
could  eat  in  the  droppings;  but  as  the  steers  ripened  up,  and  hence 
ate  less,  and  the  h<^  grew  larger  and  demanded  more,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  feed  them  some  com  in  addition,  each  lot  receiving  the  same 
quantity,  with  a  record  of  the  weight" 

The  period  of  feeding  extended  from  October  31st  to  November  4th, 
and  the  record  of  each  Int  of  steers  was  as  follows: 

Lot  fed  on  dry  com;  total  gain,  ]4fi8  pounds;  average  daily  gain, 
!).TS  pounds;  average  dadly  gain  per  head,  1.1^7  pounds. 

Lot  fed  on  soaked  com;  total  gain  of  lot,  1632  pounds;  avemge 
daily  gain,  10.88  pounds;  average  daily  gain  per  head,  2.176  pounds. 

■nie  summary  of  the  experiment  gives  the  frdlowing  as  the  amounts 
of  each  kind  of  food  consumed,  and  the  gains  per.  lot  and  per  head: 
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Lot  fed  on  dry  shelled  com:  16,244.5  pounds  of  Bhelled  coi^;  2667 
pounds  of  corn  fodder;  3GC7  pounds  of  KafBr  corn  fodder;  273  pounds 
of  oat  straw;  KGO  poimda  of  millet  hay;  960  pounds  of  prairie  hay; 
total  weight  of  food  consumed,  24,371,5  pound& 

Average  consumption  of  food  per  head:  Shelled  cam,  3,248.9  pounds; 
com  fodder,  513.4  pounds;  KafBr  com  fodder,  733.4  pounds;  oat  straw, 
54.6  pounds;  132  pounds  of  millet  hay,  and  192  pounds  of  prairie  bay; 
a  total  average  per  head  of  4,874.3  pounds  of  food. 

The  pestults  of  the  feeding  were  as  follows;  Total  gain  in  150  days 
feeding,  1,468  pounds;  average  gain  jn-r  head  in  1150  days,  298.6 
pounds;  average  daily  gain  per  lot  in  150  days,  9.78  pounds;  aveauge 
daily  gain  per  head,  1,957  pounds;  total  cost  of  feed  during  150  days, 
(92.57;  average  cost  of  feed  per  head,  J1S.51;  average  coat  per  pound 
of  gain,  6.3  cents;  food  eaten  per  pound  of  gain,  16.6  pounds. 

"nie  lot  fed  upon  soaked  corn  gave  the  following  record: 

Total  food  eaten:  Shelled  corn,  15,787.5  pounds;  com  fodder,  2,658 
pounds;  KafRr  com  fodder,  3,840  pounds;  oat  straw,  273  pounds; 
miUet  hay,  6C1  pounds;  prairie  hay,  1,003  pounds;  total  weight  eaten, 
34,127.5  pounds.  Average  food  eaten  per  head:  Shelled  com,  3,157,5 
pounds;  corm  fodder,  511.6  pounds;  Kaffir  com  fodder,  768  pounds; 
oat  straw,  54.G  pounds;  millet  hay,  132.2  pounds;  prairie  hay,  201.6; 
total  per  head,  4,825.5  pounds. 

Tlie  results  of  the  feeding  for  this  lot  were  as  follows; 

Total  gain  in  150  days  feeding,  1,632  pounds;  average  gain  ptr  head, 
326.4  pounds;  average  daily  gain  of  lof,  10,88  pounds;  average  daily 
gain  per  head,  2.176  pounds;  total  cost  of  feed,  ?90.613;  average  cost 
of  feed  per  head,  |18.122;  average  cost  per  pound  of  gain,  B.55  cents; 
food  eaten  per  pound  of  gain,  14.78  pounds. 

December  23d  it  was  found  that  tlie  droppings  of  the  lot  fed  upon 
soalied  com  amounted  to  11.65  pounds  (equal  to)  dry  com,  while  on 
the  same  date  the  diioppings  of  the  lot  fed  on  dry  corn  contained  16.53 
pounds  (equal  to)  of  dry  com.  As  the  experiment  progressed,  the 
amount  of  dr>'  com  in  the  lot  which  was  fed  the  dry  feed  increased 
to  19.87  pounds  to  each  115  pounds  of  com  fed,  while  with  the  lot  fed 
the  soaked  com,  the  droppings  contained  but  13.21  pounds  of  com  to 
each  115  fed. 

In  the  case  of  the  lot  fed  dry  com,  the  amount  of  grain  taken  from 
the  droppings  liad  an  actual  weifiht,  before  drying,  of  44.5  pounds  at 
the  close  of  the  test,  while  tlie  com  voided  by  those  to  which  the 
dry  com  was  fed,  weightd  but  32.33  pounds.  « 

Tlie  report  of  the  experiment  states  that  "these  two  lots  of  h^^ 
present  an  interesting  contrast  All  were  thrifty  young  hogs.  The 
two  lots  weighed  alike  within  one  pound  on  November  16th,  when  they 
were  put  behind  Hie  steers,  and  they  were  placed  under  exaetly  the 
same  conditions;  yet  tlie  hogs  following  lot  No.  2  (to  which  the  dry 
com  was  fed)  gained  112  pounds  more  than  those  following  lot  No. 
1,  and  this  in  141  days  feeding." 

The  experiment  demoniKtratod  the  fact  that  if  100  pounds  of  air- 
dried  com  was  placed  in  a  light  bag  and  immersed  in  water  for  a  mo- 
ment and  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly,  the  com  would  weigh  106.25 
pounds;  it  was  also  shown  that  100  pounds  of  similar  com  soaked  in 
water  12  hours  would  weigh  121.25  pounds,  and  that  the  limit  ap- 
peared to  be  reached  after  190  hours  Booking,  when  the  100  pounds 
weighed  147.5  pounds. 
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li  the  summary  of  the  experiment  the  following  poin'ts  are  brought 
out: 

1.  'Hie  five  steers  fed  on  soaked  corn  (shelled),  gained  a  total  of 
1,632  pounds  in  150  days  on  282  bushels  of  corn,  while  the  five  steers 
ted  on  dry  eom  gained  a  total  of  only  1,468  pounds  on  290  bu^^s  of 
com, 

2.  The  steers  fed  on  soakeil  com,  owing  to  tiieir  better  condition, 
brought  a  higher  price  in  the  market  flian  the  steers  fed  on  dry  com. 
Balancing  both  cost  of  feed  and  market  value  of  the  two  lots  there  is 
a  difference  of  f26,50  in  favor  of  soaking  the  com. 

3.  The  hogs  following  the  steers  fed  on  soaked  com  made  a  total 
gaiu  of  635  pounds,  wMle  the  hogs  following  the  dry  com  steers  made 
a  total  gain  of  747  pounds.  This  makes  a  difference  of  112  pounds  in 
favor  of  the  drj-  corn,  and  the  market  value  showed  a  difEerencc  of 
$5.58  in  favor  of  hogs  following  dry  com  steers, 

4.  Based  on  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  pay  to  soak  com  if  it  can 
be  scm.ked  for  six  cents  or  less  per  bushel. 


WTIEAT  AS  STOCK  FOOD. 


The  quarterly  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
devotes  consldemble  amount  of  space  to  the  consideration  of  wheat  as 
a  stock  food,  and  aJso  to  a  comparison  between  it  and  com.  One  of 
the  writers  advances  the  following  arguments  in  favor  of  wheat: 

"From  a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  wheat  is  a  more  nearly  perfect 
food  for  animals  of  all  kinds  tlian  is  com,  and  pound  for  pound,  pro- 
■  daces  greater  gains.  Oorn  contains  too  great  a  proportion  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats,  and  the  excess  is  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted, 
by  tajting  the  energies  of  the  animal  in  the  digestion  of  elements  that 
cannot  be  assimilated.  Its  'nutritive  ratio*,  which  is  the  ratio  exist- 
ing between  the  quantity  of  protein-muscle  forming  elements  and  the 
combined  quantities  of  carbohydrates  and  fats,  is  too  wide.  Wheat 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  pnotein  and  a  less  proportion  of 
carbohydrates,  and,  therefore,  comes  nearer  than  com  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  animals.  There  are,  however,  other  considerations, 
as  of  mechanical  condition,  militating  against  wheat  and  in  favor  of 
com,  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  fed  as  nearly  alone 
as  grain  ia  usnaDy  fed  in  this  western  country,  com  is  not,  by  weight, 
lie  more  valuable  feed.  In  any  case,  it  is  undisputed  that  it  ia  better 
whero  wheat  is  fed,  to  make  it  only  the  basis  of  a  ration,  instead  of 
feeding  it  clear,  to  compensate  for  its  deficienci^  by  the  additiffli  of 
other  food.'s,  and  thus  'balance'  the  ration." 

A  writer  who  has  had  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  feeding 
wheat  recommends  the  following  as  safe  and  profitable  rations; 
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The  writer  furth.^-  staoes  that  the  experience  of  himself  and  oeigfa- 
bons  demonstrates  that  Nob.  1  and  2  are  beat  suited  for  fattening  ani 
mals,  and  Koe.  3  and  4  best  for  growing  animals. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsia  Experiment  Station,  wrote  a« 
follows  in  reference  to  the  use  of  ground  wheat  as  a  stock  food; 

"As  to  the  fine  or  coarse  grinding  of  wheat,  I  cannot  give  definite 
information.  In  general,  for  cattle  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  grind 
the  gnaan  fine,  since  grain  cracked,  or  slightly  cru^ed,  seems  very 
palatable  and  la  well  liked  by  most  feeders.  I  admit  there  m  great 
diverMty  of  opinion  on  all  these  points,  and  one  can  get  any  sort  of 
ani  answer  he  searches  for.  I  think  wheat  rolled  or  broken  ratter  _ 
coarse  by  grinding  (chop  feed)  will  prove  very  satisfactory  for  steers, 
and  that  they  will  less  oft^  cloy  («i  it  than  when  ground  into  a  flour, 
which  is  apt  to  make  a  pasty  mass  on  mastication  unless  well  mixed 
with  bran  or  com. 

"I  know  of  but  a  single  experiment  in  feeding  wbeat  to  steers. 
Prof.  Wm.  Brown,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Collie,  fed  damaged 
wheat  to  20  months-old  8Ft#era  averaging  1,030  pounds.  He  saya:  It 
was  a  miserably  dried  up,  rfiriveled  and  badly  damaged  sample  of  fall 
wheat.  Millers  would  not  even  take  a  present  of  it.'  He  found  it  re- 
quired five  pounds  hay,  twenty-three  pounds  roots  and  four  and  one- 
half  pounds  wheat  to  add  one  pound  live  weight.  This  is  a  rather 
small  amount  of  feed  all  around  for  a  pound  of  increase. 

"At  the  Woodhum  Experiment  Station,  England,  I>octoT  Voelcker 
fed  wheat  three  seasons  to  fattening  sheep,  in  comparison  with  grain, 
oil  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  concluded  tiat  wheat  produced 
the  cheapest  gain,  at  current  prices  for  food  stuffs  in  England. 

"A  number  of  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  feeding  wheat  to 
hogs.  At  the  Dominion  Experiment  Station,  Ottawa,  Prof.  Robertson 
fed  wheat  injured  by  froet  to  hogs,  with  a  gain  varying  from  nine  to 
fourteen  pounds  of  live  weight  from  one  bushel  of  shrunEeu  wheat, 
the  larger  gain  from  a  bushel  being  with  gpowingpigs,  and  the  smaller 
with  heax^y  hogs.     At  this  station  we  have  conducted  some  experi- 
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menta  v/iih  wheat  in  comparison  witli  com,  tlie  results  of  wtiich 
have  not  yet  been  publiebed.  I  may  say,  however,  that  a  combinatioti 
of  wheat  and  cora  gave  a  hLghen  rate  of  gaia  with  h<^  than  ^dier 
grain  fed  separately. 

"As  to  the  relative  merita  of  wheat  and  com,  it  is  hard  to  draw  any 
exact  oomparisoD,  for  we  can  only  compare  things  that  are  alike.  POi- 
growing  animals  I  place  wheat  from  ten  to  tweoty-five  per  cent  above 
com;  for  simply  fattening  growing  hogs,  I  doubt  if  it  will  go  any 
furtiier,  pound  for  pound.  A  mixture  of  wheat  and  com,  groand,  will 
make  more  pork  flian  either  alone,  I  am  quite  sure." 

Prof.  Qiilcott,  of  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  thus  9um- 
marizes  tlie  results  of  their  experiments  in  the  use  of  wheat  as  food 
fov;  hogs: 

"1.  Hogs  uveragiDg  100  pounds  in  wei^t  can  be  purdiased  near 
September  1  at  |1.50  per  cwt.,  live  weight,  fed  three  months  on  noth- 
log  but  wheat,  water,  ashes  and  salt,  and  an  occasional  handful  of 
hay  or  com  fodder,  butcheired  and  sold  December  1  for  f5.50  per  cwt.. 
dressed,  and  will  return  from  56  to  58  cents  per  bn^el  for  wheat  con- 
sumed, without  allowing  anything  for  manure  or  labor  in  caring  for 
hogs. 

"2.  At  present  prices  wheat  can  be  profitably  fed  as  an  entire  ra- 
tion, but  it  would  undoubtedly  pay  better  to  mix  it  with  some  other 
food,  particularly  during  the  earlier  stages  of  fattening. 

"3.  Hogs  fed  on  ground  wheat  made  a  more  rapid  and  unifoon 
gain  and  produced  more  pork  of  rather  better  quality;  but  they  also 
consumed  more  food  than  those  fed  upon  whole  whieat.  lliose  fed 
ground  wheat  required  4.S1  pounds  of  wheat  to  produce  one  pound 
of  gain,  while  th<we  fed  w4iole  wheat  required  4.91  pounds  to  maiBtlie 
same  gain.  Ground  wheat  brought  58.39  cents  per  bu^el,  while  that 
fed  whole  brought  55.83  cents  per  bushel,  a  difference  of  only  2.54i 
cents  per  buEdieL  This  would  hairdly  pay  for  grinding,  but  conGdder- 
ing  the  better  quality  of  the  pork  and  grearter  weight,  it  would  prob- 
ably pay  to  grind,  if  it  could  be  done  without  much  extra  coat. 

"4.  Qround  wheat  brought  58.39  cents,  whole  wheat  55.83  cents, 
peas  65.36  cents,  and  com  60  cents  per  bu^el,  on  an  average,  for  all 
thegiraincootsumiedduringtheendreexperiment,  oontinuingfornineiy- 
days.  Hogs  fed  on  peas  did  much  better,  in  proportion,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  experiment  ttian  they  did  during  the  latter  part, 
which  would  indicate  thait  peaa  are  not  as  good  for  a  complete  ration 
for  a  long  period  as  either  wheat  or  com. 

"5.  The  quality  of  the  pork  made  from  com  and  ground  wheat  wa* 
about  equal,  and  was  superior  to  that  made  from  whole  wheat,  peas 
or  mixed  food.    That  made  from  mixed  foods  was  the  fattest. 

"6.  The  average  daily  gain  of  h<^ra  fed  on  peas  was  1,21  pounds;  on 
whole  wheat,  1.12  pounds;  on  ground  corn,  1.40  pounds;  on  ground 
wheat,  1.32  pounds,  and  on  mixed  foods,  1.61  pounds. 

"7.  This  question  was  not  settled,  but  it  was  very  plainly  demon- 
strated that  a  considerably  lai^er  return  per  bushel  for  food  consumed 
would  have  been  realized  if  the  h<^9  had  been  sold  at  the  end  of  th<' 
seoond  period.  This  was  particularly  true  of  lot  1,  fed  on  peas.  Kii- 
decnease  in  rate  of  gain  in  proportHoD  to  food  consumed  for  those  fed 
com  meal  and  wheat  was  no  greater  than  could  be  accoimted  for  bj' 
the  natural  result  of  increased  weight  and  age." 
Secretary  Cobum,  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  after  obtain- 
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ing  the  results  of  practical  experainen'ta  Id  a  large  proportion  of  tiie 
counties  of  the  Stat«,  thus  summarizes  the  situation  as  illustrated  by. 
tiiem: 

"It  is  superior  to  com,  pound  for  pound,  as  a  grain  to  produce 
healthful,  well-balanced  growth  in  young  animals. 

Mixed  with  corn,  oats  or  bran,  it  is  much  superior  to  either  alone, 
for  work  h<WBes. 

Fed  to  cows,  it  is  an  exceptional  milk-producer,  and  for  that  pur- 
poee  com  is  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  it 

For  swine  of  all  ages,  it  is  a  healthful  and  agreeable  food,  giving 
generous  returaa  in  both  friuneworlt  and  flesh,  but  fed  whole,  espe- 
cially without  soaicing,  is  used  at  a  disadvantage.  Ground  and  made 
into  slops,  it  is  invaluable  for  suckling  cows,  and  for  pigs  both  before 
and  after  weaning. 

For  cattle,  it  has,  at  least  as  a  part  of  their  grain  ration,  a  very 
high  value,  whieh  is  miict  enhanced  in  tte  line  of  needed  variety  by 
mixing  with  com,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  mixing  judiciously 
with  bran,  oil  calie  or  other  albuminous  foods  tending  to  balance  the 
carbonaceous  nature  of  Uio  clear  wheat. 

With  com  and  wheat  approximating  the  same  price  per  bushel,  it 
is  not  unprofitable  nor  wicked  to  feed  the  wheat;  yet,  if  it  can  be 
ground,  rolled,  cm^hed  or  in  eouie  way  broken  at  a  total  cost  not  ex 
ceeding  five  to  seven  cents  per  bualiel,  to  feed  it  whole  and  dry  is  un- 
it can  be  ground  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  a  major- 
ity of  Kansas  farms  for  very  much  less. 

If  grinding  is  impracticable,  soaking  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  (the  length  of  time  depending  »oinewliat  upon  the  weather  and 
season)  ia  for  various  reasons  df^med  desirable,  but  is  injudicious  to 
any  extent  that  its  being  moist  facilitates  swallowing  without  the 
mastication  or  the  proper  mixing  with  saliva.  Any  arramgement  or 
system  of  feeding  by  which  the  grain  was  delivered  in  sueh  a  way 
that  the  animal  could  eat  but  slowly,  would  largely  overcome  this 
defect 

It  is  a  superior  food  for  all  fowls,  and  as  a  promoter  of  the  maxi- 
mum egg  praductifHi,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  otter  grain. 


OOTTOX-ftEEl)  PEED. 


During  the  past  season  quite  a  large  amooint  of  a.  mixture  of  ground 
cotbon-seed  hulls  and  cotton-seed  meal  have  been  sold  in  the  State 
as  a  dairy-  food.  The  mixture  was  said  to  contain  not  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  cotton-seed  meal,  but  all  samples  examined  indicated  that 
the  proportion  of  pure  cotton-seed  meal  was  considerably  less  than 
the  amount  advertised,  and  that,  in  fact,  in-  many  cases  there  was 
barely  sufBcient  of  tlie  meal  to  color  the  mixture,  and  in  n>me  cases 
even  this  appears  to  have  been  in  a  damaged  condition. 

We  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  obtain  the  \iews  and  results 
of  practical  dairymen  and  stock  feeders  who  have  ni»ed  the  mixture, 
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and  thus  far  nono  are  incliu'ed  to  speak  favorably  of  tie  antticle  when 
compared  with  copniiieaJ,  bran  or  other  stock  foods  then  on  the  mar- 
ket; but  the  main  difficulty  in  most  of  the  answers  was  in  the  fact 
that  but  few  of  those  who  had  eiperamenTed  had  weighed  the  milk 
or  kept  careful  acoounts  of  the  results  of  their  test. 

Thomas  J.  Philips,  residing  near  Atgleo,  Chester  county,  having  a 
fetrge  dairy  kept  for  the  sale  of  milk,  reports  that  in  January  he  fed  it 
and  made  a  careful  test  "wltih  its  milk  producing  value  as  compared  with 
wheat  and  eorn-meol,  and  with  wheat  bran  and  corn-meal;  he  found 
that  with  the  cotton-seed  feed,  com-meal  and  clover  hay,  making  his 
pation  costing  him  nineteen  and  one-half  cents  per  cow;  with  wheat 
bran,  corn-meal  and  clover  hay,  costing  eighteen  cents  per  day  per  cow, 
and  wheat  bran,  com-mealandclo\'erhay,atacostof  sixteen centsper 
day  per  cow,  the  amount  of  milk,  although  costing  more  with  the  cot- 
bon-seed  feed,  did  not  increase  in  amount,  and  that  he  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  pay  with  com-meal,  wheat  and  wheat 
bran,  compared  with  their  present  prices. 

S.  F.  Barber,  living  near  Harrisburg,  and  carrying  on  a  large  dairy 
for  butter  and  cream,  reports  that  he  had  made  a  careful  experiment 
with  cotton-seed  feed  and  did  not  find  it  satisfactory.  Re  reports  ae 
follows: 

"After  three  weeks'  trial,  I  have  not  been  able  to  increase  the  milk 
How  or  the  peT,centage  of  butter  fat.  During  the  trial  they  were  fed 
one-third  coarse  bran,  one-third  com  chop  and  one-third  cotton-seed 
feed.  On  this  feed  they  about  held  their  own  in  milk,  but  lost  in  live 
weight;  my  usual  feed  costing  less  per  day  per  cow,  made  more  milk 
and  more  butter  fat," 

The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  (Bulletin,  Vol,  VI,  No.  2,  for 
April,  1893),  gives  the  following  as  a  result  of  an  extended  experiment 
at  the  station: 

'"Hie  result  shows  that  thirteen  pounds  of  cotton-aeed  hulls  can  be 
advantageously  used  to  take  the  place  of  fifteen  pounds  of  com  silage 
and  six  pounds  of  hay  in  making  up  a  ration  with  three  pounds  of 
cotton-aeed  meal  and  five  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  while  reducing  the 
eost  about  ten  per  cent. 

"We  are  thoi-oughly  convinced  that,  properly  used,  cottonseed  hulls 
from  sound  seed  and  free  from  extraneous  matter,  of  such  quality 
jis  those  furnished  to  us  for  this  series  of  experiments,  are  a  valuable 
addition  bo  our  list  of  feed  stuffs  for  milch  cows.  We  can  recommend  as 
giring  satisfactory  i-esults  the  use  of  as  much  as  fifteen  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  hulls  in  the  daily  ration  per  1,000  pounds,  live  weight.  A 
larger  proportion  has,  with  our  cows,  caused  a  weakening  of  the  di- 
geative  iwwers,  evidenced  in  some  eases  by  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea, 
and  in  <rthera  to  constipation. 

"Ootton-seed  meal  and  cotton-se<-Kl  hulls  should  be  far  more  exten- 
sively used  as  a  cattle  food.  These  products  of  the  cotton  fielife  of 
the  South  will  enable  the  farmers  of  Tennessee  to  maintain  or  to  re- 
store the  fertili'ty  of  their  landst  at  the  least  cost  for  manures." 

Prof.  H.  J.  Watei's,  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  ^Vgriculturnl  Experiment 
Station,  gives  the  following  ns  the  composition  of  the  cotton-seed  feed 
used  by  them : 
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Id  relatioa  to  tlLe  comparatlTe  proportioD  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
L-otton-SBCd  bulla  in  the  feed,  Prof.  Watera  wrltea  as  follows: 

"The  analysis  of  the  cotton-seed  feed  would  indicate  ithat  tills  pur- 
ticular  sample  contained  less  meal  and  more  hulls  than  was  claimed. 
A  mixture  of  one  part  of  meal  to  nine  of  hulls  would  have  about  the 
composition  of  the  sample  examined.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
howeyer,  that  the  co*ton-seed  meal  is  a  fine  powder  and  might  very 
neadily  sift  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  pile  of  the  feed,  so  that  the  sam- 
ple as  sent  may  not  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  feed." 

The  report  of  the  Pennsjlvania  Experiment  station  compares  the 
digestibility  of  cotton-seed  feed  with  that  of  bran,  com,  timothy  hay 
and  com  fodder,  as  follows: 
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The  same  authority  gives  the  coini«irative  digestibility  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  cotton-seed  hulls  and  of  two  mixtures  of  the  two,  aa  fol 
lows: 
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In  summing  up,  Prof.  Waters  writes: 

"According  to  the  above  figures,  cotton-eeed  feed  is  a  relative  ex- 
pensive feed,  especially  wheti  compared  with  ooeu-se  fodders  It  seems 
to  be  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  economical  feed  for  Northern 
farmers  to  buy.  Tn  the  Southern  States,  (vhere  hay  is  often  scarce 
and  expensive  and  the  hulls  are  comparatively  cheap,  the  latter  un- 
doubtedly offer  an  economical  subtrtitute  for  coarse  l^der,  while  th* 
feeding  vnhie  of  the  meat  is  nnqnewtioned." 
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DAIBT  HEStDS  AND  DAIRY  BARNS. 


The  experience  gained  by  some  of  ih-e  ownem  of  our  lai^er  dairy 
herds  during  the  past  ten  yeara  is  of  a  nature  wluch  should  lead  ua 
to  pause  and  consider  whether  we  may  not,  at  leflrt  in  certain  direc- 
tions, have  gone  too  far  for  profit  and  for  the  general  good  health  of 
our  animals.  The  indications  ane  that  the  theory  that  warmth  and 
ebelter  are  equivalent  to  food,  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  fbat  t^ere 
i!B  a  possibility  of  keeping  dairy  stock  too  warm  for  ptwitiTe  profit, 
and  that  inereasing  the  yield  of  the  cow  beyond  a  certain  point  may 
be  followed  by  consequences  whidi  may  rob  it  of  all  of  it8pn^t,or1ihat 
in  other  words,  the  increased  lose  from  disease  may  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  possible  gain. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  take  the  recent  outbreak  of  tubepculosis 
in  a  lai^  herd  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Here  we  had  one  hnndred 
cowB  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  flie  production  of  large 
amounts  of  milk  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  As  they  were  sdeeted  with 
great  care  by  a  good  judge  of  dairy  stock,  it  would  have  been  imposm- 
hle  to  have  found  one  hundred  other  cows  in  one  herd  anywhere  in 
(he  State  giving  such  satisfactory  results  in  point  of  yield  and  cost  of 
the  product;  they  were  liberally  fed  upon  the  beet  of  food,  kept  in  ii 
warm  barn  and  well  cared  tor  in  eveiy  respect 

A  tnbcn^nlar  animal  was  introduced  into  tlie  herd  without  sttaunciOn, 
and  in  a  ^ort  time  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cows  were  found  to 
be  infected,  and  were  promptly  killed  by  order  of  the  trustees.  "nUs 
infection  could  not  be  chafed  to  any  predispomtion  to  the  disease, 
foe  the  animals  were  as  healthy  a  looking  a  herd  as  coold  be  found 
anywhene,  and  the  fact  that  until  the  introduction  of  this  animal 
they  had  been  healliy,  would  indicate  that  there  was  no  special  ten- 
dency to  disease  of  this  or  any  otiier  kind,  and  yet  within  a  compara- 
tively *ort  space  of  time,  the  damage  was  done  and  the  injury  be- 
yond repair. 

Measurements  show  tbat  each  animal  had  an  average  of  about  475 
cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  that,  at  least  in  cold  weatier,  the  stables 
were  made  warm  by  the  animal  heat  and  breath  of  the  occupants, 
and  it  is  pn>bably  to  this  fact  that  the  great  percentage  of  infection 
was  due,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  contrived  «  better 
mode  of  spreading  a  contagious  disease  than  was  here  presented,  and 
all  <rf  the  SQrronndings  of  care,  warmth,  etc.,  had  a  tendency  only  to 
make  the  case  worse. 

This  and  similajr  Instances  within  the  experience  of  every  veteri 
nary  surgeon  in  the  State  will  serve  to  illnstrafre  the  point  "dhat  we 
wiidi  to  make,  viz,  that  there  is  a  condition  beyond  which  we  cannot 
KO  with  profit,  and  that  if  this  point  is  passed,  either  by  increasing 
fhe  warmth  of  the  stock,  in  heavy  feeding  and  milking,  or  tu'  increas- 
ing the  number  k^t  witliin  certain  limlt^  the  danger  to  and  the  per- 
oemtage  of  loss  from  disease  is  greatly  increased. 

Every  flock  mastw  knows  that  the  pnnflt  obtained  from  fifty  sheep 
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in  one  enclosure  cannot  be  doubled  by  one  hundred;  every  poultry 
keeper  knows  that  the  profit  from  fifty  hens  cannot  be  doubled,  even 
with  similar  care  and  f€«d.  And  we  ane  forced  to  admit  the  fact  tim.t 
the  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  our  dairy  stock. 

We  would  not  wi^  to  be  understood  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  animals  in  one  place  necessai-ily  increases  their  liability  to  disease 
and  death,  but  we  think  that  the  statistics  prove  that  this  condition 
of  affairs  does  practically  exist,  and  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  immediate 
fact  that  the  numbers  have  been  increased,  but  to  the  fact  that  in 
ninety-uine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  this  increase  in  numbers  is  made 
possible  by  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  aii'  space  per  animal;  and 
we  think  that  it  is  just  here  that  the  evil  will  be  found,  and  that 
it  is  here  that  the  remedy  should  be  applied.  When  the  num- 
bers are  increased,  instead  of  decreasing  the  air  space  per  animal,  it 
should  be  incrensed;  for  every  addition  is  like  adding  fuel  to  a  flame; 
it  makes  the  conflagration  that  much  the  more  difficidt  to  conLroi. 

John  M.  Parker,  in  a  paper  read  before  tlie  Massachusetts  Veteri- 
nary Association,  uses  the  following  language: 

"Our  suiToundiuffs  make  us  what  we  are.  If  our  treatment  could 
iK^n  with  the  birth  of  the  patient,  in  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  cases 
we  should  have  no  tuberciilosis  to  treat.  No  matter  about  the  family 
historj'.  .-Vud  this  remark  applies  equally  well  to  the  dairy  cow. 
Their  surroundings  make  them  what  they  arc.  And  I  venture  to 
assert  that  if  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  were  what  they  should 
be,  we  would  have  little  or  no  bovine  tuberculosis  in  our  dairy  herds. 
It  is  the  common,  every  day  life  that  the  person  leads  that  governs  his 
health,  and  it  is  the  common  every  day  life  the  dairj-  cow  leads  that 
goveraa  her  health  and  vitality.  Their  surpoundings  make  them  what 
they  ai-e. 

"Sanitary  science  has  made  vast  strides  in  the  If^t  twenty  years, 
yet  our  dairy  fanns  are  in  practically  the  sjime  condition  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  In  fact  no  effort:  is  made  on  the  average  farm  to  con- 
form to  any  wanitary  laws  or  regulations  whatsoever.  The  old,  bar- 
barous practice  of  confining  the  cow  in  sliancMons  is  still  in  use,  and 
the  old  bam  and  bam  yjird,  with  its  strong  odor  and  slimy  filth,  are 
still  In  existence. 

"Sanitary  science  is  advancing  eveiiy  year.  Our  cities  are  well 
drained,  our  driakinK  water  is  ciiretully  guarded,  houses  and  schools 
must  have  sufUcient  liK'ht  and  air,  our  young  men  and  children  must 
have  exercise,  and  yet  our  dairy  cattle  are  expected  to  retain  their 
heallhand  strength,  and  to  maintain  their  vitality,  ^ut  up  for  months 
in  close  barns,  without  ventilation  or  fresh  air,  and  with  little  light; 
compelled  to  atand  in  their  tracks  unable  to  move,  unable  to  tuni 
around  even  to  lick  their  sides." 

In  another  portion  of  his  essay,  Mr.  Parker  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"Every  one  knows  that  exercise  increases  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
muscles,  and  in  consequence  of  the  greater  amount  of  waste  products 
carried  off  and  the  grater  amount  of  oxygen  required  by  the  sys- 
tem, a  quickening  of  the  heart's  action  and  a  quickening  of  breathing 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  when  little  or  no  exercise  is  taken,  the 
circulation  becomes  sluggish,  the  heart,  like  any  other  lai^e  muscle, 
degenerates  for  want  of  use.  The  bTeathiug  becomes  shallow  and  the 
lungs  are  not  expanded.     ^Tien  any  extra  strain  is  put  upon  them. 
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ttiey  are  not  able  to  do  their  work,  and  we  have  rupture  and  perma- 
nent dilation  of  the  air  cells,  along  with  weak  lungs  and  a  predispoei- 
tion  to  pulmonai?  disease. 

In  referring  to  exercise  I  do  not  wish  to  be  underStx)od  as  advocat- 
ing a  large  field  or  range  for  the  cattle  to  run  over.  I  do  not  wiah  to  ad- 
vocate anything  impracticable,  but  I  do  think  that  the  present  method 
of  confining  dairy  cattle  with  stanchions  is  capable  of  improvement. 
I  do  think  they  oug'ht  to  be  allowed  Uieir  liberty,  and  further,  I  donoit 
see  anything  impracticable  in  any  such  «iiggeBtioa.  Any  condition  that 
affects  the  comfort  of  the  animals  must  affect  tiieir  general  well 
being." 

Dr.  Parker,  after  making  a.  careful  inspection'  of  a  lai^  Bumber 
of  dairy  bams  and  eow  houses,  publishes  the  following  table,  showing 
the  actual  condition  of  twelve  talien  ait  random: 
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In  commenting  upon  the  table,  he  writes:  "You  will  observe  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  cattle  are  far  too  crowded.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  each 
animal  must  have  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  probably,  with  good 
ventilation,  tiat  may  be  sufficient;  at  any  rate  it  is  an  immense  im- 
provement on  many  farms  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  But  even  1,000 
cubic  feet  are  altogether  inadequate  if  there  is  no  ventilation.  What 
must  be  tiie  condition,  then,  of  the  barns  when,  as  in  No.  5,  there  is 
only  143  cubic  feet  for  each  animal,  with  no  ventilation?  In  only 
three  farms  out  of  the  twelve,  you  wUl  notice,  is  there  amy  attempt 
made  at  ventilation,  and  even  in  these  it  is  more  in  name  than  in  fact. 
And  not  in  a  single  barn  that  I  have  been  in  is  Uiere  any  provision 
made  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air." 


POOD  EATIO:>fS— THEm  QU.tNTITY   AND  EFFECT. 


A  careful  series  of  experiments  conducted  at  the  State  College  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  under  the  supervision  of  Professors 
Waters,  Caldwell  and  Weld,  enabled  them  to  draw  the  following  con- 
clnsions  as  to  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rations  of  cows: 

1,  When  the  average  cost  of  the  food  consumed  pnr  cow  per  dfiy 
was  19.9  cents,  an  increase  of  2.5  cents  in  the  cost  of  the  ration  pro- 
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dnced  an  increase  in  tike  valoe  ot  the  batter,  product  3.6  ceirts,  or  a  net 
gain  ot  1.1  centB  per  oow,  anHMmting  to  27.2  cents  per  day  for  a  herd 
of  25  cows,  or  |72.50  per  year. 

2.  A  further  increase  of  2.7  o^tls  per  day,  making  the  ration  cost 
25.1  cents,  trowed  no  increase  ra  the  bntter  product,  and  was  there- 
fore fed  at  a  h»B. 

3.  At  tliiJB  point  a  redncrtion  in  the  daily  cost  of  the  food  consumed 
to  20.1  cents  per  con*,  showed  a  net  gain  in  the  daily  profit  retnmed 
of  3.5  cents  over  the  period  when  the  ration  cost  25.1  cents,  amonnting 
to  9262.50  per  year  for  a  herd  of  25  cows, 

4.  A  further  reduction  of  3  cents  per  day  in  the  coet  of  tlie  ratioo, 
making  the  average  cost  17.1  cents,  gave  the  smallest  prodt  of  any 
period  in  theexperiment,  amounting  toalossof  6.3  cents  per  cow  when 
compared  with  the  ration  costing  20  cents,  and  7.4  cents  per  day  in 
comparison  with  a  ration  costing  22-4  cents,  'niis  means  a  yeariy  loss 
on  25  cows,  when  compared  with  the  ration  costing  20.1  cents,  of 
$472.50,  and  $555.00  when  compared  with  the  ration  costing  22.4  cents 
per  day. 

5.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  profitable  in  the  average  case  to  in- 
crease the  food  of  animals  as  long  ae  they  continue  to  Aow  an  in- 
crease in  the  butter  prodnced,  for  beyond  a  certain  limit,  whidi  varies 
with  different  animiUs,  the  increased  product  is  made  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased coet  of  food. 

6.  While  there  is  danger  of  loss  from  over-feeding,  as  is  dM>wn 
by  the  resnlts  in  period  111,  there  ia  a  very  mu(h  greater  probability 
of  a  loss  occurrring  from  under-feeding  in  ordinary  practice,  rfnce  the 
most  pnoAteble  rations  in  our  trials  were  nearly  np  to  the  limit  of 
the  appetites  of  the  animals  when  the  consumption  of  any  conmdera- 
ble  quantil^  of  coarse  fodder  was  required  of  them. 

7.  Wide  differences  are  shown  in  the  yearly  profit  returned  by  ani- 
mals producing  approximately  the  same  amount  of  milk  and  batter. 
The  extremes  in  ten  animals  used  in  this  trial  are  as  1  is  to  1.95 

8.  The  ration  giving  us  the  greatest  daily  profit  is  lighter  in  digest- 
ible nntri^its  than  recommended  by  Wolff  and  that  found  to  be  the 
average  of  a  number  of  leading  dairymen  in  Wisconsin,  but  agrees 
in  details  quite  closely  with  the  American  standard  proposed  by 
Prof.  Henry. 

In  this  experiment  tlie  grain  ration  was  composed  of  com  meal, 
54.6;  wheat  bran,  27,3,  and  linseed  mejU,  18.2,  by  wei^it;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  expMiment  each  cow  was  given  8  pounds  of  the 
grain  ration,  and  12  pounds  of  timothy  hay;  this  ration  was  gradually 
increased,  the  comparative  ration  between  the  grain  and  hay  being 
rawfully  preserved  until  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  experiment, 
when  each  animnl  wn.^  eating  12  pounds  of  the  grain  ration  and  18 
pounds  of  hay  daily;  the  ration  was  still  further  inrreased,  although 
that  of  the  twenty-fourth  day  was  fully  np  to  the  capacity  of  some  of 
the  cows,  until  at  the  sixty-fourth  day,  some  of  the  best  feedere  were 
eating  19  pounds  of  the  grain  ration  nnd  27  poundi»  of  hay.  From 
this  point  the  daily  ration  was  gradimtly  decrentted  to  the  point  at 
which  it  commenced. 

Tn  order  to  reduce  the  chances  of  error  to  a  minimum,  the  term  of 
the  experiment  (101  days)  was  divided  into  five  divisions,  two  of 
which  were  at  a  timo  when  the  food  was  being  Increased,  two  of  them 
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when  it  was  being  diminished  and  one  when  ihe  lai^^  amoant  was 
bein^  given,    l^e  ay«<age  ot  each  period  was  as  follows: 

l«t  period, 24  dajB:  Grain,  10.7  lbs.;  ha;,  14.5  lbs. 

2d  pniod, 21  daye:  Gi<ain,  13.0  ib&;  hay,  15.9  Ibe. 

3d  period, 32  days:  Gmin,  15.1  lbs.;  hay,  15.1  Ibfs. 

4th  period, 14  days:  Grain,  12.2  lbs. ;  hay,  14.d  lbs. 

5th  period, 10  days:  Grain,    8.5  lbs.;  hay,  12.8  lbs. 

In  reTiewing  the  results  of  this  feeding  experiment,  Prof.  Watefs 
ueea  the  following  language: 

"In  other  words,  an  average  daily  profit  of  9.7  cents  was  given  in 
Period  I  when  the  cost  of  (t>od  was  19.9  centa  per  day. 

An  increase  of  2.5  cents  in  the  cost  of  food  consumed,  making  the 
daily  ration  worth  22.4  ceuita,  returned  an  increase  in  the  value  fft  the 
bn  titer  of  3,6  cents  in  Period  11,  or  a  net  increase  of  1.1  cent  per  day 
per  cow. 

On  a  herd  of  26  cows  in  milk,  300  days,  this  amounts  to  27.2  cents 
per  day  or  |72.50  per  year.  In  Period  III  a  further  increase  in  tiie 
qaan'tity  of  food  consumed,  amoanrting  to  2.7  cents  per  day  caused  a 
loes  of  4.7  cents  per  cow  per  day  or  |1.17  per  day  and  $352.50  per  year 
on  25  cows,  when  compared  with  Period  11.  When  compai«d  with 
Period  I,  this  is  a  loaa  of  3.7  cents  per  day  per  cow,  amounting  to  92.5 
cents  per  day  and  |277.50  per  year  in  the  herd  named. 

In  Period  IV,  covering  fourteen  days,  the  ration  had  been  reduced 
to  an  average  daily  cost  of  20.1  cents,  resuHing  in  an  increase  in  the 
net  profit  of  3.5  cents.  Itis  would  return  a  yearly  profit  of  $262.50 
over  that  used  in  Period  III  on  the  herd  above  described.  A  furttxer 
reduction  in  the  ration  was  made  in  Period  V,  covering  ten  days, 
bringing  the  ration  down  to  an  average  daily  cost  of  17,1  cents  per 
cow,  from  which  was  returned  the  smallest  net  profit  of  any  period 
in  the  experiment,  involving  a  loss  of  6.3  cents  per  cow  per  day  or  for 
25  cows  a  loss  of  |1.57  per  day  or>  (472.50  per  year  when  compared 
with  Period  V. 

In  Periods  in  and  V  we  have  the  extremes  of  heavy  and  light  feed- 
ing, 90  far  as  this  trial  is  involved,  and  find  by  a  comparison  of  the 
results  a  net  profit  amounting  to  2.8  cents  per  day  pot  cow  or  $192.00 
per  year  from  25  cows,  to  the  credit  of  heavy  f eedi  ng.  In  other,  words, 
heavy  feeding  proved  very  much  more  economical  and  profitable  than 
tbe  ration  costing  17  cents  per  day,  but  Ml  far  short  of  returning  as 
much  profit  as  two  intermediate  rations.  The  loss  from  using  ttie 
lightest  ration  in  a  year  with  25  cows,  compared  with  Period  II, 
amounts  to  $562.50. 

In  order  to  teat  the  comparative  profit  of  well  balanced  and  poody 
balanced  ratiwis  for  feeding  cattle,  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
(Bnllettn  No.  22,  September,  1893),  divided  a  lot  of  right  steena  into 
two  lots  of  four  earfi,  and  gave  one  lot  a  well  balanced  feeding  ration 
and  to  the  other  gave  grain,  hay  and  fodder  in  the  usual  manner;  the 
grain  ration  was  composed  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  15  parts,  cotton-seed 
meal,  4  parts,  and  bran,  2  parts;  5  pounds  of  cut  turnips  and  a  half 
{^t  of  molasses  (as  a  condiment)  was  given  both  lots.  It  w>as  found 
that  the  lot  fed  on  a  pooriy  balanced  ration  did  not  reHsh  the  mo- 
lasses during  the  latter  half  of  the  experiment,  and  it  was  disoontiB- 
ued  entirely. 
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A  partial  re«alt  of  the  experimeat  is  given  in  the  following  con- 
densed form  in  £he  bulletin  quoted: 

Showing  Total  Gains  and  Average  Daily  Gains  Made  in  Periods  of  Four 
Weeks. 

FIUOD.  Lot  1.  Lor  1. 

i  Quia  muds  darlunnt  four  OMka U.DOpoDnda.       V.OOpr 
Atanoe  dallr  giVa,  dDrln«  Bn(  tour  WMki S.Sl     do.  O.tt 

lie t?9.a)     do.         Slim 


>--^ 


(Gl 


Prof.  Miller  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
gain  appears  to  have  been  during  the  second  period,  when  the  daily 
gain  per  steer  (for  28  days),  was  nearly  four  and  three-quarter  pounds, 
or  at  the  rate  of  142  pounds  per  month. 

The  amount  and  cost  of  the  food  consumed  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing  table: 


Total  Amount  of  Feed 

Used  and  Cost  of  Same. 

Loll.  BaluosdBuion. 

Lot »,  Poortj  BklBDoM  iUHon. 

Kind  of  Food. 

'^?^*" 

^- 

Kind  Of  rood. 

Pound. Of 

Oat  of 
food. 

Oorn  Slid  oob  me>l 

!! 

OomwdoofmeU 

B.830 

vaa 

4.144 

«.'^ 

!!! 

« 

11,  m 

«nu 

11.4M 

rrof.  Miller,  in  drawing  conclusions  from  this  table,  writes  as 
follows: 

"It  will  be  seen  that  Lot  1  consumed  nearly  eight  hundred  pounds 
more  grain,  and  two  hundred  pounds  more  fodder,  tban  Lot  2,  or  an 
average  of  8.8  pounds  of  grain,  and  2.7  of  fodder  per  day.  But  it  was 
most  noticeable  throuffhout  the  test  that  the  steers  receiving  the  well 
balanced  ration  were  tlie  most  ready  for  their,  feed,  eating  it  with 
great  apparent  teli^,  and  it  was  an  unusual  occurrence  for  any  of 
them  to  leave  any  unconsumed,  while  the  lot  fed  on  the  plain  diet 
had  to  be  constantly  watched  for  fear  of  overfeeding  them." 

In  relation  to  the  amount  of  water  consumed  by  each,  Prof.  Miller 
makes  the  following  statement.  iRt.  "Throughout  the  test,  it  was  very 
apparent  the  greater  amount  of  wattT  consumed  by  Lot  I,  which  was 
a  natural  consequence  from  the  larger  amount  of  grain  and  fodder 
eaten.  As  a  sequence,  we  And  that  on  weighing  sections  of  each  pile 
of  maonre,  and  approxim.iting  the  amount,  there  was  fifty  per  cent 
more  made  from  Lot  1  than  from  Lot  2.  Resides  the  greater  quan- 
tity made,  the  fnct  is  to  be  mentioned  tihflt  it  iti  much  H'*pt  in  plant 
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Hie  camporatiTe  profit  upon  the  two  lots  is  tlins  given: 

ProJU  and  Loss  Account  of  Lots  i  aud  2,  is  as  Follows  : 

LOTl.  LOTl. 

To  Ont(»«o(ti«en IIM  »  1131  M 

To  son  KDd  oob  mul  uMn »»  »4 

To  aDrn  (udderMWi »  4t  »  U 

To  turnlpa  ■■md iOt  tM 

To  moUsew  sitlen &•>  ItB 

To  taM  MWD.  pn1loilD>r]r  p«rlod, 11  00  10  Dft 

Toi»i. in*  M  noon 

BruDDODtmwtTeaoiiMUtiig nM»  Watt 

Profit. W  N  11  U 

Prom  the  general  result*  of  the  erperiment,  Prof.  MiUer  draws  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  For  fatteniBg  steers,  a  well  balanced  ration  is  very  much  more 
profitable  than  a  poorly  balanced  one. 

2.  Steers  fed  on  well  balanced  rations  made  an  average  daily  gain 
of  2.78  ponnds;  those  given  a  poorly  balanced  ration  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.7  pounds. 

3.  The  increased  profits  from  this  test,  ahow  a  difference  of 
|7.06  per  steer,  in  favor  of  the  well  balanced  ration. 

4.  With  a  well  balanced  ration,  ninety  daj^s  is  ample  time  in  which 
to  prepare  an  animal  for  market 

5.  Where  the  more  nitrogenous  foods  are  used,  it  is  believed  nearly 
as  good  daily  gains  can  be  made  by  mixing  the  grain  with  com  fodder, 
as  though  hay  were  used, 

0.  The  use  of  cut  corn-fodder,  instead  of  bay  in  feeding  cattle,  may 
make  the  difference  of  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss. 

7.  Fifty  per  cent  more  manure  was  made  from  the  aoimals  re- 
ceiving the  well  balanced  ration  than  those  receiving  a  poorly  balanced 
ration. 

8.  The  manure  is  also  much  richer  in  plant  food. 


THE  PERCENTAGE  OP  GLUTEN  IN  WHEAT. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bread  makUig  qualities  of  a  sample  of  fiour  are 
lai^ly  dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  gluten  which  it  contains, 
rome  ready  method  of  determining  Ihis  percentage  t)ecomes  important 
.K  French  Inventor  has  constructed  an  instniraent,  called  an  aleiiro- 
meter,  which  is  thus  described: 

"The  object  «r  the  aleurometer  is  to  measure  the  elasticity  of 
gluten. 

It  U  compofcd  of  a  hollow  upper  tube  having  at  its  lower  extremity 
a  moveable  cap,  at  the  other  end  a  small  piston  and  scale.   The  piston, 

drawn   it«  'I'H  Vnarth   fmiri   lli^   tnh".  nh-^w"   f-n-4»nt.y  fli-p   maiL-a  <■!    'tirin 
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ions.  The  first  oi  these  marks  is  numbered  25.  The  space  between 
the  c-ap  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  the  pietoo  corresponds  to  tweoty 
live  di\'isiona,  making  the  total  interior  length  of  the  instrument 
equivalent  to  the  flffy  dirisiona  of  the  scale.  This,  properly  speakmg, 
is  the  aieuromed^r,  and  may  be  used  by  bakers  as  it  is,  in  their  ovene. 
Hut  that  it  may  be  used  by  others,  the  following  described  addition 
haa  been  made: 

I'pou  n  copper  stove,  heated  by  an  alcohol  lamp,  rests  a  copper  base 
cntlosed  by  ti  cover,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  soldered  a  cylindrical 
tube.  Tliis  copper  base  must  be  fiUed  with  sufficient  oi!  (any  oil  not 
expliisive  w-ill  suffice,  neatafoot  oil  preferred)  to  completely  submerge 
Iht!  tube.  Light  the  lamp  and  introduce  the  thermometer  in  tlie  cop- 
per tube,  AJloTV  the  temperature  to  rise  until  the  thermometer  indi- 
i.Mtcs  a  temperature  of  150  degrees  C.  Then  remove  the  inetrument 
and  introduce  the  alcurometer  in  its  place,  having  beforehand  placed 
the  gluten  in  the  little  cap  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  ITie  lamp  is 
allowed  to  bum  ten  minutes  longer  and  is  then  extinguisbed.  Ten 
minutes  after,  the  gluten  is  removed  from  the  alenrometer  after  noting 
the  number  of  marks  in  the  scale.  During  this  operation,  the  gluten, 
under  the  influence  of  the  water  which  is  reducwJ  to  vapor,  expands 
and  moulds  itself  in  the  cylinder  of  the  aleurometer.  In  its  develop- 
ment it  rises  through  the  empty  space  of  25  degrees,  which  separates 
it  from  the  piston  and  by  its  expansive  force  lifts  the  latter  so  that 
we  take  from  the  aleurometer  a  cylinder  of  gluten  which  repreeents 
exactly  a  skeleton  of  Ihe  loaf  of  bread  it  will  make.  If  the  gluten 
does  not  rise  as  high  as  the  piston,  and  in  consequence  does  not  dilate 
as  much  a*  2^  degrerw,  it  should  be  considered  as  unlit  for  making 
bread. 

In  this  test  the  gluten  is  obtained  from  a  dough  made  of  thirty 
grammes  flour  and  flftt'en  grammes  water,  by  wtis^ing  In  a  basin  of 
water  and  then  nnder  a  jet  of  water,  thus  removing  all  starch.  "Hie 
gluten  remaining  is  8i]ucezed  and  compressed  to  remove  all  excess  of 
water.  A  piece  weighing  seven  grammes,  flnat  rolled  in  starch  to  pre- 
vent it  from  adhering  to  any  object,  is  used  in  the  atta<*ed  directions." 

A  table  showing  the  reaults  of  the  test  of  nineteen  samples,  made 
by  F.  S.  Johnson,  of  the  Nebraska  Millers'  Association,  gives  the  per- 
centage of  gluten  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  10.08  per  cent  to  a 
maximum  of  20.40  per  cent 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  117  samples  of  wheat 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washingbon,  gives  the  fcdlowlng 
data: 

Atlantic   States, 11.67 

Middle  States,  12.86 

Western  States,   12.71 

Manitoba,  14.53 

Taciflc  States,  13.49 

The  analyses  and  examination  of  a  lai^e  number  of  samples  by 
MoDougall  Bros.,  in  London,  gave  the  following  average  results: 
British  India  flour,  8  samples,  average  of  gluten,  10.50  per  cent 
Russia  wheat  flour,  4  samples,  average  of  gluten,  19.63  per  cent 
English  wheat  flour,  2  samples,  average  of  gluten,  11.00  per  cent. 


BW,t4l. 

LamH. 

12.78 

10.33 

16.10 

10.68 

18.03 

8.93 

1S.68 

13.48 

12.78 

7.70 

,Google 
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Egyptian  wheat  flonr,  4  samples,  average  of  gluten,  11.60  per  cent 
AnBtnUian  wheat  Qour,  2  samples,  average  of  gluten,  11,90  per  cent. 
New  Zealand  wheat,  2  samples,  average  of  glut«n,  9.60  per  cent. 
California  wheat  flour,  2  aamiples,  average  of  gluten,  9.60  per  cent. 
American  winter  wheat  flour,  2  samples,  average  of  gluten,  11.37 

per  cent. 
American  spring  wheat  flour,  2  samples,  average  of  gluten,  14.95 

per  cent. 


CRIMSON  OB  SOAHLET  GLOVER. 
(  TrifoUum   /ncarnatum.) 


The  correspon^ience  which  has  reached  the  DejKirlment  during  the 
past  year  indicates  that  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  talking  more  than 
usual  interest  in  this  "catch  crop,"  which,  while  it  possesses  many 
of  the  advantages  of  the  common  red  clover,  also  haa  special  advan- 
tagee  of  its  own. 

Calvin  Cooper,  member  of  the  Board  from  Lancaster  county,  in 
reply  to  a  request  for  information  as  to  liis  experience  with  this  crop, 
replies  as  follows : 

"My  first  planting  of  Crimson  Clover  was  two  years  ago,  op  about 
July  IBth  to  20th.  1892;  it  was  sown  among  com  after  the  last  culti- 
vation; came  up  in  about  seven  to  eight  days  where  there  was  suf- 
ficient moisture;  balance  of  season  wai-m  and  dry;  many  of  the  plants 
perished.  About  the  first  week  in  September,  I  took  out  a  block  of 
early  potatoes;  immediately  harrowed  and  sowed  on  the  surface,  and 
rolled;  this  came  up  well;  lower  part  of  patch  wa»  a  clayey  bank, 
too  diiy,  and  hard  to  get  In  good  order,  and  the  set  was  thin  on  the 
ground;  sowed  about  fifteen  pounds  per  acre.  Ground  should  be 
Hioroughly  pulverized,  and  with  sufQcient  moisture  during  the  first 
three  weeks  after  sowing,  it  will  take  care  of  itself  with  half  a  chance. 

The  foUowiug  spring  it  began  blooming  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  wheUe  the  fJants  were  thick  eoough  to  cover  the  ground,  it  wae  the 
most  benutiful  grass  crop  I  «ver  saw,  making  a  mass  of  long,  crimson 
heads,  gorgeous  to  behold.  By  the  first  week  in  June,  it  was  fit  to 
cut  fw  hay,  but  I  left  it  stand  four  or  five  days  to  harden  the  seed, 
aitd  thereby  re-seeded  the  gronn^d  from  what  shelled  out  in  remoidng 
the  hay,  amd  produced  a  fair  crop  to  plow  down  as  green  manure  thi« 
spring. 

After  removing  the  hay,  the  ground  was  plowed,  cultivated  and 
jdanted  to  fodder  com,  in  rows  a,bout  fourteen  to  fifteem  inches  apart, 
and  had  no  cultivation ;  in  thi'i  the  clover  came  up  thickly,  and  wae 
about  one  foot  high  when  the  com  was  cut,  about  October  1,  last  year, 
and  notwithstanding  the  com  and  clover  were  cut  with  a  scythe, 
the  clover  made  a  good  stand  this  spring.  About  the  last  week  in 
April,  when  it  was  beginning  to  bloom,  we  plowed  it  down,  by  drag- 
ging it  vrith  a  jointer  and  chain,  as  a  green  manure  crop  and  plant^ 
com  about  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  doubled  the  quantity  of  i 
com  for  fodder.    Today  (July  23),  the  com  is  higher  than  -flie  hejy*^ 
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wtiere  tbe  clover  was,  and  about  two  fet  shorter  where  no  clover 
vaa  plowed  in;  otherwise  the  ground  was  equally  good.  Hod  we  not 
cultivated  the  present  oom  crop,  we  would  have  had  some  clover 
again,  it  having  lived  in  the  ground  all  winter,  and  was  brought  up 
by  the  plow  this  spring  and  gennioated. 

It  should  be  sown  thickly  and  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  foR  hay;  If 
left  to  ripen  on  the  «tallc,  it  is  quite  hard  and  woody,  thoogh  stock  ate 
it  very  well.  From  preeent  appearances,  the  indications  are  that  it 
is  a  valuable  manurial  crop." 

J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Maryland,  writes:  "This  plant  stools  remarkably  w^ 
for  I  got  flfty-one  stems  from  one  root.  On  a  part  of  my  peadi 
orchard  I  used  000  pounds  per  acre  of  high  grade  prospliate,  and  on  the 
other  turned  under  a  crop  of  Scarlet  clover.  At  first,  the  trees  fed 
with  phosphate  seemed  to  be  doing  the  beet,  but  later  in  the  season, 
it  was  the  reverse,  and  at  the  end,  the  clover  proved  superior  to  the 
phosphate.  The  trees  where  the  fertilizer  was  used  ceased  to  grow 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  at  tliat  time  the  others  were  doing 
their  best,  the  latter  remaining  green  and  ripening  wood  perfectly, 
while  those  where  the  fertilizer  was  used,  turned  yellow  and  were 
defoliated. 

l^e  great  advantage  of  the  scarlet  over  the  red  clover  is  that  it  can 
be  sown  in  the  summer  after  cultivation  of  the  orchard  and  corn- 
field ceases,  and  will  produce  a  crop  by  May  1st,  while  red  clover 
would  not  make  much  progpess  by  that  time.  Some  leave  part  of  the 
clover  go  to  seed,  and  then,  by  cross-harrowing,  reseed  the  ground.  I 
prefer  to  sow  eight  to  ten  pounds  to  the  acre,  broadcast  and  drag  It 
in." 

Dr.  A,  T.  Neal,  of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station,  writes:  "By 
careful  analysis,  we  found  the  scarlet  clover  when  plowed  under  con- 
tained fertilizing  elements  to  the  value  of  |25.00  per  acre;  |18.00 
worth  of  this  is  nitrogen.  The  clover  sent  its  roots  down  four  feet 
into  the  soil  and  gathered  part  of  its  food  from  that  depth." 

At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  the  following  conclu^on« 
were  drawn  fnom  their  experiments: 

L  Oimson  clover  is  an  annual  plant,  hardy  for  the  whole  State; 
it  has  been  successfully  grown  in  every  coun  ty  from  Cape  May  to  Sui- 
•ei.  It  is  adapted  for  a  wide  variety  of  conditions,  both  in  reference 
ta  character  of  the  soil,  and  method  and  time  of  seeding. 

2.  Its  be«t  use  is  probably  derived  when  seeded  in  the  summer  or 
fall  for  an  eariy  spring  crop,  either  for  pasture,  forage  or  green  crop. 
The  time  of  planting  may  extend  from  July  15th  to  September  15th, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  season  and  seed  bed;  good 
results  have  been  secured  when  seeded  later  than  September  ISfch. 

3.  Crimson  clover  may  l>e  seeded  in  orchards,  berry  patches,  com, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  and  upon  new  ground  following  after  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  melons  and  other  crops  han-ested  before  September,  but  it 
is  not  adapted  for  seeding  with  n"heat  or  rye, 

4.  TTus  crop,  in  common  withallotherfarm  crops,  requiresgoodsoils 
for  its  best  development,  though  it  is  well  adapted  for  light  lands, 
catching  readily  and  growing  well  where  red  clover  will  not  thrive, 
and  also  making  nse  of  the  mineral  constituents  not  available  to 
cereals.  The  average  yield  secuned  from  a  full  stand,  on  May  24th, 
and  representing  soils  of  a  different  character,  was  15.75  tons  of  green 
clover  per  ncre,  or  equivalent  to  2.7  tons  of  dry  hay.    Ifl^^'^^^ 
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that  this  fairly  repreapnts  ihe  yield  that  may  he  secmipd  under  faT- 
orable  conditions,  though  very  much  lai^r  yields  hnve  been  reported. 

5.  R^arded  as  a  green  manure,  piirtiL-iihi i-Iy  ua  fiirniebin^  nitrogen 
derived  from  the  air,  this  crop  po^esaes  many  advantages  dne  to  its 
time  of  growth  and  developiiif  n t.  A  crop  six  inches  hijrh,  April  24th, 
showed  an  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the  whole  plant  at  the  rate 
of  104  pounds  per  acre,  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  contained  in 
ten  tons  of  city  manure,  or  ft48  pounds  of  nitrate  «f  soda,  costing 
$16.00.  On  May  12th,  a  crop  averaging  13  inches  high,  which  in  many 
sections  can  be  utilized  as  manure  tor,  late  potatoes,  com,  and 
orchards,  contained  nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  108  pounds  pei  acre, 
worth  $25.50.  The  plant  at  maturity  showed  nitrogen  at  the  nite  of 
200  ponnds  per  acre,  or  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  contained  in  20 
tons  of  city  manure,  which  would  coat,  in  thiit  fonn,  9.30.00. 

6.  This  plant  provides  good  pasture  before  other  crops  are  available. 
An  early  pjisture  is  aat  only  valuable  for  the  food  contained  in  it,  but 
also  because  it  helps  to  insuri'  proper  feeding  and  to  prevent  too 
early  use  of  other  and  later  pastnn-s.  It  Wiis  pastured  this  year,  in 
central  New  Jersey,  as  early  as  April  10th.  The  crop  when  sii  inches 
high  contained  over  1,300  ponnds  of  digestible  food  per  acre,  suflOcient 
to  properly  nourish  twelve  cows  for  one  wwk. 

7.  Crimson  clover  in  average  seasons,  provides  a  soiling  crop  excel- 
lent both  in  yield  and  quality  of  product;  it  is  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose  for  about  twenty  days,  and  at  a  time  when  other  forage  crops 
are  not  abundant.  The  composition  and  digi-stibility  of  this  plant 
diow  it  to  be  superior  to  red  clover,  and  when  seasons  are  favorable 
for  early  haymaking,  the  product  thus  secured  is  not  excelled  by  any 
of  OTir  farm  crops  as  a  feed  for  all  purposes." 

The  Delaware  Experiment  Station  at  Newarii,  reports  as  follows  in 
relation  to  the  growth  of  this  crop: 

■'Seed  of  crimson  clover,  costing  one  dollar  per  acre,  was  sown  in  a 
com  field  near  Newark,  in  1801,  immediately  after  the  last  cultivation 
of  the  crop.  The  clover  passed  out  of  blossom  during  the  first  week 
of  June,  1892.  A  test  made  at  that  time  indicated  that  the  green 
crop  then  standing,  weighed  8  tons,  600  pounds  per  aete.  It  was 
plowed  under  on  the  5th  instant;  Mastodon  seed  com  wan  planted 
on  the  7th.  An  adjoining  plat  upon  which  tomatoee  had  been  grown 
in  1891,  and  upon  which  no  clover  had  been  scedt?d  for  many  years, 
was  also  planted  with  the  same  Tariety  of  com  on  the  7th  instant. 
A  portion  of  this  com  on  the  tomato  plat  was  top-messed  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds  per  acre,  costing  Jl.OO.  The  tomato  plat 
yielded  24  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre,  the  tomato  plat  with  ni- 
trate of  soda  yielded  30  bushels,  and  the  plat  manured  with  crimson 
clover  yielded  48  bushels. 

Eight  tons,  600  pounds  of  crimson  clover,  from  eeed  which  cost  f  1.00 
pep  acne  added  24  bushels  to  the  com  crop.  One  dollar  invested  in 
nitrate  of  soda  and  used  as  a  top-dressing  added  6  bushels  to  the  com 
crop.  Hence,  in  this  case,  f  1.00  invested  in  clover  seed  returned  four 
times  as  much  as  f  1.00  invested  in  nitrate  of  soda.  As  to  the  relative 
amonitt  of  labor  involved,  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  broadcasting 
of  the  nitrate  possibly  balance  each  other,  riowing  down  a  green 
ci»p  is  doubtless  far  more  costly  than  plowing  bare  ground.  This 
drawback  may  reduce  the  above  named  apparent  gain  by  ararozl-  > 
matdy  25  per  cent"  i,vC.OO<^le 
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THE  BABCOCK  TEST,  VERSUS  THE  OHUBN. 


At  a  number  of  Fairmera'  Insti^tutee  held  by  tlte  Board  during  the 
past  winter,  practical  illastratlons  were  given  of  ttie  working  of  the 
Babcock  Testing  MachineB,  operated  by  an,  expert;  in  several  cases 
the  question  arose  aa  to  why  the  diurn,  carefully  manipulated,  would 
sometimes  give  better  results  in  pounds  of  marketable  butter  than 
the  Babcock  machine.  Tte  answer  usually  given  was  that  butter,  as 
placed  upon  the  market,  contained  more  or  less  butter  milk,  water  and 
Halt,  whereas  the  fat  as  ^own  by  the  machine  was  pure  and  free  from 
all  aidmixture  of  anything  but  butter-fat. 

In  this  connection  It  is  w^  to  remember  that  in  many  cases,  possi- 
bly a  majority  of  those  in  whicii  the  usual  farm  practice  of  separating 
the  cream  is  followed,  ttie  chum  test  will  fall  below  that  of  the 
Babcock  machine,  and  that  it  is  only  where  the  closest  attenti<fli  to 
the  rules  governing  the  separation  of  the  cream  is  given  that  the 
chum  will  exceed  the  test  in  its  bubter  yielda  It  is  perfeefly  safe 
to  say  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  faraaers,  dairies,  taken  as  Uiey 
am  found,  the  chnm  test  will  not  come  up  to  that  shown  by  the 
machine,  mainly,  because  all  the  cream  has  not  been  removed  from  the 
milk.  If  in  sucfa  case  the  Babcock  teat  is  applied  to  the  milk  before 
the  cream  is  raised,  and  to  the  butten  milk  and  skim  milk,  and  the 
latter  added  to  ihe  butter  yirfd  as  shown  by  the  chnrn,  the  variation 
will  be  found  to  be  very  slight 

Prof.  Farrington,  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Statioo,  thus  riiows 
tiie  real  difference  between  the  two  tests: 

"An  illustration  of  both  a  gain  and  a  loss  ot  butter,  as  coonpared 
with  the  butter  fat  contained  in  the  milk,  is  duown  in  the  following 
record  of  two  chumings.  A  Babcock  test  ot  380  pounds  milk  ^owed 
that  it  contained  4.9  per  cent  butter  tat,  or  380x  .049^18.6  pounds 
butter  fat  When  this  milk  was  skimmed  there  was  obtained  283 
pounds  okimmed  milk,  which  tested  0.36  per  cent  fat,  or  one  pound 
fat  left  in  the  skim  milk;  and  97  pounds  of  cream  which  tested  18.15 
f  er  cent,  of  fat,  or.  17.6  pounds  fat  in  cream  {97.x.l815=17.6  pounds). 
By  churning  this  97  pounds  cream  there  was  obtained  21  pounds  of 
butter  and  76  pounds  buttermilk.  This  21  pounds  butter  is  2.4 
pounds,  of  13.2  per  cent  more  butter  than  the  18.6  pounds  butter  fat 
which  the  mUk  contained.  The  butter  contained  83  per  cent,  fat,  or 
in  21  pounds  butter  17.5  pounds  fat.  The  76  pounds  buttermilk 
tested  0.1  pw!  cent,  fat  76x.001=.O7  pounds  fat.  ITie  18.fi  pounds 
fat  in  the  milk  is  thus  all  accounted  for  by  the  weight  and  test  of 
the  skim  mQk,  butlei-milk  and  butter.  1.+.07+1 7.5^18.57  pounds  fat. 
llicre  was  left  in  the  skim  and  buttermilk  1.07  pounds  of  ftit,  but  the 
butter  held  3.5  pounds  water  and  curd,  so  tbat  21  pounds  butter  was 
obtained  from  milk  wbidi  the  Babcock  test  showed  18.6  pounds  fat 
In  this  case  the  chum  gave  13.2  per  cent,  more  butter  than  thene  was 
butter  fat  in  the  milk.    Another  record  was  as  follows: 
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When  this  cream  was  churned  there  waa  obtained  17.6  ponnds  but- 
ter and  75.5  pounds  buttermilk. 

BBtutmlLk,  l&.BixniDdBX.OU  (IMl  {.I  par  Bant,  fit)—  4.0)  mrndda  rm(. 

llie  17.5  pounds  butter  obtained  iii  this  churning  was  two  pounds 
leas  than  the  19.5  pounds  butter  fat  in  the  niUlt-  ITiis  two  pounda 
lose  is  about  10.25  per  cent,  of  the  19.5  pounds  fat  in  the  milk.  In 
this  case  the  churn  gave  10.25  per  cent.  lesB  butter  than  there  was  but- 
ter fat  in  the  milk.  "Oie  records  of  these  two  lorts  of  milk  tAow  what 
variations  there  may  be  in  practice  between  the  amount  of  butter 
obtained  by  the  chum  and  ttie  butter  fat  in  the  milk,  as  indicated 
by  the  Babcock  test 

The  loss  of  butter  in  the  second  of  these  two  trials,  was  in  Ihe 
buttermilk.  'Vtie  cause  of  this  loss  was  the  tempejature  of  churning 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  cream  when  it  was  churned.  These  com- 
plete accounts  ke])t  of  the  milk  from  the  time  it  left  the  cow  until 
the  butter  and  buttwinilk  were  weighed,  furnish  evidence  to  fhow  th*- 
practical  accuracy  of  the  Babcock  test.  By  weighing  and  testing 
the  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk  and  butter,  the  butter  fat  found  in  the 
last  three  ^ould  be,  theoretioally,  just  equal  to  that  found  in  the 
milk  from  which  they  were  derived.  If  the  method  of  testing  any 
of  the  mitks  was  inaccurate,  it  is  evident  (he  two  sides  of  the  ac- 
count would  not  balance.  The  flguK*  from  these  two  trials  show 
the  following: 


In  these  two  accounts,  the  difFerence,  which  is  .03  pound  in  the  first 
and  .33  pound  fat  in  the  second  trial,  is  the  amount  of  fat  that  is  lost 
by  the  necesairj-  manipulations  in  skimming  and  churning.  It  is 
called  the  meduinical  loss.  A  daily  account  like  this  was  kept  with 
the  milk  of  each  breed  at  the  World's  Fair  dairy  test.  The  writer 
has  a  record  of  313  of  these  balance  sheets,  T^e  average  weight  of 
fat  unaccounted  for  daily  was,  in  the  records  of  the  Jersey  milk  0.043; 
Gueimsey  0.054;  and  ^orthom  0.052  per  cent,  of  the  milk  produced 
per  day  in  the  ninety-day  test. 

The  memorandum  of  theee  chumings  ^ows  two  things:  f^rst,  that 
the  Babcock  test  is  a  very  accurate  method  of  estimating  butter  fat 
Second,  that  cream  can  he,  and  probably  often  is,  so  handled  that  the 
chum  yields  butter  all  the  way  from  one-tenth  leas  to  about  one- 
eighth  more  than  the  test  rfiows  butter  fat," 

We  have  several  times  during  the  pa-ift  season  received  inquiries  as 
to  flie  appearance  of  "black  material,"  or  of  "white  curd,"  in  the  test 
glasses  after  the  applicaition  of  tlie  acid  and  a  partial  separation  of 
flie  butter  fat.  While  the  appearance  of  these  impediments  to  a 
correct  result  are  not  yet  fully  explained,  enough  is  known  to  show 
that  if  the  dark  material  is  thrown  up,  the  acid  is  too  strong,  and  that 
if  the  white  or  curdy  niattci",  it  shows  that  the  acid  is  too  weak. 
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Prof.  Farrington,  of  the  Illinois  Expei-imaat  Station,  writes  tbns  in 
relatiwi  to  these  difBculties: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  returning  the  supply  of  add  to  the  par^  from 
whom  it  was  bought,  is  often  unnecessary.  Any  person,  who  has 
trouble  from  either  the  black  or  white  substance  separating  with  the 
fut,  can  probably  remedy  the  difficulty  by  some  changes  in  the 
manipulation,  prorided  the  acid  is  anywhere  between  1.82  and  1.83 
speviflc  gravity  at  60  degrrees,  F.  The  black  substance  that  appears 
is  probably  nharred  fat,  and  indicates  too  stnong  an  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  milk.  The  white  adulterant  of  the  fat  ^ows  too  weak  re- 
action, or  an  incomplete  separation  by  the  centrifuge.  Bach  of  these 
defects,  can,  of  course,  be  produced  by  acid  either  very  much  too 
strong  or  too  weak.  They  can  also  be  brought  out  by  different  manip- 
ulation when  t^e  acid  having  the  correct  strength  is  used." 

In  order  that  such  results  may  be  avoided,  I'rof.  Farring^n  has 
formulated  a  series  of  rules  with  which  to  govern  every  process  in  the 
operation  of  the  Babcock  test,  from  which  we  condense  liie  following: 

First  An  acid  having  1.83  specific  gravity  should  be  used  with  milk 
at  60  degrees  to  70  degrees  F,  If  the  acid  is  stronger,  co<rf  the  milk 
to  a  lower  temperature.  Somewhat  weaker  acid  can  probably  be 
made  to  work  all  right  by  warming  the  milk. 

Second.  When  measuring  the  acid  into  the  test  bottles,  hold  the 
bottle  at  an  angle  that  will  cause  the  acid  to  follow  the  inside  wells 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  not  drop  through  the  miik  In  the 
centre  of  the  bottle.  If  properly  poured  into  the  test  bottle,  there  will 
be  a  distinct  layer  of  milk  and  acid  with  little  or  no  black  color  be- 
tween them. 

Third.  Thoroughly  mix  the  milk  and  acid  as  bood  as  measured  into 
the  test  bottle.  A  better  sepiinition  of  fat  is  obtained  by  mixing  at 
once  than  by  allowing  the  two  liquids  to  stand  unmixed  in  the  bottle 
ontil  eoough  tests  bavp  been  mensnred  out  to  fill  the  centrifuge. 

Fourth.  After  five  minutes  whirling  of  the  test  bottles  in  the  cen- 
trifuge, add  hot  water  until  the  test  bottle  is  filled  up  to  the  neck 
onl.v;  run  the  centrifuge  another  minute.  Adding  the  necessary  hot 
water  in  two  portions  ia  often  a  great  help  in  getting  a  clesir  sepa- 
ration of  fat.  When  the  test  bottles  are  taken  from  the  centrifuge 
they  «re  put  into  "the  water  at  140  degrees  to  160  degrees  P.,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  fat  read  at  that  temperature. 

Fifth.  Too  low  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  centrifnge  does  not 
have  sufBcient  speed.  The  machines  have  to  be  watched,  as  constant 
nse  wears  some  of  them  so  that  the  speed  designed  by  the  manufact- 
urer is  not  obtained. 

Sixth.  When  testing  skim  milks  or  buttermilks  which  have  a  very 
small  per  cent,  of  fat — two  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  or  less — the  read- 
ing of  the  per  cent,  of  fat  should  be  made  immediately  on  tailing  the 
test  bottle  from  the  centrifuge.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  test  bot- 
tle cools  before  taking  the  rending,  the  contraction  of  the  liquid  in 
the  bottle  will  often  leave  the  fat  spread  over  the  inside  surface  of  the 
measuring  tube  so  that  it  is  not  seen,  but  has  the  appearance  of  being 
only  a  dirty  tube.  If  read  when  taken  from  the  machine,  the  htii-II 
fat  globules  can  be  seen  and  estimated. 
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THE  ARTIFICIAL  RIPENING  OF  C5REAM. 

Nearly  all  of  oar  beat  butter  makers  admit  that  the  beat  flaTor  can 
only  be  obtained  after  the  cream  hafl  gone  through  a  sort  of  indefi- 
nitely understood  process  kuown  as  ripening;  and  it  i»  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  acidity  of  the  miik  or  cream,  or  of  both,  has  something 
to  do  with  this  ripening  procees.  It  is  aleo  generally  admitted  that 
this  process  of  ripening,  if  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  will  in- 
jure the  flavor  of  the  prodnet.  These  and  many  other  facts  connected 
with  the  ripening  process  were  known  and  admitted,  but  no  deflniite 
reason  was  given  for  their  existence. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  ripening  process  is  due  to  the 
action  of  Iraeterja,  Prof.  Conn,  in  the  reports  of  the  Storrs'  Experiment 
Station  (Bulletin  No.  12),  gives  an  interesting  report,  lowing  the 
results  of  careful  experiments  made  by  him,  not  only  with  bacteria 
in  general  lor  ripening  the  cream,  but  also  the  results  of  the  action  of 
certain  kinds  of  bacteria  used  time  after  time. 

In  tliis  report,  Prof.  Conn  writes  as  follows: 

"The  butter  aroma  appears  in  the  butter  as  the  result  of  the 
ripening  process.  Sweet  cream  butter  doi-s  not  have  the  delicate 
flavor,  and  while  there  is  a  demand  in  our  markets,  perhaps  a  growing 
demand,  for  a  sweet  cream  butter,  it  never  develops  the  delicate 
flavor  known  as  the  butter  cream.  During  ripening,  certain  diangee 
take  place  in  the  cream,  some  of  which  we  understand,  and  others 
which  are  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  chemical  knowledge.  The 
composition  of  cream  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  milk,  except 
in  the  higher  proportion  of  fat.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  butterftit 
in  the  form  of  globules,  of  casein  in  a  partial  suspension  In  the  liquid, 
of  milk  sugar  in  solution,  and  of  a  small  amount  of  albumen,  pro- 
bably in  solution  and  partly  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  delicate  net- 
work of  fibers  which  we  call  fibrin.  Cream  always  contains  a  large 
number  of  bacteria,  yeasts  and  moulds,  which  are  active  agents  in 
ripening.  These  sources  of  micro-organism  are  varied.  They  are 
not  present  in  the  milk  when  secreted  by  the  cow,  but  find  their  way 
into  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  come  from  the  hairs  of  the  cofwe; 
some  from  the  dust  of  the  bran;  some  from  the  hands  of  the  milker; 
some  from  the  milk  vessels,  and  others,  from  other  sources  of  con- 
tamination. The  chances  of  contamination  are  sufflcient  to  stock  the 
milk  with  an  abundance  of  these  organisms  under  all  circumstances. 
By  the  time  the  cream  has  reached  tlie  creamery,  it  contains  a 
quantity  of  organism,  varying  widely  in  temperature  and  other  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  to  these  that  the  subsequent  ripening  is  due." 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  these  niicro-organisma  multiply 
best  under  a  temperature  of  from  68  to  70  degrees,  Prof.  Oonn  thus 
follows  up  the  process  of  ripening: 

"During  the  period  of  ripening,  the  organisms  are  growing  and  pro- 
ducing profound  changes  in  the  cream.  Bacteria  are  primarily  de- 
structive agents.  During  their  growth  (hey  are  pulling  to  pieces 
some  of  the  chemical  compounds  of  the  cream  and  reducing  them  to 
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a  condition  of  greater  simplicity,  giving  riae  in  this  waj  to  a  great 
number  of  ao-called  decompOBitiou  products.  CSiemistPy  lias  not  yet 
explained  all  of  these  clianges.  A  few  of  them  we  partially  ander- 
stand.  We  know  that  some  of  the  or,guiiism^  act  upon  milk  sugar, 
coDTerting  it  into  lactic  acid,  with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  ae  a  by  piodnct.  W<;  know,  also,  that  sometimes  butyric  acid  is 
produced,  and  that  sometimes  ferments,  similar  to  rennet  and  trypsin, 
make  their  appearance  in  ripening  cream.  Alcohol  ia  also  a  common 
product,  so  much  so  that  the  butter  flavor,  has  sometimes  been  attri- 
buted to  this  product  alone.  We  know,  moreover,  tiiat  the  decompo- 
sition products  of  albumen  are  numerous,  but  we  have  at  present 
praetically  no  chemical  Jtnowledge  of  the  methods  of  the  albumen 
decomposition,  or  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  products.  These 
products  of  decompositioE  readily  make  themselvee  known  to  na 
through  tile  senses  of  taste  aod  smell.  If  the  decomposition  is  allowed 
bo  continue  long  enough  the  products  are  extremely  unpleasant  to 
these  two  senses.  An  over-riponed  cream  gives  us  a  strong  sugges- 
tion of  putrefaction  and  decay,  and  the  resulting  butter  is  poor.  Ihe 
earlier  products  of  decomposition,  however,  do  not  show  these  un- 
pleasant flavors,  but,  on  the  oonfrary,  are  delicate  and  delightful, 
botJi  to  taste  and  smell.  Indeed,  these  decomposition  products  give 
the  desirable  flavor  of  butter.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  butter  maker 
to  stop  the  ripening  at  just  the  right  i>eriod,  after  the  proper  de- 
oompoei'tion  products  have  made  their  apiiearance,  and  before  they 
have  broken  to  pieces  enough  to  reach  the  condition  of  putrefaction 
and  decay.  The  cream  is,  therefore,  churjiied  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
ripening,  and  the  products  of  decompoOTtion  give  the  aroma  that  the 
butter  maker  is  searching  after.  ITiese  products  of  decomporitlon 
are  probably  largely  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  albuumen.  Tte 
milk  sugar  plays  probably  no  part  except  in  the  production  of  the 
acid  taste  in  the  butter,  but  whether  the  decomposition  of  the  casein 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  butter  flavor  is  not  yet  linown.  If 
the  flavor  ia  due  to  the  albumen  decomposition,  it  will  follow  that 
cream  should  be  differently  treated  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
this  product  that  it  contains.  Cream  separated  by  the  centrifugal 
contains  less  of  the  albuminoid  material,  and  hence  requires  a  differ- 
ent treatment  in  ripening  from  gravity  cream," 

In  conducting  his  experiment,  Prof.  Conn  found  that  a  temperature 
of  about  155  degrees  would  effectually  kill  all  the  bacteria  in  the 
cream,  and  that  for  successful  culture  and  artificial  ripening,  a  temper- 
ature of  about  95  degi-ees  was  the  highest  that  could  be  safely  given. 
He  found  that,  under  the  influence  of  certain  bacteria,  the  cream 
would  be  sour;  in  other  cases,  sweet;  in  some  cases  it  would  be 
bitter,  and  in  others,  pleasant;  in  fact,  he  found,  that  all  of  these 
changes  and  effects  were  due  to  certain  classes  or  species  of  bacteria, 
and  that  each  species  was  capable  of  artificial  culture,  and  when  in- 
troduced into  cream  under  the  proper  conditions  of  temperature  and 
surroundings,  would  produce  certain  results  as  to  flavor,  condition, 
etc.,  and  that  the  flavon  of  the  product  was  at  least,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, ander  the  control  of  the  experimentor,  who,  by  a  careful  selection, 
could  produce,  within  certain  ranges,  any  effect  desiTed. 

Prof.  Conn  thus  summaiizcs  the  results  of  his  esperiments: 
"The  chief  objoct  of  the  ripening  of  cream  is  to  produce  the  lr.i!tor 
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anMoa,  and  this  aroma,  thongh  tcpj  cTaneacent,  ctsitrols  the  price  of 
the  bntiter. 

Tdis  flavor  the  hutter  maker  ow«8  to  the  bacteria;  for  by  their 
growth  the  matieristla  in  the  cneam  are  deoompoeed,  and  the  compound* 
formed  which  produce  the  flavors  and  odors  of  high  quality  butter. 

DifEerent  species  of  bacteria  vary  much  as  to  the  flavors  which  they 
produce,  some  giring  rise  to  good,  some  to  extra,  fine  and  others  to  a 
very  poor  quality  of  butter.  A  majority'  of  our  common  dairy  ^>ecie8 
produce  good,  but  not  the  highest  quality  of  butter. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  butter  maker  hits  had  do  means  of  con- 
troUing  the  species  in  his  cream,  but  has  had  to  use  those  fumi^ed 
him  by  the  farmer. 

Hie  bacteriologist  can  isolate  and  obtain  in  pure  cultures  the 
speciea  of  bacteria  which  produce  the  best  flavored  butter.  He  can 
then  fumi^  them  to  tbe  creameries  to  use  as  starters  in  cream 
ripening.  This  artificial  ripening  of  cream  promises  much  for  the 
near  future,  although  it  has  been  applied  only  on  a  small  scale  at  the 
pneaent  time.  The  use  of  a  pure  cidture  of  a  species  from  Uruguay 
improved  the  flavor  of  the  butter  of  a  Connecticut  creamery  aver 
twenty  per  cent.,  according  to  expert  estimates. 

Most  species  ctf  bacteria  in  bad  butter  are  probably  associated  with 
filthiness.  Hence,  a  proper  inspection  of  the  bams  and  dairies  to 
insure  proper  comditious,  especially  cleanliness,  will  be  a  means  of 
avoiding  much  of  the  trouble  in  cream  ripening,  and  will,  in  many 
cases,  result  in  an  Improvement  of  the  butter." 


THE  MHJC  SUPPLY  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


•Hi*  city  of  Copenhagen  depends  largely  for  its  mjlk  upon  an  or- 
ganization known  as  '"Hie  Milk  Supply  Company  of  Copenhagen;" 
this  oi^anization  purichases  its  milk  from  the  dairymen  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  holds  them  strictly  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  the  mUk  and  the  condition  of  the  cows  which  supply  it; 
each  ctairyman  before  closing  the  contract,  must  sign  an.  agreemenrt, 
from  "whidi  we  extract  and  condense  the  following  requirements: 

(1.)  The  feed  must  be  such  that  it  does  not  affect  the  taste  or 
dianacter  of  the  milk  injuriously.  The  use  of  distillery  slop  and  like 
substances  for  feed  is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  use  of  all  feed 
that  has  been  injured  or  is  not  well  preserved.  The  use  of  turnips, 
kiMrabi,  rutabagas  and  the  leaves  of  all  kinds  of  root  crops  is  pro- 
hibited. Carrots  and  mangels  may  be  used  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
bnshd  per,  day  for  each  cow,  but  only  when-  the  grain  feed  given 
amounts  to  7  pounds  per  day.  Cows  which  supply  milk  for  tlie  use  of 
children  must  not  be  fed  mangels  and  carrots  beyond  the  extent  of 
one  peck  per  day.  Oil  cake  {rape-seed  cakes)  may  be  fed  to  the  extent 
of  but  li  pounds  per  day,  and  this  only  in  connection  vdih  at  least 
5  pounds  of  grain  feed-  Cows  supplying  milk  for  tho  use  of  children 
must  not  be  fed  oil  cake  of  any  kind.     Ftar  other  cows  the  grain  mix- 
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(2.)  In  the  eummer  time,  cow8  must  not  be  fed  in  the  barn  under  any 
conditions.  They  must  be  pastured  on  clover  and  grass.  Vetches 
mu8t  not  be  used.  When  necessary,  an-angenients  may  be  made  with 
the  company  for  the  use  of  grain  or  gre«i  grain  crops  during  the 
sammer. 

(3.)  The  cows  must  l>e  dipped  on  the  udder,  tail  and  hindquarters 
in  the  fall  before  they  are  put  in  the  barn. 

(4.)  The  time  of  calving  the  co^-s  in  the  herd  must  be  distributed  as 
eyenlj  as  possible  through  the  year,  ao  that  the  amount  of  milk  de- 
livered, especially  during  September  and  October,  shall  not  be  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  greatest  amount  delivered  in  any  month. 

(5.)  Freeh  milk  up  to  twelve  days  after  calving  must  not  be  deliver- 
ed, nor  will  the  company  receive  milk  from  cows  which  give  less  than 
6  pounds  per  day. 

(6.)  The  utmost  cleanliness  must  be  observed  in  milking,  and  fte 
milk  must  be  strained  through  a  metal  strainer  covered  with  a  clean 
woolen  cloth, 

(7.)  There  must  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  dairy  at  least  30  pounds  of 
ice  for  every  100  pounds  of  milk  produced  on  the  farm, 

(8.)  Every  dairy  must  be  supplied  with  a  iawrence  milk-cooler. 
This  may  be  rented  from  the  company  if  desired. 

(9.)  As  son  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  milk  must  be  cooled 
by  the  use  of  ice  water  on  the  milk-cooler,  and  this  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  This  cooling  should  i-educe  the  temperature  of  the  milk  to 
at  least  4  degrees  K^aumur  (41  degrees  F.)  before  it  is  shipped. 

(10.)  The  milk  must  be  delivered  at  the  railway  station  once  or 
twice  daily,  as  the  company  may  desire,  either  as  sweet  milk  or  as 
half-skimmed  milk  and  cream.  It  must  not  be  sent  from  the  dairy 
farm  sooner  than  necessary  to  make  the  tniin  and  in  summer  the  de- 
livery wagon  must  be  covered  so  as  to  shade  the  cans. 

(11.)  The  company  will  supply  the  cans  used  for  transportation, 
and  they  will  be  cleaned  before  they  are  shipped  to  the  dairy  farm, 

(12.)  The  cans  must  be  rinsed  in  cold  water  immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival at  the  d'aiij.  They  must  be  kept  in  an  aiiy  place,  protected 
from  all  dirt,  with  the  lids  removed  and  oi)ening  downward,  but  «o 
that  the  air  has  free  access  to  the  interior,  until  they  are  used. 

(13.)  The  can  must  under  no  circumstances  be  used  for  anything 
else  than  the  transportation  of  milk. 

(14.)  The  daily  farmer  must  agree  to  answer  all  questions  concern- 
ing the  milk  which  the  company  may  put  to  him. 

(15.)  The  dairy  farmer  must  permit  one  of  the  company's  veterinari- 
ans to  examine  his  cattle  whenever  he  choses,  and  must  carry  out  the 
directions  which  the  latter  may  give  him.  He  must  also  agree  to 
fumi^  transportation  for  the  veterinarian  to  and  from  the  railroad 
station. 

(16,)  Cows  which  the  veterinarian  finds  have  tuberculosis  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  herd  at  once  and  disposed-of  as  soon  as  possible, 

(17.)  Cows  which  are  taken  with  any  suspicious  disease  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  herd  at  once  and  the  company  informed  of  the  fact, 
and  if  necessary,  the  delivery  of  milk  may  be  stopped  until  the  veter^ 
inarian  has  had  opportunity  to  examine  the  case.  But  in  such  casH 
the  company  will  pay  tor  the  milk  at  the  same  rate  as  tbou^  it  were 
ddlrered. 
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(18.)  If  any  contaf^ons  diseaae  occurs  among  the  peiBons  who  live 
on  the  farm,  or  at  the  homes  of  the  laborers  who  work  on  the  farm, 
it  stall  be  the  duty  of  the  dairyman  to  inform  the  company  of  the  fact 
at  once.    The  milk  will  in  such  cases  be  paid  for  at  the  usual  rate. 

(19.)  This  contract  may  be  terminated  either  by  the  company  or 
the  daiiymao  on  the  first  of  the  year,  bat  with  at  least  six  months' 
notice. 

i'M.)  Shoald  the  milk  found  to  be  of  00  inferior  a  quality  a«  to  be 
nnflt  for  sale,  the  company  reeerves  the  right  u>  stop  its  delivery  with- 
out remuneration. 

(21.)  If  the  sale  of  milk  in  Copenhagen  dioiild  be  stopped  by  reason 
of  an  epidemic  or  other  nonpitven table  cause,  the  delivery  must  be 
stopped  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  without  remuneration. 

This  company  employs  a  corps  of  veterinary  surgeons  who  regularly 
examine  all  dairies  which  furnish  milk,  and  any  diseased  animiile  thus 
found  must  be  at  once  removed  from  the  herd  under  heavy  penultits; 
if  the  owner  discovers,  or  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  any  actual 
disease,  he  at  once  keeps  the  animul's  milk  separate,  or  throws  it  away 
and  notides  the  company;  any  milk  thus  luHt  between  the  time  the 
disease  is  discovered  and  the  arrival  of  the  company's  veterluarian, 
is  paid  for  by  the  coni^Kiny,  at  full  market  price;  in  some  cases,  the 
company  employs  the  dairymaids,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  pay  the 
dairy  owners  for  their  board;  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  received  in  Cop- 
enhagen, each  lot  is  caivfnlly  sampled,  and  at  once  tested  for 
butter  fat  by  an  immense  Uabcock  macliuie  constructed  specially  for 
the  purpose;  and  in  iidditiun  to  these  and  other  precautious,  all  of  the 
whole  and  skimmed  milk  is  filtered  before  it  leaves  the  depot  of  the 
company. 

l^ey  supply  three  grades  of  milk,  whole  milk,  half  skim-milk,  and 
mUk  for  children;  they  also  su])ply  two  grades  of  cream,  koow.nius 
first  and  second.  For  the  skim-milk,  the  morning's  milk  is  allowed  to 
stand  twelve  hours  before  skimiuiug.  The  uhildren's  milk  la  obtained 
only  from  oows  which  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the 
veterinarians  of  the  company,  and  is  filtered,  bottled  and  sealed  imme- 
dtaitely  on  its  arrival  at  the  depots. 

In  order  to  secure  a  uniform  quality  and  to  prevent  the  creain  from 
rising  to  the  top  and  being  dipped  off,  or  to  prevent  the  poorer  milk, 
after  standing  in  the  wagons,  from  being  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of 
the  can,  a  tube  runs  from  the  faucet  at  the  bottom  clear  up  to  the 
top  of  the  can;  this  tube  is  pierced  with  holes  throughout  its  length, 
and  thus  effectually  secures  a  uniform  quality  clear  to  the  bottom  pf 
the  can. 

The  filtering  machines  are  thus  described:  Imagine  a  lai^  bow! 
of  enameled  iron  with  a  capacity  of  about  40  gallons,  and  this  raised 
on  supports  about  5  feet  from  the  floor.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
through  which  the  milk  enters,  and  near,  the  rim  are  two  discharge 
pipes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bowl.  Now,  the  filtering  material  con- 
sists of  three  layers  of  gravel  and  six  thicknesses  of  fine  muslin 
Htretched  over  a  ring  that  fits  dosely  inside  the  bowl,  and  is  placed 
above  the  upper  layer  of  gravel.  The  gravel  is  of  three  grades  of 
flnenesa  The  lower  is  about  the  size  of  duckshot,  the  middle  layer 
finer  still,  and  the  upper  layer  as  fine  as  small  pinheads.  "Each  layer 
rests  apon  a  thin  plate,  perforated  with  many  fine  holes,  andi  whlich 
fits  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  bowl.    Each  layer  is  about  2  IncheB 
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thick,  and  there  is  a  epace  of  an  inch  from  the  top  of  one  \ay^  to  the 
tm  plate  which  supports  the  next  layer  above.  Ilie  milk  is  poured 
into  a  large  reservoir  whi<]h  stands  sumewhat  higher  than  tbe  filter. 
A  brass  pipe  leads  from  the  bottom  of  this  reseryoir  to  the  bottom  of 
the  filter  bowl.  The  pressure  tiius  attained  forces  the  milk  through 
the  successive  layers  of  gravel  and  six  thicknesBes  of  cloth,  and  when 
it  rises  to  the  top,  it  is  drawn  off  through  the  delivery  pipes." 


SPRATTWa  OAJUENDAK. 


He  Hatch  Experiment  Station  (Bulletin  Ko.  25),  has  issued  an  ex- 
tt-nsive  spraying  calendar,  from  which  we  condense  the  following: 

Apples. 

isi  time.  Bpray  with  copper  sulphate  solution  before  the  buds  un- 
fold, to  destroy  any  winter  spores.  It  is  possible  that  the  Bon3eaux 
mix<ture  would  have  results  quite  as  good,  or  better  if  used  at  this 
time,  OD  account  of  its  firm  adherence  to  the  branches  and  bud 
acalea 

^d  lime.  Just  before  the  blossoms  open,  spray  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, and  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  100  ^Uods,  for  the  apple  rust, 
nud-moth,  canker  worm  and  teut  caterpillar. 

jrf  lime.  Within  one  week  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  make  anotJier 
application  of  the  same,  for  the  same  insects  and  the  apple  scab,  whicJi 
may  now  appear  if  the  weather  is  favorable. 

The  formulas  alluded  to  in  this  calendar  are  compounded  as  follows : 

Bordeaux  mixture.  Pour  pounds  copper  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol,  four 
pounds  fresh  quick  lime,  and  25  to  30  gallons  of  water. 

Ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper.  Copper  carbonate,  three  ounces, 
ammonia  sufflcient  to  dissolve  the  copper,  and  water,  forty  gaUons. 

Copper  sulphale  solution.  One  pound  of  w^per  sulf^ate,  and 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water. 

Kerosene  emulsion.  One-half  pound  of  comm<Hi,  hardi  soap,  thor- 
oughly incorporated  or  emulsified  by  the  force  pump,  and  add  fifteen 
to  twenty  gallons  of  water. 

i,lA  time.  In  from  ten  daj-s  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the  weather, 
use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  alone. 

^Ik  time.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  during  the  month  of  July,  only 
one  application  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  need  be  made,  and  this 
should  be  at  from  two  to  four  weeks  from  the  last  application. 

6lh  time.  After  the  fruit  is  nearly  grown,  only  the  ammoniacal  cor- 
bonate  of  ooii[»pr  ^lould  be  used,  and  uuless  the  weather  be  very  wet, 
one  application  will  be  sufflcient. 

Pears. 

isltime  Before  the  leaves  unf<rfd,  use  the  copper  sulfAate  solution 
for  the  leaf  blight,  cracking  of  the  fruit,  and  the  pear  scab. 

2d  time.  Apply  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  Paris  green,  one  pound  to 
100  gallnud,  before  the  blossoms  open,  for  the  codling  motJh-CiOO'^lc 
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^d  time.  As  soon  as  the  peUils  have  fallen,  repeat  with  mixture  aa 
last  used. 

4th  time.  From  two  to  four  weeks  after,  the  lost  8pra;png,  according 
to  the  weather;  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  alone  for  leaf  hlight, 
cracking  of  the  fruit,  and  pear  scab. 

Sth  time.  Should  the  weather  be  very  waxtu  and  moist,  make  an 
application  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  from  the  finst  to  the  middle  of 
August 

Peaches 

/si  time.  Use  copper  8ul]Aate  solution  before  the  leaves  appear,  the 
same  as  for  the  apple  and  pear. 

sd  time.  .A.bout  one  week  after  tiie  petaU  have  faUen,  spray  with 
curculio  and  Pothole  fungus. 

sd  lime.  For  the  early  varieties  that  are  subject  to  brown  rot,  ap- 
ply the  ammoniaca]  carbonate  copper  solution,  about  a  week  before 
the  fniit  be^s  to  soften, 

Pltjms 

ist  time.  Treat  with  copper  sulphate  ac4ution  before  the  leaves 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  200  gallons,  for  plum 


2d  time.  Use  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  just  before  the  petals  open,  for  the  curculio  asd 
black  wart. 

^d  time     Bepeait  the  above  as  soon  as  the  petals  have  fallen. 

4tk  time.  Repeat  tlie  same  in  from  five  to  seven  days  if  the  trees 
have  set  a  crop  of  fruit. 

j/A  time,  ^ray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  alone  in  from  ten  days 
to  two  weeks. 

6ik  time.  Just  before  the  frail  begins  to  ripen,  spray  with  the  am- 
moniacal  carbonate  of  copper. 

Qui  CE3. 

ist  time.  Use  the  copper  sulidiate  solution  before  the  leaves  unfold, 
for  the  leaf  blight 

2d  time.  After  two  or  three  weeks,  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
leaf  blight 

jd  time.    Bepeat  the  same  application  in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
Grape  . 

lit  time.  Spray  with  copper  sulphate  solution  just  lefore  the 
leaves  unfidd. 

2d  time.  Just  before  the  blossoms  open,  spray  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  100  gallons,  making  an  effort  to 
cover  the  clusters  of  buds  with  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  "rose  hug" 
and  mildew. 

3d  time.    As  soon  as  the  petals  have  falhm,  repeat  same  application. 

4th  time     Apply  same,  in  from  five  to  seven  days. 

j/A  time.  Use  Bordeaux  mixtune  alone,  in  from  two  to  four  weeiks, 
according  to  the  weather. 

6lk  time.  After  the  grapes  are  from  one-half  to  twotMrds  grown, 
use  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper. 

yik  time,  i^honld  the  season  continue  very  warm  and  moist,  a 
second  application  of  the  above  may  be  needed,  but  generally  one 
application  will  be  sufiflcienL  Di-zBcbyC>00<jlc 
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The  Potato. 

ist  lime.  Aa  80on  as  tho  potato  beetle  has  laid  its  eggs,  spray  with 
ttie  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  100  gallons, 
using  the  barrel  or  iinapsack  pump. 

2d  time.  In  from  one  to  two  weeks,  or  when  the  larvae  of  the 
potato  beetle  become  abundant,  spray  again  with  the  same. 

3d  time.   Repeat  as  above  and  at  same  interval. 


SPRAYING  FOR  PEAR  SOaB. 

Experiments  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  clearly  prove  the 
efScacy  of  the  Itoraeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive  for  pear  scab,  and 
they  also  prove  tliiit  this  fungicide  may  be  used  much  weaker  than  Lad 
previously  l>een  supposed,  and  ibis,  too,  without  any  apparent  diminu- 
tioQ  of  its  etticacy.  These  expi-riments  also  indicate  that  the  founda- 
tions of  this  disease  are  laid  at  a  mucti  earlier  stage  of  growth  than 
lias  previously  been  supposed,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  diseaae  may  in 
reality  commence  before  the  formation  of  the  blossums. 

One  object  of  the  leading  experiment  was  to  ascertain,  if  poasilile, 
the,  proper  date  at  which  to  make  the  most  eflicacious  application  of 
the  mixture.  Three  rows  of  Keckles  and  a  number  of  White 
Doyennes  pears  were  selected  for  the  expenmenL  The  tlrst  spraying 
was  on  tbe  Seckles,  and  the  applicatiou  was  made  May  :id;  at  that 
time  some  of  the  moi-e  forward  fruit  buds  were  swelling,  but  the  leaf 
buds  made  no  showing.  The  second  application  was  made  May  lUih, 
at  which  date  the  White  Uoyeunea  were  given  their  lii-st  application; 
another  application  was  made  May  lilth,  when  the  earlier  blossoms 
were  opening;  a  fourth  applicalion  was  made  May  3Lst,  at  which 
time  the  earlier  blossoms  were  dropping  rapidly;  another  application 
was  made  June  12lli,  and  the  final  one,  June  listh. 

July  18th,  it  was  found  that  on  the  unsprayed  trees,  there  was  a 
very  large  portion  of  imperfect  fruit,  and  this  proportion  increased  as 
the  seoeon  advanced;  it  was  further  noted  that  in  the  tops  of  a  few 
of  the  trees  where  the  mixture  had  not  reached  all  the  frait,  the 
proportion  of  imperfect  fniit  was  very  great.  At  picking  time  the 
fruit  from  both  kinds  of  trees  was  carefully  picked,  and  sorted  into 
three  clasaes,  the  first  two  of  which  were  sold,  and  no  account  was 
made  of  the  imperfect  fruit  of  the  third  class. 

As  a  practical  result,  it  was  found  that  the  sprayed  Seckles  gave 
from  ^5.48  to  $6.67  per  tree,  while  those  not  sprayed,  but  under  the 
aame  ccmditions  and  surroundings,  gave  but  fO.68  to  fO.dO  worth  of 
perfect  fruit  Of  the  WTiite  Deyonnes,  the  average  value  of  the  yield 
of  the  sprayed  fruit  per  tree  was  f6.55,  while  that  of  the  unsprayed 
was  but  $0.45. 

Summarizing  the  whole  experiment,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
Seckles  which  had  been  sprayed  six  times,  gave  a  yield  having  an 
average  value  per  tree  of  $5.48;  those  sprayed  five  times  gave  an 
average  value  of  $5.70;  wliile  the  average  value  of  the  yield  of  those 
not  sprayed  was  but  fO.93.  Of  the  "WTiite  Doyennes,  the  average 
valne  per  tree  of  Uioee  t[[Mayed  five  times  was  $6.55,  and  of  Ihe  00- 
8prajedH.t»0.45.  D.,™db,GoOgle 
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'Bte  apjdicatlon  of  the  Bordeaux  mirtmie  cost  in  materials,  .1968 
t^eniB;  in  labor,  ^561  centa,  or  a  total  cost  of  .553  cents  per  tree; 
tlie  average  cost  of  Are  applications  was  .476  cents  per  tree;  applying 
tlie  gain  caused  b;  the  sprajing  to  a  large  orchard,  it  would  liare 
been  at  the  rat«  of  from  ^432.10  to  1562.40  per  hundred  tnees. 

In  summarizing  the  experiment  and  its  resulte,  Dr.  Oollier  uses  the 
ftdlowing  language: 

"In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  both  the  Seckle  and  the  White 
Doyenne  pears  are  varieties  especially  subject  t»  attacks  of  scab 
fungus,  and  therefore,  as  previously  stated,  the  large  gains  resulting 
from  their  treatment,  as  shown  in  these  experiments,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  spraying  every  other  variety.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  fruit  and  foliage  suffer  considerable  damage  each 
year  from  the  fungus  disease,  which  may  be  successfully  treated  by 
spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  also  from  insect  foes 
that  may  be  treated  at  the  same  time  with  Paris  green. 
It  is  nndoubtedly  true  that  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  might  be 
saved  annually  to  the  New  York  pear  growers  by  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  method  of  treatment  which  is  here  shown  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  depredations  of  the  worst  insect  and  fun- 
goid enemies  of  the  pear." 

From  the  experiment  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

1.  In  these  experiments,  pear  scab  was  successfully  treated  by 
dilute  Bordeaux  mixture,  containing  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
to  forty-ftve  gallons  of  the  mixture. 

2.  Oompariug  three  treatments  after  the  buds  begin  to  open  and 
before  the  blossoms  open,  with  two  treatments  during  the  snme 
period,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  enough  benefit  may  be  gained  from 
tie  former  to  justify  the  expenses  of  the  extra,  treatment. 

3.  In  order  to  treat  pear  scab  successfully,  the  spraying  must  be 
done  thoroughly  and  at  the  right  season. 

4.  The  benefits  of  the  treatment  extend  to  ttie  tree  as  well  as  the 
fruit,  as  shown  by  the  increased  vigor  of  the  foliage  and  fruit  on 
the  sprayed  trees,  compared  with  the  unsprayed  trees," 


TREATMENT  OF  0BCH.4BDS. 


In  a  recent  Bulletin  of  Cornell  Experiment  Station  (Bulletin  No.  72, 
September,  1894),  Prof.  Bailey  thus  condenses  the  proper  method  of 
treating  orchards; 

"If  orchards  are  to  be  made  profitable,  they  must  receive  as  good 
care  as  other  crops. 

Good  drainage,  natural  or  artificial,  is  essential  to  success.  Trees 
are  impatient  of  wet  feet 

Well  drained  lands  are  drier  in  wet  spells,  and  contain  more  moist- 
ure in  dry  spells  than  other  lands.  They  can  be  worked  earlier  in  the 
•pring. 

Good  tJUage  increases  the  available  f*od  supply  <rf  tbe  soU,  and  also 
oonserres tta moivture.  „       _,^  (^   iMAnIi> 
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Trees  should  be  made  to  send  their  roots  deep  into  the  soil,  in  order 
to  fortify  themselves  against  drought.  This  is  done  by  draining  the 
Boil,  and  hy  plowing  the  orchard  rather  deep. 

This  deep  plowing  should  b^in  the  very  year  the  trees  are  set,  and 
it  ahoTild  he  continued  eveiy  spiting  until  the  habit  of  tiie  tree  is  eatab- 
li^ied. 

Moisture  is  retained  in  the  upper  soil  by  very  frequent,  but  shallow 
tillage,  by  means  of  which  the  »uTfe,ce  of  ihe  land  becomes  a  mulch 
for  tile  aoil  beneath. 

Tillage  should  be  begun  just  a»  bood  aa  the  ground  i«  dry  enough 
in  ibe  spring. 

This  tillage  elhould  be  repeated  aa  often'  as  once  in  ten  days 
tiirou^out  the  growing  season,  which  extends  fnom  spring  until  July 
or  August. 

^lage  should  not  exist  for  ilie  purpose  at  lulling  weedSL  Weeds 
have  taught  the  most  important  lesson  in  agriculture,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  achoolmaeter  ^ould  now  be  able  to  retire. 

Late  cultivation  may  be  injm-ious  by  inducing  a  late  growth.  At 
all  events,  it  can  be  of  small  utility  when  the  trees  begin  to  matui-e 
and  rains  become  frequent.  This  season  of  respite  gives  the  grower 
the  opportunity  of  raising  a  green  manure,  and  of  adding  fertility  to 
his  land  at  trifling  expense  and  with  no  harm  to  his  trees. 

Pall  plowing  may  be  advisable  for  fanm  crops,  but  it  should  gener- 
ally be  diseoumged  in  orchards.  The  land  in  orchards  ^ould  be  left 
compact  in  the  fall,  and  it  is  advisable  to  cover  it  with  some  close 
herlrage. 

Our  cultivated  crops  should  only  be  allowed  in  orchards  early  in  the 
season.    Grain  and  hay  should  never  be  grown. 

Nursery  stock  should  not  be  grown  in  orehards. 

Even  hoed  or  cultivated  crops  may  rob  the  trees  of  moisture  and  fer- 
tility If  they  are  allowed  to  stand  above  the  tree  mortis. 

Cultivators  are  the  be9t  crop  to  raise  in  an  orchard. 

Sod  is  sometimes  allowable  in  apple  and  standard  pear  orchai^s, 
but  never  in  other  fruit  plantiitions;  but  even  then  it  rfiould  be  pas- 
tured closely  witik  sheep  or  lit^s.  If  the  stock  is  fed  at  the  same  time, 
the  land  will  fare  better. 

Watdi  a  sod  orchard.    It  will  begin  to  fail  before  you  know  it. 

Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  apple  orchards  of  New  York  State  are 
in  sod,  and  many  of  them  are  meadows.    Of  course  they  are  failing. 

The  remedy  for  these  apple  failures  is  to  cut  down  many  of  the 
orchards.  For  the  remainder,  the  treatment  is  cultivation,  fertilizing, 
spraying — the  trinity  of  orthodox  apple  growing. 

In  genei'a!,  level  culhire  is  the  best.  The  modem  cultivators  and 
harrows  make  such  cullivation  easy. 

Tubes,  especially  apples,  are  often  trained  too  high,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  working  close  to  them.  Modern  iKxAs  will  bring  the  heads 
witiiin  reach. 

Hameeees  with  no  projecting  hames  nor  metal  turrets  should  be 
used  in  bearing  orchards,  liiose  requiring  ntf  whiffletrees  are  also 
useful. 

Potash  is  the  chief  fertilizer  to  he  applied  to  fruit  trees,  particularly 
after  they  come  into  bearing. 

Potaidi'  may  be  had  in  wood  ashes  and  muriate  of  potaeh.    It  Is 
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should  be  made  upon  bearing  orehopde.  Of  the  muriate,  from  500 
to  700  pounds  may  be  used  to  the  acre  in  mature  orchards. 

Hio^horic  acid  is  the  second  important  fertilizer  to  be  applied 
afldficially  to  orchards.  It  may  be  got  as  plain  high-grade  superphoe- 
t^te  (dissolved  South  Carolina  rock),  in  tie  bone  fertilizers,  and  per- 
haps m  Thomiae  slag.  Of  the  plain  superphosphates,  from  300  tct  500 
powtde  may  be  applied  to  tiie  acre. 

Nitrogen  can  be  obtained  cheapest  by  means  of  thoi"ough  tillage 
(to  promote  nitnSoation)  and  nitrogenous  green  manunes.  Here  is 
rarely  occasion  for  buying  it  for  fruit  plantations,  if  the  lands  are 
p^perly  tilled  and  cropped. 

Nitnogen  promotes  growth.  It  rfiould  therefore  be  used  with  some 
caution,  for  orchard  trees  should  be  grown  fda-  fruit  rather  than  for 
timber. 

Bam  mauurefi  are  generally  more  economically  used  when  applied 
to  farm  crops  than  when  applied  to  orchards;  yet  they  can  be  used 
with  good  results,  particularly  when  rejuvenating  old  orrfiards. 

In  general,  the  commericial  complete  fertilizers  are  less  rational 
tat  orchards  than  a  fertilizer  made  for  the  occasion  out  of  materials 
evidently  needed  by  the  trees,  but  the  complete  fertilizers  give  mudi 
better  resutts  than  the  pnevailing  indifference  and  neglect. 

Cultivation  may  be  stopped  late  in  the  season,  and  a  crop  can  then 
be  sown  upon  the  land-  TTiis  crop  may  serve  as  a  cover  oir  protection 
to  the  Boil,  and  as  a  green  manure. 

A  green  manure  improves  the  soil  by  adding  fibre  to  it,  and  by  in- 
creasing  its  fertility.  It  catches  the  nitrates  which,  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, are  used  by  the  tree  roots.  Vegetable  fibre  in  the  soil  increases 
Its  powen  of  holding  both  moisture  and  plant  food. 

Tlie  crops  well  adapted  to  this  late  sowing  are  few.  Vetch  is  prob- 
ably the  beet  wtich  has  been  well  tested  in  the  State.  But  every- 
Itiing  points  to  crimson  clover  as  lie  ideal  orchard  cover  and  green 
manure. 

The  gist  of  it  all  is,  tliat  orchards  should  be  cultivated  and  fed, 
Onltivation  should  b^n  early  and  be  con'tioued  often.  It  may 
be  stopped  in  August  if  the  grower  thinks  best,  and  then  if  the  land 
needs  it,  a  green  manure  may  be  sown  for  turning  under  the  next 
spring. 


THE  PEAB  MIDGE. 


(^Diplosis pyrivora^  Riley), 

In  our  annual  report  of  1892  (page  100),  we  called  attention  to  the 
posnble  introduction  of  this  eompajratively  new  pest  of  the  pear 
grower  into  our  Startes.  Ttus  far  we  have  no  reports  of  its  introduc- 
tion, but  the  poasibilities  are  that  it  may  exist  for  several  years  before 
snfDcient  numbers  are  propagated  to  attract  attention. 

It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  orchards  of  Ooe  Broth- 
ers, Meriden,  New  York,  by  the  importation  of  French  stocks;  in  18^ 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entomologist  of  the  National  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  habits  of  the  insect  were  investi- 
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gated  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Smitli,  who  reported  tiLeir  introdnctioD  as  abore 
by  the  Coe  Brothera,  in  1877;  they  were  first  noticed  in  1879,  during 
which  year  they  inflicted  considerable  damage,  seemingly  selecting 
ttie  Lawrence  trees  as  a  favorite  resort  and  breeding  place  In  1883 
they  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  destroyed  the  whde 
crop  of  Ijawrence  pears,  and  attacked  the  Barfletts,  but  t»  a  less  de- 
gree, infiictlng  much  less  damage.  By  1S91,  the  pest  had  spread  into 
New  Jersey,  and  was  that  yean  found  in  Union  and  Essex  counties. 
In  1892  it  was  found  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  in  1893  in  Middle- 
sex and  MonmouHi  counties. 

Bchmidberger,  as  early  as  1840,  thus  describes  its  habits: 

"The  number  of  eggs  which  these  midges  lay  in  a  pear  appears  to 
be  various,  as  I  sometimes  found  only  a  few  larvae  in  one  pear  and 
sometimes  more  t'lian  twenty.  'Hie  eggs  are  hatched  in  a  short  time, 
particularly  if  the  weather  be  warm,  because  from  the  fourth  day  of 
their  deposition  I  found  the  small  lar\-ae  on  the  embryo  of  the  blos- 
som, into  which  they  began  to  bore,  usually  in  or  near  the  stMn  of  the 
calyx.  Before  the  blossom  is  expanded  they  descend  to  the  core,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  tbe  sun's  rays,  which,  as  has  been 
already  said,  would  endanger  their  existence.  They  separate  at  the 
core  and  begin  to  devour  on  all  sides.  When  th*^  have  consumed  the 
pulp  of  the  small  fruit,  they  have  attained  their  full  sb.e,  and  only  wait 
for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  leave  their  etill  secure  dwelling  and 
feding  house.  This  opiwrtunity  presented  itself  afeer  the  first  rain; 
because  the  little  pears,  being  hollowed  out,  begin  to  decay  here  and 
there  and  become  cracked,  by  which  means  an  opening  is  afforded 
to  the  larvae  to  make  their  way  out.  As  soon  as  they  get  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  little  pear,  they  bend  themselves  tc^etlier  and  make  a 
spring  to  the  ground  to  bury  themselves.  Tliat  these  larvae  are  not 
injured  by  such  a  daah  on  the  ground,  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  I 
let  a  larvae  fall  from  a  height  of  nine  feet  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  three 
times  runntug;  I  then  laid  it  on  the  earth  in  a  glass,  and  iu  a  few  sec- 
onds it  buried  itself. 

"If  no  rain  happens  at  the  time  they  have  attained  their  full  size, 
fbey  sometimes  gnaw  an  opening  through  the  skin  of  the  little  pear; 
they  usually,  however,  remain  together  in  the  core  till  the  pear  falls  off 
and  is  bruised  by  its  fall  on  the  ground,  when  they  obtain  an  outlet. 
They  often  remain  a  long  time  in  the  pear  on  the  ground  if  they  can- 
not obtain  a  passage  out.  I  gathened  some  pears  that  were  outwardly 
not  injured  by  them,  and  laid  some  of  them  on  a  board  in  the  room, 
and  others  on  the  damp  earth  in  the  glass;  and  I  found  the  larvae  still 
in  the  pears  in  the  middle  of  July,  although  they  were  externally 
completely  withered  or  decayed  and  covered  with  mold.  I  took  them 
out  of  the  pear  and  laid  them  on  the  earth  in  the  glass,  and  most  of 
them  buried  themselves  in  tlie  earth." 

Prof.  Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Rtation,  has  given  this 
insect  considerable  attention,  and  (Bulletin  99),  describes  its  pupation 
as  follows: 

"Ab  soon  as  the  lan'ae  leave  the  infested  pears,  which  is  usually 
early  in  June,  they  drop  to  the  gronnd  and  at  once  make  their  way  be- 
neath the  surface,  varying  somewhat  with  the  condition  of  the  soil, 
from  one-half  to  two  Inches,  and  they  lie  for  some  time  unchanged. 
About  midsummer,  the  larvae  make  oval  rncoDns  of  silk,  covered  with 
grains  of  sand,  and  lie  unchanged  until  early  in  the  faring.    It  is 
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probable  tlmt  liiere  is  some  difference  in  the  date  of  farming  cocoons 
and  in  pupation,  for  Dr.  Lintoer  reconla  his  specimens  as  forming  co- 
coons as  earl;  as  June  15Lh,  while  of  the  laj^e  number  confined  by  me 
none  formed  such  until  August  3d  and  early  in  October.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  too,  that  different  seasons  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  date 
at  whidi  the  flies  appear  or  the  larvae  mature.  According 
to  Dr.  Lintner's  report,  larva  emerged  from  the  pears  before  the  end  of 
May,  in  New  York  8tate,  and  on  June  10th,  most  of  the  infested  pears 
had  fallen  from  the  trees.  On  June,  lU,  181):!,  larva  in  Middlesex 
county,  New  Jersey,  were  not  yet  matured,  aad  none  had  left  the 
pears.  None  of  my  specimens  had  changed  in  pupa  in  October,  when 
my  experiments  were  concluded,  but  some  time  during  the  winter  the 
dies  matured  and  e8cai>ed.  It  is  probable  that  in  nature  the  pupa  is 
not  formed  until  early  spring,  and  that  the  Hies  emerge  soon  after 
wurds,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  season." 

Prof.  Smith's  report  in  the  New  Jersey  l^tation's  bulletin  indicates 
fliat  tte  lar\"a  exist  in  infected  pears  in  numbers  varying  from  ten  to 
tMrty,  and  that  they  live  on  the  subsUince  of  the  pear  and  core,  and 
thus  prevent  the  gnowth  of  the  fruit,  which  decays  and  falls  off  during 
the  early  summer. 

The  diflQculty  of  applying  remedies  is  thus  alluded  toby  Prof.  Smith: 

"It  will  be  at  once  noted  from  the  life  history  that  there  is  no  period 
at  which  this  insect  is  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  insecticide  appli- 
cations. The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  bud  before  it  opens,  and  the  young 
larva  get  into  the  heart  of  the  fruit  before  it  is  fully  formed.  The 
adult  tly  does  not  feed,  and  hence  is  beyond  our  reach.  It  is  only 
after  the  injury  is  done  that  the  insect  goes  underground  and  is  within 
the  reach  of  destmclive  agencies.  Such  desuiictive  agencies  may 
either  be  mechanical,  as  by  culiivation,  or  chemical,  using  a  sut>stance 
killing  by  contact." 

As  an  experiment,  Prof.  Smith  advised  Mr.  White,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, to  ti")'  the  experiment  of  sowing  kainit  at  the  rate  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  per  acre  under  Uie  ti-ees.  The  application  was  made 
late  in  the  summer  of  1S'J2.  In  May,  1S!)3,  it  was  found  rhat  not  a 
single  pear  was  infected  where  the  kainit  tuid  been  sown,  but  that 
in  other  portions  of  the  same  orchard  not  thus  treated,  there  was  not 
a  Lawrence  pear  not  infested,  and  fully  fifty  per.  cent,  of  the  KarileCt* 
were  destroyed. 

Early  in  June,  Prof.  Smith  secured  some  200  specimens  of  infected 
peurs  and  placed  them  in  experimental  jars  for  tpwitment  with  differ- 
ent compounds,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wluit  substances  were 
best  adapted  for  application  to  oi-chards. 

After  the  Iar\-a  had  come  out  of  the  fruit,  each  jar  was  given  a  top 
dressing  to  as  nearly  as  possible  pepresent  the  ordinnry  applications 
to  an  oiv:hard,  of  muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda  and  kainit;  three 
jars  were  treated  with  the  application  at  the  ordinary  rate,  and  three 
other  with  a  double  application.  As  a  i-esnlt,  it  was  found  that  the 
single  application  of  nnmale  of  potasb  destroyed  one-half  the  l.Trva; 
the  double  application  killed  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them;  the  single 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  killed  all  but  about  ten  per  cent.,  while 
the  double  application  left  but  five  per  cent.;  the  single  application 
of  kainit  left  but  three  per  rent,  of  the  l.irva  alive,  and  the  double  ap- 
plication kitled  iill. 
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For  an  orchard  wWch  has  become  generally  infested,  Prof.  Smitti 
pecommends  the  following  treatment:  "Cultivate  as  usual,  or  if  th.e 
oTtdiapd  is  in  grass  or  clover,  plow  under  after  June  IStli  as  soon  as 
may  be.  Top  drees  witii  kainit,  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  to  benefit  tiie 
trees,  as  well  as  to  kill  tlie  insects.  As  soon  as  proper,  say  in  August, 
sow  crimson  clover.  Tliis  will  use  up  the  pobnab.  not  required  by  Hie 
fruit  tnees  amd  will  restore  nitrogeti,  as  w^  as  occuj^  the  ground. 
Early  in  the  following  spring,  turn  this  sod  under  as  deejJy  as  may  be 
proper.  It  should  be  done  before  the  pear  buds  ajne  devdoped,  in  or- 
der to  head  oft  and  destroy  any  midges  then  in  the  pupa  state,  near  " 
the  surface  of  the  soil." 


(Spergula  arvensis). 


The  inquiries  whieh  have  reached  the  d^>artmenit  in  relation  to 
this  plant  duritig  tbe  past  year  indicate  an  increased  iwtepeet  in  it 
as  a  forage  and  hay  crop.  It  is  eomparativdy  a  new  plant  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  not  yet  been  tested  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  prove  its  adaptability  to  our  climate  and  soil.  In  EJurope  it 
has,  however,  been  long  known,  and  in  Belgium,  Prance  and  Pnissia 
it  has  been  extenMvely  grown  for  many  years. 

In  his  "Encyclopedia  of  plants,"  Louden  thus  describes  Spurry: 
"Spergula  at  vensis.  From  Spargere,Xa  scatter,  because  it  scaWera 
its  seed  abroad,  to  the  profit  of  the  faiimer  in  Holland,  who  obtains 
from  it  meadows  affording  the  most  delicious  butter.  Sarvensis  Is  a 
common  weed  in  sandy  soils;  in  Scotland  coiled  yarr,  and  in  Norfolk, 
picltpurse.  In  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany,  it  is  sown  on  stubble 
to  provide  a  bite  for  sheep  during  winter.  It  may  be  sown  and  neaped 
in  eight  weeks,  eiiJier  in  autumn  or  spring.  It  is  said  to  enrich  the 
milk  oif  cows  so  as  to  make  it  afford  an  excellent  butter,  and  the  mut- 
tou  fed  on  it  is  preferable  to  that  fed  on  turnips.  Hens  eat  spurry 
gneedily  and  it  is  supposed  to  make  them  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs, 
whether  in  hay  or  cut  green  or  pasture.  Von  Tliaer  observes  that  it 
is  the  most  nourishing  in  ppopoptitm  to  its  bulk  of  all  forage  and  gives 
the  best  flavor  to  milk  and  butter." 

In  the  report  irf  the  Michijraii  Board'  of  Agriculture  for  1887  (page 
329),  Prof.  Miles  thus  refers  to  this  plant : 

"Spurry  is  an  annual  which  grows  wild  in  Greait  Britain,  where  it 
is  usually  called  a  weed.  In  Belgium,  France,  Jutland  and  Russia  it 
is  grown  as  a  forage  crop  and'  for  hay.  In  France  its  yield  is  esti- 
mated to  be  equal  to  a  crop  of  clover,  or  7,700  pounds  per  acre.  TTie 
seeds  are  fed  to  cattle  and  horses  and  are  thought  to  be  about  equal 
to  rape  cake  in  value.  It  is  a  quick  and  rapid  growing  crop,  which  in 
five  or  wx  weeks  gains  its  full  heighth  of  twelve  t»  founbeen  indies, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  feed  for  cows,  improving  the  quantitj 
and  quality  of  the  butter.  Sown  in  the  middle  of  April,  with  seed  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty-four  pounds  per  acre,  it  matures  the  last 
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of  Ma7,  and  a  second  cn>p  may  be  growo.  It  lias  be«9i:  called  the  clo- 
ver otf  sandy  eoile." 

In  the  report  <rf  the  MidLigau  Boai4  of  Agittculture  for  1889  (page 
81),  tlie  result  of  their  two  years  experience  with  sparry  is  thus  enim- 
med  up: 

'"Kie  spurry  bae  shown  wonderfol  ppoductiveme^  and  eeed  produc- 
tion. Wliai  partially  ripened,  and  plowed  under  witli  a  very  sballow 
furrow,  it  is  self  seeding,  and  produces  an  abundani;  crap.  Its  value 
as  a  nvaourial  plant  on  ^ese  light  soils  is  pronounced.  When  plowed 
under,  it  seems  to  enrleh  the  soil  the  most  rapidly  of  all  {dants  used. 
It  is  valuable  for  a  fodder  jJant,  b^ng  eat^'  readily  by  cows  and 
dieep.  It  is  said  bo  be  very  valuable  for  cows  giving  milk.  It  is  a 
plant  of  finst  value  in  bringing  these  sands  into  productive  fields." 

la  its  repoi't  of  1890  tbie  same  boeid  gives  the  following  Item  of 
information  which  appears  to  cdiow  that  some  caution  is  neceasei^- 
in  sowing  it,  in  order  that  it  may  not  become  a  permanemt  weed.  Ite 
report  states  that,  "The  wonderful  seed  producti<Hi  ^ves  it  a  good 
foothold  in  soils  when  once  sown.  The  intpodnction  of  the  plant  is 
a  permanent  beneiflt  to  the  jaclv  pine  barneuA'' 

In  Bulletin  No.  101  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  (he  ftrilow- 
ing  caution  is  given: 

"A  word  of  caution  is  needed  for  rich  soils,  because  the  spurry  forms 
seeds  so  rapidly  and  scattters  them  so  freely  that  there  is  danger  of 
its  becoming  a  troublesome  weed  in  rich  soils.  But  on  light  sands 
whene  few  plants  grow  with  vigor,  a  thrifty  and  rapidly  growing 
weed  is  a  godsend." 

In  the  report  of  the  Michigan  Experimenit  Station  (Bulletin  No.  91, 
February,  1893),  Prof.  Clute  thus  refers  to  the  growth  of  spurry  in 
Michigan : 

"The  soil  for  spurry  requires  the  same  preparation  as  for  clover. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  and  hamowed  in  tlie  same  as  clover  seed.  The 
seed  is  smaller  than  clover  seed,  hence  there  aire  more  in  number  to 
the  pound.  When  sown  for  fertilizer  and  forage,  from  «s  to  eight 
quarts  should  be  sown  per  acre.  This  thick  seeding  gives  an  even 
field  of  fine  pasture  and  a  heavy  sward  when  cut  for  hay.  When  de- 
aored  f*^  hay  it  should  be  cut  after  the  seed  has  formed,  but  before  it 
is  ripe.  "When  grown  for  seed'  it  braniehes  more  and  gives  a  burger 
cn^  of  better  seed  if  only  about  four  quarts  of  seed  are  sown  per  acre. 
When  grown  for  seed  it  may  be  threedied  the  same  as  clover,  by  ma- 
chine or  flail.  When  it  ripens  late  in  the  fall  and  is  then  harvested 
for  seed,  enough  seed  will  shell  out  to  produce  a  full  crop  next  spring 
if  the  land  is  harrowed. 

The  seed  germinates  quickly.  If  the  weather,  is  warm  and  moist 
the  field  will  begin  to  show  green  on  the  third  day  from  sewing.  It 
is  ready  for  mowing  for  hay  in  about  six  weeks,  and  will  ripen  the 
seed  in  alwut  eight  weeks.  It  is  in  best  condition  for  pasture  from 
four  to  six  weeks  after  sowing,  though  if  necessary,  animals  can  be 
turned  on  much  sooner.  It  furnishes  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle, 
especially  milch  cows,  though  they  often  refuse  to  taste  it  at  first,  but 
after  once  eating  it,  will  leave  the  richest  clover  pasture  to  return 
to  it  %eep  seCTu  to  prefer  it  above  all  forage,  and  all  stock  thrive 
upon  it  when  cut  and  cured,  even  eating  every  panticle  of  the  dry 
straw  that  has  been  threshed  for  seed." 

Perry  Otrander,  Esq,.  prpBident  of  thr  Orawfonl  CVtr^n^^Emsm*™' 
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AasociatloQ,  Grajlind,  Micbigan,  thus  writes  to  Pnof.  Clute  in  relatlcn 
to  hia  experience  with  spiiiry: 

"I  will  pive  you  my  experien<»  naA  opinion  in  rejjard  to  growing 
spniry.  Opinions  certainly  have  more  weijjtit  when  based  upon  ex- 
perience. The  land  that  I  sowed  to  spurry  last  year  was  so-called 
'pine  barrens,'  or  plains,  rather  better  than  the  averajre.  On  it  I  had 
raised  crops  aa  follows:  Wheat,  raillet,  oats,  part  potatoes  and  part 
peas,  part  com  and  part  millet — making  in  all  five  crops,  leavinjr  the 
soi)  in  an  impoverished  condition.  I  plowed  just  tive  acres,  dragged 
it  with  a  flat  drag,  then  sowed  six  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  I  dragged 
once  and  then  raked  both  ways  with  a  horse  rake,  finishing  June  15, 
at  noon.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  young  plants  all  up  on  the 
18th  of  June  at  noon.  August  IS,  the  crop  was  ready  to  har- 
vest. It  stood  about  one  foot  high.  I  have  made  no  es- 
timate as  to  the  amount  per  acre.  One-half  ton  per  acre 
would  have  been  a  good  crop  for  that  soU.  There  was  cer- 
tainly more  than  that.  I  did  not  see  the  field  again  until 
four  weeks  after  cutting,  wlien  one  day  I  was  surprised  at  the 
green  appearance  of  the  atiibble.  Upon  fxamination  I  found  a  volun- 
teer crop,  whicli  continued  to  grow  until  there  was  about  two-thirds 
aa  much  as  at  first.  Wishing  to  nse  the  fall  p-asture  in  other  parts  of 
the  enclosure,  I  turned  my  cows  in.  For  about  three  days  they  would 
not  notice  the  spurry.  But  after  they  'got  a  l?aste'  they  would  eat 
nothing  else  so  long  as  the  spurry  lasted.  There  was  a  decided  in- 
cneaste  in  the  quantity  of  milic,     Alao  the  quality  was  improved. 

"When  allowed  to  ripen  for  seed  I  thresh  it  with  a  flail,  I  feed  the 
straw  to  my  cows  together  with  a  ration  of  turnips.  The  result  is 
highly  satisrfactorj'ithe  cattle  never  doing  better.  The  only  trouble  was 
in  not  ha\ing  enough,  as  when  the  spurry  was  gone,  they  refused  to  eat 
other  fodder  until  starved  to  it.  The  crop,  as  a  whole,  was  worth  more 
than  double  any  previous  crop.  I  know  that  it  will  grow  where  other 
crops  fail,  also  that  it  is  the  best  of  fodder  erops  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
As  far  as  I  know,  horses  do  not  like  it 

"As  a  mnnurial  crop  I  think  it  will  be  excellent,  but  will  test  it 
thoroughly  both  by  plowing  under,  and  also  by  leaving  on  the  ground 
aa  a  top  dressing  and  protecti<jn  lor  young  clon-er,  which  I  shall  sow 
and  drag  in  after  the  first  harvesting. 

"It  is  my  opinion,  gained  by  experience  and  observation,  that  spurry 
if  rightly  handled  will  be  of  great  value  in  reclaiming  the  pine  bar- 
rens. Any  plant  that  will  grow  here  that  will  make  fodder  for  cattle 
and  *eep  will  be  welcome,  as  sheep  raJang  will  sooner  or  latter  be  the 
leading  industry  here." 


(Afedica^o  sativa). 

The  number  of  inquiries  relating  to  this  plant  as  a  forage  crop 
indicates  that  an  interest  in  it  has  been  awakened  among  Pennsyl- 
vania stock  feeders  for  a  further  knowledge  of  its  qualities  aBdmerita. 
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Thus  far,  so  far  as  reported,  experimeDts  with  it  in  onr  State  haTC 
DOt  proven  snccesBfol,  probably  because  It  has  proven  very  dlfflcnlt 
to  get  a  good  stand.  In  Nebraska  and  some  of  the  weatem  Statas 
tie  results  of  experiments  have  been  different,  and  good  stands  have 
Ijeen  secured  with  apparently  but  little  difflculty.  This  Bucceae  in 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  to  ensure  reasonable  success,  it  appears 
to  be  important  that  it  ^ould  be  sown  as  an  independent  crop,  and 
not  with  wheat  or.  other  grains,  as  is  the  custom  with  clover  in  our 
State.  ■RTiere  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  West,  it  has  been 
when  the  alfalfa  seed  has  been  sown  on  carefully  prepared  ground 
with  sufficient  oats  or  other  grain  to  afford  it  shdter,  bat  Bot  enough 
to  produce  a  crop. 

It  is  very  tender  when  quite  young,  and  in  casee  reported  in  which 
it  lias  been  sown  with  wheat,  it,  even  with  an  apparently  good  stand 
before  wheat  iiarveet,  has  Ijeen  comirfettly  burned  out  after  the  wheat 
has  been  removed  and  tbe  full  rays  of  the  sun  allowed  to  strike  the 
yonng  plants.  If  instead  of  tliis  the  seed  ia  sown  upon  nicely  prepared 
ground  and  sheltered  by  a  slight  growth  of  oats,  Western  experi- 
mentors  have  iM-en  able  to  secure  a  satisfactory  stand. 

The  history  of  Ihis  plant  is  somewtiat  doubtful,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  llomans,  and  from  them 
taken  into  the  warmer  oountriee  of  Europe.  It  is  successfully  pro- 
duced in  South  America,  and  there  grows  where  no  ather  member  ot 
the  family  will  live. 

The  Nebnaska  Experiment  Station  (Bulletin  No.  35,  May,  1894), 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  plant  and  its  mode  of  growth: 

"Alfalfa  is  a  rather  slender  growing,  branching  plant,  with  leaves 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  small  June  or  Mammoth  red  clovers; 
it  is  of  a  peculiar  dark,  rich  gteen  color,  amd  is  the  marked  feature 
of  any  landscape  where  one  can  obtain  an  extended  view.  It  flowers 
in  a  different  manner  from  other  clovers,  they  having  the  blossoms 
aggregated  or  clustered  in  a  somewhat  rounded  head  or  bunch.  lUs 
has  its  beautiful,  small-hooded  or  pea-like  blossoms,  purple  in  color, 
scattered  along  its  stems,  loosely,  in  what  tlie  botanist  calls  a  raceme. 
Again,  as  the  seed  pods  form,  they  are  single  and  coiled  spirally,  while  in 
red  and  white  clovers  they  are  straight  and  cnowded  into  a  head.  The 
seeds  of  all  clovers  are  almost  alike,  in  fact  they  are  so  nearly  so  that 
many  persons  cannot  tell  them  apart  without  very  close  examination. 
Like  other  plants  of  this  group,  it  has  a  single  long  and  strong  tap 
root,  which  throws  off  numerous  small  branches  or  rootlets  as  it 
passes  downward.  It  goes  to  a  greet  depHi  in  search  of  moSstnro, 
and  usually  fluds  and  appropriates  it  Boots  have  been  kuowor  to 
penetrate  to  the  depth  of  over  twenty  feet  in  an  open,  potous  scril, 
with  no  underlying  substratum  or  hard  pan.  On  account  of  the  size, 
toughness  and  depth  of  its  roots,  it  is  not  easily  cut  or  broken,  and 
hence  the  land  settled  to  alfalfa  should  be  selected  with  this  end  in 
view,  of  allowing  the  crop  to  romain  for  a  bctics  of  yeara  When 
broken  up,  however,  the  soU  is  in  uiost  excelleoft  condition'  for  wheat, 
potatoes  or  almost  any  crop." 

Nebraska  fanners  who  have  planted  alfalfa  reoommend  the  use  of 
from  flft«eD  to  thirty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and  tlie  use  of  from  one- 
fourtb  to  one-half  of  a  bushel  of  caXa  or  rye  as  a  sIielbeT.     AH  stock 
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diotild  be  kept  off  the  field  for  tlhe  first  two  years,  and  if  a  stand  is  se- 
cured, it  will  prove  a  lasting  crop. 

In  1892,  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  tested  numerous  fora^ 
crops  on  plots  of  one-fifth  of  an  acre  ea^ch.  Among  ottiers,  alfalfa  was 
sown;  it  was  cut  three  times  at  the  following  daites,  and  witti  the  t<A- 
lowing  yields: 

First  cutting, 26  inches  high,  cut  June  29. 

Second  cutting, 26  inches  high,  cut  Angus*  2. 

Third  cutting, 24  inches  high,  cut  September  1. 

In  1893  the  same  plot  was  again  cut  three  times  ""with  tJie  ftdlowtng 
result: 

First  eutdng, 8ir>  lbs.  of  hay. 

Second  cutting, 805  lbs.  of  hay. 

Third  cutting,     743  lbs.  of  hay. 

Fourth  gnowth  (estimated), 180  Iba  of  hay. 

TSie  plot  being  just  one-fiftih  of  am  aore,  the  yield  was  at  tSie  naite 
of  12.720  pounds,  or  6^  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  The  following  table 
shows  the  comparative  yields  of  tlie  one-fifth  acre  ploits  uudeff  simOaT 
circumstances: 


No. 

VarielJ  Groim. 
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In  iJie  "Nebraska  Parmer"  of  February  22,  1894,  A.  H.  Clailt,  of 
luidiiaiiola.  Neb.,  gives  the  following  praetiaal  experience  witii  this 
crop: 

"About  May  1, 1982, 1  sowed  about  two  and  one^alf  acres.  I  put  on 
twenty  ponndB  of  seed  on  -the  piece  and  got  a  very  fair  stand.  "Hie 
land  is  bottom  where  timber  had  been  cleared  off;  eight  to  ten  feet 
to  water;  occasionally  overflows;  soil  varies  from  light  loam  to  dark 
heavy  loam,  almost  black  waxy.  In  1891  tiie  land  was  not  tilled,  but 
grew  an  immense  crop  of  weeds,  wMcii  was  burnt  off,  plowed  deep, 
well  harrowed  down  and  smoothed  off.  Seed  sown  even'  as  posMble 
by  hand  and  harrowed  in  with  a  amoothing  harrow.  "Die  weather 
was  unfavomble  after  the  seed  sprouted,  being  hot  and  dry.  Had 
tlie  weather  been  favorable  it  would  have  been:  very  thick.  It  was 
mown  June  30,  again  July  30.  ITie  alfaifa  came  on  after  that  and 
would  have  made  a  fair  clip  of  hay.  but  was  used  as  pasture.  Kie 
crop  of  1893  far  exceeded  my  fondest  hopes, 

"I  continued  seeding  ten  aeree  more  of  the  same  kind  of  land  in 
1893,  sowing  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  seed  pe<p  acre,  I  got  a  good 
stand,  though  it  was  by  far  the  worst  season'  for  such  worjc  ever 
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known  here.  I  had  "tlie  beat  sucoess  <m  com  stalk  ground.  Broke 
A>wa  the  c<HTi  stalks,  raked  and  burned  ttem.  Cultivated  the  land 
with  a  idling  toottt  harrow.  I  eowed  the  seed  and  harrowed  down 
eanootlL  Titia  woKk  was  dome  ae  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  sufficient 
to  admit  <rf  work.  But  no  rain  came  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  the 
giround  was  so  diy  thait  eren  com  or  pcrtatoes  would  not  sprout  to  do 
an;  good.  fW  days  and  dajs  Ibe  wind  blew  like  fury,  ihe  dust  and 
dirt  went  in  cknida,  and  I  thought  all  the  seed  would  be  blown'  out  of 
llie  field  or  drifted  in  pil^  but  when  a  few  showers  came,  the  alfalfa 
come  about  as  near  kk  Its  place  as  one  could  ask  £01*.  I  don't  tbdnk 
any  one  need  have  any  feajns  of  the  seed  blowing  away  to  huTit  I 
have  a  fine  Btmud  of  alfalfa,  though  it  did  not  make  as  big  a  growth 
as  ttie  year  be^M*,  but  I  feel  aafe  in  oountin^  on  three  good  cuttings 
from  it  this  season,  getting  froim  five  to  seven  Ions  of  good  feed  at  the 
three  cuttings  par  acre. 

"Alfalfa  succeeds  faiiily  well  on  most  any  kind  of  good  com  land, 
and  willi  many  ddfferemft  ways  of  putting  it  ia.  1  saved  six  bu^els 
of  seed  from  second  cutting;  first  cutting  went  for  hay,  and  fine  feed 
it  is,  too.  All  kinds  of  stock  are  fond  of  it.  I  never  had  colts  do  bet- 
ter. Fed  in  couoeotion  wi'th  com  fodder,  hogs,  chickens,  hoirses  and 
cattle  eet  it.    Horses  and  cattle  dont  let  a  spear  of  it  go  to  waste. 

"1  expect  to  put  in  nearly  thirty  acpee  mone  on-  that  'pink  of  corn 
land'  that  the  editor  speaks  of,  bottom  land  thiait  is  sure  for  co<m  any 
aeeaon.  I  oonsider  twelve  to  flft«*n  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  ample, 
if  the  land  is  well  fined  down  with  a  slanting  tooth  harrow,  then  rolled 
with  a  good  field  mdler.  Sow  tihe  seed  before  yon  get  the  ground 
down  too  smooth,  so  as  to  get  the  seed  fairly  well  covered;  any  way 
that  would  secure  a  good  stand  in  such  a  drougthy  spell  as  we  had 
IdBt  season.  It  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to  tie  to.  I  also  secured  a  fair 
stand  both  on  upland  and  bottom  land  where  rye  was  sown  the  fall 
before  f<M'  hog  pestune,  though  it  was  so  dry  after  the  rye  was  sown 
that  bmt  little  of  it  came  up  tOl  spring.  'Oie  alfalfa  was  sown  and 
harrowed  in;  rye  and  all  came  together;  hogs  were  kept  on  it  until 
about  August  1.  'Hey  ke^  the  rye  and  most  all  grass  and  weeds, 
suoh  as  hogs  like  to  eat,  down,  but  a  thick  growth  of  sunflowers  put 
in  tfeeir  appearance,  which  was  treated  to  a  dose  of  mowing  machine, 
and  they  gave  no  ftinther  trouble." 

In  answer  to  numerous  questions  which  reach  the  Nebraska  station, 
the  following  points  from  Ilartiib's  Husbandry  (publislhed  in  London 
in  the  year  1651), which  Imve  not  materially  been  changed,  either,  by 
the  practical  experience  of  the  station  or  of  the  Nebraska  farmers,  are 
quoted : 

1.  16  must  be  sown  on  rich  sodl,  not  too  stiff  or  clayey,  of  medium 
moisture. 

2.  Ihe  groimd  must  be  plowed  three  times;  first  time  in  the  fall, 
and  twice  in  the  spring. 

3.  The  land  must  not  be  fresftly  manured. 

4.  lie  seed  must  not  be  sown  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

5.  Sow  about  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  com,  (wheat), 

6.  Weeds  must  be  kept  down  until  the  plants  are  well  rooted. 

7.  Out  for  bay  wfhen  it  b^ns  to  bloom. 

8.  In  warm  countries  (Italy  and  Spain),  it  may  be  cut  five  or  eight 
times  in  a  season,  but  in  England,  probably  twice. 

9.  It  is  good  for  all  kinds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  other  aniiuals,  but 
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It,  especially  "agree  with  horses."  "Lean  beasts  eCMjn  grow  fat  with 
it,  and  to  nulch  cows  it  produced  -an  abundance  of  milk,  bnt  nmst  not 
be  fed  alone  as  it  is  too  strong  a  food,  fllleth  diem  too  snddenly  with 
blood  as  to  greatly  endanger  their  health," 

L  Do  not  pasture  until  late  in  the  season,  or  even  not  all  winter. 
The  hay  will  keep  three  years,  and  one  acre  will  keep  three  horses. 

Experiments  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  indicate  llie 
following  points  rela-t^g  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa  in  that  State: 

1.  It  is  fit  for  soiling  purposes  as  early  as  the  third  week  in  May. 

2.  It  may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  each  seaeon. 

3.  l^e  second  and  later  groniihs  if  harvested  as  soon  as  the  blos- 
soms appear,  make  an  excellent  bay. 

4.  When  well  rooted,  it  sucessfully  resists  both  drought  and  frost, 
6.    Under  favorable  conditiooB  it  does  not  "run  out"  for  many 

years. 

The  New  York  Station  gives  the  following  points  in  alfalfa  culture 
in  thai  State;  ihe  Italics  are  ours: 

1.  That  luceim  or  alfalfa  can  be  successfully  grown  in  New  York 
State. 

2.  That  when  once  established,  it  thrives  ujmhi  clay  land  but  will 
probably  do  better  upoD  good,  light  loom. 

3.  Thai  seed  two  yeats  old  loses  its  vitality,  and  Fails  to  ger- 
minate. Undoubtedly  many  fadlurea  to  secure  a  stand  of  plants  may 
be  traced  to  poor  seed. 

4.  That  the  seed  bed  must  be  well  prepared,  and,  in  this  latitude,  it 
fleems  best  to  plant  out  the  seed  in  the  spring,  and  with  no  other 
crop.    The  seed  should  be  but  lightly  covered  by  roUing  the  gnound. 

5.  That  for  seven  successive  years  at  the  station,  three  or  four  cofc- 
tdngs  per  year  have  been  taken  from  the  plots. 

6.  That  last  year,  the  sixth  in  succession,  the  plots  yielded  more 
than  fifteen  tons  per  acre  of  green  foliage,  equal  to  5.C  tons  of  al- 
falfa hay. 

7.  That  alfalfa  sh<mM  be  cut  in  early  bloom,  before  the  plants  be- 
come woody. 

8.  That  it  diould  be  cured  largely  in  the  cock  to  produce  the  best 
quality  of  bay. 

9.  That  by  chemical  analysis,  the  liay  was  found  to  be  more  nutri- 
tious than  good,  red  clover. 

10.  That  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  all  relished  the  hay  and  seemed 
to  do  well. 

11.  Itat  it  was  found  to  be  more  digestible  than  cloven  hay, 

12.  TTiat  if  farmers  would  grow  this  crop,  we  a/ivise  them  to  begin 
with  a  small  piece  of  well  prepared  land,  in  order  to  see  whether 
alfaira  does  as  wdl  with  tliem  as  it  has  at  the  station. 

13.  That  probably  success  with  alfalfa  will  depend  largely  upon 
having  fresh  seed,  a  carefully  prepared  seed  bed,  and  in  covering  the  seed 
lightly  with  soil. 

Tb.e  reports  of  the  Colorado  station  give  the  following  points: 

1.  It  is  easy  to  raise  and  secure  a  flue  stand  of  plants  if  the  soil 
be  put  in  proper  condition. 

2.  Its  staying  qualities  are  good,  as  the  oldest  fields  show  no  dlml- 
Dution  in  growth  or  yield,  neither  does  it  kill  by  winter  exposure,  if 
glwn  the  1*>n«t  enrp  nnd  Irrltrntiiw  ni  rt)"  pm^>«r  time. 
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3.  nie  quantity  produced  b;  the  maiiy  cuttings  mialces  it  mach 
more  valuable  tiian  the  other  clovers  and  grasses. 

i.    It  is  as  digestible  as  clover  hay,  constituent  by  ccaistituent. 

6.  Its  chemical  composition  shows  that  it  Is  a  rich,  strong  food 
wlieu  properly  cured. 

6.  Its  feeding  qualities  are  excellent,  being  relished  by  all  farm 
animals. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Vermont  station  reports  the  follows : 
"Alfalfa  was  tried  on  over  thirty  farms  tlirougihoiit  the  State,  and 
althoQgh  it  did  well  the  finst  summer  and  was  looking  finely  when  tlie 
ftist  snow  come,  in  most  coses  it  was  winter  killed,  and  tiie  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  tried  it  was  that  it  was  not  adapted 
to  our  climate," 

A  careful  collation  of  such  practical  experience  in  alfalfa  culture 
as  we  can  obtain,  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  as  being  worthy 
of  the  attenition  of  sudi  Pennsylvania  fanners  as  propose  to  test  al- 
falfa: 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  obtain  new  seed;  it  is  better  to  pay  double 
price  for  the  seed  of  the  last  year,  as  it  rapidly  loses  its  vitality  after 
the  first  season. 

2.  Do  not  plant  it  witb  any  crop  produced  for  its  grain;  use  a 
very  small  amount  of  oats  to  furni^  shelter  for  the  youni;  plants,  and 
after  harvest,  mow  the  oats  and  all  weeds  as  high  as  possible,  so  as  to 
■till  leave  some  shelter  for  the  young  alfalfa. 

3.  Do  not  pasture,  especially  during  the  flnit  year  of  its  growth; 
all  experience  proves  that  pasture  thus  gained  is  doubly  lost  by  the 
damage  to  the  succeeding  crops  of  hay. 

4.  Sow  twenty  five  pounds  of  good  seed  per  acre,  and  cover  very 
lightly,  either  with  a  very  light  harrow  or  a  steel  toothed  horse  rake. 
Breeds'  weeder  would  undoubtedly  be  an  excellent  instrument  for 
covering  the  seed. 

5.  Cut  rather  younger  than  is  customary  with  red  clover,  as  it  is 
found  that  any  loss  thus  incurred  on  the  first  cutting  is  made  up  by 
an  increase  in  aubsequeut  cuttings. 

C.  If  possible,  select  clean  hind,  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
crop  is  that  it  may  be  smothered  out  by  weeds  before  it  is  stnong  or 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  itself. 

7.  l>o  not  go  into  the  experiment  upon  too  large  a  scale,  for  it  has 
been  found  that  the  occasional  severe  winters  of  this  latitude  are  often 
fatal  to  the  young  plnnts  of  the  preceding  summer,  but  that  a  set  two 
years  old,  or  older,  wili  withstand  any  variation  to  which  our  climate 
is  liable. 

8.  That  the  greatest  danger  to  the  crop  is  until  the  roots  get  suffi- 
cient hold  on  the  soil,  and  have  penetrated  to  a  sufBcient  depth  to  col- 
lect moisture  from  the  sub-soil. 

9.  That  great  care  should  be  esercised  in  allowing  stock  unaccus- 
tomed lo  it  to  have  access  to  growing  alfalfa,  as  it  is  not«d  for  its 
production  of  hoven  if  eaten  while  damp  or  very  young. 
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RUSSIAN  THISTLE. 
{Russian  Tumble -Weed^. 


This  coraparaitdvely  recent  a^ltion  to  our  list  of  national  weeds 
bids  fair  to  create  a  great  amtniDt  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  in 
Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota,  where  it  appears,  without  having 
aitttracted  special  notice,  to  have  obtained  an  exiteneive  foothold.  The 
probable  injury  from  its  further  spread  is  considered  to  be  so  great 
that  both  national  and  State  legislatures  have  been  asked  to  make  ap- 
proprifl'tioos  for  eradica.ting  It,  aiid  in  preventing  its  furtttiar  spread 
eastwards. 

T^e  National  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  (Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
10),  gives  the  following  history  of  its  introduction  into  South  Da- 
kota, where  it  appears  to  have  flret  started  in  for  an  acclimitization 
in  this  country. 

"The  Russian  thistle  originated  in  eastern  Eunope  or  weatem  Asia. 
It  has  been  known  in  Russia  many  years,  and  has  quite  as  bad  a  rep- 
utation in  the  wheat  r^ion  as  it  has  in  the  DakotaB.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Ban  Homme  county,  South  Dnkota,  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
Reports  differ  aa  to  tte  methods  of  its  Introduction,  There  is  litJOe 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  fiist  brought  "fhere  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties in  flax  seed  whi<^h  was  imponted  from  Europe.  TTiere  is  evidently 
no  founidation  for  the  theory,  which  is  too  often  related  as  a  fact,  that 
it  was  first  sown  in  Sowth  DakiOba  by  immigrants,  eitflier  for  forage 
or  to  inflict  injury  on  an  enemy.  "Rie  few  plants  grown  from  foreign 
seed  produced  seed  wnd  inereased  slowly  and  almost  unnoticed  until 
about  eight  years  ago,  (1886),  They  were  then  thoroughly  acclimated 
and  naturalized,  and  seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  conquering  spirit 
of  the  west 

"Some  nt  its  special  diaracteristics  render  this  thistle  more  trou- 
blesome than  otter  weette.  It  is  armed  with  spines  quite  as  sharp 
and  much  atronger  than  those  of  common  thistles.  Because  of  these 
it  is  difQcult  to  dnive  horses  fhTOugh  a  field  where  the  plants  are 
abundant  In  some  sections  the  farmers  find  it  necessary  to  bind 
leathers  about  the  horses  legs  while  at  work.  Horses  running  in  pas- 
ture are  often  injinred  by  having  the  skin  on  their  legs  badly  lacerated. 
Hie  ^ines  breaking  off  under  the  akin,  cause  festering  sonea.  These 
sores  are  caused  by  the  irritation,  and  not  by  any  poisonous  property, 
as  is  frequently  supposed.  Hunters  And  (iifficidty  in  getting  their 
dogs  to  work  well  for  prairie  chickens  in  the  stubble,  and  the  animals 
are  sometimes  injured  hy  the  abarp  spines.  TTireshcrs  find  it  almost 
impos^ble  to  get  gloves  thick  enough  to  keep  the  spines  out  of  their 
fingers  and  yet  thin  enough  to  work  with." 

Prof.  Besaey,  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  this  weed: 

"More  or  less  spherical  in  shape  and  consisting  of  many  elongated 
branching  twigs,  which  grow  outward  and  upward  from  the  root. 
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When  not  quite  matune  the  whole  plamt  has  a  reddisii  color,  bat  as  its 
seeds  ripen,  It  bleaches  out  and  eventually  becomes  white.  Well 
grown  spectmens  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  but  where 
crowded  together  they  may  be  much  le«8.  Each  twig  is  covered  on  all 
sides  by  hard,  stout  prickles,  which  are  very  sharp  and  very  imtating 
to  the  touch.  These  prickles  are  in  threes;  that  is,  there  ore  three 
together  iu  a  place  and  pointing  in  different  diirection«.  At  the  upper 
side  of  the  base  of  each  of  the  thnee  prickles  there  is  a  seed,  and  ae 
there  are  about  ten  of  these  to  the  inch,  it  is  easily  seen  that  seede 
produced  by  every  weU  grown  plant  must  reach  a  great  many  Hiou- 
sands. 

"The  young  plant  appears  in  May  and  June ;  does  not  suggest  to  the 
farmer  anything  of  ite  final  form  and  harmfulness.  It  is  then  a  soft, 
eouooth  and  innocent  looking  plant  with  narrow,  fle^y  leaves  an  inch 
long.  It  blossoms  in  July  and  August,  and  its  seeds  mature  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  winter,  the  root 
breaks  o£E  and  the  ^ant  is  free  to  roll  away  with  its  frei^t  of  seeds." 
Prof.  Hays,  of  ttie  Minnesota  station,  writes  thus  of  laiis  new  pest: 
"It  has  shown  its  ability  to  travel  anid  to  thrive  in  a  variety  <rf  con- 
ditions by  migrating  aoitthwards  through  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  even 
into  moire  remote  States.  In  Nebnaska  it  has  been  found  in  neariy 
thirty  counties.  Our  railroad  lines  are  dotted  or  fringed  with  the 
weed  at  many  points,  and  around  our  stock  yards  and  many  of  our 
lai^e  terminal  elevator  centres  it  has  gotten  a  firm  and  dangerous 
hold.  It  is  now  so  situated  that  it  can  very  rapidly  distribute  from 
these  many  centnes,  and  from  many  others  sure  to  become  infested 
by  the  further  importation  into  our  State,  and  if  left  uncontrolled,  it 
will  soon  become  a  common  and  pernicious  weed.  The  great  body 
of  this  weed  invasion  will  come  upon  us  through  our  westem  border 
before  wimte  which  drive  unhindered  across  our;  nearly  treeless  and 
fenceless  Western  prairies,  likewise,  from  the  centres  infested 
within  the  State,  will  the  winds  poll  these  weeds  into  our  fields, 
scatter  seeds  along  our  wagon  roads,  and  into  every  nook  and  comer 
where  a  weed  can  thrive,  will  tJiis  pest  find  a  place  to  centre  as  a 
nuisance." 

Among  the  many  plans  suggested  to  eradicate  ttiis  weed.  Prof. 
Hays  snggests  the  following: 

"A  year's  experience  will  tell  us  how  to  meet  the  diflBculties.  No 
one  has  heretofore  been  able  to  fight  this  weed  alone.  It  is  an 
annual,  however,  and  grows  from  the  seed  each  year,  and  the  plants 
are  easily  killed  by  means  of  the  hoe,  cultivator  or  any  tool,  or  im- 
plement which  will  uproot  or  seriously  disturb  them.  They  are 
easily  pulled  up,  and  when  tumed  with  the  plow,  they  die.  The  indi- 
viduals are  easily  killed  and  if  all  plants,  large  enough  to  travel  be- 
fbre  the  wind,  are  kept  from  ripening  their  seed,  the  weed  will  not 
be  very  hard  to  eradicate  from  each  farm.  By  preventing  plants  from 
seeding  for  tivo  years,  the  pest  would  disappear.  That  might  not 
be  possible,  but  it  looks  reasonable  that  the  plants  could  so  nearly 
all  be  kept  down  for  two  years  that  occasional  souttps  of  remaining 
danger  points  could  be  found  and  looked  after,  and  in  a.  few  years 
the  land  would  be  freed  entirely  from  the  pest.  'Hie  essential  need  is, 
not  to  allow  any  plants  to  mature  seeds,  especially  plants  lai^e 
enou0i  to  travel  or  roll.     The  seeds  already  ripened  in  the  land  should 
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be  ^tconniged  to  germinate  IMt  ihej  may  l)e  killed  by  tlie  plow,  hoe, 
fpost  and  otter  agenclea  There  ia  no  ea«y  "care-all,"  no  spedflc  ex- 
cept eternal  rigilance;  brains  for  a  plan,  and  willing  hands  on  the 
spot  to  do  the  work  at  the  right  time." 


POTATO  SCAB. 


The  gradual  and  study  increase  of  this  pest  to  the  potato  grcrwer, 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  meet  serious  problems  niiich  have  yet 
met  our  Experiment  Stations;  the  recent  investigations  into  the 
natnre  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  hare,  it  is  true,  given  us  an  Insight 
into  the  proper  mode  of  preventing  it,  but  it  etill  remains  apparent, 
that  if  the  soH  is  badly  infested  with  it,  no  remedy  is  of  any  practi- 
cal use.  It  may  be  destroyed  on  tjie  seed  tubers  and  in  the  baskets, 
planters,  buckets,  etc.,  bnt  if  fairly  introduced  into  the  soil,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  plan  known  by  wkich  it  can  be  removed,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes,  that  soU  must  be  abandoned  for  ibe  potato  crop. 
At  our  several  institutes  during  the  past  winter,  Mr.  Terry,  of  Hud- 
son, Ohio,  stated  that  he  lias  introduced  the  germs  of  this  disease  upon 
about  five  acres  of  his  land  by  feeding  the  scabby  potatoes  to  the 
family  cow,  and  using  the  manure  for  other  crops.  The  germs  of  the 
disease  were  not  injured  by  the  dige^ve  organs  of  the  animal,  and 
ilie  warm  manune  proves  one  of  iJhe  best  hot  beds  in  which  to  propa- 
gate the  already  numerous  germs,  and  if  once  introduced  into  the  soil 
in  this  or  any  other  way,  Mr.  Terry  stated  that  there  was  no  known 
way  to  destroy  them;  he  further  stated  tiiat  he  would  willingly  give 
(100.00  per  acre  to  get  his  land  free  from  the  disease. 

In  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  report  for 
1891  (page  158),  Prof.  Thaxter  states,  "TTiat  the  practice  of  feeding 
scabby  tubers  to  stock  is  one  of  the  most  important  meons  by  which 
the  disease  is  spread  on  farms.  In  view  of  the  well  known  fact  that 
great  numbers  of  the  fungus  spores  cao'  and  do  pass  through  the 
digestive  tract  without  injury,  and  that  the  scab  fungus  is  known 
to  grow  luxuriantly  in  decoctions  of  horse  op  cow  dung,  it  is  not  unrea 
sonable  to  assume  that  its  spores  in  passing  through  the  digestive 
tracts  of  stock  fed  with  diseased  potatoes,  continue  their  development 
in  the  manure  after  evacuation." 

The  formation  of  the  "scab"  by  this  fungus  growth  is  thus  described 
by  Prof,  Bolley,  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  (Bulletin 
1  December,  1891):  "In  order  to  understand  the  form  in  which  the 
scabs  as  such  assume,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  structure  of  the  po 
tato  tuber  and  the  effort  always  made  by  living  tissues  to  heni  a 
woimd.  In  plants,  this  is  most  rapidly  accomplished  by  the  formation 
of  bark,  rind,  or  corky  tissues  composed  of  layers  of  tubular  cells, 
rapidly  developed  from  the  underlaying,  soft  tissues.  The  ultimate 
form  which  the  scabs  assume  is  the  result  of  a  continuous  formation 
of  layers  of  cork  below  the  area  of  the  disease,  because  of  the  irri- 
tating and  eroding  action  of  the  parasite.  These  latter  cork  forma- 
1i<«is  push  up,  distort  and  rupture  the  disease  eaten  parts  above." 
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At  tlie  New  York  Experimeat  Station,  at  Genera,  testa  were 
iBade  with  nnmerous  compounds,  in  wliich  the  seed  potatoes  were 
soaked  one  and  one-half  hours;  the  compounds  used  were  mixed  as 
follows: 

1.  Copper  Sulphate  (Blue  Vitri<fl  or  Blue  Stone)  one  ounce  difleolred 
in  one  gallon  of  water. 

2.  Iron  Sulpliate  (Copperas)  one  ounce  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of 
water. 

3.  Zinc  Sulphate  (WMte  Vitriol)  -one  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

4.  Eau  Celeste. — Dissolve  one  pound  of  Copper  Sulphate  in  water, 
and  just  before  using  add  one  and  a-hnlf  pints  of  Ammonia  and  dilute 
to  twenty-two  gallons. 

5.  Bordeaux  mixture. — 'Dissolve  six  pounds  of  Copper  Sulphate, 
add  a  whitewash  made  from  four  pounds  of  fresh-slaked  lime  and  di- 
lute to  twenty-two  gallons. 

6.  Mercuric  Chloride  (Corrosive  Sublimate). — Dissolve  two  ounces 
in  two  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  let  it  stand  several  hours  or  over 
nigbt,  tlien  dilute  to  fifteen  gallons. 

7.  Ammoniacal  Solution  of  Copper  Carbonate. — Wet  five  ounces  of 
file  Carbonate  with  a  little  water,  then  dissolve  in  three  pints  of  Am- 
monia 26  degrees  and  dilute  to  fifty  gullons. 

In  planting  the  experimental  plots,  the  seed  used  was  divided  iniM 
different  portions,  and  each  one  soaked  for  one  and  one-half  hours  in 
each  one  oif  the  solutions  given;  aa  a  result,  it  was  found  that  the 
Eau  Celeste  mixture  prevented  the  germination  of  the  cuttings;  that 
the  Mercuric  Chloride  (Corrosive  sublimate),  mixture  decreased  the 
percentage  of  scabby  potatoes  from  34,9  to  15.1;  tliat  the  Iron  sul- 
I^iate  decreased  the  percentage  of  scabby  potatoes  from  49.5  per 
cent,  to  26.9;  that  the  Zinc  sulphate  decreased  the  ratio  of  scabby 
product  from  49.5  per  cent,  to  34.6;  and  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
decreased  the  ration  from  34.9  to  22.9  per  cent. 

Due  allwance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  in  the  above  ex- 
periment, the  BoU  in  all  of  the  plots  was  more  or  less  infected  with  the 
scab,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  solution  was  merely  to  kill  the  scab 
germs  which  existed  upon  the  seed  before  planting,  and  that  they 
had  no  effect,  whatever,  upon  the  germs  existing  in  the  soil.  Mr. 
Teny,  after  repeated  trials,  is  positive  that  if  the  soil  is  free  from 
the  germs  of  the  disease,  it  is  safe  to  use  scabby  potatoes  for  seed, 
provided  they  are  soaked  one  and  one-half  hours  in  the  corrosive  sab 
limate  solution,  made  as  directed  by  the  New  York  Station. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  results  of  Prof,  Thaxter's  experi- 
ments and  deductions,  will  find  them  in  the  annual  Report  of  th<' 
Board  for  1891  (page  37). 

Experiments,  at  first  accidental,  and  af  teinvards  conducted  with  a 
special  view  ae  to  the  results,  appear  to  show  that  freA  or  quick  limv 
applied  to  the  soil  haa  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  perceatagr 
of  scabby  potatoes.  At  the  Rhode  Island  Station,  a  strip  across  a  plo  I 
intended  for  potatoes  was  treated  with  lime  at  the  rate  of  5400  pounds 
pen  acre,  the  application  having  been  made  without  reference  to  anv 
possible  effect  upon  the  potato  crop;  the  rows  were  so  planted  that 
they  aU  -crossed  the  limed  atrip  nearly  at  riffht  aiiplea,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  ecabby  potatoes  on  the  limed  strip  was  so 
evident  that  it  was  readily  noticed  before  the  crop  was  measured  and 
soirted.     It  was  found  that  plots  Nos.  25  amdi  29,  to  which  tbe  lime 
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bad  been  applied,  gave  respectively,  48.5  and  47.7  per  cent,  of  scabby 
potatoes,  while  the  unlimtxl  plots,  Nos.  1*3  and  27,  ottei-wise  treated 
just  like  Kos.  '25  and  29,  gave  but  3.3  and  5.7  per  cent,  of  scabby  tub- 
era,  respectively. 

Somewhat  similar  experiments  appear  to  ^ow  that  unleached  wood 
ashes  will,  in  some  unt'xplained  manner,  inweaae  the  percentage  of 
diseased  tubers  very  materially,  sind  it  has  been  claimed  that  any 
alkaline  fentilizer  will  have  a  similiU-  effect,  but  to  a  less  degree. 


THE  GROWTH  OP  CORN. 


The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has  been  coedneting  a  series  of 
'  exj)erinients  having  for  tiieir  primnrj-  object,  a  computation  of  the 
amount  of  water  necessarj'  to  form  one  pound  of  dry  matter  in  com, 
and  also  to  show  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  the  roots  permeate 
throufjh  the  soil. 

Among  other  points  brought  ont  by  this  experiment,  we  have  the 
following: 

That,  from  some  causes  not  explained,  flint  com  requires  less  water 
to  form  one  pound  of  dry  matter  than  dent  does,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  neeesetirj'  in  the  exi)eiument  to  consider  the  two  varieties 
separately. 

That  the  average  amount  of  water  (the  average  for  four  careful 
experiments),  requin^d  to  produce  one  pound  of  waiter  free  matter  in 
dent  corn,  was  309.84  pounds;  or  at  the  rate  of  2,1)16.95  pounds  per 
acre  for  the  production  of  9.76  tons  of  dry  matter. 

That,  taking  tJie  average  of  two  experiments,  it  requires  233 
pounds  of  water  to  make  one  pound  of  dry  material  in  flint  corn; 
and  that  the  water  consumed,  was  at  the  rate  of  3.201  tons  pep  acre 
for  the  production  of  12.05  tons  of  dry  matter. 

In  the  Wisconsin  experiments,  all  the  water  which  the  crop  coold 
consume  was  supplied,  and  of  course,  in  excess  of  the  na.tural  supply. 
In  relation  to  this  phase  of  the  work,  Prof.  King  wrote  as  follows: 

'It  does  not,  of  course,  follow,  from  tliese  experiments,  that  well 
tilled  fields,  if  irrigated  properly,  will  produce  sueh  yields  as  those 
recorded  here;  neither  does  it  follow,  necessarily,  that  these  laige 
yields  owe  tlieir  excess  over  normal  crops,  simply  to  the  extra  supply 
of  water  added  at  the  pnipcr  times,  I  Mieve,  however,  it  does  follow 
from  th<^e  experiments  fhat,  were  our  water  supply  under  tjetter  con- 
trol and  larger  at  certain  limes,  our  yields  would  be  much  in- 
creased if  not  actuiUly  donblwl.  It  does  follow,  also,  that  well  drained 
lands  in  our  State  are  not  supplied  n^iturallv  with  as  much  water  as 
most  crops  on  them  are  capable  of  utilizing,  and  hence,  that  all 
methods  of  tillage  which  are  wasteful  of  soil  moisture,  detract  so  much 
from  the  yields  per  acre.  What  we  call  good  average  yields  per,  acre 
are  determined  in  a  large  measnire  by  the  amount  of  water-which  is 
available  to  the  crop  during  its  growing  season,  and  what  we  call 
good  yields  would  be  much  larger  under  a  lai^er  supply  of  moisture 
applied  at  just  the  right  times." 
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The  report  (Annual  Report  ©f  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  for 
1833),  contains  pliotographs  allowing  tlie  extent,  depth  and  position  of 
the  roots  ot  com  at  various  8tajj;es  of  its  growlh,  and  to  those  who  have 
not  given  the  m-atter  much  examination,  the  extent  of  the  roots  at  the 
time  of  the  last  cultivation  of  the  crop  (the  protograph  showing  the 
roots  at  the  Inst  working),  will  be  a  surprise.  ITie  roots  are  shown 
to  a  depfii  of  about  two  and  one-half  feet,  and  completely  interlock 
each  other  from  row  to  row. 

In  referring  to  the  ability  of  these  roots  to  collect  and  make  use  of 
the  water  in  the  soil,  Prof.  King  writes  thus:  "Eoota  are  the  water 
gatherers  of  plants,  and  when  it  is  understood  that  the  roots  of  each 
average  stalk  of  com  must  withdraw  from  the  soil,  out  of  which  no 
amount  of  pressure  can  squtw,e  a  drop  of  water,  about  120  poimds. 
or  five  full  pails,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  great  American 
food  plant  sends  its  roots  foraging  far  and  wide  throngli  the  soil  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the  frtiotographic  engravinga  And  then,  when 
it  is  realized  that  each  full  hill  of  four  stalks  must  needs  get  20  pail- 
fuls  of  water  out  of  the  soil  within  reach  of  its  roots,  it  is  plain  that 
only  the  great  mass  that  is  shown  in  the  engravings,  penetrating  to 
a  depth  of  four  feet  in  the  soil,  is  capable  of  doing  such  work ;  and 
the  task  seems  more  wonderful  when  we  remember  that  the  major 
part  of  it  is  done  late  in  tlie  season  when  the  soU  has  become  compar- 
atively dry." 

The  following  table  shows  the  data  collected  during  the  experi- 
ments alluded  to: 

Ta6/e  showing;  the  amount  of  water  required  for 
corn  in  Wisconsin, 


X  pound  of  dry  matter  of 
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Flint  Corn. 
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PLANTS  AND  NITROGEN. 


Science  has-plainly  shown  that  so  far  as  their  relation  to  nitrogen 
is  concerned,  our  common  farm  crops  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
one  of  which  can,  hv  a  pivicess  not  yet  thoronirhly  understood,  obtain 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  while  the  other  class  is  entirely  destitute  of  the 
ability.    It  has  also  been  shown  that  a  Jai^e  crop  of  red  closer  may 
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be  remoTed  from  the  soil  and  still  letrre  it  richer  in  nitn^en  taan  be- 
fore it  was  grown. 

These  and  other  points  which  mi^t  be  urged,  serve  to  Aow  the 
importance  of  the  systematic  use  in  the  rotation  of  such  crops  as  hare 
this  power,  and  the  throwing  out,  at  least  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
economical  farming,  such  as  have  not  the  power,  and  it  follows  that 
fie  production  of  red  clover,  or  in  fact  any  oif  the  legumen  family, 
will,  whether  fed  on  the  farm  or  plowed  unden,  serve  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  supply  of  the  important  element  of  nitrogen,  which  in  the 
fertilizer  market,  will  cost  the  farmer  not  less  than  eighteen  centa 
per  pound. 

For  a  number  of  years  our  scientific  expenimentors  have  endeavored 
to  ascertain  just  wherein  this  peculiar  quality  of  the  legumens  lay, 
and  just  how  they  obtain  tlie  nitrogen  fwMn  the  air,  which,  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen,  appears  to  be  practically  inexbaustible,  four-fifths  of  it 
being  repnusented  by  this  element. 

Prof.  Allen,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (BuUe- 
tin  Ko.  IC),  offers  the  following  theory  of  this  peculiar  action : 

"The  manner  in  which  this  nitrogen  assimilation  takes  place  has 
been  carefully  and  patiently  studied  by  scientists,  and  altihongh  the 
details  are  not  fully  understood,  the  primary  cause  has  been  found.  It 
is  believed  that  plants  are  enabled  to  get  this  nitw^en  throu^  the 
activity  of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  bacteria  or  microbes,  which  can 
only  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope.  Iliese  organisms 
live  in  the  soil  and  are  to  be  found  where  leguminous  plants  have  been 
grown.  They  produce  or  cause  the  plant  to  produce  little  nodules,  or 
tuberculcs,  on  the  roots.  It  is  through  these  tuberculea  that  the  plant 
gets  its  atJnospheric  nitrogen.  TTie  air  enters  the  soil  by  the  numer- 
ous pores  or  openings  in  it,  whicli  are  produced  by  plowing,  cultivat- 
ing, and  working  the  soil,  by  the  decay  of  rootlets,  by  earthworms, 
etc.  By  just  what  physiological  process  the  nitn^en  assimilatioii 
takes  place  Is  a  question  still  in  dispute  among  scientists.  It  is 
suHicient  for  pnactical  purposes  to  know  that  nitrt^en  is  taken  up 
from  the  air  by  the  growing  plant,  directly  or  indirectly;  and  tiiat 
this  nitrogen  assimilation  takes  place  as  a  result  of  the  life  of  bac- 
teria. It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  few,  if  any,  root  tubercles  are  formed 
when  legiiminotis  plants  are  manured  with  nitrogen;  the  plants 
must  first  hunger  for  nitrogen  before  the  tubercles  are  formed,  and  tihe 
presence  of  tubercles  indicates  that  the  plant  is  taking  nitrogen  from 
the  air. 

Now,  curious  aa  It  may  seem,  there  appear  to  be  different  forms  of 
bacteria  for  different  kinds  of  plants.  Hence,  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  crops  with  tlie  necessary  bacteria  before  they  can 
use  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  This  is  done  by  applying  a  light  dressing 
of  soil  in  which  the  kind  of  plants  it  is  wished  to  grow  have  been 
previously  grown.  Tliis  is  called  soil  inoculation.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  growing  a  crop  on  a  piece  of  land  for  the  first  time  in 
seveml  years.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  peas  which  had  been  sown 
on  land  manured  with  phosphate  and  potash  but  without  nitrogen 
failed  to  grow  inxuriantly.  If  the  other  conditions  were  favorable, 
tlie  inference  wonid  be  that  bacteria  of  the  right  kind  were  lacking 
in  the  soil,  and  a  light  dressing  of  soil  in  which  peas  had  previously 
been  successfully  grown  might  be  applied.  Such  treatment  as  Hiia 
hiis  been  repeatedly  tried  with  Buccess  on  a  lai^e  scale."  /  -  i  ^ 
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AOTMAL  MECHANICS. 


I>r.  Miles  recently  delivered  an  address  before  the  Michigan  Btock 
Breeders'  Asociation,  from  which  the  foiiiwiag  abstract  is  cod- 
detiBed: 

In  the  lecture  rrfeixed  to,  animals  were  compared  to  machine*  for 
converting  vegetable  products  of  ihe  faiin  into  animal  products  of 
greater  value.  This  simile,  which  is  often  made,  is  of  greater  signifi- 
eance  that  at  first  sight  would  appear,  and,  if  breeders  will  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  they  are,  in  effect,  providing  machines  for  doing 
work  of  the  manufacture  of  meat,  milk,  wool,  muscular  power,  or 
other  animal  products,  from  the  raw  materials  derived  from  the  eoil, 
die  means  of  improvement  will  be  more  readily  uu'^etistood. 

This  simile  of  the  machine  makes  apparent  the  fallacy  of  the  old 
notion  that  the  animal  that  eats  the  least,  is  the  best  for  the  fanner. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  poor  recommendation  for  a  machine  to  say 
that  it.  could  work  up  but  a  Hmall  amount  of  raw  materials.  Hie 
object  of  the  fanner  is  profit,  and  in  every  department  of  production, 
the  aim  ^ould  be  to  obtain  lihe  largest  net  return  frooi  the  raw 
material  he  has  to  dispose  of.  The  more  the  animal  machine  can  do 
of  useful  work,  the  greater  value  to  the  farmer,  if  the  results  are 
obtained  with  the  greatest  economy. 

The  Doctor  claima  that  all  forms  of  enet^  may  be  transformed 
into  heat,  and  that,  therefore,  heat  is  the  unit  for  measuring  all 
energy;  it  is  also  claimed  that  #ie  unit  of  heat  is  that  amount  which 
will  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree.  The 
mechaJiical  equivalent  of  Uiis  is  772  foot-pounds,  Ttat  is  to  say,  in 
other  words,  that  the  amount  of  heat  which  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree,  will  also  raise  772  pounds  one 
foot,  or  one  pound  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet,  the  weif^ht  in 
pounds  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  feet  it  is  raised;  to  change 
this  into  foot-toos,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  it  by  2000. 

Or,  in  the  words  of  the  reporter,  "When  a  weight  of  one  pound  is 
raised  772  feet,  it  represents  in  that  position,  772  foot-pounds  of 
potential  or  stored  energy,  and  when  this  weight  is  aliowed  to  fall 
the  entire  distance  without  interruption,  the  stored  enei^  is  trans- 
formed into  active  energy  or  motion,  and  when  this  motion  is  arrested 
cm  completion  of  the  fall  of  772  feet,  heat  is  liberated  sufficiently  to 
raise  one  pound  of  water  one  d^ree  in  temperature,  or,  the  equivalent 
of  energy  required  to  raise  the  weight  to  the  heighth  from  which  it 
fdl.  Tliis  serves  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  conservation  of 
energy. 

The  transformation  of  food  constitaents  into  animal  substance  in- 
volves the  performance  of  work  by  the  animal  machinery  of  nutrition, 
which  is  carried  on  at  t!he  expense  of  the  stored  ener^  of  the  food 
conanmed.  An  expenditure  of  energy  in  work  is  as  necessary  to  con- 
vert com  or  grass  into  animal  substances,  ae  it  is  in  hauling  a  load 
oa  the  road,  and  the  term,  work,  is  as  applicable,  in  the  same  sense, 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  othen     Sheep  growing  wool,  cowa  (rtyiogjl.. 
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milk,  and  aaimals  fed  for  the  butcher,  should  therefore  be  recognized 
as  working  animals  as  well  as  those  in  draft  or  in  lighter  and  more 
rapid  work  of  the  road." 

Having  laid  down  these  general  principles,  Dr.  Miles  pnoceeds  to 
show  from  the  experiments  at  Botharastead,  that  all  food  fed  to  an 
animal  was  merdy  stored  up  foree,  a  portion  of  whldx  went  to  support 
the  animal  economy,  and  another  portion  was  nsed  up  in  storing  up 
enei^  in  the  anim^  in  the  form  of  reaenve  force,  to  be  used  in  the 
future,  eitiher  in  replacing  food  not  fumiaiied,  or  in  carrying  the  soil 
productions  to  a  still  higher  form  in  the  human  race. 

In  his  consideration  of  the  questions  of  rations  and  their  results, 
Dr.  Miles  thus  speaks:  "From  tbe  prominence  given  to  the  chemical 
theory  of  nutritive  ratios  in  some  (rf  our  agricultural  papers,  farmers 
are  asked  to  believe  that  suocess  in  feeding  depends  upon  following 
certain  theonetical  formulasi,  giving  the  proportions  of  food  constitu- 
ents in  the  rations  fed,  while  the  animal  machine  which  does  tlie  work 
of  manufacturing  valuable  animal  products,  and  the  motive  power 
that  makes  it  efficient,  are  entirely  ignored.  I  can  only  say  in  passing, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  we  cannot  formulate  the  con- 
stituents of  foods  in  chemical  terms  to  serve  as  practical  guides  in 
feeding.  The  umchine  itself  is  the  more  important  considenatifm,  and 
its  capiicity  for  doing  the  work  required  of  it,  is  of  far  greater  signifi- 
cance that  the  proportions  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  the 
so-called  nutritive  constituents  stored  up  or  used  by  the  animal." 

By  a  skilfully  constructed  table,  Dr.  Miles  showed  the  various 
elements  in  a  crop  of  com,  consisting  of  3,300  pounds  of  grain,  and 
3,840  pounds  of  fodder,  and  also  in  a  fat  steer  liaving  a  live  wrfght  of 
1,410  pounds.  The  former  he  demonstrated  represented  a  stored  up 
energy  which  was  equivalent  to  17.083.000  foot-tons,  and  the  latter  ener^ 
gy  which  was  equivalent  to  3.381.000  foot-tons;  the-formerhe  claimed 
was  equivalent  to  tie  work  of  the  average  horse,  night  and  day,  for 
719  days,  and  the  latter,  to  the  work  of  the  same  horse  for  142  days 
continuously. 

In  summing  up  the  stored  up  energy  in  tbe  crop  of  com.  Dr.  Miles 
used  the  following  language: 

"This  stored  enei^  of  the  com  does  not,  however,  represent  the 
total  expenditure  in  the  growth  of  the  crop.  Experiments  show  that 
foi"  every  pound  of  dry  organic  substance  formed  by  the  growing 
corn,  about  300  pounds  of  water  will  be  exbaled  or  thrown  off  by  the 
plants  in  the  form  of  vapor.  To  convert  into  vapor  involves  an 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  this  for  the  acre  of  com,  would  be  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  work  of  24  horses  for  six  months  without  in- 
termission .  Wa  '!■  is  likewise  evaporated  from  the  soil  as  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  fertility,  and  this  calls  for  further  expenditure 
of  energy,  which,  under  our  dimatic  conditions,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  twice  the  amount  expended  in  exhalation  from  the  plants 
themsdves.  Taking  all  of  these  pnoceases  tt^ether,  the  eneigy  ex- 
pended, directly  and  indirectly,  in  nature's  invisible,  nnobetruBive 
work  of  growing  an  acre  of  com,  must  be  equivalent  to  the  work  of 
76  horses,  day  and  night,  for  six  months." 

Referring  to  the  present  status  of  breeding  and  the  impnovement  of 
live  stock,  Dr.  Miles  uses  the  following  language;  "The  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  at  the  present  time  arises 
fnmi  the  one-sided  and  misleading  etatements  that  are  nmde  in  [the 
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name  of  science  by  those  wli<>  have  hut  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
nature's  laws  and  tiieir  intimate  relations  to  farm  products.  The 
experiment  etatlou  reports,  on  the  feeding  of  animals,  fail  to  give  a 
full  statement  of  all  of  the  factors  that  may  influence  the  results,  and 
too  often  the  record  is  made  to  conform  to  hasty  assumption  or  false 
theories,  so  that  it  is  difScult  to  find  a  grain  of  tnith  in  the  mass 
of  chaff  that  is  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country." 


THE  EFFECT  OF  WIDE  WAGON  TIBEe. 


At  several  farmers'  institutes  during  the  past  winter,  the  effect  of 
wide  and  narrow  tires  for  wagons  was  under  discussion,  and  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion,  even  anions  practical  men^  was 
developed,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  careful  observer  that  this  differ- 
ence was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  while  one  party  looked  at  the 
effect  from  the  standpoint  of  farm  work  only,  the  other  viewed  it 
from  the  point  of  road  work  alone.  It  is  evident  that  rules  and  laws 
niiich  regulite  the  draft  of  wagons  upon  the  soft  and  yielding  fields 
and  sods  of  the  farm,  will  not  apply,  and  in  fact,  may  be  directly  re- 
versed, when  applied  to  hard  and  unyielding  public  roads. 

At  a  trial  made  by  the  Studebaker  Wagon  Company,  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  great  care  was  taken  to  eliminate  any  outside  causes 
which  might  affect  wagon  drafts;  the  dynomometer  used  was  care- 
fully tested  to  ascertain  its  correctness;  wagons  of  the  saime  make, 
bat  with  different  widths  of  tire,  were  used,  and  the  wide  tire  was 
replaced  by  narrow  on  the  same  wagon;  the  following  table  gives,  In 
a  condensed  form,  some  of  the  results  attained: 
Width  of  tire,  i  inches. 

Weight  of  wagon  and  load, 4,345  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  load  on  block  pavement, 350  pounds. 

I>nift  to  move  load  at  a  dead  pull  on  block  pavement,         100  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  load  on  good,  hard,  sandy  road, 700  pounds. 

Draft  to  move  on  good,  hard,  sandy  poad, 275  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  load  on  good,  level  gravel  road, GOO  pounds. 

Draft  to  move  load  at  a  dead  pull,  on  good,  level  gravel 

road,    175  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  load  in  soft  mud, 800  pounds 

Draft  to  move  load  at  dead-pull  in  soft  mud, 550  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  load  in  deep  mud,  (12  to  14  inches), 1,050  pounds. 

Draft  to  move  load  at  dead-pull  in  deep  mud, 550  poimds. 

Removing  the  4  inch  tire  and  substituting  those  but  1^  inches  wide, 
we  have  the  following  results: 
Width  of  tire  1^  indies. 

Weight  of  wagon  and  load,  : 4,235  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  load  on  block  pavement, 300  pounds. 

Draft  to  move  it  at  dead-puU  on  block  pavement, 75  pounds. 
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Draft  to  start  load  on'  good,  hard,  sandy  roads, 725  poondiL 

Draft  to  move  it  at  a  dead-pull  on  bard,  sandy  roads,. .  300  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  load  on  good,  level  gnivel  roada, 650  pounde. 

Draft  to  move  it  at  a  drad-pull  on  hard  gravel  road,  . .  175  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  load  on  muddy  roads, 900  pounds. 

Draft  to  more  load  at  dead-puU  on  muddy  roads, 500  pounds. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  tjieae  two  experiments  fumidies  us 
with  the  following  summary: 

1.  You  can  start  5*J7  pounds  more  oa  1^  inch  tire  with  the  same 
amount  of  power  exerted,  than  you  can  on  4  inch  tire,  on  block  pave- 
ment 

2.  You  can  haul  1,301  pounds  more  on  block  pavement,  with  H 
inch  tire,  with  the  same  amount  of  power  exerted,  than  you  can  with 
i  inch  tire. 

3.  You  can  start  260  pounds  more  on  good,  hard  san^  roadft  with 
4  inch  tire,  with  the  same  amount  of  power,  than  you  can  with  1^ 
inch  tire. 

4.  You  can  haul  505  pounds  more  on  good,  hard,  sandy  roads  with 
4  inch  tire,  with  the  some  power,  than  yon  can  with  IJ  inch  tire. 

5.  You  can  start  471  pounds  more  on  level  gravel  roads  with  4 
inch  tire,  with  the  same  power,  than  you  cao  on  1^  inch  tire. 

C.  You  can  haul  110  pounds  more  load  on  level  gravel  roads,  with 
4  inch  tire,  with  the  same  power,  than  you  can  with  IJ  inch  tire. 

7.  You  can  start  G52  pounds  more  on  muddy  roads  with  4  inch  tire 
with  the  same  power,  than  you  can  with  IJ  inch  tire. 

8.  You  can  haul  313  pounds  more  on  muddy  roads,  with  IJ  inch 
tire,  with  the  same  power,  than  you  can  on  IJ  inch  tire. 

9.  The  only  advantage  with  the  narrow  tire  is  in  starting  and 
hauling  on  block  pavement,  and  on  muddy  roada 

Another  series  of  experiments  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  difference  in  draft  between  wide  and  narrow  tire 
upon  grass  sod,  with  the  following  results,  the  sold  being  the  some  in 
both  cases. 

Weight  of  wagon  and  load 4,590  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  load  with  11  inch  tire,  cutting  into  sod 

IJ  inches  deep,    1,250  pounds. 

Draft  to  move  load  at  dead-pull, 650  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  same  load  on  good,  hard  roads, 850  pounds. 

Draft  to  draw  load  on  good,  hard  roads, 350  pounds. 

Draft  with  tire  3  inches  wide,  on  same  sod, 1,100  pounda 

Draft  to  move  load  at  dead-pull,  (same  eod), 550  pounds. 

Draft  to  start  load  (with  3  inch  tire)  on  hard  roads,  ....      700  pounds. 

Draft  to  move  at  a  dead-pull,  on  hard  roads, 350  pounds. 

Draft  at  a  dead-puU  on  hard  pavement, 125  pounds. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  results  of  this  experiment  may  be 
thus  summarized: 

1.  You  can  start  530  pounds  more  with  a  3  inch  tire,  with  the 
same  power,  than  yon  can  with  a  1^  inch  tire,  when  hauling  over  fwl 
or  sod  fields. 
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2.  Yon  can  havil  805  ponods  more  with  a  3  inch  tire  across  a  sod  or 
80ft  field  than  you  can  with  a  IJ  inch  tire. 

3.  On  hard  roads  yoti  can  start  935  pounds  more  with  3  inch  tire 
with  the  same  power,  than  you  can  with  1^  inch  tire. 

Similar  experiments  furnish  data  from  wliich  we  draw  the  follow- 
ing dednctiona: 

1.  Yon  can  hanl  200  pounds  more  with  4  inch  tire  on  hard  hlock 
pavement,  with  the  same  power,  than  you  can  on  1 J  inch  tire. 

2.  Yon  can  haul  605  pounds  more  on  good,  level,  sstndy  roads,  with 
the  same  power,  on  4  inch  tire  than  you  can  on  IJ  inch  tire. 

3.  On  sandy  roads,  where  the  tire  nit  in  3  inches  with  wide  tire, 
the  draft  was  the  same,  viz,  650  pounds. 

A  summary  of  the  whole  series  of  experiments  gives  ua  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1.  That  on  hard  roads,  hlock  pavements  and  other  permanent  and 
substantial  roads,  there  is  not  ailment,  so  far  as  actual  draft  is  con- 
cerned, in  favorof  the  wide  tires,  the  effect  being  rather  against  the 
wide  tire. 

2.  That  in  their  effect  npon  hard  roads,  the  wide  tire  have  the  ad- 
vantage, and  that  this  benefit  is  not  suffleiently  appreciated  by  turn- 
pike and  macadam  road  companies. 

3.  That  in  soft  mud,  slush,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  under 
which  even  the  wide  tire  cuts  in,  the  advantage  is  against  the  wide 
tire  and  in  favor  of  the  narrow. 

4.  Tliat  on  sod  and  soft  ground,  where  the  wide  tire  does  not  cut 
in  and  the  narrow.does,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  wider  tire. 

5.  That  in  loading  a  team,  a  draft  of  650  pounds  steadily  applied, 
ifl  as  much  as  should  be  expected  for  a  days'  work,  and  that  on  soft 
sod,  this  may  mean,  when  a  dead-pull  has  to  be  taken,  an  increase  in 
Ihe  draught  to  1,200  pounds. 

6.  TbaX  the  difference,  in  the  latter  case,  between  the  regular  draft 
of  650  pounds  and  the  increase  of  1,200  pounds,  is  equivalent  to  an 
addition  of  two  tons,  five  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  to  the  load. 

7.  Or,  that  in  other  words,  the  draft  of  the  load  being  650  pounds, 
it  may  be  conBidered  as  equivalent  to  a  load  of  two  tons,  five  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  and  the  difference  from  ttie  steady  draft  of  the 
load  in  fair  motion  and  that  of  the  same  load  started  at  a  dead-pull, 
is  equivalent  to  doubling  the  load. 

The  committee  who  had  charge  of  the  test  <^osee  their  report  as 
follows: 

"We  advocate  wide  tire  for  farms,  and  narrow  tire  for  good  roads 
and  pavements." 

Experiments  at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  demonstrated  that  a 
given  load  on  1^  inch  tfcre  drew  41.6  per  cent,  heavier  than  when  on 
three  inch  tire,  the  draft  being  on  a  fairly  stiff  grass  sod;  on  a  moist, 
but  hard  road,  the  1}  inch  tire  drew  12,7  per  cent  heavier  than  the  3 
Inch. 

An  excellent  authority  upon  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  wide  tire, 
gives  ibe  following  evidence  in  their  favor:  i 

"In  New  York  state,  the  experiment  was  made  of  using  wide  tires 
on  a  road  about  five  miles  long,  leading  to  a  stone  (luarry,  Tlie 
heavy  wagons  used  thereon  were  equipped  with  rear  wheels  having 
tires  six  inches  wide,  and  forward  wheels  having  tires  four  inches 
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wide,  the  forward  wheels  tracking  just  ineide  the  rear  wheels.  Each 
wagon  was  thus  transformed  into  a  roller  covering  twenty  inches  in 
width  every  time  it  passed  along,  Smallei-  wagons  were  equipped 
with  wheels  similar  in  principle.  The  road,  which  formerly  mtted 
incessantly  and  deeply,  was  covered  with  stone  cliipa,  which  these 
wagons  soon  rolled  into  a  hard  mass.  The  road  now  supports  loads 
of  from  8,000  to  10,000  ponnds,  and  consequently  has  a  hanJ,  compact 
and  regular  surface;  the  cost  of  hauling  loads  over  this  road  is  perfoc- 
ed  about  twenty  per  cent,"  . 


SALE  OF  DISEASED  MEAT. 


In  the  work  of  suppressing  contagious  diseases  of  live  stock,  the 
State  officers  very  offen  sacriflre  animals  the  flesh  of  which  would  be 
perfectly  safe  as  food;  they  have  always  accepted  the  theory  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  take  any  risk  when  the  health  of  the  pnhlic  is  con- 
cerned. During  the  work  incident  to  the  suppression  of  the  so-called 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  Ihousands  of  pounds  of  flesh  were 
hurled,  which,  in  the  ojiinion  of  the  best  authorities  and  of  the 
State  officers  theniwdves,  would  have  been  bettiT  for  use  than  much 
of  that  which  eventually  reaches  the  consumer  in  all  of  our  large 
cities;  but  the  carriing  oait  of  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  work,  that  no  risks  must  be  taken,  compelled  them 
to  bury  the  carcasses  and  cover  them  with  qnick  lime;  and  yet  they 
were  all  aware  that  in  some  of  the  European  states,  a  special  market 
Is  opened  for  meat  from  animals  condemned  with  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, after  inspection  by  proper  ofHcers.  and  that  the  loss  to 
the  government  and  to  the  individual  is  thus  very  much  lessened. 

Oiiite  H'cently  it  became  necessary  to  slaughter  one  hundred  and 
thirty  animals  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  a  well-known  conta- 
gions disease;  the  animals  were  in  exrellent  condition,  and  ninety  per 
cent-  of  them  would  have  been  sold  in  the  open  markets  of  any  of  our 
large  cities  without  any  question,  but  it  was  property  decided  to  bury 
and  cover  them  with  quick  lime. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  sale  of  the  meat  of  a  diseased  animal 
received  a  judicial  interpretation  in  a  recent  case  in  which  a  drorer 
sold  a  butcher  an  animal  sufTerind  from  a  disease  known  as  'lump 
jaw;"  in  the  suit  it  was  contended  that  the  disease  was  a  local  one, 
and  was  confined  to  the  jaw,  which  in  the  case  nnder  which  suit 
was  brought,  was  not  made  use  of  as  food.  The  case  came  np  nnder 
the  Act  of  March  31st,  ISfiO.  In  the  decision,  the  judge  ruled  as 
follows : 

"The  question  raised  in  this  case  is  whetlier  the  petitioner,  who  is 
indicted  for  the  violation  of  the  Act  of  March  31.  Ifififi,  Section  69. 
Pamphlet  Laws  401,  is  entitletl  to  his  discharge  under  the  writ  of 
habena  corpus,  because  the  sale  was  of  a  living  animal.  The  petitioner 
is  a  drover  who  sold  to  one  Panl,  another  drover  and  also  bntcher,  a 
live  steer  admittedly  and  visibly  pufFering  from  a  swelling  on  the 
jaw,  which  proved.  In  fact,  to  be  the  disease  known  as  actinomycosLs 

or  lump-jaw."  Di;;-zPchyLidO*^TC 
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"Hie  statute  of  1860  declares  that,  if  any  person  shall  sell  or  expose 
for  sale  any  flesh  of  any  diseased  animal  or  any  other  unwholesome 
flesh,  knowing  the  same  to  be  diseased  op  unwholesome,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  decision  of  the  present  case 
depends  upon  the  rigidity  of  interpretation  to  which  this  law  is  sub- 
jected, and  how  far  the  rule  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  strictly  con- 
strued, concerns  us.  No  one  ^loi^d  wish,  for  the  day  when  any  policy 
other  than  this  is  to  prevail,  and  it  is  well  that  in  controversies  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  community  that  the  man  comes  first  and 
the  State  second." 

"The  district  nltorney  has  urged  with  great  force  that  the  machin- 
ery of  law  provides  no  satisfactory  safeguards  other  than  an  examina- 
tion of  the  living  animal,  and  it  is  true  that  our  method  of  inspection 
ia  but  a  makeshift,  which,  effectual  as  it  has  been,  owes  all  ita  rirtue 
to  the  couiage  and  intelligence  of  the  Director  of  Public  Safety.  It 
would  be  foolisli  not  to  acknowledge  that  with  inadequate  k^al  peo- 
tectiou  against  the  sale  of  deadly  meat,  the  unrestricted  right  to  sell 
diseased  living  cattle  would  cause  Pennsylvaniii,  which  is  surrounded 
by  other  Mates  which  care  for  their  citizens,  and  Philadelphia  in 
particular,  where  the  condemnation  of  cattle  by  the  United  States 
ofBcera  aa  unfit  for  export  abroad  is  constantly  going  on,  to  become 
the  damping  ground  of  all  the  cancerous  and  tuberculous  stuff  in  the 
land.  When  animals,  worthless  everywhere  else  beyond  the  value  of 
their  horns,  hoofs  and  skin,  can  be  sold  for  meat  in-Pennsylvania,  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  will  happen  here  ^ould  tlie  petitioner's  conten- 
tion prevail." 

"The  Act  of  1800  makes  a  distinction  between  the  fle^  of  a  dis-. 
eased  animal  and  tinwholesome  flesh.  The  latter  may  in  no  way  be 
diseased,  though  it  may  be  too  old  to  be  fit  for  food,  or,as  in  the  case  of 
the  so-csilled  'monkey-veal,'  be  too  young,  or  it  may  be  putrid,  and  it 
is  only  by  a  quibble  that  the  seller  of  diseased  flesh  escapes,  if  he  ia 
acquitted,  t>ecau«e  at  the  time  of  the  sale  the  animal  was  yet  alive. 
It  is  easy  to  legitimate  sales  for  other  purposes  than  for  food  without 
abating  a  jot  from  the  laws  which  protect  health.  The  owner  of  an 
apparently  diseased  animal  can,  too,  and  ^ould,  ascertain  its  condi- 
tion, whether  of  local  or  general  sickness,  and  whether  proper  for 
slaughtering  or  not;  the  pulse  can  be  measured,  the  breathing  ob- 
served, tuberculin  can  be  administered  in  eases  of  suspected  tuber- 
culosis, remedies  can  be  applied,  and  more  delay  in  awaiting  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  the  malady  may  settle  most  of  the  doubts.  The  public 
on  the  other  hand,  has  few  and  imperfect  means  of  learning  the  tnith. 
The  butcher,  in  many  cases,  has  no  resource  but  a  microscopic  exami- 
nation, and  may  have  seen  nothing  to  give  him  cause  for  suspicion. 
The  consumer  is  still  more  helpless  and  is  the  final  sufferer.  It  is  do 
answer  to  say  that  a  steer  may  have  the  lump-jaw  and  yet  a  particular 
cut  of  its  Ijeef  be  wholesome,  or  to  contend  with  an  eminent  physio- 
logist, that  cooking  makes  all  safe.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mere  ac- 
cident that  the  special  piece  of  meat  i«  sound,  and,  secondiv,  there  is 
no  standard  of  temperature  in  the  practical  process  of  cooking.  It  is 
then,  nothing  less  than  an  outrage  to  subject  the  citizen  to  the  risk 
of  eating  cancerous  flesh,  when  bis  chance  of  escape  lies  only  in  the 
fact  that  his  flesh  may  have  come  from  a  part  of  the  animal  which 
the  corruption  had  not  reached,  or  that  fire  had  been  so  thoroughly 
applied  that  the  meat,  though  rotten,  had  ceased  to  be  n^sooouA  i 
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Following  the  mlings  of  Jndge  Tliayer,  in  Commonwealth  vs.  Fax, 
Q.  S.,  Decemher  Term,  1891,  No.  426,  and  Commonwealth  vs.  Lewis, 
Q.  S,,  December  Term,  1891,  No.  423,  which  in  principle  govern  tiie 
present  case,  the  writ  is  diBmiseed  and  the  petitioner  remanded." 


DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 


As  veterinary  8<;ience  progreases,  it  hecomee  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  surronndingB  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  disease  of  our 
animals  than  we  had  formerij  supposed,  and  that  in  man;  cases, 
heavy  loi^ea  of  live  stock  mi^t  liave  been  entirely  prevented  by  more 
careful  attention  to  scientific  rules  and  to  sanitary  surroundings.  It 
is  perfectly  safe  to  estimate  tliat,  from  the  experience  of  the  officers 
of  the  Bojxpd  in  dealing  with  disease  of  live  stocli  during  the  past  year, 
that  with  proper  surouodings  and  proper  precautions,  many  thoasand 
dollars  worth  of  live  stock  might  have  been  saved. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  amount  of  n^lect  of  sanitary  laws  will 
create  tuberculosis,  and  that  it  cannot  be  created  without  the  presence 
Of  its  specific  germ,  yet  it  is  true  beyond  contradiction,  that  the 
eharacter  of  the  outbreak  af  tuberculosis  is  largely  depaident  upon 
and  governed  by  the  surroundings  as  they  relate  to  ventilation,  rfiel- 
ter,  etc.  In  fact,  the  esperience  of  the  past  year  has  clearly  proven 
that  in  the  direction  of  rfielter  and  high  feeding,  we  have  gone  beyond 
the  safety  points  and  beyond  the  line  of  greatest  profit;  it  is  true  that 
by  shelter,  warmth  and  high  feeding  we  can  and  do  increase  the  yield 
of  milk  and  butter,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  profit  can  only  be 
determined  when  the  deterioration  and  loss  of  stock  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

To  ilustrate  this,  the  outbreak  of  tuberculosis  at  the  Norristown 
Asylum  gives  us  a  maximum  case;  <Mie  hundred  cows  were  dmt  up 
in  a  warm  bam;  they  were  fed  on  ensilage  and  concentrated  food; 
they  gave  {ilmost  abnormal  yidds  of  milk;  every  attention  was  paid 
to  items  which  could  in  any  way  increase  the  milk  yield,  and  so  long 
as  no  costagious  disease  found  entrance,  all  went  well.  But,  un- 
fortimately,  one  or  more  tubepculous  animals  were  placed  in  the  barn 
with  stock  which  was  entirely  healthy,  and  as  a  result,  the  disease 
spread  rapidly,  until,  by  a  tuberculin  test,  over  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  animals  were  iiUfected  with  the  disease,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  further  spread  to  the  uninfected  animals,  these  were  con- 
demned, killed  and  buried.  Under  the  surroundings  which  are 
usually  met  with  in  the  average  dairy  farm  of  our  State,  such  loes 
would  not  have  been  incurred.  The  same  infected  animals  might 
have  been  placed  among  an  equal  number  of  cows  treated  as  the 
average  Pennsylvania  dairy  herd  is  treated,  and,  at  least  during  the 
same  time,  the  loss  or  infection  would  pm>bably  not  have  exceeded  ten 
per  cetit. 

If  the  large  number  of  animals  subjected  to  the  danger  of  the  out- 
break of  anthrax  near  Tyrene,  had  been  under  the  trained  eye  of  a 
velerinHPian,  the  contagion  would  have  been  checked  after  the  flsrt. 
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few  caees,  by  the  remoTal  of  the  whole  herd  to  other  Bnironndingfli 
as  well  as  by  the  r«noval  of  the  prime  factor  in  the  outbreak ;  but  the 
animals  had  beeo  driven  to  mountain  pastures  where  they  were 
seldom  seen  by  their  owners,  and  when  the  assistance  of  the  State 
officers  was  finally  called,  the  percentage  of  loss  was  great;  the  prompt 
removal  of  the  remaining  animals  prevented  further  loss,  and  had  this 
{dan  been  adopted  in  the  earlier  stages  o!  the  outbreak,  great  loes 
would  have  been  pnevented. 

Many  horses  are  annually  lost  from  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  and 
yet  a  large  majority  of  our  horse  owners  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  outbreak  and  the  extent  of  the  loss  are  largely  under  their 
control.  In  one  case  which  came  under  the  direct  notice  of  the 
officers  of  the  Board,  at  least  fl,500  w<Jfth  of  animals  were  lost 
before  the  owner  realized  that  his  whole  loss  was  directly  chargeable  to 
mouldy  oats  which  had  been  stored  against  the  weather-boarding  at  the 
east  end  of  the  bam,  and  which  was  mouldy  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches  from  the  boards.  A  change  of  feed  at  once  stopped  the  out- 
break, and  no  further  loss  was  experienced;  and,  probably  the  same 
owner  will  never  lose  animals  in  the  same  way  again. 

An  outbreak  of  Texan  fever  in  the  coal  regions  was  reported  to  the 
officers  of  the  Board,  who,  at  the  time  were  engaged  with  four  other 
outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  the  State;  by  correspondence,  it  was  found 
that  no  Southern  animals,  and  in  fact,  no  animal  of  any  kind  hadbe«n 
brought  into  that  region,  and  yet  the  cows  of  the  cokers  were  dying 
■  from  Texan  fever,  and  the  loss  continued  until  after  the  period  usually 
expected  from  similar  infection.  The  case  was  an  enigma  to  the 
officers  until  the  Seeretai^y  of  the  Board  n^ade  a  personal  visit,  and 
found  that  live-stock  cars,  unloaded  at  Pittsbui^,  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  coke  regions,  where  they  were  cleaned  out  and  loaded 
with  coke  for  shipment,  East.  The  material  taken  from  the  cars 
had  been  thrown  in  a  pile,  and  being  warm  from  fermenta- 
tion, was  used  as  a  place  on  which  the  cokers'  cowa  spent  the  night; 
an  infected  car  had  been  sent  down  with  others,  and  the  material 
taken  from  it  had  infected  the  pile  of  manure,  and  the  native  animals 
received  their  infection  from  Uiis  source;  the  pile  was  fenced  off  so 
thai  the  cows  could  not  obtain  access  to  it,  which  at  once  stopped 
the  toes,  but  had  thja  been  known  in  the  eariier  stages  of  the  out- 
break, loss  to  those  who  could  illy  afford  it,  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

A  lot  of  swine  on  their  way  home  from  a  State  fair  were  found  to 
be  infected  with  hog  cholera,  and  animals  to  the  value  of  several 
thofasand  dollars  were  lost.  Careful  investigation  showed  that  a 
board  had  been  taken  from  an  infected  stock  car  and  had  been  used 
to  close  up  an  opening  in  the  car  loaded  with  prize  animals;  the 
person  who  thus  used  the  board  was  aware  that  a  lai^e  number  of 
l»g8  were  lying  dead  in  the  car  from  whi(4i  he  had  obtained  it, 
but  being  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  he  was 
directly  instrumental  in  causing  the  whole  loss. 

These,  and  other  cases  which  might  be  noted,  clearly  prove  that 
surroundings  have  much  to  do  with  the  health  of  our  live  stock,  and 
that,  whUe  certain  conditions  may  and  do  increase  the  yield  of  milk, 
they  may  at  the  same  time  more  than  counterbalance  this  gain  by  the 
loss  in  the  health  or  lives  of  the  animals;  and  that  there  is  a  point  in 
feeding  and  ventilation  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  with  jmrilt  whra 
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all  the  items  which  enter  into  the  proflt  or  loss  are  fairly  ctmsidered, 
cannot  be  dispnted.  We  may  increase  the  yield  of  milk  by  warmth 
and  high  feeding,  bnt  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  liability 
of  the  stock  to  disease,  and  in  this  way,  as  before  stated,  more  than 
balance  any  possible  profit. 

If  we  regard  the  cow  as  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  milk,  we  may  also  compare  her  to  a  railroad  train  and  to  railroad 
management,  which  clearly  demonstrates  that  after  a  certain  speed 
has  been  reached,  any  further  increase  is  at  the  risk  of  greatly  in- 
creased cost  and  danger  of  loss  to  the  rolling  stock  and  track;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  we  may  find  that  in  our  dairy  practice  we  have 
passed  the  point  of  the  economical  product  of  butter  and  milk,  and 
have  reached  that  point  where  the  loss  to  the  rolling  stock  wUl  fully 
absorb  any  increased  profits. 


During  the  year  ending  June  1,  1894,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  9, 1889,  condemned  59  glander- 
ed  horses  and  ordered  them  killed.  This  work  included  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  widely  spread  outbreaks  of  this  disease  with  which 
the  Board  has  had  to  deal,  involving  two  large  livery  and  boaiding 
stables  in  the  city  of  WUkes-Barre,  and  including  53  animals  having 
an  aggregate  value  of  f 6,500.00.  - 

The  outbreak  was  practically  confined  to  the  stables  in  which  it 
originated,  and  resulted  in  the  condemnation  and  death  of  19  animals, 
haring  a  value,  i|  well,  of  not  less  than  |2,250.00.  The  disease  was 
first  noted  by  the  proprietors,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
introduced  by  an  animal  taken  to  board,  and  that  it  existed  nneus- 
pected  until  the  stables  and  animals  were  completely  infected. 

"^Iien  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  was  called  to  the  outbreak, 
and  the  first  visit  made,  a  number  of  animals  which  had  been  injected 
with  mallein  were  found  iu  a  hospital  established  by  the  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  City  Council;  a  number  of  these  animals  were 
clearly  infected,  and  were,  under  the  8uper\'ision  of  the  chairman  of 
the  local  sanitary  committee,  taken  to  the  flats  above  the  city,  killed 
and  their  carcasses  burned.  In  this  work  the  Board  and  the  Sani- 
tary Committee  of  the  City  Council  had  the  active  co-operation  of  Dr. 
Harry  Walter,  who  reported  the  outbreak  to  the  State  officers,  and 
who  had,  by  the  use  of  mallein,  separated  the  infected  from  the  well 
animals. 

tending  that  the  outbreak  was  being  carefiUlj  watched  and  super- 
vised by  the  local  sanitary  committee,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary 
to  appoint  any  local  veterinarian  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and 
at  no  time  during  the  outbreak  was  it  found  necessary  to  make  such 
an  appointment.  Dr.  J.  Gross  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  sanitary  com- 
niittoe  of  council,  acted  on  the  part  of  the  city,  and  the  writer,  with 
Dr,  Bridge,  nopresented  the  State  in  the  suppression  of  the  out- 
bn';i!;.     Ina.Tr.n^h  as  the  owners  o!f  the  animals  exhibited  a  strong 
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desire  and  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  State  and  city  ofBcers, 
no  formal  qoarantine  was  declared,  and  the  least  possible  iatemiption 
of  bnsiaess  was  maintained  tiiroughont;  the  result  showed  the 
benefits  of  this  course  of  action,  and  much  inconvenience  to  all  parties 
concerned  was  avoided.  Under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
sanitary  committee,  a  veterinarian  watched  the  stables  closely,  and 
when  suspicious  cases  were  found,  the  State  Veterinarian  was  at 
once  called  in  for  consultation,  and  if  necessary,  the  animal  was  con- 
demned and  paid  for  by  the  State  and  destroyed  under  the  supeiv 
vision  of  the  proper  city  officers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  mallcin  injections  were 
made  use  of  by  I>r.  Walter  for  the  purpose  of  developing  or  diagnoeing 
the  disease,  with  considerable  success,  but  it  is  t^lieved  that  what 
little  failure  may  be  charged  to  the  niallein  tests,  was  mainly  due  to  a 
defective  taking  of  the  final  temperatures,  wliich  was  partially  en- 
trusted to  inexperienced  persons,  thus,  in  part,  destroying  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  test  by  mallein.  At  periods  after  the  outbreak  was  re- 
ported, Dr.  Bridge  made  use  of  mallein  as  a  diagnostic  agent,  but  not 
with  as  great  success  as  had  been  hoped  for,  or  as  has  been  attributed 
to  this  agent  The  evidence  deducted  from  this  outbreak  is  that 
mallein  cannot  yet  be  accepted  as  an  unfailing  test  for  glanders,  but 
tb&t,  if  properly  managed,  it  is  an  excellent  cumulative  test. 

The  history  of  the  outbreak  at  Wilkes-Barre  leads  us  to  the  belief 
that  the  exact  measure  of  contagion  in  glanders  varies  greatly  with 
the  surroundings  of  the  case.  In  the  two  stables  affected,  the  animals 
were  well  fed,  carefully  groomed  and  otherwise  taken  care  of,  and 
wliile  the  number  infected  was  much  greater  than  would  have  been 
the  case  with  the  same  niHuber  of  animals  treated  as  farm  horses 
usually  are,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  those  who  had  the 
outbreak  in  charge  that  a  greater  percentage  were  not  infected.  As 
soon  as  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  was  known,  every  animal,  as 
soon  as  it  showed  the  first  positive  symptoms,  was  promptly  killed 
and  the  carcasa  burned;  by  this  prompt  action,  in  which  the  officers 
had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  owners,  much,  loss  was  undoubtedly 
avoided  and  much  time  saved  in  stopping  the  outbreak. 

The  history  of  the  various  cases  whidi  have  during  the  past  eighteen 
years  come  under  the  notice  of  the  officers  of  the  Board,  distincUy  and 
plainly  prove  that  while  suroundings  have  no  power  to  create  the 
disease,  they  have  the  power,  the  disease  having  heea  once  introdxioed, 
to  regulate  the  extent  of  its  ^read  and  the  nature  of  the  outbreak. 
Id  nnmerons  cases  it  haa  been  found  that  a  glandered  animal  may 
exist  for  several  years  among  farm  horses  or  among  animals  which 
have  sufficient  food,  proper  care  and  attention  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  exercise  wiUiout  severe  labor,  without  spreading  the  infec- 
tion to  any  great  degree,  while  the  same  animal  introduced  into  a 
crowded,  ill  ventilated  stable,  in  which  the  animals  are  insufficiently 
fed  and  worked  hard,  would  have,  in  the  same  time,  infected  nearly 
every  animal  in  the  stable. 

Dr.  Tait  Butler,  in  referring  to  the  danger  of  the  disease,  writes  as 
follows: 

"Greatly  exaggerated  ideas  are  prevalent  as  to  the  ease  with  which 
the  disease  may  be  transmitted  from  one  horse  to  another.  The  'con- 
tagium'  ie  not  carried  far,  if  at  all,  in  the  air  and,  therefore,  it  is  necee- 
sarv  that  n  horse  come  in  direct  contacf  with  the  disdiareeS;  lOf 
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canrae,  if  the  discharge  becomes  thorouglily  dried  and  powdered,  It 
may  be  carried  some  distance  by  the  wind  ia  the  form  of  dnst,  bnt 
since  thorough  drying  rapidly  kills  the  germ,  the  dunger  from  tliis 
source  is  very  small.  In  fact,  an  animal  affected  with  glanders  has 
been  known  to  occupy  a  stable  for  a  long  time  in  which  were  also 
healthy  animals  without  spreading  the  disease.  Again,  a.  diseased 
and  h^thy  animal  might  be  driven  together  for  months  and  yet  the 
healthy  animal  remain  unaffected.  But  this,  however,  should  not 
blind  116  to  the  true  importance  and  danger  of  the  disease.  Its  in- 
curable and  insidions  nature  and  the  impossibility  in  many  cases  of 
making  an  early  positive  diagnosis,  make  it  one  of  the  greatest 
Bconrges  to  tlie  equine  race,  and  a  source  of  immense  loss  to  horse 
owners," 

In  refering  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  the  same  authority  used  the 
following  language: 

"There  is  but  one  exciting  cause,  and  tliat  is  the  specific  micro  or- 
ganism or  'germ'  of  glandera  It  is  called  the  bacillus  mallei,  and 
was  discovered  by  Loeffler  in  1882.  Up  to  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
most  veterinarians  were  willing  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  spontane- 
ous generation  of  glanders.  It  was  thought  that  chronic  catarrh  or 
any  disease  of  the  air  passages  would,  if  allowed  to  run  its  course, 
develop  into  a  case  of  glanders.  This  is  now  known  to  be  a  mistake. 
While  we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  organized  life,  we  do  know  to-day 
that  it  is  not  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  consequently,  since  we 
know  that  glanders  is  always  due  to  the  action  of  a  living  micro  or- 
ganism on  the  tissues  of  the  animal  affected,  we  are  certain  that  the 
disease  never  occurs  except  as  a  result  of  contact  with  t^e  Tirua  or 
coDtagiom  of  glanders." 

In  addition  to  this  we  now  know  that  this  germ  will  soon  lose  its 
vitality  under  certain  conditions,  and  that  under  certain  other  con- 
ditions, it  will  multiply  with  great  rapidity;  we  know  that  if  kept 
dry  and  alowed  to  remain  quiet,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  con- 
tagion; we  also  know  that  in  damp,  illy  ventilated  stables  it  multi- 
plies rapidly,  and  with  each  multiplication  increaaes  the  danger  of 
conveyance  to  the  well  animal. 


TUBEIKHJUN  AS  A  I>IAGNOSTIO  AGENT. 


When  in  1891,  Prof.  Koch,  of  Berlin,  was  treating  numerous  pa- 
ti^its  for  consumption,  and  when  the  use  of  his  "lymph"  was  at  its 
height,  It  was  not  supposed  that  its  use  would  extend  beyond  the  hu- 
man race,  and  it  was  not  then  dreamt  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  val- 
uable diagnostic  agent  for  the  detection  of  tuberculosis  in  animals. 
Among  other  items  noticed  as  following  its  injection  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  human  patient,  was  the  characteristic  rise  of  temperature 
which  always  followed,  if  that  patient  had  any  of  the  tubercles  of  con- 
sumption in  his  system.  This  rise  of  temperature  was  taken  as  diag- 
nostic of  the  disease,  and  that  if  the  disease  did  not  exist,  no  reaction 
or  rise  of  temperature  would  take  place. 
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Thts  fact  waa  made  use  of  in  the  veterinary  practice  of  Enrope,  and 
tlie  supposition  that  reaction'  would  only  take  place  when  the  tu- 
bercleB  were  present  waa  abundantly  supported,  and  the  use  of  tuber- 
culin as  an  a^ent  for  detecting  tuberculosis  wa^  establi^ed  beyond 
a  shadoTP  of  doubt. 

During  the  earlier  periods  of  its  use  many  mistalies  were  made,  but 
all  of  these  could  be  traced  to  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  and  they  were  in  no  caae  due  to  a  failure  of  the  tuberculin ; 
carelessnesB  in  taking  the  normal  temperatures  and  the  want  of  a 
knowlet^  of  facts  which  have  since  been  ascertained  and  established, 
were  undoubtedly  the  causes  of  many  of  the  earlier  errors,  and  are  yet 
the  causes  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  inexperienced  practitioner. 

Its  use  in  this  country  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  Tuber- 
culosis Commisdon  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Leonard 
Pearson,  of  that  institution,  used  it  in  diagnoeing  the  disease  in  the 
herd  of  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Gilliugham,  near  Philadelphia,  which  was 
fully  set  forth  and  explained  by  Dr.  Pearson  in  a  paper  read  in  1892. 
In  this  herd  the  infected  animals  were  shown  by  tuberculin,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  test  was  demonstrated  by  poet  mortems,  all  of  which 
supported  tuberculin. 

Dr.  Pearson  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  tubercidin,  and  as  he  was  studying  in  Germany  at  the 
timeEoch  was  promnlgatinghiadoctrine,1he  testimony  of  Dr.  Pearson 
is  entled  to  additional  weight  and  force.  Dr.  Pearson  writes:  "Tiie 
tuberculin  used  in  this  country  is  made  in  Germany,  and  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Wa^ington;  it  is  all  made 
in  the  same  way,  according  to  the  method  of  Koch. 

"This  method  In  brief,  is  as  follows:  about  50  c.  c,  (one  and  one- 
haU  ounces),  of  an  Infusion  of  real,  to  which  has  been  added  one  per 
cent  of  peptone  and  five  per  cent,  of  glycerine,  is  placed  in  a  daek 
with  a  flat  bottom  and  of  double  this  capacity.  Upon  the  surface  of 
thia  fluid  a  small  cluster  of  the  bacilli  trf  tuberculosis  is  floated,  and 
the  flask  kept  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred,  Fahrenheit,  for  fnom 
six  to  eight  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
fluid  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  tubercle  bacilli,  massed  together, 

H.e  coating  is  now  examined  microscopically,  to  make  sure  that  it 
Is  pure,  and  the  liquid  ia  evaporated  by  heat  to  one-teuth  of  its 
original  volume.  This  both  condenses  the  liquid  and  kills  the  bacilli. 
It  is  now  filtered  through  six  inches  of  solid  porcelain,  and  all  the  dead 
bacilli  are  thus  removed.  This  leaves  a  thick,  brownish,  coffee  col- 
ored fluid  tuberculin,  which  has  only  to  be  diluted  with  a  weak  car^ 
bolic  acid  solution  to  prepare  it  for  injection." 

The  use  of  tuberculin  can,  periiaps,  be  best  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
periment made  with  the  dairy  herd  of  the  Norristown  Insane  Asylum, 
in  which  184  animals  were  tested  and  131  condemned  and  killed. 
The  test  was  made  by  Dr.  Bridge,  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  postmortem  examinations  were  made 
by  Dr.  Florence  H.  Watson,  pathologist  of  the  asylum. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  correct  normal  temperature  of  each  animal, 
file  temperature  was  taken  at  5.15,  7.15  and  9.15  p  m.,  and  at  9.20  p. 
nt  A  small  portion  of  the  tuberculin  was  injected  in  the  neck,  just 
In  front  of  the  shoulder.  The  following  table  prepared  by  Dp.  Watson, 
diow  the  effect  of  the  Injection  upon  temperature,  taken  first  after 
fbe  lapee  of  ten  hours,  and  after  that,  every  hour  for  six  hours. 
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This  table  necessarily  embraces  only  animals  which  were  iofected 
and  condemned,  as  the  injection  produced  no  visible  effect  upon 
animala  not  affected;  and  for  tlie  purpose  of  illustration,  it  also  con- 
tains some  of  the  worst  cases  found  in  the  herd;  its  results  would  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that,  at  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  hour 
after  injection,  the  tcmpenitupe  has  passed  its  highest  point,  and  grad- 
ually fails  again  to  normal,  but  it  also  shows  that  this  normal  i«m- 
pemiture  was  not  reached  at  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  hour 
after  injection,  and  that,  in  fact,  even  at  this  time,  a  few  of  the 
animals  s'till  showed  a  rise  in  temperature. 

Otter  experimenta  made  by  the  Board  and  with  other  herds,  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  temperature  may  be  taken  in  eig'ht  hours  after 
the  injection,  but  that  the  taking  of  the  temperatures  should  be  kept 
up  for  several  hours  later,  as  there  appear  occasionally  to  be  animfds 
wliich  react  slowly  and  which,  if  the  earlier  temperatures  only  are 
taken,  may  be  missed  entirely. 

The  experience  of  the  officers  of  the  Board,  in  the  administration 
of  this  test  to  more  than  1000  animals,  appears  to  clearly  prove  the 
following  points: 

1.  That  in  proper  and  capable  hands,  tuberculin  is  a  safe  and  sure 
diagnostic  agent  for  tuberculosis,  and  that  in  all  the  cases  coming 
under  out  notice,  not  a  single  error  has  been  ahown,  although  all 
cases  of  condemnation  by  this  agent  have  been  followed  by  careful 
post-mortems, 

2.  That  great  care  is  absolutely  necessary  in  obtaining  tlie  normal 
temperatures  of  the  animals.  We  usually  start  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  condemning  all  which  indicate  a  rise  of  two  and  one-half 
degrees  or  more,  and  inasmuch  as  the  normal  temperature  varies 
somewhat  with  the  time  of  day,  the  season  and  the  time  of  feeding, 
some  animals  showing  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  at  the 
time  of  feeding,  but  failing  to  show  any  further  elevation  under  the 
action  of  the  tuberculin,  and  it  is  therefore  very  important  to  obtain 
the  average  normal  temperature  without  its  being  influenced  by  sur- 
iDonding  circiimstance& 

3.  This  Deed  of  care  is  further  implied  bv  the  fact  that  ,If  an  Inr 
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jection  is  made  in  an  animal  known  to  be  affected  with  tubercoloms, 
we  may  entirely  fail  to  get  a  great  difference  between  the  nonnal 
and  the  elevated  temperature;  in  some  cases  of  this  l^iod,  we  have 
failed  to  obtain  an  elevation  of  even  one  degree,  and  in  others,  less 
than  two  d^fnees,  although  any  one  could  detect  the  symptoas  of  the 
disease,  eitemallj. 

4.  In  snch  cases,  however,  the  observant  practitioner  is  protected 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  temperatnre  talcen  is  two  or  three  degrees 
above  the  normal,  and  that  if  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  compar- 
ed with  the  average  normal  temperature  of  the  herd,  the  expected 
rise  of  two  dep^ee  or  more  is  obtained;  it  Is  probably  at  this  point 
that  a  novice  may  make  an  error,  and  pass  animals  which  should 
have  been  condemned. 

5.  There  appears  to  be  no  connection,  whatever,  between  the  rise  in 
temperature  and  the  amount  of  disease  or  diseased  surface  in  the 
animal  tested;  thus,  in  the  Asylum  herd,  No.  Ill,  whirh  gave  the  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  one  hunilred  and  eight,  or  nearly  seven  degreea 
above  her  normal  temperature,  showed  the  least  amount  of  disease, 
while  some  of  those  sliowings  a  large  amount  of  tubercles,  gave  the 
lowest  reaction. 

6.  The  above  fact  may  possibly  be  arcounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  tliat  the  minute  amount  of  tuberculin  used  may  not  be  able 
to  extend  its  influence  over  a  large  amount  of  tubericular  surface,  and 
that,  from  this  cause,  we  do  not  obtain  the  reaction.  But  experi- 
ments appears  to  demnnfetrate  that  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
amount  (within  certain  limits),  of  tuberculin  used,  does  not  appear 
to  regulate  the  raise  in  temperature,  and  that  as  high  temperatures 
are  (A)tained  by  the  use  of  the  minimum  amount  as  with  a  larger 
amount 

7.  That  a  cow  in  heat  will  often  show  an  increase  in  temperature, 
which,  after  a  tuberculin  te<?t,  and  without  care  and  observation  apoo 
the  part  of  the  practitioner,  might  lead  to  her  improper  condemnation 
and  death;  that  eirors  have  arisen  from  this  cause  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  is  but  another  proof  of  the  theory  which  we  have  advanced, 
that  the  normal  temperahire  should  be  guarded  against  other  in- 
fluences, I 

8.  That  as  the  cow  more  nearly  approaches  the  period  of  calving, 
h*rr  temperature  will  rise,  and  that,  in  some  individual  cases,  this  rise 
baa  been  suPBcient  to  cause  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  incautious 
observer,  who  blindly  condemns  on  a  rise  of  a  given  number  of  de- 
grees, without  noting  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

9.  That  exposure  to  the  hot  enn,  long  continued  confinement  in  an 
illy  ventilated  building:  unusual  changes  in  feed,  especially  from 
green  to  dry  feed;  failure  to  water  at  usual  time:  and  in  some  nerv- 
ous animal,  any  exciting  cause  may  produce  moire  or  less  variation  from  . 
the  nonupl  temperature.  As  demonstrating  these  special  points,  in 
testing  a  herd  in  Juniata  county,  in  which  sevpral  animals  were  con- 
demned, some  calves  brought  up  out  of  a  hot  field,  where  they  had  no 
water,  were  found  to  indicate  an  average  normal  temperature  of  105 
degrees,  which  siibsequeutly  nffer  confinement  in  a  cool  wtable,  with 
both  feed  and  water,  fell  to  101  and  101.5  degrees, 

10.  That  a  failure  to  seeune  reaction  in  animals  afterwards  found 
to  be  tuberculosis,  may, be  due  to  the  loca+inu  "f  the  tubi-rdcsT  thus 
bxe  instaaee.  If  a  lai^e  matss  of  tubercles,  as  is  often  the  case,  are  lo- 
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cated  in  or  among  the  Intestines,  and  yet  do  not  exist  in  Hafficient 
numbers  to  cause  external  evidences  of  their  existence,  there  may  be 
no  corresponding  elevation  of  temperature,  and  the  case  may  possibly 
be  passed  by  even  by  a  comparativeiy  careful  practitioner,  but  it  does 
not  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  tuberculin  teat 

11.  That,  at  least  so  far  as  the  ofHcers  of  the  Board  are  con- 
ceiiied,  the  nse  of  tuberculin  lias  not  pnoduced  tuberciilosia  in  healthy 
aniir  tls;  in  several  cases  the  remainder  of  herds  from  which  indindu- 
a)  Tembers  have  been  condemned,  fail,  on  retesta,  to  show  any  signs 
of  \hp.  disease,  thus  apparently  proving  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the 
use  of  properly  prepared  tuberculin ;  but  it  does  not  disprove  the  fact 
that  improperly  prepared  tuberculin  may  prove  dangerous,  by  creating 
the  disease  where  it  did  not  previously  exist 

12.  That  the  careful  examination  mode  by  officers  of  the  Board 
and  by  those  even  more  competent  who  have  c(M>perated  with  Hem,  ap- 
pears to  prove  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  animals  condemned 
by  the  tubertiulin  test  may  recover,  but  as  there  is  no  poealble  means 
of  Itnon  ing  \vhich  these  are,  the  killing  of  all  indicated  by  the  test 
is  the  only  sure  means  of  clearing  the  disease  from  a  herd. 

13.  The  use  of  tuberculin  by  inexperienced  persons  is  likdy  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute  as  a  diagnostic  agent,  and,  as  is  usual,  one 
failure  will  produce  a  greater  effect  upon  a  community  that  twenty 
succtssful  teats.  The  opportunities  for  errors,  are,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  sufficiently  numerous  as  to  readily  mitJead  the  unini- 
tiated observer,  and  animals  will  no  donbt,  in  the  roisceUaneoTis  use  of 
the  teat,  be  condemned  without  cause,  and  infected  animals  escajfc'! 
condemnation  entirely. 

14.  That  in  badly  infected  herds,  a  physical  examination  may  enable 
the  veterinarian  to  put  aside  a  certain  pereentage  of  animals  as  evi- 
dently diseased;  after  this,  a  careful  tuberculin  test  will  condemn 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  more.  In  the  herd  of  the  Norristown  Insane 
Asyl-rn,  it  is  probable  that  a  careful,  physical  or  external  test  would 
have  condemned  possibly  30  animals,  while  the  tuberculin  test  con- 
demned fully  that  many  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  condem- 
nation. 

15.  An  external  test  is  mainly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  to- 
hereles  are  located  in  the  lungs,  and  there  may  be,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Norristown  herd,  cases  in  which  large  masses  of  tuber- 
cles may  exist  in  the  intestines  without  producing  any  prominent 
external  exhibition  of  their  presence,  and  that  it  is  with  such  cases 
that  the  tuberculin  test  is  most  valuable. 

16.  The  causes  which  may  produce  a  rise  in  temperature,  without 
the  injection  of  tubercidih,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  Near 
approach  of  calling,  which,  with  some  animals,  will  give  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature which  may  mialend. 

Variations  in  feed,  especially  from  green  grass  to  dry  feed,  without 
■ufflcieni  water;  errors  in  this  direction  have  been  brought  up  off 
green  pasture  and  confined  in  a  bam,  on  diy  food,  while  the  test  was 
in  progress. 

With  nervous  animals,  the  excitement  due  to  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers and  the  attending  surroundings,  may  cause  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, which,  however,  from  its  low  rate,  should  not  mislead  a 
careful  observer. 
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In  fact,  an;  sudden  variation  in  the  treatment  of  the  herd  may 
cause  a  rise  it  temperature,  and  if  this  is  not  taken  into  the  account 
it  may,  at  least  partially,  mislead. 


TUBERCULOSIS  rOINTEES. 


1.  'TTiere  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  certain  but  not  always  well  defined 
loss  of  activity;  there  are  perioils  in  which  the  animal  will  seem  dull, 
and  many  cows  cannot  be  made  to  breed  easily,  while  it  is  sot  at  all 
nncommon  for  many  of  them  to  be  almost  continually  in  heat  The 
appetite  is  good  and  the  cow  will  fatten  fairty  or  give  a  good  yield 
of  milk.  With  these  cases  there  is  apt  to  be  an  occasional  cough, 
dry,  deep  and  feeble,  that  is  especially  ^own  when  there  is,  from  any 
cause,  any  sudden  change  in  temperature,  or  when  the  bam  is  first 
opened  in  the  mominK'  The  cough  is  also  noticed  when  the  animal 
exerts  herself  somewhat,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad  practice  to  run  a 
suspected  cow  for  a  few  miiiu'tes  to  see  if  she  will  cough;  if  this  is 
done  immediately  after  she  has  be^-n  drinking  water  freely,  it  will  be 
especially  likely  to  produce  the  cough,  if  the  disease  is  present. 

The  symptoms  of  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  stage  are  ema- 
ciation, dull  countenance,  sluggish  movements,  siiin  dry  and  adhering 
moT»  or  less  tightly  to  the  riba  (hide  bound).  The  hair  is  dull  looking, 
coat  rough  and  not  infpe<iuently  feels  damp  to  the  hand.  Slight  exer- 
tion causes  rapid  breathing  and  cough  if  the  lungs  are  affected.  The 
Appetite  is  fickle  or  diminished;  there  may  be  constipation  or  diar- 
rhoea, or  the  two  conditions  may  alternate.  The  milk  is  somewhat 
diminished  in  quantity;  the  cough  comes  without  apparent  cause, 
or  Is  easily  induced  by  pr,es8ure  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe. 
The  breathing,  rather  increased  in  frequency,  is  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  a  little  double  expiratory  effort,  as  if  the  animal  stopped 
breathing  for  a  second  and  then  finished  expelling  the  remainder  of 
the  air  from  the  lungs  before  taking  in  the  next  breath. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  cow  is  very  thin  and  very  much  debilitated. 
The  apT>etite  is  very  fickle  or  almost  lost,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
fever  which,  however,  is  not  evenly  maintninedthrough  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  cough  is  frequent,  and  the  head  is  held  in  a  line  with 
the  back,  or  lower.  When  the  animal  coughs,  the  mouth  is  opened 
and  the  tongue  protruded;  the  brea thins  is  short  and  irr^ridar.  There 
i»  verv  often  diarrhoea,  with  hnfl  smelling,  dark  colored  disehai^e." — 
Dr,  C.  B.  Lvman.  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  "Tuberculosis  is.  in  many  respects,  allied  closely  to  glanders,  and 
its  distribution  and  chara<rter  are  modified  by  similar  influences.  In 
both  diseases  the  course  and  duration  is  indefinite;  the  bacilli,  arrang- 
ing themselves  in  croups  in  various  tissiies  and  organs,  become  encap- 
snled  and  eventually  tend  to  perish  therein.  Both  affect  largely,  both 
primarily  and  secondarily,  the  longs,  and  both  attack  preferably  the 
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lungs  of  those  individuala  amons  susceptible  i^jecies,  other  environ- 
ments being  equal,  in  which  these  orgsins  are  not  constantly  very 
active,  but  contain  at  some,  if  not  at  all  times,  a  large  amount  of 
residual  air.  High  altitudes,  with  consequently  dry  atmosphere, 
bring  about  special  cheat  dei'clopment  and  require  for  the  sustenance 
of  life  a  much  more  complete  and  active  respiration,  and  permit  moch 
leas  residual  air.  Post  mortem  esaminalions  of  glandered  horses  at 
high  altitudes  have  thus  far,  in  my  experience,  indicated  a  much  less 
development  of  pulmonary  tubercles  than  in  lower  altitudes  in  like  se- 
vere cases.  Close  stabling  withont  exercise  produces  results  quite  par- 
allel to  low  altitudes  with  humidity,  hence  where  the  two  are  com- 
bined, we  would  expect  and  do  find  the  gi'eatest  prevalence  and  most 
virulent  type  of  tuberculosis,  while  in  the  high  altitudes,  with  dry  at- 
mosphere, it  is  unknown  except  as  directly  imported." — Prof.  W.  L, 
Williams' Bozeman,  Montana. 

3.  'TVhile  this  agitation  regarding  tlie  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
among  cattle  is  a  legitimate  and  proywr  one,  we  should  be  guarded  it 
our  assertions,  and  confine  ourselves  to  statements  of  fact.  Some 
there  are  who  dwell  upon  the  great  danger  resulting  to  the  human 
family  from  the  consumption  of  meat  and  milk,  a  danger  that  has 
been  exaggerated  out  of  all  proporti<Hi,  and,  if  continued,  will  result 
in  the  closing  of  all  foreign  markets  against  the  beef  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  this  country,  for  it  will  lead  foreign  nations  to  believe  that  all 
our  herds  are  largely  tuberculous.  We  ought  to  be  just  toward  our- 
selves, and  avoid  magnifying  a  fact  that  is  sufBciently  serious  to  be 
wortliy  of  our  attention  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  truth. 

"WHiy  lay  blame  upon  milk  from  cows  by  the  wild  presumption  that 
many  thousand  infants  die  annually  from  intestinal  tuberculosis,  the 
result  of  milk  infection,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  seven  per  cent. 
of  the  human  family  is  consumptive?    Does  it  appear  right? 

"How  many  cases  are  recorded  when  cow's  milk  was  the  known 
cause  of  such  a  fatality?     Very  few. 

"Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  we  are  attempting  to  make  a  scape- 
goat of  the  useful  and  almost  innocent  cow?  Again,  I  say,  we  are  not 
yet  ready  in  the  west  to  adopt  radical  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
a  disease  that  does  not  prevail  to  any  alarming  extent  among  our 
herds." — Dr.  M.  R.    Trumbower,  Sterling,  III. 

4.  "The  sole  and  exciting  cause  of  this  disease  is  a  germ  called  the 
bacillus  tuber,culosi9.  It  is  a  parasitic,  microscopic,  rod  shaped  plant 
which  lives  in  the  animal  body,  has  great  vif.ility,  resists  heat,  cold, 
moisture,  drought,  decay  and  often  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is 
killed  by  boiling,  by  long  continued  heat  at  from  150  to  170  degrees, 
as  well  as  by  sunlight,  air  and  certain  chemicals.  Infection  occurs 
by  breathing  the  germs;  by  swallowing  the  germs;  by  their  entrance 
through  a  cut  on  wound.  The  main  sources  of  infection  are:  TTie 
dust  of  the  dried  spittle  of  consumptives  or  other  tuberculous  matter, 
either  bneatbed  or  swallowed:  contact  with  tuberculous  material  or 
people;  the  meat  and  milk  of  tubercutous  animals. 

"The  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease,  but  there 
are  conditions  so  favorable  to  its  dcyelopment  that  they  are  well 
termed  accessory  causes,  although  strictly  si>enking.  they  are  not  can- 
sal.  Among  thesf  conditions  are:  Hereditary  predisposition;  un- 
healthy surroundings,  poor  ventilation,  uncleanly,  dark,  damp,  hot  and 
cold  stabling,  soiling  svstem,  lack   of  exercise,  climatic  influeDoem 
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faulty  feeding,  under  feeding,  over  feeding,  feeding  on  tinwholeaome 
or  indigestible  materials,  over  prodaction;  faulty  breeding,  In  and  in- 
breeding, early,  late  and  frequent  breeding,  intensive  breeding,  lack 
of  constitution;  ill  health,  temporaiy  predisposition;  physical  consti- 
tution."— Drs.  Hills  and  Rich,  Ntw  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

5.  "The  tubercle  bacillus  is  killed  by  a  temperature  of  158  degrees 
F.  for  ten  minutee;  it  dies  in  a  few  hours  in  direct  sunlight,  and  in 
five  to  seven  days  in  diffuse  daylight.  In  an  ordinary  room  it  grad- 
ually weakens,  but  remains  vii-ulent  for  at  least  ten  weeks.  Galtier 
found  that  the  bacillus  tuberculosia  was  preserved  indefinitely  In 
springs,  ponds  and  wells  at  all  ordinary  temperatures.  Hence  tne 
danger  of  comiuon  drinking  troughs,  of  stmams  that  have  run  past  in- 
fected herds,  or  the  places  where  their  manure  has  been  put,  and  of 
soil  that  has  received  the  manure  or  carcasses  of  the  diseased. 

"It  would  seem  as  if  the  muscle  or  red  flesh  in  cattle  was  antag- 
onistic to  the  bacillua  tuberculosis.  Certain  it  is  that  tubercles  are 
rare  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  They  are,  however,  very  common 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  lying  between  the  muscles,  and  in  swine  they 
are  common  in  the  substance  even  of  the  red  flesh.  The  flesh  of  tuber- 
culous pigs  is,  therefore,  far  moi-e  dangerous  than  is  that  of  consump- 
tive cattle.  Even  in  tulwrcnloua  cattle,  however,  the  beef  is  not 
always  free  from  bacillL" — Dr.  James  Laiv,  Ithaca,  N.    Y. 

6.  "The  total  numter  of  animals  which  I  tested  up  to  August  17, 
1894,  was  816  head,  and  out  of  this  number  351  have  been  killed  and 
post  mortem  records  kept  of  same.  Out  of  the  351  killed,  there  were 
six  which  did  not  react,  but  were  killed  on  the  strength  of  a  difference 
of  opinion.  In  five  of  these  cases  there  was  pneumonia.  "Rie  sixth 
one  had  a  very  marked  dullness  of  one  lung,  a  cooigh,  and  was  also 
emaciated.     We  found  a  piece  of  wire  bad  ])enetrated  the  lung. 

"Out  of  the  345  cattle  which  reacted,  I  have  to  record  one  failure, 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Gilbert's.  The  only  thing  found  diseased  in  this  cow 
was  where  wire  and  nails  had  penetrated  the  paunch.  At  this  place 
there  was  a  hardened  bunch,  which  might  have  shown  the  tubercular 
ttacilli  if  examined  with  the  microscope.  I  had  a  very  narroTv  escape 
from  a  mistake  in  two  calves  of  John  D.  Wing's,  which  showed 
marked  reaction,  in  which  we  found  numerous  small  black  tumors 
all  through  the  mesenteries.  Professor  I*aw,  who  witnessed  these 
post  mortems,  took  these  small  tumors  and  inoculated  rabbits,  and  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1894,  at  a  meeting  of  the  tuberculosis  committee, 
Professor  Law  told  me  that  these  rabbits  proved  to  be  tuberculous. 

"As  to  the  disposition  of  slaughtered  animals,  my  plan  has  been 
wherever  it  was  possible,  to  cremate.  For  this  I  first  get  a  large 
quantity  of  brush,  and  on  this  pile  a  lot  of  cordwood.  I  then  make  a 
run  and  draw  the  carcasses  on  top  of  the  wood,  piling  them  up.  1 
then  saturate  the  carcasses  and  wood  with  kerosene  oil;  a  half  barrel 
of  kerosene  will  be  sufficient  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  head,  and 
will  do  the  work  well. 

"In  stamping  out  the  disease  If  we  cannot  get  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment for  comopensation,  and  the  losses  are  too  great  for  the  owners 
to  bear,  then  separate  the  well  cattle  from  the  diseased, 

"Disinfection  is  just  as  nec£^ssa^y  as  the  destroying  of  the  cattle. 
For  this,  first  sweep,  then  wash  with  boiling  water  and  soda,  allow 
to  dry,  then  use  bichloride  of  merenrr  and  wash  thoroughly  with  it. 
Make  solution  1  to  500."^Z)r.  /,  Faust,  Poughkeepsie,  N.    Y, 
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7.  "GeneraliBed  infection,  botli  clironic  and  acute,  has  obtained 
considemble  attention,  owing  to  its  important  bearing  on  tiie  infec- 
tiousness of  meat  and  milk.  In  ali  cases  of  genenilized  disease,  the 
miik  should  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  The  difficulty,  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint,  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  generalized  infection 
during  life.  With  the  meat  the  question  is  simple  and  resolves  itself 
into  the  thorough  inspection  of  every  carcass  at  the  abattoir  by  a 
trained  inspector,  and  with  the  living  animal  there  are  only  a  few 
guides,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  ndder  lymph,  or  enlargement  of 
some  of  the  superficial  glands. 

"The  regions  of  the  throat  and  of  the  small  intestines  are  more 
likely  to  absorb  tubercle  bacilli  early  in  life  tlian  later  on,  while  the 
Inngs  seem  to  become  with  age  the  preferred  seat  of  the  disease. 
Demonstration  of  this  assumption  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
calves  are  more  exposed  to  food  infection  than  adnlt  animals,  because 
of  the  dangers  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  milk.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  most  of  the  tubercxUosis  of  cattle  is  not  demonstrated 
at  or  before  birth,  but  is  contracted  by  contagion  later  on  in  life. 
Oattle  owners  should  pay  special  attention  to  the  condition  of  udders, 
disease  in  which  is  particularly  dangerous,  because  the  mUk  at  first 
appears  normal  for  some  weeks,  and  therefore  would  be  used  with 
impunity.  With  this  disease  the  only  danger  to  other  herds  lies  in 
direct  contact,  or  in  the  transfer  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  of  milk  from 
such  an  animal.  The  greatest  danger  exists  in  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  the  infected,  and  loses  itself  as  the  distance  increases." 
— Prof.    W.  L.    Wiltiams,  Bozeman,  Mcntana. 

8.  "That  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  in  the  opposite  direction, 
i.  e.,  from  animals  to  man,  has  also  been  shown  by  numerous  unfortn- 
nate  accidents,  some  of  wliich  have  terminated  in  the  death  of  the 
Incklesa  subjects.  Two  years  ago  I  became  accidentally  inoculated 
in  the  hand  while  making  an  autopsy  on  a  tuberculous  cow.  As  the 
disease  was  recognized  in  its  early  stages,  it  was  cured  by  a  aimpleop- 
eration.  In  Germany,  even  the  fl^h  of  tuberculous  cattle  is  destroyed, 
or  is  thorougWy  cooked  before  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  the  market  Tu- 
berculons  milk  is  recognized  as  being  far  more  dangerous  to  health, 
because  it  is  consumed  in  the  raw  state  and  is  fed  so  extensivdy  to 
infanta  and  invalids. 

'Tathologists  inform  us  that  tuberculosis  of  the  intestioes  is  not 
rare  in  children  when  the  breathing  organs  are  healthy.  This  leads 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  contracted  by  eating 
infected  food — and  what  food  other  than  milk?  Then,  cases  might 
be  cited  in  quantity  to  show  that  people  with  good  family  history  have 
died  of  intestinal  or  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  where  practically 
every  form  of  infection  except  contaminated  food  Ims  been  excluded." 
— Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

9.  "You  know  that  dairymen  found  out  that  they  get  more  milk 
by  keeping  their  cows  in-doors.  Experimental  stations  have  been 
teaching  this,  and  this  point  has  been  overdone.  Nothing  reduces 
more  the  vitality  of  the  animal  and  the  inherent  resistance  to  dis- 
eases than  lack  of  exercise.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  find  bo 
many  fat  cows  tuberculous. 

"To  these  deductions  I  most  heartily  subscribe,  and  have  especially 
noted  for  a  long  time  the  pernicious  teachings  of  some  of  our  experf- 
mental  stations,  founded  by  our  government  for  the  purpose,  among 
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other  things,  of  fostering  our  lire  stock  and  daliy  interests,  "which 
by  this  pernicious  teaching  they  are  constantly  tendiog  to  destroy 
by  destroying  the  vigor  of  onr  cattle.  They  teach  that  a  cow  yielding 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  weelc  ia  exercised  abund- 
antly hy  secreting  milk.  These  stations  are  founded  for  ecientlAc 
eiperimentation,  bat  there  is  no  science  in  such  teaching. 

"I  admit  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  more  milk  and  butter  fat  can 
be  taken  from  a  cow  with  a  given  amount  of  food,  but  the  process  i« 
contrary  to  all  physiological  and  hygienic  laws,  and  constitutes  an 
enormous  drain  upon  Invaiuabl'*  reserve  forces  which  we  can  never 
replace.  "—ZJr.  Schwarizapk,  Chicago,  III. 

10.  "Of  our  domestic  animals,  cattle  are  the  most  susceptible  to  it, 
having  it  in  all  forms.  Horses  are  not  often  found  with  it  in  the 
lungs,  but,  if  at  all,  it  is  in  the  glands,  adjacent  to  the  intestinal  tract. 
Pigs  are  sometimes  affected  with  it;  sheep,  dogs  and  cats  are  rarely 
affected,  while  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  are  especially  susceptible, 
making  them  good  subjects  for  experimental  work.  In  fowls  the  tu- 
bercles are  frequently  found  in  masses  upon  the  liver  and  intestines, 
sometimes  of  a  homy  nature. 

"There  are  a  mmiber  of  diseases  now  known  to  be  tubenculous 
which  were  formerly  not  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it,  such  as 
the  disease  called  lupus,  chronic  sui^urations  or  abcesses,  chronic  iu- 
fiammation  of  the  joints,  white  swellings,  hip  disease,  enlai^emeni 
or  that  affecting  the  lungs,  also  the  intestinal  tract. 

"Inhalation  is  the  most  frequent  means  of  infection.  The  vims  la 
given  off  from  the  animal  in  fluids  or  solids.  While  moist  it  cannot 
rise  in  the  air,  but  dried  and  as  dust  it  is  easily  carried  by  the  air, 
The  inhalation  of  the  dust  produces  an  inflammation  or  broncliiolis, 
and  the  tubercle  bacilli  accompanying  the  duat  find  in  the  inflamed 
tissue  a  good  medium  in  which  to  grow.  Out  of  thirty-eight  inocula- 
tions of  animals  with  dust  of  hospital  tuberculous  wards,  only  four 
failed.  Out  of  sixty-two  inoculated  with  dust  from  phthisical  pa- 
tients' rooms,  only  six  failed." — Dr.  H.  M.  Briggs,  New  York. 

11.  "Prof.  Russell  says:  'An  outbreak  of  a  few  cases  of  small-pox 
suffices  to  produce  alarm  in  every  neighborhood,  but  when  one  in 
seven  human  beings  tiiat  die  falls  a  victim  to  consumption,  the  great 
mass  of  people  observe  with  helpless  apathy  the  condition  of  affairs 
and  take  no  heroic  measures  to  lessen  its  prevalence.  *  •  •  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  disease  is  contracted  by  man  is  mainly  by  infection 
of  the  air  passages  and  infection  by  the  intestines.  Dr.  Shakespeare 
asserts  that  the  mortality  among  infants  and  young  children  fronj  tu- 
berculosis, especially  in  large  cities,  is  far  gi-eater  than  has  been  be- 
lieved, amounting  in  some  instances  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  deaths. 
It  is  significant  also,  he  says,  to  note  that  the  diSL-atx;  appears  very 

*  frequently  in  the  digestive  tract  or  adjoining  organs.  The  danger 
arising  from  the  consumption  of  tuberculous  meat  is,  however,  very 
much  less  than  that  from  milk,  meat  being  generally  subjected  to  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  kill  the  germ,  while  milk  is  more  often 
used  in  the  raw  state.  This  being  the  case,  the  opportimity  for  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  by  milk,  especially  to  children,  is  much 
greater  than  by  meat  So  that,  while  tuberculous  cattle  may  not 
always  transmit  contagion  in  their  milk,  the  possibility  of  such  a  result 
must  always  be  considereC.    The  chance  of  accidental   contjimina- 
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tion  of  food  and  drink  is  rery  slight  compared  with  the  itoesibili^ 
of  contracting  the  disease  bj-  the  nae  of  diseased  food  or  drink.' " —  G. 
Rhy/edd  Foulke,    West  Chester,  Pa. 

12.  "We  draw  radical  conclasions  on  insufflcient  datfi.  Possessed 
with  a  new  idea,  society  makes  it  the  consuming  theme  until  it  is 
worn  out  or:  tossed  aside  as  a  child  does  its  plaything,  or  until  a  new 
QOtion  usurps  the  field  occupied  by  the  departing  guest  It  certainly 
is  not  shown  that  tuberculosis — a  contagions  disease,  has  its  origin 
for  a  single  individual  in  the  silo,  or  that  the  silo  is  the  inducing 
cause.  It  is  not  even  shown  that  tuberculosis  is  on  the  increase  in 
the  bovine  family.  The  presumption  is  that  there  is  less  of  it,  as 
consumption  is  on  the  decrease  in  the  human  family,  while  it  is  prob- 
able that  milk  is  consumed  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before. 
The  matter  of  tuberculosis  is  practically  a  new  discovery,  and  the 
fact  that  the  human  family  nmy  take  it  from  cows  is  a  just  cause  of 
alai-m  and  of  agitation.  It  is  a  cause  of  regret  that  some  of  our  stock 
papers  try  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  matter,  especially  tliose  that 
are  patronized  by  the  breeders  of  pure  bred  stock.  It  is  useless  and 
hanfiy  honest  to  try  to  disguise  the  fact  that  cattle  that  are  confined 
in  the  barns,  made  warm  and  therefore  tight,  excluding  the  air  in 
sufficient  quantity,  are  in  conditions  most  favorable  for  the  spread 
from  animal  to  animal  of  this  dread  disease.  What  we  should  do  is 
to  find  the  facts,  and  (hen  we  can,  in  the  interest  of  good  animals  and 
their  owners,  too,  create  conditions  tliat  are  favorable  to  them.  De- 
ceiving ourselves  is  not  the  best  preparption  for  inauguration  of  the 
right  remedial  methods." — Piof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  Utah  Experiment 
Slatton . 

13.  "There  is  not  a  single  American  or  European  city  of  which  we 
possess  reliable  statistics,  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  gradual  di- 
minution of  this  disease.  This  is  not  only  so  since  the  discovery  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  in  1882,  since  which  greater  care  has  been  exer- 
cised through  fear  of  this  disease,  but  it  obtains  as  far  back  as  the 
records  go,  which  in  the  case  of  iMew  York  City,  extends  back  to  1820. 
Indeed,  the  health  records  of  Philadelphia  show  that  the  average 
death  rate  from  consumption  during  the  nine  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  was  a  fraction  less  than 
it  was  in  the  nine  years  immediately  succeeding  this  discovery. 

"Furthermore,  statistics  also  \>rm't:  tlnut  the  death  rate  from  this 
disease  is  not  any  less  in  the  German  cities  of  Berlin,  Hanover  and 
others,  where  a  rigid  meat  inspection  has  been  enforced  for  years  by 
the  government,  than  it  is  in  Boston,  New  York,  Broolclyn,  Philadel- 
phia, Albany  and  Baltimore,  and  other  American  cities,  where  such 
measures  have  received  very  little  attention  so  far. 

"It  is  entirely  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  advocate  the  sale  of  dis- 
eased meat  and  milk  in  any  form,  but  in  a  scientific  discussion,  I  in-' 
sist  that  "we  ought  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  so  avoid 
the  danger  of  alarming  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the 
score  of  insufficient  premises. 

"Ijct  us  get  our  food  supply  as  free  from  contamination  a*  possible, 
but  let  us  not  conclude,  contrary  to  facts,  that  consumption  does  not 
decrease  because  wp  are  all  eatinsr  and  drinking  tubercles  in  our  meat 
and  milk."— ^iAm  Bstls,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14.  "Tuberculin  is  simply  the  soluble  poisons  produced  by  the 
growth  of  the  tuberculin  bacillus  in  suitable  mediums,  whether  i 
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animal  body  or  in  fiasks,  then  sterilized  by  such  heat  as  will  deshroy 
all  vitality  within  it  in  the  liquid.  It  is  filtered  throngh  a  Pasteur 
filter,  which  nothing  Bolid  will  go  through,  nothing  but  chemical 
poisons,  so  that  even  the  dead  bacilli  are  tiltei-ed  out  Then  it  is  con- 
centrated to  about  half  its  bulk,  and  in  that  condition  it  is  used. 
This  is  what  is  present  in  the  system  in  tuberculosis,  produced  by  the 
growth  of  the  tubercle  in  a  body.  This  poison,  circulating  in  the  ani- 
mal Huids,  brings  about  the  general  action  of  fever.  In  mild  or  occult 
cases  of  luberculosis,  the  production  of  this  is  comparatively  limited, 
and  the  system  accommodates  itself  to  the  amount  that  is  continually 
produced  by  the  tubercles;  but  if  we  add  a  little  more,  it  gives  a  jog 
to  the  process  by  adding  the  poison  that  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
disorder.  The  result  is  an  increase  of  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  and 
a  febrile  reaction.  It  is  upon  that  we  trust  to  make  out  those  cases 
of  hidden  tuberculosis  which  we  cannot  make  out  by  ordinary  exami- 
nation, and  it  is  very,  very  reliable.  In  hundreds  of  cases  whei-e  I 
have  api^ied  it,  I  cannot  recollect  a  case  in  which  I  have  been  misled — 
that  is.  using  judgment  to  see  that  there  was  no  other  contending 
cause  for  a  rise  of  temperature  at  that  time.  It  is  simply  adding  a 
little  to  the  poison  which  the  growth  of  the  baeUIus  pr<>iluce8  in  the 
system.  If  the  system  has  become  accustomed  to  the  poison,  so  that 
it  no  longer  reacts,  then  the  reaction  is  still  brought  about  by  adding 
a  little  to  this  poison.  In  a  healthy  system  the  small  dose  we  use 
produces  no  reaction;  in  a  diseas^  system,  tlie  active  process  of 
tuberculosis  or  the  growth  of  the  tubei-cle  is  accelerated,  and  witli 
that  is  developed  this  increase  of  fever  for  a  period  usually  extending 
from  the  8th  or  10th  to  the  15th  or  2ith  hour  thereafter."— Z^r.  James 
Law,  Cornell  University. 

15.  "TOere  are  three  methods  of  infection: 

By  inhalation  (breathing  the  germs  into  the  lungs). 

By  ingestion  (swallowing  the  germs). 

By  inoculation  (the  entrance  of  the  germ  by  some  channel  other, 
than  the  lungs  or  stomach,  as,  for  instance,  through  a  cut  or  wound). 

There  are  three  general  sources  of  infection: 

The  dust  of  the  dried  sputa  of  consumptives  or  other  tuberculous 
matter,  either  inhaled  or  swallowed. 

Contact  with  the  tuberculous  material  of  those  suffering  from  the 
disease,  thus  becoming  infected  either  by  inhalation,  ingestion  or  in- 
oculation. (For  example,  in  kissing  a  tuberculous  person,  there 
might  be  danger  of  either  ingestion  or  of  inoculation  with  the  tuber- 
culous sputa). 

The  meat  and  milk  of  tuberculous  animals. 

Among  the  conditions  favoring  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  if 
tlie  tuliercle  bacillus  is  present,  are: 

Hereditary  predisposition. 

Unhealthy  surroundings;  poor  ventilation ;  uncleanly,  dark,  damp;hot 
and  cold  stabling;  soilingsystem;laclc of exercise;climatic influences. 

Faulty,  feeding;  under  feeding;  over  feeding;  feeding  on  unwhole- 
some or  indigestible  materials;  overproduction. 

Faulty  breeding;  in  and  inbree<ling;  early,  late  and  frequent 
breeding;  intensive  breeding;  lack  of  constitution. 

m  health.     Temporary  predisposition. 

Physical  conformation." — Dr.  F.  A.  Rick,  Vermont  Experiment 
Slaiion. 
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16.  "In  the  first  case,  the  bacilli  gain  accesa  to  tbe  delicate  air  cdls 
of  the  lungs  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  breathing.  The  vims  of  the 
disease  in  a  dried  condition  retains  its  vitality  for  months,  so  that  g«m 
laden  air  taken  into  the  lungs  finds  in  this  snsceptible  organ  favorable 
conditions  of  development.  ITie  eariier  stages  often'  pass  unnoticed, 
and  soon  the  victim  is  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  the  disease  and  beyond 
human  aid.  To  this  source  of  contagion  is  to  be  ascribed  the  greatest 
importance,  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  contract  the  dis- 
ease from  this  source.  So  long  as  the  sputa  of  consumptive  patients 
is  voided  indiscriminately  and  allowed  to  dry  and  ih't  with  the  dust, 
just  BO  long  will  consumption  ravage  the  human  race. 

Now  as  to  the  second  method  of  infection,  by  the  way  of  the  di- 
gestive tract  Fortunately,  indeed,  for  himianity,  the  intestinesare  less 
susceptible  to  this  disease  than  the  lungs.  In  adults  a  primary  infec- 
tion of  the  intestine  is  rare.  It  may  happen,  however,  as  a  second- 
ary infection  where  quantities  of  bacilli  that  are  coughed  up  from  the 
lungs  are  swallowed  and  in  the  already  enfeebled  condition  of  the 
body,  the  intestines  prove  unable  to  cope  with  the  disease  germ.  In 
the  case  of  children,  the  intestinal  tract  is  much  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease,  so  that  the  danger  of  infection  is  very  much  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  adults.  Dr.  Shakespeare  asserts  that  the  mortality 
from  tnbenculosis  among  infants  and  young  children,  especially  in 
large  cities,  is  far  greater  than  has  been  believed,  amounting  in  some 
instances,  to  twenty  per  cent  of  all  deaths.  It  is  significant  also,  he 
says,  to  note  that  the  disease  appears  very  frequently  in  the  diges- 
tive tract  or  adjoining  organs.  Woodhead  found  that  in  127  cases  of 
tuberculosis  among  children,  forty-three  showed  an  ulcerated  con- 
dition of  the  intestines,  while  100  cases,  or  70  per  cent  showed  tuber 
cular  degenerations  of  the  glands  of  the  intestine  and  adjoining 
Oigans." — Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,    Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta/ion. 

17.  "From  what  we  know  by  analogy  of  germ  investigations  in  gen- 
eral, we  might  expect  that  the  varieties  of  tubercle  and  of  consump- 
tion are  due  entirely  to  individual  peculiarities  of  the  person  reacting 
on  one  species  of  germ.  Thus,  the  germ  of  quick  consumption,  when 
transplanted  into  another  person,  need  not  produce  this  variety  of 
disease,  and  sim.ilar!y,  the  germ  of  chronic  tubercle,  in  all  likelihood, 
does  not  change  its  nature  when  transplanted  into  a  person  who,  as  a 
result,  suffers  from  quick  consumption.  It  is  rational  to  believe  that 
when  a  person  who  has  suffered  for  years  from  the  "slow"  variety  sud- 
denly develops  the  "quick"  variety,  tliat  his  constitution  has  finally 
given  up  the  struggle.  We  all  give  npthe  struggle  of  life  sooner  or  later, 
and  these  germs  are  only  a  specific  form  of  the  varied  forces  that 
cause  death  universally.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who 
assert  that  there  are  various  distinct  species  of  consumption  germs. 
Some  tubercles,  which  are  produced  apparently  without  the  agency  of 
germs,  may  be  due  either  to  ultra-microscopic  spores,  or  the  germs 
may  have  disintegrated,  possibly  forming  spores,  which  we  know  are 
difficult,  if  not  practically  impossible,  to  demonstrate  in  certain  cases. 

The  germ  of  tuberculosis  in  animals  differs  slightly  as  to  sixe 
from  thiit  thrown  up  in  the  sputum  of  consumptives,  yet  the 
characteristic  forms  of  tuberculosis  have  repeatedly  been  produced 
in  animals  inoculated  with  tuberculous  germs  taken  from  man,  and 
from  other  species  of  animals  at  will;  Science  has,  indeed,  riiown 
that  other  germs,  as  in  actinomycosis,  for  example  do  produce  forms 
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of  tobencle  that  have  been  mistaken  for  tnberculoeis,  but  the  same 
science  that  demonstrates  this  specific  difference  is  competent  by 
means  of  similar  methods,  to  pronounce  apon  the  question  of  the  unity 
of  the  disease,  tuberculosis.  While  we  admit  that  the  question  is  not 
finally  closed,  we  most  act  on  the  evidence  already  in,  and  that  evi- 
dence is  in  favor  of  sudi  unity." — Dr.  Julius  Nelson,  New  Jersey  Ex- 
perimenl  Station. 

18.  "My  plan  in  investigating  has  been  to  have  the  cattle  placed  in 
the  stable  at  5  p.  m.,  initial  temperature  aboot  7  p.  m.,  and  inject 
tuberculin  at  10  p.  m.,  and  then  start  to  take  the  temperature  at  6  a. 
m.,  8  a.  m.,  10  a.  m.,  12  .  and  4  p.  m.,  and  longer  under  circumstances. 
The  animals  to  be  tested  are  to  receive  no  food  or  water  from  5  p.  m., 
until  5  p.  m.,  the  oeit  day. 

"One  fact  in  taking  the  temperature — ^make  all  the  cattle  stand, 
as  all  cattle  defecate  Shortly  after  rising.  This  will  probably  save  you 
many  thermometers. 

"ITie  preparation  of  tuberculin  is  accomplished  in  the  following 
way  by  me: 

•Tl^teen  and  a  half  drachms  of  one  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  (using  distilled  water)  and  one  bottle  of  Koch's  tnbercnline, 
which  makes  20  drachms  of  solution.  Inject  from  20  to  60  drops,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  size  of  the  animal.  Injection  to  be  made  in  centre 
of  the  shoulder.  In  cows  you  suspect  of  chronic  or  tubercular  mammae 
be  sure  and  use  the  full  dose  as  they  are  hard  cases  to  get  reaction. 

'TTie  question  has  arisen  in  r^iard  to  what  rise  we  shall  condder  a 
cow  tuberculous.  In  the  year  1893,  we,  as  inspectors  of  New  York 
State,  were  instructed  not  to  kill  any  cattle  uuless  we  had  a  rise  of 
3J  per  cent  or  upwards,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  many  cases  of 
tuberculosis  was  left  t)ehind,  which  I  have  since  been  called  to  kill, 
and  hold  postmortem,  and  found  them  tuberculous.  I  found  where 
there  has  been  a  steady  rise  of  one  per  cent,  or  upwards,  these  cattle 
are  vwy  suspicious,  and  generally  are  tuberculous.  I  should  stnmgly 
advise  to  isolate  them  for  a  second  investigation."  —  Dr.  J.  Faust, 
Pougkkeepsie,  N.    Y. 

19.  "Tuberculosis  occurs  in  cattle  wherever  they  are  kept  in  domes- 
tication, but  seems  to  be  most  prevalent  where  consumption  is  most 
common  in  the  human  family.  It  is  almost  unknown  in  Iceland,  and 
is  very  rare  in  Polar  countries  generally,  but  increases  as  we  approach 
warm  climates.  It  appears  to  be  very  common  in  Italy  and  Algeria; 
and,  acording  to  Fleming,  it  is  becoming  more  common  in  England. 
I  am  not  able  to  give  any  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
among  the  herds  of  Massachusetts,  but  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  it-so  frequently  during  the  past  two  years,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  tlie  disease  is  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed. 
On  two  occasions  I  visited  one  of  our  large  city  meat  markets,  and 
examined  the  lungs  still  attached  to  the  livers  offered  for  sale,  and 
the  superficial  examination  which  I  was  able  to  make,  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  nearly  half  of  them  showed  traces  of  the  disease. 

It  seems  from  all  we  can  learn,  that  a  cold  climate  is  less  favorable 
to  the  development  and  propagation  of  tuberculosis  than  a  warm 
or  tropical  one.  Veith  states  that  the  disease  does  not  occur  in 
animals  living  in  a  wild  condition,  nor  even  in  those  which  are  in  a 
semi-savage  state.  Spinola  confirms  this  statement,  and  adds  that 
the  affection  is  unknown  in  the  Russian  steppes,  and  is  rare  In  de- 
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vated  regions.  According  to  ZippeliuB,  taberculosis  is  most  frequently 
developed  in  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  or  in  densely  populated  local- 
ities. The  disease  causes  the  greatest  reA^a^tes  in  damp  and  dark 
dwellings  with  imperfect  ventilation  and  drainage," — Dr.  C.  H.  Fer- 
nald.  Hatch  Experiment  Station. 

20.  "The  action  of  tuberculin  upon  the  tubercle  biicillus  ia  that  of  an 
excitant.  It  arouses  the  germs  to  increased  activity,  hastens  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  tends  to  scatter  the  iufectiou  througJiOTit  the 
body  and  throws  the  aoimal  into  a  feverish  condition,  as  ^own  by  a 
rise  of  bodily  temperature  of  from  2  degrees  to  8  degrees  F.  'ITie  tuber- 
cular tissue  d^enerates  rapidly  tbrou^  the  usual  stages,  the  germs 
rapidly  increase  in  number,  a  new  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  form 
of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  usually  occurs  and  death  by  so-called 
"quick  consumption"  ensues.  This  action  is  what  brought  Koch's 
lymph  into  disfavor  aa  a  cure,  except  in  cases  of  lupus  (tuberculoais  of 
the  skin)  and  other  localized  forms  of  the  disetige  where  the  diseased 
tissue  is  sloughed  off.  But  the  very  features  which  prfthibit  its  use 
as  a  cui-e,  are  those  which  give  it  its  value  as  a  diagnostic  agent 
means  of  detwmining  a  disease  by  distinctive  marks,  symptoms  or 
characteristics)  in  cattle.  The  tuberculous  animal  because  of  the 
vei'y  presence  and  action  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  its  system,  be- 
comes more  or  less  charged  -with  tuberculin.  The  system  is  injured 
to  this,  however,  but  it  is  supposed  that  its  balance  is  upset  by  the  in- 
jection of  more  tuberculin,  the  germs  are  excited  to  greater;  activity 
and  fever  ensues." — Dr.  J.  L.  Hills,   Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

21.  "Just  how  this  peculiar  condition  of  body  is  produced,  we  do  not 
always  know,  but  it  seems  that  when  an  animal  is  constantly  subjected 
to  a  system  of  treatment  that  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  vital 
for«e  for  its  accomplishment,  she  is  by  that  act  especially  open  to  an 
attack  of  this  contagion.  Such  treatment  will  include,  among  its 
most  common  operations,  the  frequent  bearing  of  young,  and  the 
strong  feeding  which  is  undertaken  to  produce  a  large  and  long-con- 
tinued flow  of  milk.  This  system  is  so  largely  followed  by  dairymen 
that  the  gi-eat  wonder  is  that  the  disorder  does  not  prevail  to  a  greater 
extent  among  cattle  of  this  class  than  it  does  in  certain  localities. 

Another  cause  that  will,  after  a  while,  create  a  decided  condition 
of  receptivity,  is  due  to  badly  managed  In-and-in  breeding,  as  a  result 
of  which  some  one  noted  and  valuable  trait,  as  an  immense  amount  of 
beef  or  a  tremendious  flow  of  milk,  is  reproduced  in  the  otfspring,  at 
the  expense  of  the  soundness  of  other  organs  of  the  body,  with  a  sure- 
ness  that  is  only  equalle<l  by  the  certainty  with  which  the  disease 
shows  itself  in  individual  after  individual  of  the  race. 

Another  cause,  and  the  greatest  one  of  all,  is  the  breeding  from 
animals  which  are  themselves  victims  of  tuberculosis.  Tills,  in  itself, 
is  not  apt  to  produce  the  disorder;  but  it  does  produce  an  animal 
that  has  external  strong  "predisposition"  to  enter  upon  a  state  of  re- 
ceptivity; that  is,  to  get  in  tlie  peeidiar  condition  that  make*  its  body 
an  exceedingly  well-prepared  and  fertile  soil  for  the  implantation  and 
growth  of  the  seed  (contagion),  of  tuberculosis.  The  fact  that  such 
animals  are  more  open  than  any  othere  to  an  attack  of  this  contagion, 
is  a  further  indication  that  there  is  something  beyond  a  mere  poor  or 
"run  out"  condition  necessary  in  its  production;  and  that  this  "some- 
thing" is  reproduced  in  breeding  with  as  much  certainty  as  are  other 
mott'  easily  rerojrnized  and  more  valuable  family  peculiarities."  — 
Dr.    Charles  Lyman,  Besl^n,  HaSS. 
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32.  "nieee  giaa^  include  the  under  and  lymphatic  glands,  the 
glands  ait  tiie  base  of  tiie  ear  and  under  tlie  jawa,  above  ttie  srtifle, 
front  of  the  elioulders,  and  otheva  which  are  located  internally  may 
become  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  when  m,  they  usually  swell  more 
or  less,  and  if  located  around  the  throat,  will  cause  a  wheezing 
sound.  The  udder,  if  only  one  quarter  is  affected,  becomes  hard  and 
swollen  in  swne  cases;  if  the  whole  of  it  should  be  affected,  the 
swelling  would  extend.  The  disease,  however,  may  exist  in  any  of 
the  glands  without  producing  awelliug,  so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  say 
that  the  udder  is  not  affected  if  it  is  not  swollen.  The  affection  of  the 
glauds  above  described  is  hard  to  diajniose  in  most  of  the  cases,  and  if 
ttiere  is  a  Bnspiciom  of  tuberculosis  io  the  herd,  one  should  not  wait 
for  the  development  of  any  of  Uie  symptoms  given,  but  should  have  a 
thorough  eiamination  made  in  the  manner  which  will  be  described 

In  young  animals  living  on  milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  the  in- 
testines, liver  and  spleen  often  become  attacked,  giving  rise  to  indi- 
gestion, diarrhoea,  and  bloating;  and  if  the  animal  should  live  long 
enougli,  ofber  organs  may  become  affected.  In  older  cattle  when  tiie 
disease  attacks  theee  organs,  the  same  symptoms  are  noticed,  but  do 
not  usually  cause  so  rapid  emaciation.  One  case  that  I  can  call  to 
mind  that  died  from  tulwrculosis  of  the  intestinea,  was,  in  fact,  in  fair 
condition,  to  all  appearances  being  fit  for  beef  at  amy  time.  Death 
was  the  result  of  a  rupture  of  the  intestine*,  and  on  post-mortem 
showed  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  tract  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  tihere  being  two  tumors  weigiblng  respectirdy  five  and  seven 
pounds  each,  attaobed  to  the  small  intestines.  Prom  their  appearance 
we  Aould  judge  that  the  animal  suffered  at  least  six  mouths  to  a  year 
before  succumbing  to  the  disease.  A  physical  examination  three 
weeks  previous  to  death  did  not  offer  sufficient  syTuptoms  to  diagnose 
the  disease." — Dr.   T.  D.  Hinebaugh,  Dakota  Experiment  Station. 

23.  "Board  up  the  paj^;itions  of  the  stalls  at  ilie  front  so  that  no  two 
cows  can  feed  from  the  same  mauger  nor  lick  each  other. 

Keep  each  animal  stricUy  by  its  own  stall  and  manger. 

When  any  animal  is  suspected,  don''t  let  it  use  a  drinking  trou^ 
or  bucket  in  common  with  other  animals. 

Avoid  old  milk  cows  and  unthrifty  coies,  or  keep  them  seclnded  from 
the  rest  of  the  hCTd. 

The  following  conformation  usually  indicates  a  weakness  of  con- 
stitution and  a  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis:  Head  narr  w  between 
the  horns,  sunken  eyes,  depth  of  cavity  (temporal)  back  of  the  eyes, 
thin  nairrow  ewe  neck,  chest  small,  lacking  in  both  breadth  and  deptii, 
hollow  flank  and  tendency  to  pot  belly,  a  general  lack  of  muscle  so 
that  the  limbs  seem  loosely  attached  to  the  body;  in  breeds  that 
show  a  variety  of  color*,  animals  of  the  lighter  shades  of  brown  and 
yellow.  If,  however,  such  animals  are  of  high  value  for  the  dairy,  and 
can  be  kept  free  from  infe<;tion,  they  need  not  be  rejected.  The  finest 
conformations  of  ehorthoms,  Ttevons,  Holsteins,  back  or  red  polled, 
furnish  no  protectloD  in  the  presence  of  the  genu. 

Don't  purchase  from  a  herd  In  which  tuberculosis  has  appeared, 
or  In  whlci  cattle  have  died  or  been  killed  within  a  year  or  two. 
Bawrt  flrat  to  the  tuberoulln  teet. 

D<m't  take  a  cow  with  a  busky  or  rattling  cough,  wheezing,  hurried 
brpnthine.  dischflrgo  from  tbp  no»f.  foetid  hrcnth.  hnrr)  hnnrheFi  under 
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the  skin,  diseased  udder,  swollen  bones  or  joioU,  unttiriftinefiB,  OE  a 
tendMicy  to  scour  or  bloat. 

Don't  purchase  from  city,  suburban  or  swill  stables. 

Don't  add  newly  purdiased  cattle  to  your  herd  until  you  have  tested 
them  with  tuberculin,  especially  if  they  have  been  the  product  of  in- 
breeding. 

Don't  admit  strange  cattle  to  house,  field  or  yard  with  your  own. 
Keep  them  apart  until  tested  with  tuberculin. 

In  case  of  disease  or  unthriftiness  in  your  herd,  put  y<j[ur  animals 
apant  and  have  it  examined  by  a  Blcillful  veterinarian. 

If  after  this  there  remains  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease,  have  the  animal  tested  with  the  tuberculin,  in  the  hands  of  a 
practitioner  thoroughly  acquainted  with  cattle  and  their  diseases. 
If  the  result  is  not  yet  quite  clean  keep  the  animal  by  itself  and  re- 
peat the  test  in  four  weeks. 

In  case  one  animal  in  a  herd  shows  tuberculosis  test  the  wirfe 
herd  with  tuberculin. 

Test  in  the  same  manner  all  animals  on  the  farm  (swine,  goats, 
sheep,  horses,  rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  fowls)  that  dwell  with  the  cattle. 

Kill  all  tuberculous  animals  and  boil,  bum,  dissolve  in  acid,  or  bury 
deeply  in  a  place  to  which  no  animals  have  access. 

Disinfect  premises  thoroughly,  also  products  of  the  diseased  animals 
and  all  articles  used  by  them. 

Let  no  consumptive  person  attend  on  cattle  on  other  live  stock,  nor 
pfL'pare  their  food. 

Vermin  (rats,  mice,  sparrows)  in  a  building  where  tuberculous  ani- 
mals have  been,  should  be  exterroinated." — Dr.  Janus  Law,  Cornell 
University . 

24.  "Primaiiy  infecti<ai  through  the  air  is  more  frequent  than  any 
other  mode  of  infection;  early  stages  may  consist  of  glandular  affec- 
tions only;  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  disease  depends,  at  least  in  part, 
upon  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  inhaled,  either  within  short  or 
long  periods  of  time;  tuberculosis  of  the  lun(^  is  not  necessarily  as 
sociated  with  any  other  recognizable  lung  disease  as  a  preexisting 
favoring  condition. 

"Tuberculosis  of  the  liver  is  probably  in  most  cases  a  result  of  food 
infection.  Tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membrane  seems  to  cause  the 
least  damage  to  the  animals  affected,  taking  place  principally  by  es- 
cape of  bacilli  from  some  forms  of  the  disease  situated  under  one  of 
the  serous  coverings,  as  lungs,  liver,  intestines  and  associated  lymph 
glands.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  organs  are  invaded  to  any 
extent  by  tuberculosis  starting  on  their  serous  covering.  The  tuber- 
cle bacilli  appear  to  be  usually  carried  in  lymph  channels  with  the 
current,  but  a  ease  of  evident  retrograde  movement  of  the  bacilli  has 
been  noticed. 

"Tlie  virus  of  the  bacilli  does  not  vegetate  in  the  blood,  its  presence 
there  being  accidental.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
infection  of  the  blood  may  occur,  repeatedly.  Generalized  infection 
may  be  recognized  by  the  discovery  of  foci  of  disease  in  organs  not  as- 
cessible  to  the  vims  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  circulation, 
or  in  the  lymph  glands  of  such  oi^ans.  Tuberculosis  of  the  subcu- 
taneous lymph  glands  and  of  those  situated  in  the  muscular  tissn  ■ 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs  is  universally  accepted  as  indicative  of  lUe 
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generalized  diaeaae.  Such,  glands  may  be  infected  from  -wlthoat,  but 
infection  tlirough  wounds  of  the  skin  is  quite  rare." — Dr.  Tkeobald 
Smith,  United  States  Depatttnent  of  Agriculture, 

as.  "The  tuberculin  prepared  by  tiie  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  liie  Bureau  of  Aj^imal  Industry,  comes  in 
a  much  diluted  condition  and  is  ready  for  immediate  use.  For  an  in- 
jecting instrument,  a  veterinarian's  hypodermic  syrkige  will  sufflce, 
but  it  and  thp  needles  employed  should  be  carefully  disinfected  by 
soaking  in  a  strong  cai'lxilic  solution  (5  per  cent.)  for,  at  least  several 
hours.  The  point  of  injection  may  be  varied  somewhat.  We  have 
usually  chosen  a  spot  immediately  in  advance  of  the  shoulder  as  here 
the  skin  is  thinner  than  immediately  over  the  shoulder.  After  the 
hair  has  been  clipped  off  at  the  point  selected,  the  spot  is  well  satu- 
rated and  rubbed  with  a  five  per  cent,  carbolic  etrfution  (creolin  is  often 
recommended),  and  the  inoculation  made  with  the  sterile  syringe.  A 
li^t  pressure  on  the  spot  after  injection  distributes  the  fluid.  Tim 
needle  is  immersed  in  a  disinfectant  after  each  using.  We  have 
never  experienced  any  local  swelling  at  the  point  of  inoculation  when 
such  a  method  of  pnocedure  was  carried  out. 

The  best  time  for  making  inoculations  is  either  in  the  early  morning 
or  late  nftenioou.  For  convenience  the  early  morning  is  perhaps 
preferable,  as  the  reaction  usually  begins  to  indicate  itself  in  six  or 
eight  hours,  and  if  a  tuberculous  reaction  is  found,  it  will  be  manifest 
by  flf  temoon  or  evening  of  the  same  day.  We  have  made  all  our  own 
inoculations  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  it  was  necessary  to  take  readings 
through  at  leaat  twenty  hours.  In  actual  practice,  of  course,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  readings  of  falling  temperatures,  as  the  maximum 
temperatures  are  sufficient  for  (be  purpose. 

Tuberculin  is  not  an  infallible  agent  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Like 
all  useful  things,  its  use  can  be  abused  so  that  it  needs  considerable 
care  and  discrimination  in  employing  it.  To  inject  equal  quantities 
of  the  material  into  animals  regardless  of  age,  weight  and  general 
condition,  and  then  say  that  when  the  reaction  fever  exceeds  a  certain 
amount  in  every  case  that  the  animal  is  tuberculous,  will  give  -results 
that  are  entirely  unwarranted.  The  lymph  must  be  employed  with 
caution,  and  its  residts  must  sometimes  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
other  conditions.  The  objections  to  its  use  for  diagnostic  purposes 
are  without  question,  often  due  to  the  fact  tho'  extemiil  conditions 
are  not  sufficiently  considered," — Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,  Wisconsin  Ex- 
fterimeni  Station. 


Custom  lias  authorized  the  grouping  together  of  several  diseases 
closdy  connected  in  their  cause,  but  differing  in  their  external  devel- 
opment, under  the  general  name  of  anthrax.  This  has  caused  no 
little  confusion  among  stock  owners,  who,  becoming  prtrtially  familiar 
with  the  disease  in  one  of  its  three  leading  forma,  fail  to  recognize  it 
when  presented  in  all  three  forms  in  one  outbreak,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  past  season,  when  all  of  the  leading  forms  were  fpund  in 
each  of  two  outbreaks  investigated  by  the  State  officers.    i,ydoO<jlc 
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Among  tiie  uamerous  names  by  which  this  disease  is  known,  the 
following  may  be  mcDtioned:  Quarter  Eril,  Black  Quarter,  Speed,  The 
Irons,  Quarter  FVIon,  InSammatory  Fever,  Contagious  Girbuncle, 
Malignant  Sore  Throat,  and  Apoplexy  of  the  Spleen.  In  France,  it 
is  justly  dreaded  under  the  name  of  Charbon ;  in  South  America,  it  is 
equally  threaded  uudeit  the  name  of  Horse  Sickness;  in  India,  it  is 
known  under  the  general  term  of  "Murrain;"  in  one  form  it  was  rew^- 
nized  as  Spleenic  Fever,  Texan  Fever  and  "Trembles,"  and  before 
veterinary  science  had  been  advanced  to  its  present  conditions,  it  vras 
known  under  the  general  term  of  "iluirain ;"  in  one  form  it  was  rec- 
<^nized  as  "Bloody  Murrain,"  and  in  another  as  "Dry  Murrain,"  the 
name  following  the  special  form  taken  by  the  disease. 

In  tlie  pi-esent  advanced  condition  of  veterinary  science,  the  skilled 
practitioner  will  have  little  difQculty  in  placing  the  outbreak  under 
one  or  the  other  of  the  three  groups  Imown  as  the  Quarter  Evil,  Gloes- 
anlhrax,  and  Spleenic  apoplexy,  all  of  which,  though  due  practically 
to  the  same  cause,  vary  with  the  organs  suffering  most  from  the 
attack  and  the  portions  of  the  body  externally  affected. 

For  the  form  known  as  spleenic  apoplexy,  Fleming  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  symptoms:  "TTiepe  is  a  cessation  of  rumination,  and  a  lose 
of  appetite;  weakness  or  prostration  ensues,  with  stupor  or  great 
excitement;  shivering  and  general  or  partial  sweatinjis  appear;  or 
the  skin  which  is  harsh  and  dry;  is  hot  and  cold,  alternately;  tremb- 
lings manifest  themselves;  along  the  spine  and  ribs,  pressure  causes 
pain ;  the  muscles  in  some  regions,  epecially  that  of  the  neck,  contract 
spasmodically,  and  those  contnactiona  are  often  accompanied  by 
plaintive  lowing.  The  contractions  become  more  marked  as  proetra- 
tion  increases;  if  the  animal  is  made  to  more,  it  staggers  and  stum- 
bles and  progression  is  nearly  impo'ssible;  it  often  falls  and  has  great 
difficulty  in  getting  up.  About  this  period,  a  feotid  and  sanguinolent 
diarrhoea  sets  in,  accompanied  by  abdominal  pain,  which  the  animal 
indicates  by  frequently  looking  at  its  flanks,  lie  expression  is  that  of 
stupor,  and  the  dull,  dead  appearance  of  the  eye  is  very  characteristic; 
at  the  same  time  the  heart  beats  are  loud  and  tumultuous  and  the 
pulse  is  small  and  irr^fular;  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  be 
high,  but  the  legs  and  face  are  cold;  the  respiration,  at  first  sighing 
and  jdaintive,  becomes  panting;  the  muzzle  Is  dry  and  the  mouth  cold 
and  filled  with  foamy  saliva;  the  tongue  is  pendant  and  violet-colored, 
the  buccal  membrane  yellow,  and  the  animal  grinds  its  teeth;  the 
conjunctival  membrane  is  of  a  black  or  reddish-violet  hue;  the  eyes 
appear  to  protrude  more  than  usual  beyond  the  orbids  and  the  pupils 
are  dilated.  The  abdomen  becomes  distended,  the  animal  falls,  blood 
flows  from  the  nostrils  and  the  foam  from  the  mouth  is  blood  colored, 
and  convulsions,  especiallyof  the  limbs,  commence,  and  in  some  animals 
are  so  severe  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  near  them." 

That  form  of  the  disease  known  as  "Quarter  Evil,"  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Hill:  "So  rapidly  does  the  disease  run  its  course,  that  frequent- 
ly no  indications  of  illness  are  observed,  and  much  consternation  is 
(Usplayed  at  finding  what  appeared  a  healthy  animal  the  ni^t  beftore, 
a  dead  one  the  following  morning.  StiffnenB  and  swelling  are  symp- 
toms generally  first  noticed,  affecting  the  fore  or  hind-quarteH  (hence, 
the  term,  quarter  evil) ;  this  swelling,  which  is  at  first  hanj  and  tender, 
becomes  soft  and  puf^;  and  if  the  fingers  are  pressed  over  it,  a 
crafklinir  nnisw'  i»  produced,  due  to  the  pi-wncp  of  gnu  in  the  arei>1ar 
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tissue,  given  off  from  the  Btagnant  and  decompoaed'  blood.  Ttte  pxilse 
18  rapid,  weak  and  nearly  imperceptible;  the  eyes  red,  visible  mucoos 
membranes  injected,  with,  eccbymosis  spots  tbeneon;  respiration  la- 
boured and  painful,  continual  moaning  and  tbe  extremities  cold-  Tlie 
symptoms  rapidly  increase  in  intensity,  and  mortification  seta  in 
and  death  closes  the  scene. 

When  the  skin  is  removed,  the  vessels,  chiefly  at  the  affected  parts, 
are  observed  to  be  distended  with  blood,  which  is  black  and  putrid, 
some  of  which  has  escaped  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  into  the 
loose  areolar  tissue,  and  emits  a  most  offensive  smell.  The  mucous 
and  serous  membranes  generally  are  found  more  or  leas  congested 
with  extravasations  of  blood  on  them." 

Fleming  thus  describes  the  symptoms  in  the  form  of  the  disease 
known  as  "gloss-anthrax." 

"Gloss-anthrax  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  vessels  at  the  base 
and  sides  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  on  the  gums,  palate  inner  aspect 
ot  the  lips  and  even  on  the  dieeks,  tiieLr  appearance  being  seldom  ac- 
companied hj  fever.  Tlie  vesicles  are  at  first  white  and  translucid, 
but  they  soon  change  to  a  grey,  yellow,  violet  and  finally,  blackish 
color,  and  they  may  either  be  situated  directly  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  on  the  summit  of  a  small,  sub-mucous  tumor. 

They  increase  in  size,  especially  when  few  in  numljer,  and  may  be- 
come as  large  as  ben's  eggs;  the  tongue  swells  and  becomes  pendant 
or  protrudes  only  beyond  the  incisors,  which  compress  and  mark  it; 
art  the  same  time  it  assumes  a  bluish  or  black  hue.  The  vesicles 
rapture  and  discharge  an  acrid,  CM-rosive  fluid,  leaving  ragged 
ulcers,  red  in  the  centre  and  black  aronnd  their  margin;  or  they  are 
covered  by  an  eschar  beneath,  which  ulceration  goes  rapidly  on  to  the 
destruction  of  other  parts  involved.  When  the  vesicles  rupture,  the 
phenomena  of  anthrax  fever  appear;  the  parts  adjoining  the  ulcers 
are  greatly  tumefied;  the  animal  manifests  indications  of  intense 
pain;  a  thick,  stringy  mucus,  mixed  with  blood  and  ichorous,  gangren- 
ous sanies  of  the  most  acrid  description,  flows  in  abundance  from  the 
mouth;  the  tumeflcation  attacks  the  lips  ajid  cheeks  most  severely 
and  reaches  the  base  of  the  tongue,  phai^x,  larynx  and  soft  palate 
and  the  creature  may  die  of  asphyxia,  if  not  of  the  disease  itself,  in  a 
few  hours,  usually  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vesicles," 

IRie  prime  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  presence  in  the  blood  and  other 
circulating  fluids  of  the  Bacillus  anihracis,  which,  under  a  combi- 
nation of  favorable  drcnmstances,  multiplies  rapidly,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
that  the  three  forms  known  to  the  veterinarian  and  simply  the  man- 
ifi>statioos  of  these  germs  attacking  particular  organs.  Fleming,  in 
referring  to  this  point,  writes  tius:  "The  manifestations  of  antiirax 
observed  in  the  living  animal  vary  according  as  the  disease  runs  its 
course  as  a  general,  localized,  or  non-localized  blood  disease.  In  the 
first,  death  is  usually  rapid;  while  in  the  others,  besides  the  symptoms 
due  to  alterations  of  the  blood,  there  are  also  those  occasioned  by  a 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  and  local  nutrition," 

During  the  past  season  the  officers  of  the  Board  were  called  upon  to 
investigate  numerous  outbreaks,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  weathec  and  water  supply  during  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber, were  not  unlooked  for;  in  fact  they  were  anticipated  as  an  inevi- 
table result  of  the  Rurroundings  of  manv  herds  in  the  State.    Of  rtie 
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number  investigated,  two  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  not  only 
because  of  the  large  number  of  animals  involved  and  the  area 
covered  by  the  infection,  but,  also,  from  the  fact  that  in  bo^  cases  all 
three  forms  of  the  disease  were  manifested  in  the  same  herd. 

An  outbreak  near  Tyrone  involved  150  animals,  and  a  tract  of 
1600  acres,  while  another,  near  Beech  Creek,  Involved  a  greater  num- 
ber of  animals  and  an  indefinite  area,  because,  practically  the  range 
was  not  limited  by  fences.  In  l»th  cases  the  1<k^  residents  insisted 
that  the  animals  had  been  poisoned,  and  pointed  to  the  variation  in 
symptoms  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  theory. 

The  extent  of  this  out*:ioak  may  1  stimated  by  the  following  list 
of  animals  lost  from  the  Sr^il'-'^g  V'Vey  alone;  the  first  column  rfiow- 
ing  the  numljer  taken  out  thi.  ./aature;  the  second  the  number 
missing,  and  the  third  the  number  taken  home. 
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The  Tyrone  outbreak  was  investigated  by  Dr.  Bridge,  G.  G.  Hutch- 
ison, member  of  the  Board  from  Huntingdon  county  and  the  Sec- 
retary; tiiat  near  Beech  Creek  was  examined  by  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson 
and  J.  A.  Herr,  member  of  the  Board  from  Clinton  county,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  neports  in  both  cases  were  as  nearly  dmilar  as  possi- 
ble, extracts  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Bridge  will  answer  for  both  herds: 

"Tlie  diseased  cattle  were  in  an  enclosure  of  about  1600  acres, 
which  is  located  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  about  four  miles  from 
Tyrone.  On  getting  into  the  enclosm-e,  we  saw  a  dead  steer,  but  it 
was  too  far  decomposed  to  warrant  an  examination;  after  going  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  further,  we  saw  another,  which  was  in  an 
advanced  condition  of  the  disease,  with  large  lesions  on  the  shoulders 
and  which  indicate  that  form  of  anthrax  known  as  "Black  leg;"  next 
we  came  to  a  heifer  in  a  dying  condition;  her  mucous  membranes 
were  palid,  having  the  appearance  which  would  have  been  presented 
had  slie  been  bled  to  death;  (lie  skin  along  her  neck  would  crepitate, 
and  tiK'i^'  was  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  anus  and  nose;  this 
animal  had  anthrax,  but  those  who  accompanied  us  insisted  that  all 
the  cases  were  the  result  of  poison.  We  next  found  a  steer,  sta^er- 
ing  along,  dropping  a  mixture  of  thin,  black  blood,  and  as  we  pa^ed, 
it  must  have  voided  two  or  three  quarts  of  this  material." 

Being  certain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I  commenced  a  search 
for  its  cause;  the  whole  enclosure  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  decomposed  and  decomposing  vegetable  material,  which  of  itself, 
in  connection  with  the  warm  days  and  cool  nights  then  prevailing, 
would  have  been  sufficient  cause  'or  the  outbreak.  What  impressed 
me  most  strongly  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  outbreak,  was  what 
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the  accompanying  farmere  called  the  "pond,"  sitaated  about  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure,  which  was  composed  of  mud,  marl  and 
large  amounts  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  material,  and,  which 
in  my  judgmeut,  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  outbreak,  as  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  such  places  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  this 
disease;  and  several  of  the  outbreaks  which  we  have  investigated 
have  occnraed  in  pastures  which  have  been  inundated,  and  afterwards 
become  dry." 

"With  reference  t  the  suppression  of  the  disease:  Previous  to  my 
arrival  they  had  done  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the 
circomstances  by  having  removed  the  well  animals  from  the  encl<»- 
ure,  and  taking  them  to  pure  and  uncontaminated  pastures  where 
nature  would  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  combat  the  production  of  the 
germ%  if  they  had  already  found  entrance  into  the  system  of  the 
animaJs.  There  were  149  animals  in  the  enclosure;  sixty  had  been  re- 
moved previous  to  my  arrival;  thirty  were  known  to  be  dead,  leaving 
a  balance  of  fifty-four  unaccounted  for,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
dead  in  different  parts  of  the  enclosure  or  in  various  stages  of  the 
disease  and  in  hiding.  My  impression,  from  what  I  could  hear  and 
see,  is  that  about  seventy  animals  were  dead  out  of  the  original  149." 
In  the  outbreak  near  Tyrone,  the  difficulty  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  dead  animals  were  within  a  few  inches  of  a 
small  stream  which  supplies  a  portion  of  the  town  with  water,  and  the 
carcaaseB  were  in  a  too  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  to  admit  of 
nemoval;  tie  stream,  but  small  at  best,  had  been  practically  reduced 
by  dry  weather,  until  nearly  all  the  water  passed  into  the  city  pipes,  ' 
and  the  ofSeers  of  the  Board  were  appealed  to  for  a  remedy  for  the 
danger  wbich  threatened  the  town.  When  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  disease  was  fully  explained,  the  water  company  at  once  commenc- 
ed to  destroy  the  carcases  with  dry  wood  and  coal  oil,  and,  fortunately 
before  any  rain  had  fallen,  soon  had  the  danger  well  under  hand,  and 
that  which  mo9t  immediately  threatened  the  town  removed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  due  to  a  specific  germ,  it  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  than  an  outbreak,  especially  such  extensive  ones  as 
thoee  at  Tyrone  and  Beech  Creek,  would  render  the  pastures  more 
liable  to  subsequent  manifestations  of  the  disease;  the  death  of  each 
animal  undoubtedly  fumi^ed  a  new  storehouse  for  numerous  germs 
which,  except  in  the  case  of  the  carcasses  burned,  would  retain  their 
vitality  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  that  in  the  future,  ani- 
mals pasturing  in  the  enclosures  would  be  specially  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease. While  this  is  true,  yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  disease 
manifests  itself  in  its  dangerous  and  most  destructive  forms  only 
under  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  seldom  occur  within 
several  years  of  each  other,  and,  hence,  a  second  outbreak  is  by  no 
means  ceri:ain  to  follow. 

That  the  danger  does  exist  has  been  abundantly  proven,  and  there 
were  some  among  the  stock  owners  interested  in  t&e  Tyrone  outbreak 
who  were  ready  to  connect  their  case  with  a  mysterious  and  not 
thoroughly  understood  disease  which  prevailed  near  the  same  locality 
three  years  ago,  and  upon  farms  from  which  some  of  the  animals  ai- 
fected  this  year  originally  came. 

Prom  what  has  already  been  stated  in  relation  to  the  character  of 
anthrax,  it  is  evident  that  the  main  liue  to  safety  depends  rather 
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apon  prevention  than  upon  cure,  and  in  this  direction  the  following 
items  are  worthy  of  consideration  and  practice: 
•  1.  Eemove  tlie  healthy  animals  or  tiiose  apparently  so,  to  other  pas- 
ture, giving  the  preference  to  dry  and  high  liel<te,  where  tne  herbage 
is  not  of  too  rank  a  growth. 

2.  Iniismuch  as  it  is  clearly  proven  that  antlirax  is  mom:  likely  to 
break  out  during  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  in  September, 
when  the  nights  become  cool  and  the  days  are  still  warm,  it  is  safest, 
e^)ecially  in  pastures  on  which  there  have  been  outbreaks,  to  re- 
move all  animals  and  keep  them  off  until  a  few  frosts  have  made  th« 
pasture  safe. 

3.  Grnonnds  upon  which  outbreaks  of  anthrax  have  occurred  may 
be  used  for  early  spring  and  summer,  or  late  fall  pastures,  but  are 
unsafe  during  August  and  early  September. 

4.  If  an  outbreak  is  indicated,  remove  the  animals  to  a  clean  yard 
or  enclosure,  with  very  scanty  pasture,  and  keep  them  there  without 
food  for  four  or  five  hours  each  day;  the  object  being  to  avoid  ple- 
thora which  is,  in  all  cases,  conducive  to  anthrax. 

5.  Shelter  the  stock  at  night,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the  hot 
sun  during  the  day;  in  fact,  treat  them  so  as  to  avoid  all  sudden  or 
extreme  changes  of  temperature,  as  such  variations  are  known  to  be 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  all  miasmatic  or  malarial  diseases. 

6.  See  that  they  have  plenty  of  pure  water;  it  being  cold  is  not  os 
essential  as  its  entire  freedom  from  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter; these  and  numerous  other  outbreaks  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  officers  of  the  Boaid  has  been  called,  have  been  clearly  due  to  the 
use  of  impure,  contaminated  water.  Hie  fact  that  they  have  access 
to  pure,  running  water  is  not  sufficient,  but  they  should  be  prevented 
from  having  access  to  impure  water,  for  there  is  in  many  animals  a 
perverse  appetite,  Tfhich  will  lead  them  to  drink  impure  water  even 
when  pure  is  convenient. 

7.  In  working  stock,  carefully  avoid  overwork  and  exhaustioin,  as 
this,  at  the  time  of  the  year  noted  above,  adds  greatly  to  the  danger 
to  which  all  classes  of  live  stock  are  liable. 

8.  All  dead  animals  should  be  buried  deeply  and  covered  with  fresh 
or  air-slacked  lime,  as  an  extra  precaution,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  dogs  should  be  kept  away,  as  the  experience  of  stock  owners  in 
Europe,  where  outbreaks  are  more  frequent  and  disastrous  than  here, 
is  tliat  any  animal,  or  even  birds,  may  convey  the  disease  germs  to 
other  localities,  and  thus  produce  new  centres  of  infection. 

9.  Animals  which  have  been  or  are  exposed  to  infection  should  be 
given  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric  or  caibolic  acid,  in  water,  once  each 
day ;  cathartics  E^ould  in  no  case  ibe  used ;  in  several  cases  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  officers,  the  mortality  has  undoubt-  ■ 
edly  been  greatly  increased  by  the  improper  use  of  strong  cathartics, 
in  large  doses. 

10.  Dr.  Hill  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  the  following  mixtures: 

Magnes  Bulp, 8  to  13  ounces. 

Snl]&ur  Sub,  2  ounces. 

Potass.  Nitrate, 1  ounce. 

Zingib, i  ounce. 

If  more  convenient.  Potass.  Chlorate,  in  the.  same  amount  may  be 
snbsHhited  for  the  Nitrate. 
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IL  Dr.  Williams  idaces  great  confldence  Id  the  use  of  dilorate  of 
potash  which  he  gives  in  three  drachm  doses  for  fall  grown  animals; 
this  to  be  given  as  a  ppeventative  and  partial  cure. 

12.  Avoid  the  use  of  any  product  of  animals  from  a  diseased  herd. 
as  food;  the  disease  is  rairidly  communicable  to  man  through  any  of 
the  products  of  the  body,  and,  in  olden  times,  and  even  yet  where  the 
disease  is  not  understood,  thonsandB  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  way. 
Dr.  Law  menticais  a  case  in  which  "fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Domingo  once  perished  in  six  weeks  from  this  cause."  and 
he  further  states  that  "The  Tartars  perish  in  great  nnmbers  from  eat- 
ing their  anthrax  horses." 

12.  In  handling  the  diseased  or  dead  animals,  be  careful  to  use 
lunar  caustic  liberally  upon  all  sores  and  breaks  In  the  ridn,  and 
wash  with  disinfectants  after  all  post-mortems,  which,  as  they  are 
very  dangerous,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  pofwible. 
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MILK  INSPEOTION  AND  MILK  STANDARDa 

BY  UBNRT  LKPPUAUH,  M.  D.,  MImiKvpM  and  n»d  Intptetor  of  uv  Board,  PMIaielpMa.  Pa. 

No  topic  in  sanitary  science  has  received  greater  and  more  careful 
attention  in  the  past  twenty  years  than  the  analysis  of  water  and 
milk,  and  few  topics  have  exhibited  greater  transformations  aa  to 
the  principles  on  which  judgments  as  to  sanitary  value  may  be  based. 
The  extension  of  bacterioli^  has  enabled  ^is  to  identify  the  causes 
of  disease  and  to  demonstrate  in  many  cases,  the  methoite  of  fn^paga- 
tion. 

In  water  analysis  we  can  still  rely  with  much  confidence  on  the 
merely  analytical  results,  though  we  recognize  that  the  figures  for 
chlorin,  ammonia,  and  so  on,  are  merely  indexes  of  pollution  and  not 
injurious  in  themselves.  In  milk  analysis,  we  have  first  be«D  obliged 
to  correct  our  analytical  methods,  and  lately,  to  revise  materially  our 
views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  milk  affects  the  public  health. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  results  of  a  water  analysis,  chemists  have 
never  been  misled  into  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  proportion 
of  dissolved  matters,  but  in  judging  of  the  results  of  milk  analysis, 
this  error  has  long  been  made,  and  is  stUl  being  made  by  sanitary 
officers.  Thus,  in  the  early  days  of  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
milk  inspection  in  Pennsylvania,  reference  was  not  infrequently  made 
to  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality,  and  this  was  ascribed  to  the 
reduction  of  the  strength  ot  the  milk-food  by  dilution  and  skimming. 
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At  the  preseot  da;  we  are  in  poeBeesIon  of  a  much  wider  and  more 
exact  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  of  tie  distribution  of  disease  by 
milk.  We  now  know  that  the  seiiouB  dangers  arise  from  the  con- 
tamination of  the  milk  by  microbes,  and  that  such  dangers  fall  prac- 
tically into  two  classes. 

The  first  cla^  is  that  due  to  contamination  of  milk  by  specific 
mlcro-oi^anisms  from  disease,  either  among  the  milk-yielding  animals 
or  among  the  persons  about  the  farm.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discnss  these  questions  in  much  detail,  for  all  are  pretty 
familiar  with  the  subject.  Possibly,  some  may  not  fully  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  specific  disease  in  dairy  cows  exists,  and  to  which 
it  infects  human  beings,  but  I  frankly  say  that  I  am  a  convert  to  the 
view  that  ttie  production  of  cows'  milk  for  human  food,  under  the 
present  methods  of  collection  and  use,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  human  industries.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  tuber- 
culosis may  exist  in  herds,  I  take  the  following  articles  from  the  "Med- 
ical Kecord"  of  Jan.  6,  1894. 

"Probably  few  physicians  are  aware  of  the  enormous  practical  value 
in  the  animal  indiistiy  of  tuberculin,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  position 
taken  by  the  Xew  York  and  other  State  Boards  of  Health  regarding 
it,  is  correct.  A  gentleman  who  has  a  valuable  herd  of  thoroughbred 
cows  writes  us  that  twice  within  the  last  six  months,  his  herd  has 
been  examined  by  competent  veterinarians  and  pronounced  healthy. 
A  third  examination,  however,  with  the  aid  of  tuberculin,  caused 
a  condemnation  of  over  one-half  of  the  herd."    He  adds: 

"The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  is  killing  by  the  hundred, 
animals  condemned  by  diagnosis  with  tuberculin,  and  the  State  is 
paying  full  value  for  them.  The  veterinarian  says  that  the  autopsy 
shows  the  dia^mosis  to  be  correct  in  every  case."  He  says,  also,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  best  veterinarian  to  discover  tuberculosis  by 
physical  examination  except  in  extreme  cases.  "My  herd  is  appar- 
ently in  splendid  condition.  Breeders  do  not  know  of  its  existence  in 
their  herds.  They  let  a  cow  remain  in  the  herd  until  she  is  unques- 
tionably tuberculous  and  then  remove  her,  but  she  has  then  already 
infected  the  herd.  A  temperature  of  103  degrees  F.  condemns 
the  cow."  In  a  herd  of  Jerseys,  at  Troy,  of  80  head,  he  has  killed  33, 
and  will  kill  20  more  of  them  this  week.  Autopsies  are  held  in  the 
presence  of  physicians  and  veterinarians.  There  have  been  15,000 
teats  with  tuberculin  in  England.  New  York  evidently  believes  in 
this  kind  of  diacnosis,  and  will  probably  have  to  pay  $500,000  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis.  The  veterinarian  says  the  State  is  full  of  it, 
in  herds  of  thoroughbreds  and  common  cow& 

"We  understand  from  other  sources  that  the  State  Board  of  Health 
fully  believes  in  the  certainty  of  the  tuberculin  diagnosis.  Through 
its  means  it  has  been  discovered  that  some  of  the  best  bred  herds, 
supplying  high-priced  milk,  cream,  and  butter  are  infected." 

It  is  apparent  from  this  article,  which  is  merely  one  of  many  sim- 
ilar statements,  that  we  have  not  fully  realized  the  relations  of  milk 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  which  is  known  to  be  the  cause  of 
one-seventh  of  the  total  deaths  in  civilized  countries,  and  is  the  un- 
sn«i»ected  cause  of  manv  more. 

It  is,  however,  not  onlv  disease  in  the  cow  which  may  be  conveyed. 
The  conditions  of  farm  life  are  such,  that  milk  often  conveys  virulent. 
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iofectioua  diseases  from  the  dflliyDaan's  family  to  hia  customers. 
Here  again  the  literature  is  so  abundant  and  the  facts  arc 
80  generally  known,  tliat  I  need  not  stop  to  detail  them.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  this  phase  ot  the  question  will  find  some  valu- 
able and  recent  data  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of 
Massachusetts.  Several  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  were  traced  to 
milk  supi^ied  from  a  farm  on  which  a  case  of  this  disease  existed. 

We  find,  however,  that  even  when  milk  is  taken  from  cattle  en- 
tirely healthy,  and  on  farms  in  which  no  specific  disease  exists,  it 
may  become  a  most  dangerous  article  of  food.  This  is  due  to  the  de- 
compositions which  are  induced  in  it  by  bacteria.  Milk  is  a  close  ap-  ■ 
proach  to  a  perfect  food.  It  is  not  an  absolutely  perfect  food  for 
human  beings,  because  it  is  deficient  in  iron,  but  it  serves  admirably 
as  a  medium  for  tiie  growth  of  bacteria,  many  species  of  which  pro- 
duce remarkable  changes  in  the  casein  by  which  highly  poisonous 
compounds  are  set  free.  Now,  under  the  ordinary  methods  of  milk- 
ing, infection  with  multitudes  of  the  common  air,  water  and  even  soil 
bacteria,  is  certain  to  occur.  That  milk  usually  contains  these  is 
proved  by  the  deposits  obtained  in  centrifugal  skimming  which  show 
under  microscopic  examination,  many  repulsive  materials.  "When 
milk  as  ordinarily  furnished  is  kept  at  summer  temperature,  the 
bacteria  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  now  rec<^nized  that  a 
proportion  of  the  infant  mortality  in  the  warmer  season  is  caused  by 
this  condition.  In  fact,  the  information  at  present  in  our  possession 
shows  that  unless  collected  under  extreme  precaution,  raw  milk,  at 
least  cow's  milk,  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  human  beings.  Hence  the 
general  practice  of  sterilization  which  has  resulted  so  favorably  in  the 
feeding  of  infante.  Statistics  have  been  recently  published  which 
show  that  death  from  tuberculosis  occur  in  large  proportion  in  infants, 
the  action  being  due  to  the  entrance  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  into 
the  lacteals,  thus  preventing  the  absorption  of  the  food  and  causing 
death  by  starvation. 

I  have  endeavored  so  far  to  indicate  briefly,  but  I  hope  distinctly, 
the  idea  that  sanitary  control  of  milk  supply  may  have  little  to  do 
with  the  mere  question  of  the  chemical  composition  of  milk.  It  is 
of  very  little  moment  to  the  consumer,  except  on  a  question  of  cost, 
whether  milk  contains  12,  13  or  14  per  cent,  of  solids.  The  claim 
that  milk  watered  or  skimmed  is  nnwholesome,  rests  on  no  positive 
information,  and  within  certain  limits  of  variation,  the  regulation 
of  the  composition  of  milk  is  no  more  a  matter  of  sanitary  duty  than 
the  regulation  of  the  proportion  of  fat  and  lean  in  the  meat  sold  in  our 
markets,  or  the  proportion  of  alchohol  and  extract  in  beer  and  ale. 
Nevertheless,  economic  considerations  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  standard  for  milk,  and  it  will  be  sufBcient  to  fix 
the  minimum  not  the  average.  The  time  is  past  when  we  can  claim 
fl.50  solids  not  fat  for  a  standard,  and  even  9.00  per  cent,  is  unjust. 
In  my  opinion,  there  should  not  be  fixed  In  any  legal  enactment,  a 
higher  figure  than  8.50  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat,  and  3.00  per  cent,  fat 
for  whole  milk.  Skimmed  milk  sliould  be  permitted  to  be  sold  as  such, 
and  should  not  be  required  to  contain  any  fat,  that  is,  any  one  pur- 
chasing skimmed  milk  should  assume  that  all  the  fat  may  have  been 
removed.  I  have  never  been  able  to  unfl-^rstand  the  Inuirnl  ppocpss  in 
tlip  minds  of  those  who  desired  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk. 
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However,  when  we  remember  that  the  same  parties  who  last  winter 
were  trying  to  prevent  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk  proposed  also  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  condensed  mitk,  containing  less  than  twentj-flve  per 
cent  of  fat,  which  would  exclude  all  the  standard  brands  in  the 
market,  we  can  appreciate  the  impracticable  views  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced. 

It  has  been  the  cnstom  of  some  persons  to  designate  the  skimmed 
milk  from  centrifugals  as  "s^>arator  slop,"  but  I  am  unable  to  see  tliat 
such  an  article  is  any  more  of  the  nature  of  a  refuse  than  bntter-mllk, 
whey  or  cheese. 

Tiie  standard  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysis  of  England,  an  or- 
ganization which  represents,  I  think,  the  highest  judgment  and  ex- 
perience on  the  question,  is  8.50  solids  not  fat  and  3.00  of  fat.  Coo- 
ceming  this  standard.  Dr.  Vieth,  a  dairy  chemist  of  large  experience, 
recently  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"My  object  is  by  no  means  to  raise  the  cry  that  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  society  is  too  high;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  very 
judiciously  fixed,  but  in  upholding  the  standard  of  purity,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  cows  have  never  been  asked  for,  nor  given 
their  aseent  to  it,  and  that  they  will  at  times  produce  milk  below 
standard.  A  bad  season  for  bay-making  is,  in  my  experience,  almost 
invariably  followed  by  a  particularly  low  depression  in  the  quality 
of  milk,  toward  the  end  of  winter.  Should  the  winter  be  of  unnsual 
severity  and  length,  the  depression  will  be  still  more  marked.  Long 
spells  of  cold  and  wet,  as  well  as  of  heat  and  drought,  during  the  time 
when  cowB  are  kept  on  pasture,  also  unfavorably  influence  the  quality, 
and,  I  may  add,  quantity  of  milk." 

Much  discussion  has  been  given  to  the  effects  of  special  forms  of 
food  and  their  relation  to  the  wholesomeness  of  milk.  Legislation 
promoted  by  health  boards  often  involve  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
brewers'  grains  or  distilling  refuse.  In  regard  to  these  matters  I  desire 
to  transcribe  two  personal  letters  received  from  Dr.  Vieth,  whcan  I 
have  just  quoted. 

"The  reason  that  I  have  not  acknowledged  and  answered  your 
favour  of  August  21st,  ere  this,  is,  that  I  desired  to  give  you  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  brewers'  grains 
and  similar  refuse  on  the  wholesomeness  of  milk. 

I  suppose  it  is  about  the  same  in  your  country  as  it  is  in  ours,  viz: 
that  people  are  not  slow  in  passing  an  opinion  on  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion either  one  way  or  the  other;  but  when  one  sets  to  work,  to  follow 
the  matter  up,  one  finds  these  opinions  not  substantiated  by  facts.  I 
was,  when  I  received  yonr  letter,  not  aware  of  any  publication  on  the 
matter  in  question,  and  have  since  taken  much  trouble  to  find  one  or 
collect,  information  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  you.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  thnt  I  have  failed  in  my  endeavors  almost  entirely.  Hunting 
through  the  literature,  I  have  found  brewers'  grains  barely  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  wholesomeness  of  milk — and 
liave  pot  the  impression  that  no  one  thinks  of  expecting  any  bad  effect 
from  the  use  of  that  food.  Here  the  question  turns  almost  entirely 
about  the  admissibility  of  distillery-wash  as  food  for  milk-cows.  This 
food  has  a  good  many  adversaries,  but,  it  seems,  even  more  defenders. 
It  is  gencnilly  admitted,  thnt,  when  fed  in  modernte  quantities  and  in 
a  fresh  state,  and  other  food  given  besides,  it  will  do  no  harm.  ^Whru 
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given  in  large  qnaDtities — say  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons  per  day — it 
certainly  produces  a  very  poor  milk,  which  is  said  to  have  a  bad  effect 
on  infanta.  This  is  meet  likely  true,  bat  I  have  failed  to  find  it 
proved  by  experiments  or  exact  observalione,  'fhe  best  observations 
on  the  subject,  I  liave  come  across,  are  made  by  Prof.  Konig,  and  are 
contained  in  a  paper  whicli  haa  been  published  in  "Repertorium  fur 
Anaiytische  Chemic,  1881."  They  are  also  baaed  on  theoretical  specu- 
lation, and  not  on  actual  experiments.  Before  leaving  the  subject, 
1  should  like  to  mention,  that  there  is  most  likely  a  considerable 
difference  between  brewers'  grains  from  ale  and  from  lager  beer 
breweries. 

"When  your  card  of  the  21st  ult.  arrived,  I  had  just  come  into  pos- 
session of  some  more  evidence  with  regard  to  feeding  milch-cows  with 
distillery  wa^  that  is,  the  refuse  from  the  manufacture  of  potato- 
spirit.  Professor  Konig  of  Munster,  and  Maercker  of  Halle,  are  tTwo 
eminent  authorities  on  the  subject  of  cattle-feeding.  The  former  is 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  give  to  cows  forty  to  fifty  liters 
of  fresh  distillery  wash  per  diem,  provided  other  suitable  food  is  given 
in  addition.  He  would  rather  not  have  the  distillery-wash  used  in  a 
sour  condition,  and  objects  to  feeding  children  with  milk  from  cows 
which  have  received  it.  In  the  prohibition'  of  the  use  of  distilleiy- 
wash,  he  would  see  a  serious  injury;  but  it  should  be  demanded  by 
law,  that  milk  thus  produced  should  all  be  sold  in  the  sterilized  con- 
dition. All  the  objectiona  would  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  distillery- 
waah  in  the  dried  state. 

Prof.  Maercker  writes,  Hat  the  supposition  that  the  milk  from  dis- 
tilierj'-wash  fed  cows  is  injurious  to  health,  is  in  no  way  supported. 
The  diatiUety-wash  is  completely  sterilized  in  its  manufacture,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  other  food.  If  milk  from  distUlery-wash  fed 
cows  has  caused  illness,  the  fault  is  that  proper  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  keep  the  cowsheds,  and  more  particularly,  the  mangers, 
clean.  Under  such  conditions,  any  food  m^ht  produce  similar  ill 
effects. 

Ohlseu  and  UfSemann,  of  Rostock,  have  made  an  investigation  into 
the  matter  and  published  the  results  in  the  "Jahrb«ch  fur  Kinder- 
heilkunde,  34,  Volume  1."    The  results  are  iu  short,  as  follows: 

"The  milk  from  cows  fed  with  diatillery-wash  is  of  neutral,  some- 
times alkaline  reaction.  Acidity  did  not  set  in  before  the  lapse  of 
forty-eight  hours.  Provided  suitable  food  be  given  in  addition,  the 
mUk  does  not  appear  unsuitable  for  feeding  infants.  "Riere  is  no 
proof  that  the  milk  produces  indigestion  or  rachitis  with  infants. 
Microscopic  and  bacteriol<^ca]  examination  did  not  prove  any  differ- 
ence from  other  milk. 

The  work  of  Ohlson  and  UtQemann  ia  the  first  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, founded  on  exact  observation,  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
and  as  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  you,  I  wished  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  it  without  delay." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  danger  from  milk,  as  far  as  the  dairyman 
is  concerned,  is  the  introduction  of  specific  germs  through  diseased 
cattle,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  liability  to  such  disease  is 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  cattle  yielding  rich  milk,  than  iv  those 
yielding  poor  milk.  One  of  these  reasons  that  sanitary  officers  have 
aometimes  given  for  ashing  that  the  l^^al  limitB  of  milk  shall  be  fixed 
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above  the  average,  is  that  it  will  tend  to  "improve  the  quality  of  the 
dairy  cattle  "  supplying  the  city.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
no  part  of  a  sanitarj'  method  to  develop  superior  types,  it  seems  that 
such  stimulation  will  lead  to  the  worst  conditions.  Questions  of 
ohemical  composition  are  trifling  in  proportion  to  the  matter  of  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  specific  disease. 


MILK  ENHPECTION  AND  MILK  STANDARDS. 

Bv  pBor,  C.  B.  COCUBAN.  Ulcnumpfil  u}  the  Bnard,  Wat  ChaUr.  Pa. 

This  subject  of  milk  legislation  is  one  that  is  very  important  to  the 
agriculturists  of  our  Stale.  I  think  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  need  to  exercise  great  care  that  they  do  nothing  by 
which  the  public  confidence  will  be  diminished  in  our  milk  supply, 
and  thereby  interfere  in  any  way  with  our  milk  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  such  steps  shall  be  taken  so  as  to  in- 
<-rease  the  confidence  in  our  milk  supply,  and  tlius  increase  the  de- 
mand for  it 

Perhaps,  if  I  can  testify  to  any  part  of  this  subject,  it  is  in  regard 
to  the  mUk  of  different  breeds  of  cows  as  it  comes  from  them  in  the 
condition  of  purity.  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  the  past  teu 
years  of  examining  milk  of  animals  of  known  purity.  I  have  taken 
occasion  during  aU  that  time  of  very  frequently  visiting  dairies  of 
Jersey,  Durham,  Guernsey  and  Short-Horns,  and  obtaining  the  milk 
directly  from  the  cows  at  the  time  of  its  being  milked,  so  that  I  could 
testify  to  its  purity.  Having  carried  on  that  work  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  I  feel  I  can  say  something  in  regard  to  limits,  not  speaking  of 
abnormal  milks,  but  milks  as  they  come  from  animals  that  are  well 
bred  and  well  kept  in  every  particular. 

I  have  found  the  total  solid  limit  ranging  aa  low  as  11.3  and  run- 
ning that  for  a  long  time.  I  have  found  the  fat  below  three  per  cent, 
and  solids  and  fat  as  low  as  eight  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  continuing 
for  sometime.     I  have  found  that  milk  varies  in  composition. 

Another  condition  affecting  it  ia  the  time  of  milking.  During  Hie 
summer  time  when  the  period  between  morning  and  evening  milking 
is  long,  we  are  likely  to  find  the  morning  milk  rich  in  fat,  while  the 
evening  milk  is  poorer.  In  winter,  it  is  likely  to  be  reversed,  the 
morning  poor  and  the  evening  milk  rich. 

So  far  as  standards  are  concerned,  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
from  both  Dr.  Leffmann  and  Dr.  Lee,  as  to  the  warrant  of  fixing  the 
standards  as  low  as  eight  and  a  half  and  eleven  and  a  half  for  total 
solids,  but  as  yet  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  prepared  at  this  time  to 
adopt  any  such  standards  for  milk  at  all.  Where  a  low  standard  is 
adopted,  it  has  worked  very  great  disadvantage.  The  producer  or 
dealer  oftentimes  water  or  skim  down  to  the  standard.  GMvh  has 
proven  to  be  the  case  in  New  York  State.  What  we  want  to  put  upon 
the  market,  as  far  a«  possible,  ie  a  pure  milk,  that  will  stimulate  meo 
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to  ucreaae  the  quality  of  milk  rather  than  milk  that  shall  meet 
the  requiremeots  of  a  low  ataadard.  If  a  high  standard  be  adopted, 
innocent  men  may  lie  convicted.  I  admit  that  a  few  per  cent  added 
water  is  not  so  material  in  matter  as  regards  its  nutritious  condition. 
For  iostaDce,  if  we  take  milk  and  add  about  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  we 
still  have  nine-tenths  milk,  and  it  only  requires,  that  one-tenth  more 
of  this  milk  be  taken  by  the  child  to  obtain  the  same  nourisliment. 

Farthermore,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Lee  in  r^ard  to  what  we  want  milk  to  contain:  We  want  the 
bone  producing  elements;  we  want  the  nutritious  elements;  the 
muscle  producing  elements.  I  want  you  to  notice  the  argument  he 
has  put  forth  here  in  regard  to  skim  milk.  I  want  you  to  notice  that 
skim  milk  is  mill(,  minus  fat;  suppose  yon  remove  all  the  fat,  yon  still 
have  the  other  nutritious  constituents  of  milk. 

With  regard  to  the  watering  of  milk  in  our  cities  as  compared  with 
the  watering  of  milk  at  other  points,  in  small  towns,  Dr.  Lee  has  given 
us  a  very  striking  instance.  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  such  cases  have 
occurred.  We  do  know,  however,  and  I  recognize  the  fact  that  I  am 
speaking  to  a  body  of  farmers,  that  it  is  not  where  a  man  lives  that 
makes  him  honest;  not  merely  because  he  lives  on  the  farm,  or  stands 
behind  the  counter;  and,  consequently,  we  find  milk  watered  every- 
where. We  find  it  watered  by  the  farmer  as  well  as  by  the  milk 
dealer  and  grocer,  I  have  had  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  about 
two  hundred  dairies  that  I  am  examining  weekly,  and  I  occasionally 
find  (I  am  glad  to  say,  not  very  frequently)  cases  of  very  serious 
watering — watering  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent,  practiced  by 
farmers,  a  watering  which  nothing  but  ignorance  could  permit 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  annatto,  the  statement  was  used  here 
that  the  annatto  was  moistened  by  stale  urine.  I  know  that  state- 
ment has  been  made  and  receiv^  considerable  credence.  I  have 
somewhere  seen  this  statement  denied.  However,  even  if  this  be  true, 
the  annatto  put  in  solution,  can  hardly  contain  the  bacteria  or  germs 
that  may  have  arisen  from  the  decomposition  of  urine,  or  got  into  it 
in  that  way.  Usually  it  is  in  solution  in  caustic  allcali  or  alcohol, 
which  would  kill  those  bacteria.  I  cannot  say  that  I  individually  re- 
gard annatto  as  innocent  in  its  effect,  used  as  it  often  is,  to  cover  up 
fraud,  to  give  an  appearance  which  an  article  ought  not  to  possess. 
It,  of  course,  is  not  innocent.  I  have  taken  at  times  quite  large  qaan- 
tities  of  annatto,  eaten  it  or  taken  it  in  quantities  to  color  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  of  butter,  simply  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  upon  this 
particular  subject;  and  I  have  never  experienced  the  slightest  ill  effect 
from  it,  although  I  would  take  in  a  single  dose,  enough  to  color  foriy 
or  fifty  pounds  of  butter. 


DISEASES   CAUSED    BY   UNWHOLESOME    mLK. 


BT  DB.  aBOROB  Q.  OROrP.  aanV 


Milk  is  the  only  animal  food  which  la  taken  into  the  system  un- 
cooked. It  is  a  complete  food,  in  that  it  has  in  it  all  the  elements 
needed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  Its  powers  to  absorb  bad 
odors  is  well  known.      It  Is  readily  perishable  food,  in  that  it  will 
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Dot  remain  wholesome  for  any  great  length  of  time.  It  is  a  food 
which  Is  by  most  persona  easily  ^gested.  It  le  the  almost  ezclnsiTe 
food  of  all  human  beings  during  the  first  year  of  life.  Children  who 
are  fed  artificially  on  cows'  miUt  suffer  to  a  far  greater  extent  from 
cholera  infantum,  debility,  inanition,  marasmus,  inflammation  of  tlie 
bowels  and  teething,  tlian  do  children  fed  naturally  on  their  mothers' 
milk.  Thirty-stx  and  twenty-nine  one  hundredth  per  cent- of  the  deaths 
in  Philadelphia  in  1891,  were  of  children  under  five  years  of  age.  Of 
these  deaths  61.02  per  cent  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  disorders  of 
digestion.  The  same  percentages  will  doubtless  hold  in.  other  cities 
and  towns.  A  recent  English  health  report  states  that  the  editor  of 
the  "British  Medical  Journal"  had  ten  years  ago  shown  that  seyenty- 
one  epidemics  had  been  traced  to  milk.  Fifty  were  of  typhoid  fever, 
fifteen  of  scarlet  fever  and  six  of  diptheria. 

From  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess,  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  no  milk  should  be  used  for  human  food  from  any  cow  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  (consumption),  from  pleuro-pneumonia  and  con- 
tagious-pleuro-pneumonia,  from  bloody  murrain  (bacHlar  anthrax), 
milk  fever,  cancer,  lump  jaw,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  any  wasting 
disease,  or  trembles.  In  a  word,  the  milk  should  not  be  osed  (or 
human  food  from  any  sick  cow. 

For  some  days  after  calving,  as  well  as  before  that  time,  milk  is 
not  wholesome.  At  some  creameries,  the  milk  is  rejected  for  sixty 
days  before,  and  twelve  days  after  calving.  Ropy  and  bloody  milk 
should  never  be  used  for  food.  Dirty  milk  (from  stable  fllth),  stale 
milk,  and  milk  adulterated  with  chemicals  may  all  produce  diar- 
thoeal  troubles,  which,  in  infants,  may  prove  very  serious  or  even 
fatal. 

ConsmnptloD  is  the  scoui^e  of  the  human  race,  killing  about  one- 
aeventh  of  all  who  die  each  year.  It  also  affects  all  of  our  domestic 
animals,  being  rarest  in  the  goat  and  most  frequent  in  cattle.  Con- 
sumption does  not  occur  among  wild  animals  until  th^  are  confined. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  in  zoological  gardens.  It  is  said 
not  to  prevail  in  polar  r^ons,  as  in  the  extreme  north  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  Bussia,  nor  in  portions  of  Africa  and  Bouth  America.  It 
is  a  disease  of  civilized  life,  and  is  spreading  throughout  the  world. 
Among  cattle  in  the  United  States,  it  is  most  prevalent  in  'tiie  vicinity 
of  large  cities,  and  in  herds  of  imported  cattle,  the  native  breeds  being 
comparatively  free  from  the  disease.  In  Italy,  it  is  said  to  be,  "a 
veritable  plague  for  agriculture."  Different  authorities  give  the 
number  of  cattle  suffering  from  the  disease  in  Europe  at  from  two  to 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1892,  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  500  head  Examined,  found  twenty  per  cent  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  Dr.  Favill,  in  Baltimore,  in  1597  cattle  examined, 
found  three  per  cent  affected  with  the  disease.  Dr.  W.  D.  Blaine,  in 
4,000  head  examined  in  New  York,  found  twenty-one  per  cent  tuber- 
culous. In  1893,  20,000  cows  were  examined  in  New  York  under 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  686  were  found  with 
tuberculosis  and  killed.  Tbia  is  nearly  three  and  a  half  per  cent  In 
some  herds,  all  the  cows  have  been  found  to  be  affect^;  in  others, 
from  ten  to  twenty,  thirty  and  even  fifty  per  cent. 

Tnbercnlosis  Is  a  contagions  disease  among  human  beings.    It  is 
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contagions  among  cows. ,  The  closer  and  wanner  the  stables,  the  more 
the  diseaae  is  likely  to  spread  in  a  herd. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  now  established  to  be  a  minute,  living 
or^Dism.  This  organism  is  sometimes  foand  in  the  milk  of  turber- 
cnlous  cows,  especially  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  adder.  Milk 
from  diseased  cows  will  often  reproduce  the  disease  In  guinea  pigs, 
even  where  no  bacilli  can  be  discovered  with  the  microscope.  This 
has  been  foond  true  in  from  ten  to  twenty-flve  per  cent  of  cows  ex- 
amined by  different  eiperlmentors.  In  1893,  Prof.  Stoeler,  of  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  found  the  milk  of  a  cow  crowded  with  the  bacilli  of  con- 
sumption, and  yet  her  udder  and  teats  were  apparently  free  from  the 
disease. 

There  are  so  many  different  ways  in  which  a  human  being  may 
contract  the  disease  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  the  cause  to  milk  in 
any  specific  case,  but  it  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  the  milk  of  con- 
sumptive cows  is  best  left  alone. 

According  to  Prof,  Law,  of  Cornell  Universi-^,  the  use  of  milk  from 
cows  suffering  with  the  disease  called  "foot  and  mouth  disease"  is 
capable  of  producing  in  the  person  using  it,  dangerous  intestinal  dis- 
turbance. Fortunately,  the  disease  is  not  common  in  the  United 
States. 

Trembles  is  a  disease  not  uncommon  in  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
among  cows  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  South  and  Wert,  lie  an- 
imal is  affected  with  an  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and 
wastes  away,  dying  after  some  weeks  or  months.  It  is  said  that  the 
milk,  butter,  cheese  and  flesh  from  a  cow  ao  diseased,  is  poisonous, 
producing  symptoms  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  cow,  and  which  gen- 
eraly  proves  fatal.  The  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  cow  is  unknown, 
but  is  generally  attributed  to  the  eating  of  some  poisonous  herb.  As 
the  country  becomes  settled  and  the  cows  are  confined  to  the  farm,  - 
the  disease  disappears.    I  have  not  heard  of  it  in  Pennsylvania, 

T^  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  other  diseases  named  above,  as  well 
ail  from  all  sick  cows,  the  nature  of  the  sickness  belog  unknown, 
^ould,  on  general  principles,  be  avoided.  The  milk  from  any  sick 
animal  may  produce  intestinal  disturbances,  as  of  an  active  poison, 
which  mi^t  in  some  cases,  prove  very  difficult  to  control 

The  contamination  of  milk  may,  however,  take  place  after  it  leaves 
the  cow,  and  of  epidemics  following  such  contamination  we  have 
more  positive  knowledge  than  of  the  diseases  transferred  from  the 
cow.  It  seems  well  established  that  the  germs  which  produce  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever  and  diptheria,  may  all  live  in  milk,  and  in  that  way 
be  taken  into  the  system. 

Many  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  traced  to  contaminated 
milk.  We  will  mention  two:  In  1890,  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Waterbury,  Conneclicnt.  Fifty  new  cases  occurred 
in  the  month  of  June.  Of  these  it  was  discovered'  that  forty-one 
used  milk  purchased  of  one  dealer.  This  dealer  purchased  daily  160 
quarts  from  a  farmer,  who  at  the  time,  had  in  hia  family,  three  per- 
sons suffering  with  typhoid  fever.  Though  the  milk  was  cooled  at  the 
bam,  there  was  evidence  that  the  water  in  which  the  pans  were 
washed,  and  the  water  in  the  tank  where  the  milk  was  cooled,  was 
contaminated.  It  was  considered  that  this  milk  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  epidemic. 
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In  September,  1892,  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  b^an  in  Nanti- 
coke,  Penn'a,  the  town  having  been  previously  free  from  this  disease. 
In  ail,  forty-nine  cases  of  the  disease  were  reported.  The  epidemic 
was  investigated  by  Dr.  Lewis  H,  Taylor,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn'a. 
The  water  fiupply  of  the  town  was  examined  and  found  to  be  free  from 
contamination.  The  disease  confined  itself  to  the  higher  and  better 
portions  of  the  city.  In  this  epidemic,  forty-flve  cases,  with  seven 
deaths,  can  be  fairly  traced  to  the  use  of  milk  from  one  farm.  At  this 
farm  were  found  eight  persons  sick,  six  of  them  with  typhoid  fever.  It 
is  thought  to  be  cleariy  established  that  the  epidemic  was  doe  to  tie 
use  of  milk  from  this  one  farm. 

In  1893,  an  epidemic  of  tyidioid  fever  in^  London,  was  traced  to  the 
Hse  of  ice  cream  which  had  been  made  from  contamiuated  milk. 

Dr.  Klein  Hart,  of  London,  speaks  of  seven  outbreaks  of  diptheria 
due  to  contaminated  milk.  In  August,  1893,  Dr.  Hunt,  secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health,  reported  an  epidemic  of  dip- 
theria in  Hightstown,  N.  J.  In  eighteen  cases  out  of  twenty  ex- 
amined, the  disease  was  traced  to  the  use  of  milk  purchased  from  one 
dairy.  The  owner  of  this  dairy  had  in  his  employ  a  boy  who  was  suf- 
fering from  this  disease. 

In  his  report  on  'Influence  of  Milk  in  Spreading  Disease,"  by  Dr.  E. 
0.  Shakspeare,  of  Ftuladelphia,  the  following  srbatement  occurs:  *It  is 
reported  that  in  the  southern  district  of  Gla^ow,  from  August  4th  to 
the  12th  (1893),  no  less  than  224  individuals  were  attacked  with 
scarlet  fever,  concerning  whom  the  evidence  pointed  to  one  particu- 
lar dairy  as  the  source  of  the  infection.  And  it  was  found  by  in- 
spectors that,  although  the  business  of  that  dairyman  w^s  conducted 
with  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  the  cows  were  well 
nourished,  yet  nearly  all  of  them  had  suffered,  and  at  the  date  of  in- 
spection, were  still  suffering  from  an  eruption  of  the  udder,  which  had 
caused  several  of  the  milkmen  to  contract  from  the  teats,  sore  hands. 
A  child  in  the  family  of  the  fanner  who  had  the  care  of  the  herd 
which  produced  the  milk,  was  also  suffering  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
which  had  b^un  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  epi- 
demic." Dr.  Stickler,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  of  American  writers  on  this  subject,  and  who  is 
admittedly  a  high  authority  in  epidemology,  has  frequently,  within 
the  past  few  years,  reported  the  results  of  his  extensive  obsecvations 
concerning  the  causative  relations  of  scarlet  fever  to  milk  from  cows 
snffering  with  the  peculiar  symptoms,  scarcely  observable,  of  an  erup- 
tive affection  of  the  udder,  and  to  milk  from  herds  where  scarlet  fever 
exists  in  the  family  of  the  dairyman.  Dr.  Klein  Hart,  of  London, 
enumerates  fifteen  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  due  to  milkers  having 
this  disease  and  contaminating  the  milk. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Miller,  thus  writes  in  the  "Medical  Eecord:  "Late  in 
Januaiy  last  (1889),  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  dairymen  went  to  the 
city  for  a  viat.  The  next  day  after  arriving  there,  she  was  taken 
sick,  manifesting  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever.  It  was  a  mystery  to 
her  parents  as  to  where  or  how  the  disease  had  been  contracted.  Two 
weeks  after  her  recovery,  her  physician  said  that  it  would  be  safe  for 
her  to  return  home,  which  she  did. 

Two  weeks  later,  March  11,  her  next  youngest  sister,  who  slept  with 
her,  had  her  first  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever. 
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The  case  was  reported,  the  health  officer  viMted  the  house,  quaran- 
tioed  it,  and  his  first  and  moat  emphatic  iojunction  was  that  the 
dairy  business  should  be  conducted  entirely  away  from  the  house;  that 
uothing  should  be  taken  from  the  house  to  the  dairy. 

All  went  on  well  until  April  4,  when  a  number  of  cases  of  the  fever 
started  in  different  parts  of  the  village.  One  adult  and  two  children 
in  each  of  two  different  families  were  taken  at  about  the  same  time, 
so  that  on  the  6th,  twelve  cases  were  reported.  The  health  officer  at 
ouce  su^ected  that  the  milk  had  been  infected. 

A  thorough  investigation  showed  that  everyone  who  had  the  fever 
had  drank  the  milk,  and  not  one  who  did  not  drink  it  was  affected; 
that  at  the  quarantine,  his  orders  had  been  scrupulously  obeyed;  but 
that  the  milkman,  however,  had  washed  and  wiped  his  cans  with 
white  flannel  cloths  taken  from  rags  left  in  the  bam  by  the  rag 
peddler. 

After  delivering  milk  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  this  man  was  not 
allowed  to  sell  any  more;  and  after  the  8th,  no  new  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  occun'ed  till  the  18th  and  19th,  when  two  cases  started  in  the 
same  families  where  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  milk;  and  no  other 
eases  have  occuri-ed  up  to  the  time  of  writing  (April  25).  Prom -April 
4th  to  8th,  twenty-four  cases  developed  directly  from  drinking  the 
milt.  The  stage  of  incubation  in  every  one  of  these  cases  seemed  to 
have  been  less  than  twenty  four  hours,  and  the  first  symptoms,  in  most 
of  the  cases,  were  very  severe;  intense  pain  in  stomach  and  bowels,  ex- 
cessive vomiting,  and  a  profuse  dianhoea.  After  these  symptoms, 
nearly  every  case  has  run  a  mild  course,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
single  death. 

The  facts,  altogetiier,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ^iryman's  children, 
in  the  first  place  contracted  the  fever  from  the  rags,  and  from  the 
same  source  the  milk  became  infected," 

The  "London  Lancet,"  in  1892,  reports  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever 
at  Leyton,  in  Essex,  which  was  mostly  confined  to  tbe  customers  of 
one  particular  milkman. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  public  has  become  familiar  with 
numerous  cases  of  wholesome  poisoning  by  cheese.  Ice  cream  and 
milk.  Through  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  it  has  been  discovered  that  there  exista  a 
poison  named  by  him,  "Tyrotoxicon,"  and  which  is  always  present  in 
poisonous  cheese,  poisonous  ice  cream  and  poisonous  milk.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  this  poison  is  produced  are  not  fully  known,  but 
whenever  milk  stands  for  a  long  time  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  is 
liable  to  be  produced.  Uncleanly  conditions  of  milk  vesels,  cans,  milk 
house,  etc.,  may  also  be  favorable  to  the  production  of  tyrotoxicon. 
The  investigations  of  Dr.  Vaughan  show  that  this  poison  is  productive 
of  a  great  amount  of  sickness,  and  even  of  deaths.  We  can  best  il- 
lustrate this  action  by  quoting  from  a  report  by  Newton  and  Wallace, 
1888. 

"On  August  7,  twenty-four  persons,  at  one  of  the  hotels  at  Long 
Branch,  were  taken  ill  soon  after  supper.  At  another  hotel  on  the 
same  evening,  nineteen  persons  were  seized  with  the  same  form  of 
sickness.  From  one  to  four  hours  elapsed  between  the  meal  and  the 
first  symptoms.  The  symptoms  noticed  were  those  of  gastro-intes- 
tinal  iiritation,  fdmilar.  to  {Xfisoning  by  an  irritating  material — that 
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is,  nausea,  vomitlDg,  cramps,  and  collapse;  a  few  bad  diarrhoea.  Dry- 
ness of  the  throat  and  burning  sensation  in  the  oesophagus  were 
prominent  symptoms, 

"While  the  cause  of  the  sickness  was  being  sought  for,  and  one 
week  after  the  first  series  of  cases,  thirty  persons  at  another  hotel 
were  taken  ill  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms  as  noticed  in  the 
tlrst  outbreak. 

"When  the  news  of  the  outbreak  was  published,  one  of  us  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  illness.  The  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation was  about  as  follows: 

"The  character  of  the  illness  indicated,  of  course,  that  some  article 
of  food  was  the  cause,  and  the  first  part  of  our  task  was  to  single 
out  the  one  substance  that  seemed  at  fault  The  cooking  utensils 
were  also  suspected,  because  unclean  copper  vessels  have  often  caused 
irritant  poisoning.  Articles  of  food,  such  as  lobsters,  crabs,  blue  fish, 
and  Spanish  mackerel,  all  of  which  at  times,  and  with  some  persons 
very  susceptible  to  gactric  irritation  have  produced  toxic  symptoma, 
were  looked  for,  but  it  was  found  that  none  of  these  had  been  eaten 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  The  cooking  vessels  were  examined,  and 
all  were  found  clean  and  bright,  and  no  evidence  of  corrosion  was 
presented. 

"Further  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  all  who  had  been  taken  ill 
had  used  milk  in  greater  or  leas  quantities,  and  that  persons  who  had 
not  partaken  of  milk,  escaped  entirely;  corroborative  of  this,  it  was 
ascertained  that  those  who  had  used  milk  to  the  excludon  of  all 
other  food,  were  violently  ill.  This  was  prominently  noticed  in  the 
cases  of  infanta  fed  from  the  bottle,  when  nothing  but  uncooked  milk 
was  used.  In  one  case,  an  adult  drank  about  a  quart  of  the  milk,  and 
was  almost  immediately  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  followed  by 
diarrhoea,  and  this  by  collapse.  BufSce  it  to  say,  that  we  were  able  to 
eliminate  all  other  articles  of  food  and  to  decide  that  the  milk  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  outbreak.  Having  been  able  to  determine  this, 
the  next  step  was  to  discover  why  that  article  in  these  casee  fftoold 
cause  so  serious  a  form  of  sickness. 

"The  probable  causes  which  we  were  able  to  investigate  were  out- 
lined as  follows:  (I)  Some  chemical  substance,  such  as  borax,  boric 
acid,  salicylic  acid,  sodium  bicarbonate,  sodium  sulphate,  added  to 
preserve  the  milk  or  to  correct  acidity.  (2)  The  use  of  polluted  water 
as  an  adulterant  (3)  Some  poisonous  material  accidentally  present 
in  the  milk,  (i)  The  use  of  milk  from  diseased  cattle,  (5)  Improper 
feeding  of  the  cattle.  (6)  The  improper  care  of  the  milk.  (7)  The  de- 
velopment in  the  milk  of  some  ferment  or  ptomaine,  such  as  tyrotoxi- 
con. 

"At  the  time  of  the  first  outbreak,  we  were  unable,  unfortunately, 
to  obtain  any  of  the  noxious  milk,  as  that  unconsumed  had  been  de- 
stroyed; but  at  the  second  outbreak,  a  liberal  quantity  was  secured. 

"It  was  soon  ascertained  that  one  dealer  had  supplied  all  the  milk 
used  at  the  three  hotels  where  the  cases  of  sickness  had  occurred.  Hla 
name  and  address  having  been  obtained,  the  next  step  in  the  investi- 
gation was  to  inspect  all  the  farms,  and  the  cattle  thereon,  from 
whicb  the  milk  was  taken.  We  also  learned  that  two  deliveries  at 
the  hotdii  were  made  daily,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  In  the  even- 
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ing;  that  the  milk  supplied  at  night  was  the  Bole  cause  of  the  sickness, 
and  that  the  milk  from  but  one  of  the  farms  was  at  fault.  The  cows 
on  this  farm  were  found  to  be  in  good  health,  and,  besides  being  at 
pasture,  were  fed  well  with  bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal. 

"So  far,  we  had  been  able  to  eliminate  as  causes,  diseased  cattle 
and  improper  feeding,  and  we  were  then  compelled  to  consider  the 
other  possible  sources  of  the  toxic  materi.il. 

""While  the  inspection  of  the  farms  was  being  made,  the  analysis 
of  the  milk  was  in  progress.  The  result  of  this  showed  that  no  chiem- 
ical  substance  had  been  added  to  the  milk,  that  it  was  of  average 
composition;  that  nc  polluted  water  had  been  used  as  a  dllutent,  and 
that  no  poisonous  metals  were  present.  This  result  left  us  nothing 
to  consider  but  two  probable  causes:  improper  care  of  the  milk,  and 
the  presence  of  a  ferment 

"AS  to  the  former,  we  soon  learned  much.  The  cows  were  milked 
at  the  unusual  and  abnormal  hours  of  midnight  and  noon,  and  the 
noon's  milking — that  which  alone  was  followed  by  illness — was 
placed,  while  hot,  in  the  cans,  and  then,  without  any  atempt  at  cool- 
ing, carted  eight  miles  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  in  a  very 
hot  month. 

"ITiia  practice  seemed  to  us  sufficient  to  make  the  milk  unpalatable, 
if  not  injurious,  for  it  is  well  known  that  when  fresh  milk  is  closed  up 
in  a  tl^t  vessel  and  then  deposited  in  a  warm  place,  a  very  disagree- 
able odor  and  taste  is  develt^ted.  Old  dairymen  sp^k  of  the  animal 
beat  as  an  entity,  the  removal  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  mUk  shall  keep  well  and  have  a  pleasant  taste.  While  we  do 
not  give  this  thing  a  name,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  milk  should  be 
thorou^ily  cured  by  proper  chilling  and  aeration  before  it  is  trans- 
ported any  distance,  or  sold  for  consumption  in  towns  or  cities." 

In  1887,  Dr.  Vaughan  investigated  a  case  of  poisoning  by  tyrotoxi- 
con  which  occurred  in  the  family  of  a  farmer  near  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
pan.  Pour  members  of  the  family  were  poisoned;  three  died.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  room  in  which  the  milk  was  kept, 
and  where  it  became  contaminated  with  the  germs  producing  the 
poison: 

•^ne  comer  of  one  of  the  rooms  had  been  transformed  into  a  small 
room  or-  Tjuttery,'  as  it  was  called,  and  in  this,  on  shelves,  the  food 
waa  kept.  On  account  of  the  more  frequent  scouring  demanded  by 
that  part  of  the  floor  enclosed  in  this  'buttery'  the  boards  had  rotted 
away,  and  a  second  layer  of  boards  had  been  placed  over  the  original 
floor.  Between  these  two  floors  we  found  a  great  mass  of  moist,  de- 
composing matter,  the  accumulations  of  years,  which  the  broom  could 
not  reach.  When  this  floor  was  taken  up,  a  peculiar,  nauseating  odor 
was  observable,  and  waa  sufficient  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting 
in  one  oif  the  persons  engaged  in  the  examination.  Some  of  the  dirt 
from  beneaith  the  floor  and  some  of  that  which  had  accumulated  be- 
neatli  the  boards  of  the  ^buttery'  were  taken  for  further  study." 

Dr.  Vaughan's  inve«tigation8  show  that  tjrotoxicon  is  often  pres- 
ent in  milk,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  causes  which  produce  that  very 
common  and  fatal  disease  among  children,  cholera  infantum.  It  is 
not  asserted  that  tyrotoxicon  is  the  only  cause  of  cholera  infantum, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  ia  often  the  oause  of  this 
disease. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  unwholesome  milk  w3j  cause  disease. 
What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  more  uniformly  wholesome  article? 

In  lie  first  pla-ee,  dairymen  ^ould  be  instructed  bj  plainly  written 
tracts  and  otherwise,  of  the  possible  contamination  of  milk  by  sick 
iiaimala,  by  sickness  in  the  family  of  the  dairyman  or  his  assistants, 
and  by  putrefactive  changes  which  may  take  place  in  milk  when  not 
quickly  coaled,  or  when  kept  in  unclean  vessels  or  in  an  unclean  place. 
They  shoald  be  shown  that  all  chemicals  added  to  milk  (or  any  pur- 
pose may  prove  an  injury  to  the  person  using  the  milk. 

In  the  second  place,  there  dlould  be  establi^ed  a  system  of  dairy 
inspection  by  which  diseased  animals  could  be  weeded  out  of  herds, 
and  general  directions  could  be  given  as  to  the  care  of  the  milk,  of 
cleanliness  in  the  stable,  milkhouses,  and  in  reference  to  the  food  and 
water  of  the  cows.  There  should  be  a  State  law  reflating  dairy  in- 
spections, the  enforcement  of  which  law  should  rest  in  the  board  of 
health  of  each  city  and  borough.  It  should  be  made  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  one  to  sell  milk,  butter  or  cheese  from  any  animal  sick  of  any 
■iisease  named  above. 


DISEASES  CONVEYED  BY  MILK. 


BV  DB.  BBNJAMIH  LEB,  Sttrilarv  "/ ttt  Slatt  Board  nj  Htallh.  PMIaarlpMa,  Pa. 

Before  entering  uiKin  a  discussion  of  this  (piestion  which  my  friend, 
Secretary  Edge,  has  courteously  requested  me  to  take  part,  I  desire 
to  express  my  appre<'iation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  being 
permitted  to  appear  before  a  Board  for  which  I  entertain  so  sincere  a 
respect.  And  this  not  because  of  the  vast  interests  which  it  repre- 
sents and  cares  for,  but  because  of  the  well  known  respectability, 
solidity  and  integrity  of  the  class  of  citizens  from  whom  its  member- 
ship is  drawn. 

Of  the  immense  interests  involved  in  agriculture,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary* to  speak  when  we  pem<*mber  that  the  dairy  products  alone  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  single  year,  reach  a  value  exceeding  three  hundre<l 
millions  of  dollars,  and  thsit  the  value  of  the  eggs  laid  in  the  United 
States  annually  reaches  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollara  We  are 
sometimes  inclinicd,  when  we  see  an  old  hen  come  cackling  off  her 
nest,  to  ridicule  her  for  making  so  much  fuss  siii>out  it,  but  I  tell  you 
that  that  old  hen  kno«"s  her  duty  and  does  it,  and  if  each  of  us  knew 
our  duty  and  did  it  as  well,  we  should  have  a  different  state  of  tilings 
in  our  country. 

I  come  bt^fore  you  not  as  an  expert,  not  as  an  agriculturist,  a 
chemist,  or  bacteriologist;  but  first,  as  a  sanitarian,  and  secondly,  as 
a  physician  who  has  been  compelled  in  his  practice,  to  observe  some- 
thing of  the  injurious  effects  of  infected  milk. 

The  great  American  eagle  is  a  bird  for  which  we  all  have  great  re- 
spect. It  is  certainly  a  very  fine  bird;  and  yet  the  sreat  Amc';i'>u 
eagle  must  bow  to  the  universal  laws  of  nature;  and  we  find  as  our 
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country  goes  on  increasiDg  in  populationi  that  precisely  the  same  la-WB 
100  to  400  yeara,  are  beginning  to  prevail  here.  Precisely  the  same 
lawB  of  samitary  aciente  which  have  been  exisbent  in  Europe  for  from 
100  to  400  years  are  banning  to  obtain  here.  Ppecisely  the  same 
problems  are  confronting  us,  and  we  must  meet  these  problems  as  they 
liave  been  meeting  thran,  and  must  be  willing  to  accept  th«r 
teachings.  I  can  remember,  and  some  of  you  can  remember,  when 
there  was  not  such  a  thing  known  in  this  State  as  a  uniformed  po- 
liceman; now  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the  State  without  them.  Wliy 
ia  this?  Because  from  «!:perience  in  Europe,  it  was  found  that  the 
unifonned  police  were  of  greater  eflSciency  than  the  ununifonned.  I 
can  remember  when  there  was  not  such  a  thing  in  an  American  city 
as  a  paid  Are  department,  {and  bo  can  you),  and  now  there  ie  no  city 
in  the  State  without  one.  Why?  Because  it  was  the  experience  of 
European  (.-ities  that  the  paid  fire  department  was  more  efBcienit  than 
a  volunteer  ftre  department.  So  you  may  run  through  tiie  whole  scale 
of  the  social  problem. 

Tate,  for  instan-ce.  State  Boards  of  Health;  they  are  recent  things 
in  this  country;  how  very  recent,  our  own  Board,  only  having  existed 
for  eight  years,  evidences;  and  yet,  now,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
States  in  the  Union  have  their  State  Boards  of  Health.  Why  is  this? 
Because  the  experience  of  European  countries  has  been,  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  some  central  administratioai  in  the  interesrts  of  the 
public  health.  T  do  not  recollect  exactly  how  long  your  own  Boaid 
has  been  in  existence,  possibly  since  1877.  Your  Board  sprang;  into 
existence  as  a  result  of  the  same  train  of  reasoning — the  fact  that  it 
was  found  necessary  in  civilized  countries,  especially  in  Enrope,  to  es- 
tablish some  central  administration  which  should  proitect  the  agricul- 
tural interests.  Following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  I  maintained 
that  milk  inspection  is  a  nece«m.ty  in  a  great  civilized  country.  It  has 
already  been  adopted  in  this  State;  it  has  been  adopted  in  every  pro- 
gressive State  in  the  Union;  it  is  therefore,  perhaps,  quite  unneces- 
sary to  stop  to  prove  the  fact 

ITie  fact  which  Dr.  Leffman  has  brought  to  your  notice,  namely: 
TTiat  infectious  diseases  are  constantly  distributed  through  milk,  is 
ooe  which  our  own  Board  has  had  occasion  to  know  a.  great  deal 
about.  During  the  past  year  we  have  traced  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  directly  to  the  milk  produced  by  a  ■certain  dairy,  near  the.  town 
of  Nanticoke.  We  are  constantly  conferred  with  in  cases  where  it  is 
feared  that  infection  will  be  conveyed,  and  I  have  lietpe  a  letter  which 
I  recently  wrote  to  a  dairyman,  in  whose  house  scarlet  fever  existed 
and  who  kept  his  milk  in  the  cellar  of  his  house.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir:  The  medical  Inspector  who  visited  your  place  yesterday 
reports  that  he  left  the  following  instructions,  which  yon,  for  your 
part,  solemnly  promised  to  comply  with  in  every  particular.  First, 
that  milk  already  in  the  cellar  should  be  thrown  out,  and  not  sold  or 
otherwise  used.  Secondly,  that  the  child  and  her  mother  should  be 
kept  strictly  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  familv,  in  the  second 
story.  Thirdly,  that  no  one  living  in  the  house  should  take  part  in 
the  milking.  Four|-hly,  that  the  milk  should  be  taken  to  some  other 
place  for  storage  before  sale.  Fifthly,  that  the  patient  should  he  kept 
secluded  until  all  danger  of  the  communication  of  the  diseaise  haa 
OTtsiwd,  which  would  he  six  weeks  from  its  comtnpncempnt,  or  linirer 
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skin,  whicb.  is  exceeeivelj  infectious.  Sixthly,  that,  after  ttie  physi- 
dfln  pronounced  that  it  was  entirely  safe  for  her  to  mingle  with 
otlLers,  and  lier  room  was  vacated,  her  room  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected, in  accordance  with.  tJie  instructions  of  tie  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  ao  cleansed  as  the  attending  phyei- 
cian  may  direct. 

"I  sliaJl  be  in  communication  with  the  physcian,  and  sliall  request 
him  to  sec  that  these  instructions  are  rigidly  complied  with.  I  send 
you  circulars  of  the  Board,  showing  the  proper  precautions  to  be 
taken,  and  also  Indicating  how  mill;  should  be  kept  and  prepared  for 
market,  as  well  as  the  management  of  Uie  cows. 

"You  will  observe  from  this  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  very 
strongly  disapproves  of  having  milk  intended  (or  sole  kept  in  or  under 
a  human  habitation,  and  ae  you  are  compelled  for  ttie  present  to  dis- 
continue so  keeping  it,  I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  make  some  other 
arrangement  of  a  permanent  character  few  the  future.  A  family  in 
which  there  are  children  is  liable  at  any  time  to  infectious  disease. 
You  have  had  scarlet  fever  this  fall ;  before  thewinter  is  over,  you  may 
have  diphtheria;  it  would  then  be  necessary  a^rain  to  make  another 
temporary  disposal  of  your  milk.  You  would  certainly  be  wise  to 
avoid  such  annoyances  bi  the  future." 

We  have  in  rtiia  State,  laws  for  the  protection  of  milk  as  a  food 
supply  in  the  cities.  I  think  it  goes  without  sayint;  that  no  law  exe- 
cutes itself.  I  think  it  has  been  a  universal  experience,  that  wher- 
ever we  have  a  law  that  is  intended  to  protect  the  public  health,  and 
morals  more  particularly,  and  in  some  particulars  even  public  and 
private  property,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  system  of  inspection,  in 
Older  to  enforce  tlia  t  law  or  to  report  to  the  appropriate  powers  cases 
in  which  the  laws  should  be  enforced.  I,  therefore,  claim  if  we  have  a 
law  for  the  protection  of  the  purity  of  dairy  supplies  that  it  involves 
necessarily  a  system  of  insipection.  Now  I  believe  that  Inspection  of 
milk,  in  order  to  be  efBcient,  should  begin  at  the  dairy.  It  should  be 
an  inspection  of  the  cattle,  it  should  be  an  inspection  of  the  stables, 
it  Ediould  be  an  inspection  of  the  water  supply  and  dLould  be  an  in- 
spection of  the  methods  of  care  of  the  cows. 

The  question  of  standards  is  also  under  discussion.  In  the  first 
place,  I  derire  to  mj  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  must  look  art;  this 
question  not  from  a  commercial,  but  purely  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point It  has  been  said  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  what  he  has  paid 
for,  and  that  if  a  man  pays  for  pure  mlk,  he  has  a  right  to  get  pure 
milk.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  rip^t  to  get  hie  money's  worth.  That, 
we  have  nolhinj:;,  whatever,  to  do  with,  as  sanitarians.  I  do  not  care 
whether  a  man  who  buys  a  quart  of  milk  in  Philadelphia  pays  twice 
as  much  as  it  is  worth — ^that  is  no  concern  of  mine;  hut  it  is  a  con- 
cern of  mine  if  he  buys  milk,  supposing  it  to  be  pure  milk  whMi  it  is 
adulterated  milk;  when  it  is  watered  milk;  when  it  is  milk  that  is 
under  what  has  been  declared  to  be  the  proper  standard,  and  therefore 
does  not  cantain  the  proper  amount  of  nourishment.  I  claim,  not- 
withstanding great  exception  is  taken  to  the  statement,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  establish  a  standard  for  milk,  even  though  the  consent  oif  the 
cows  has  not  beeu'  obtained;  and  I  can  say  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
constitutionality  of  a  milk  standard  has  been  decided  over  and  over 
ainiln  by  the  courts.  A  Supreme  nonrt  rtecision  holds  that  it  is  Pfinanv 
u  fnnul  on  llie  buyer,  whether  the  milk  which  he  buys  was  ori^inallv 
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good  and  has  been  deteriorated  by  the  additkm  of  water,  or  "wlietlior 
in  the  natural  state,  it  is  so  poor  that  it  contains  the  same  proportioa 
of  water  that  it  would  if  it  had  been  adulterated.  The  standard  whi^ 
had  been  fixed  in  this  State  lias  been  12.50  per  cent  of  milk  solids. 
That  is  leas  than  the  stamdard  of  Masaachusetts,  where  it  is  13,  but 
it  must  be  admited  that  in  Massachusetts  they  make  an  exception  for 
that  period  of  the  year  during  which  cows  are  eating  fresh  grass, 
that  is,  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer;  during  those  months 
they  permit  a  lower  standard,  and  I  concede  liat  they  ajre  dmng  a 
just  thing;  that  it  is  right  during  the  time  that  the  cows  are  eating 
more  Hucculemt,  juicy  food,  which  contains  more  water,  that  there 
should  l>e  a  lower  standard.  During  that  period  I  think  they  use,  I 
am  not  quite  positive,  12  instead  of  13  per  cent.  The  standard  of  12.50 
are  also  found  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Lansing,  Miclugan,  Bur- 
Ungton,  Vermont.  In  Masachusetts,  as  I  have  stated,  and  al^io  in  Min- 
nesota, the  standard  is  13.  In  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  it  is  13.13. 
The  standard  adopted  by  the  society  of  British  Anali"st8,  which  Dr. 
Leffman  has  menrtioned,  is  11.50.  If  our  Board  had  any  say  iu  the 
matter,  I  should  be  inclined  to  favor  that  standanl-  rather  than  a 
higher  standard,  because  I  believe,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  sani- 
tary standpoint,  that  a  mUk  wiu<^  comes  np  to  a  standard  of  11.50 
would  not  be  unwholesome  milk  for  infants.  You  observe  I  am  talk- 
ing about  infants,  and  that  is  l>ecause  it  is  the  infant  in  our  large 
cities  who  suffers  not  only  from  infected  milk,  but  from  adulterated 
milk,  and  milk  of  a  low  standard. 

The  facts  on  which  a  standard  is  based  are  very  numerous.  I  may, 
perhaps,  mention  one  or  two  experiment*  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Dawy  Commissioners  examined  the  milk  of  296  cows;  these  were 
milked  in  the  presence  of  the  inspectors,  and  care  was  taken  that 
tiiese  cows  should  be  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  cows,  botli  as 
to  breed,  feed  and  as  to  housing.  T^ere  was  nothing  unusual  in  the 
conditions  of  the  cows.  The  result  of  this  inspection  of  296  cows  was 
a  minimum  of  solids  of  12.53.  In  Massachusetts,  a  similar  examina- 
tion was  made  of  the  milk  of  601  cows.,  and  tlie  result  was  an  average 
of  total  solids  of  13.26.  A  similar  examination  of  the  milk  of  a  herd 
of  36  cows,  mixed  breedB,  fed  on  brewers'  grains,  soaked  malt-dust 
and  pasturage,  made  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia,  showed 
a  result  of  total  soJide  of  13.61.  It  will  appear,  then,  from  those  ex- 
periments, that  no  one  could  possibly  find  fault  with  a  standard  of 
11.50,  One  reaeon  why  a  standard  «b.ould  be  insisted  upon  is  that 
there  is  a  temptation  to  tlie  milk  dealer,  if  he  is  selling  mUk  of  an  in- 
ferior standard,  and  especially  if  this  milk  is  a  watered  milk,  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  rich  milk  by  adding  to  it  some  coloring  matter. 

I  desire  to  say  in  this  conection  that  my  experience  and  reading 
lead  me  to  the  belief  that  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  thing  for  a  fanner 
to  water  his  milk;  that  adulterations  of  this  kind  take  place  with  the 
middle  man.  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  in  small 
towns  analyses  show,  and  they  have  been  made  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  large  cities, 
and  the  invariaWe  result  is  that  the  standard  of  the  milk 
is  better  in  small  towns  than  in  large  cities.  I  can  attribute  this  to 
nothing  else  than  to  the  fact  that  in  smaller  towns,  the  fanner  himself 
is  his  milk  pun-eyor.  In  large  towns,  it  passes  through  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  hands.    T  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  fact  whidi 
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came  to  the  notice  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachnsetts; 
it  occurred  on  one  and  the  same  day.  They  made  an  analyBis 
of  milk  at  a  dairy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston;  that  mill£ 
showed  a  standard  of  13  per  cent.  A  few  hours  later,  on 
the  same  day,  they  examined  millc  from  the  same  dairy  sup- 
plied by  a  milk  man  in  the  city  of  Boston;  that  milk  showed 
a  percentage  of  11^7;  tracing  the  same  milk,  they  examined  it  at  a 
grocery  store;  here  you  see  it  had  gone  throu^  three  hands;  at  the 
groceiy  store  that  very  same  milk  showed  9.84  per  cent.  Thia  ^owed 
an  addition  in  .one  case  of  15  per  cent;  in  the  other  ease  of  25  per  cent, 
of  water,  making  a  total  of  40  per  cent. 

We  have,  as  you  are  aware,  in  this  State,  two  methods  of  testing 
mnk,  the  one  by  the  lactometer  and  theotherasto  the  nmount  of  solids 
by  the  Babcoek  tester.  It  has  been,  objected  to  the  lactometer  that 
it  is  not  a  safe  guide,  because  the  specific  gravity  of  1,29-1000  will  Ije 
indicated  by  a  very  rich  milk,  that  is,  milk  verj-  rich  in  cream  and 
butter,  which  has  yet  been  watered.  "Rie  reply  to  that  is,  that  that 
fact  is  unquestioned ;  but  it  is  alao  a  fact  that  milk  ■wliich  is  rich  in 
cream,  is  silso  rich  in  other  milk  solids;  tihe  two  always  go  together, 
oir  almost  alwaj*,  as  ordinarily  good  food,  and  the  sbui'^rd  of  1.29- 
1000  is  one  which  I  don't  think  any  one  can  find  fault  with.  Vie  ex- 
amination of  twenty  'thouSEind  specimens,  by  twenty-two  competent 
observers,  gave  a  speciflc  gravity  of  1.319-1000.  An  examination  insti- 
tuted by  W.  E.  Martin,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  the  milk  of  700  cows, 
showed  that  not  one  registered  less  than  1.29-1000;  not  one  out  of 
700. 

As  to  the  subject  of  coloring  matter  used  for  the  purpose  of  mask- 
ing adulteration  by  water,  many  persons  doubt  the  fact  of  the  use  of 
siKh  materials.  That  which  is  used,  principally,  as  is  well  known,  is 
annatbo,  which  is  made  by  macerating  the  seeds  of  a  plaint  found  in 
South  America,  drying  that  deposit,  and  then  treating  it  with  caustic 
potash.  Now  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  keep  that  material  in  its 
proper  condition,  that  it  should  be  kept  moist,  and  it  has  been  as- 
serted by  good  authority  {I  will  not  vouch  for  it  myself),  that  the  sub- 
stance used  in  moistening  this  material,  (and  it  also  has  value  in  con- 
tributing to  its  color),  is  stale  urine.  However,  that  may  be,  this 
material  lias  been  carefully  examined'  and  analyzed  by  those  ex- 
perienced in  bacteriolofiji  aod'  it  has  l>een  found  to  swarm  with 
bacteria,  and  also  not  only  to  contain  ordinary  bacteria,  but  the  special 
bacteria  or  fungi  which  are  found  in  stale  urine; — tlmt  may  have 
some  weight,  and  it  may  not. 

As  to  the  annatto  in  the  liquid  form,  that  is  a  solution  of  that  of 
which  I  speak,  much  adulterated,  a  case  in  which  adulteration  cannot 
be  considered  harmful. 

To  indicate  the  fact  that  prejsirations  for  "improving"  adulterated 
milk  have  a  very  extensive  sale  among  the  milkmen,  I  will  read  two 
letters  which  were  circulated  among  the  milkmen  in  a  large  city  of 
this  country,    TTie  one  is  as  follows: 

"Dear  E>oc*or:  I  would  like  to  call  your  attrition  to  (then  came 
the  name  of  the  article  which  I  can't  furnish),  for  which  I  am  agent. 
It  is  am  aiptlcle  which  all  the  milkmen  in  your  city  use  to  improvethe 
quality  of  their  milk,  and  to  help  them  out  when  milk  is  scarce.  It  is 
perfectly  harmless,  aiMi  the  milk  inspectors  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  cannot  detect  it  in  your  milk.    "Die  amount  of  water  you  can 
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add  to  your  milk  in  one  day  wiiJiout  detection,  will  pay  for  enioagh  of 
thia  article  for  use  for  three  montlis.  If  you  have  any  friends  in  the 
bnemeee,  please  tell  them  of  this.  Yours  truly." 
A  short  time  later,  the  same  party  circulated  the  following  letter: 
"Dear  Sir:  Yours  received.  Sent  by  Adams  Express,  one  bottle. 
Give  it  a  good  trial.  Don't  be  afraid  of  'the  color,  tast«  or  smell,  as 
yon  will  find  it  to  be  all  right  when  in  the  milk.  A  sample  of  milk 
taken  from  a  batch  put  up  with  this  article  and  analyzed,  will  prove 
to  the  inspector  to  be  all  r^ht,  as  tiiie  article  ooumteractB  all  the 
chemicals  they  ha^'e  to  use  in  the  analyses.    Yours  truly." 

Then  followed  certain  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the  article,  and 
amcqig  these  directions,  occurred  the  following:  "If  you  take  the 
cream  off  fn>m  the  milic,  add  a  little  more  of  the  article.  Some  don't 
use  sugar  only  when  "sticking"  their  milk  pretty  hard.  It  gives  a  good 
body,  however." 

Wifth  regard  to  the  question  of  inspection,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  agricultural  regions, 
the  dairymen  have  formed  asBocifltiona  for  this  express  purpose,  so 
that  they  can  confidently  say  to  their  customers  that  the  milk  whidi 
goes  out  from  their  dairies  is  the  milk  of  sound  cows  which  have  had 
good  food,  good  water,  Imve  been  properly  stabled  and  properly  cared 
for;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  many  regions  in  this  State 
where  such  associations  might  be  instituted  wi'th  capital  results.  I 
would  also  like  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  very  prominent  milk  dealer 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who  controls  a  lai^e  number  of  dairies, 
has  instituted  such  a  system  of  inspection  in  all  the  dairies  which  sup- 
ply his  customers,  and  I  feel  that  in  taking  this  step,  he  has  advanced 
the  cause  of  pure  milk  in  Philadelphia  to  a  wonderful  degree.  He 
veterinarians  whom  he  has  selected  to  make  these  inspections  are 
men  of  known  ability,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
milk  thus  served  is  a  pure  milk. 

There  are  many  points  of  conitact  betwe^i  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  Board  of  Health.  We  are  both  interested  in 
the  question  of  the  purity  of  food,  the  purity  of  milk  and  the  purity  of 
water  supplies,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once  that  on  all 
these  questionis,  our  two  Boards  ought  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  that  whenever  any  of  these  great  questions  come  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  incite  public  attention,  and  especially  in  such  a  way  as  to 
call  for  legislative  action,  we  should  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  co- 
operate with  one  another,  and  so  far  as  possible,  secure  for  Pennsyl- 
rania  the  name  of  being  the  first  State  in  the  Union  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  great  public  and  sanitary  interests. 

Mr.  Evas.  Our  creamery  men  and  milkmen,  in  small  villages, 
use  what  is  called  preeer\'aline ;    do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

De,  Leb.  In  a  general  way,  oar  Board  has  been  led  to  think  that 
e^cry  form  of  milk  preservation  is  a  substance  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  a  poison  and  which,  if  taken  day  after  day  into  the  system, 
and  especially  if  taken  into  the  sensitive  system  of  a  young  infant, 
may  introduce  an  injurious  effect  upon  health.  The  substances  main- 
ly used  are  salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  boracic  acid,  borate  of 
soda;  and  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Leffman  today,  benzoate  of  soda  has 
heen  introduced.    All  these  are  medicinal  substances,  and  If  used  in 
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small  qiiantities  for  a  long  time,  would  be  poisonous,  and  oar  practice, 
therefore,  would  be  to  condemn  all  tliese  for  the  milk. 

Mb.  Powell.  After  all,  we  must  have  the  quality  in  our  milk, 
rather  than  solids.  Now,  should  not  the  sugar  in  milk  have  further 
consideration  and  more  thought?  Can  you  give  us  any  informatifm 
on  that  subject? 

Dr.  Leb.  In  reply  to  that  question,  I  would  say,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  suf;a>r,  as  we  find  it  in  milk,  is  an  important  constituent 
and  food  element  of  milk,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  excesfflvely 
rich  milk,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Jersey  cow  is  a  better  food  article, 
taking  the  whole  milk  as  the  food,  than  the  milk  of  the  average  cow, 
the  mixed  breed.  I  believe  that  the  very  best  milk  as  a  human  food  is 
the  milk  of  the  mixed  breed,  and  that  the  Jersey  milk  runs  a  greater 
risk  of  containing  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
also  contains  other  constituents  which  are  good  food,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  fat  in  itself  is  not  the  most desnrable  form 
which  either  a  calf  or  human  Ijeing  can  take.  We  don't  want 
too  much  fat;  we  want  muscle,  "we  want  bone,  we  want  brain,  we 
wantnen'e  matter;  and  all  these  we  get  from  the  average  constituents 
of  milk,  and  not  simply  from  the  cream  and  the  fat. 

Mb.  Powell.  You  consider  that  the  "average  cow"  gives  the  bent 
milk,  that  is,  tlie  mixed  breed  of  cows  gives  the  best  milk  for  family 
use. 

De.  Lbb.  Yes,  sir;  for  food  purposes,  taking  the  milk  as  a  whole 
product. 


MILK  STANDAEDS. 


"The  more  I  learn  of  this  subject,  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
general  publiC'  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  health,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  of  tiie  urgent  necessity  for  reform  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  production  and  sale  of  milk. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  which  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  by  Senator  Markley,  constituting  a  comprehensive 
milk  code  for  the  State,  and  which  was  so  unfairly  killed  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture,  without  an  opportunitj-  to  perfect  it  by 
amendments,  would,  with  some  modifications,  prove  to  be  an  untold 
blessing  to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  to  the  struggling  farmer.  The 
only  alteration  I  would  suggest  in  that  bill,  to  make  it  what  it  should 
be,  are,  first,  an  increase  in  the  indemnity  paid  the  fanner  for  the 
slaughter  of  diseased  cattle;  second,  the  permission  of  sale  of  genuine, 
fair  skimmed  milk,-  and  the  total  exclusion  from  the  sale  of  so-called 
separator  milk.  The  standard  of  milk  fixed  in  the  bill  was,  by  a 
typographical  error,  named  entirely  too  high.  The  other  standards 
stated  in  that  bill,  I  believe,  after  much  impartial  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  be  entirely  just  as  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  middleman  or  city  milk  dealer  whose  practice 
and  conscienceless  greed  are  so  often  the  bone  of  both  the  producer 
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and  the  coDsumer.  I,  by  no  means,  intend  to  intimate  that  the  milk 
dealer,  as  a  rule,  is  di^onest.  On  the  cotttrary,  I  know  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  couscieatloiis  and  honorable  men.  But,  un- 
fortunately, both  for  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  there  are  very 
many  black  E^eep  among  them.  Nor  are  the  producers  themselves 
entirely  free  from  black  dieep.  These  men  not  only  bring  discredit 
upon  that  class,  but  are,  in  the  main,  responsible  for  the  lives  of  thou- 
snnicls  of  young  chOdren,  annually. 

I  hold  that  legislation  should  be  such  as  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
business  of  producing  or  selling  milk. 

I  feel  that  the  leasit  that  should  be  done  m  the  interest  of  the  public 
health,  and  of  the  milk  producers  fliroughout  the  State,  is  the  general 
exten^on  of  the  milk  act  of  1885,  so  that  its  provisions  shall  cover 
the  whole  State,  and  not  alone  the  cities  of  the  second  and  third  class. 

With  i-espect  to  the  le^  standard  of  the  quality  of  milk  Bold,  I 
hold,  on  the  ground  of  common  sense  and  common  experience,  that 
neilher  the  fanner  nor  the  milk  dealer,  nor  their  employes,  whether 
they  (the  latter),  be  called  chemists  or  not,  are  the  people  to  judicious- 
ly determine  what  the  standard  should  be.  This  is  a  question  that 
should  be  decided  by  experts,  and  experts  alone  who  are  entirely 
free  from  any  bias  or  self  interest  in  the  legislation.  Yon  have  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  WaaJiington,  organized'  and  conducted  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmer.  Let  the  competent  experts  of  that 
department  be  made  the  impartial  umiares  for  the  determination  of 
that  question,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  dairymen 
and  to  the  parents  of  young  children." 


JtlLK  ENSrECriON  AND  MILK  STANDAItDS. 


ADDBBK  BT  CAIT.  A.  A.  SLACK,  Brtadvtt^Ut.  BuckiCo.,  Pa. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  one 
of  these  meetings,  but  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  proceedings,  and  hope  with  some  profit.  I  want  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  if  I  say  anything  which  mig'ht  seem  perscmal,  or  men- 
tion some  name,  that  I  have  no  issue  with  any  man,  farmer  or  dealer. 
And  I  further  state,  that  if  we  liave  too  much  milk-law,  repeal  them; 
if  we  want  new  laws,  let  ue  have  them  enacted.  I  act  on  the  prin- 
cipal all  the  time  of  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  and 
of  no  legidatlon  which  is  in  favor  of  any  particular  person  or  any 
particular  class. 

I  heard  something  said  that  1  cannot  altogether  approve.  Dr.'  Leff- 
man  said  that  infant  mortality  was  lai^ely  dne  to  milk  being  diluted 
with  water  or  otherwise.  "Whilo  there  may  be  contagion  in  the  milk, 
while  disease  may  be  carried  in  it,  we  don't  believe  that  that  vb  the 
cause  of  infant  mortality,  because  we  have  known  infanta  and  little 
children  come  to  the  countir  and  thrive  whilst  there;  and  when  they 
returned  to  their  homes  tn  the  cities,  they  would  hardly  be  known; 
ami  wp  also  know  thitt  th^y  ntw  a  gr^at  Hftt]  of  milk  when  they  come 
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Irt  the  country.  He  says  if  there  is  a  standard,  it  should  be  a  mini- 
mum of  the  average;  we  don't  think  that,  either.  A  bad  hay  eeafion 
makes  poor  milk.  We  believe  that  poor  feed  makes  poor  milk,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Abbott's  assertion  that  the  quality  of  milk  i»  not 
improved  by  feed,  only  tiie  quantity  increased.  We  say  it  is  unfortun- 
ate that  Mr.  Abbott  made  that  assertion.  I  have  a  German  who 
works  for  me,  and  he  stated  one  day  when  I  gave  him  a  little  taffy, 
"you  don't  believe  yourself  when  you  talk."  Mr.  Abbott  knows  when 
lie  gets  my  milk  whether  the  cows  were  fed  on  brewerrf  malt,  pota- 
Uh>s,  carrots  or  cabbage. 

Dr.  Lee  says  that  inspection  is  a  necessity;  tiat  disease  is  carried 
l>y  milk  and  some  plan  should  be  devised  and  some  law  enacted  to 
stamp  out  tuberculosis.  We  know  it  is  prevalent.  I  know  of  a  large 
number  of  cattle  killed  recently  because  affected  by  tuberculoBis,  We 
are  in  favor  and  will  stand  in  favor,  sftioulder  to  shoulder,  to  help  enact  a 
law  to  help  stamp  out  tuberculosis — we  certainly  agree  on  that  point. 
We  knew  of  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic  along  the  Delaware,  and  they 
cotdd  discover  no  reason  why  there  should  be  an  epidemic.  The  sani- 
lary  arrangements  all  around  were  perfect,  and  they  came  to  thecon- 
<^liision  that  the  germs  of  this  dreaded  disease  came  from  the  milk. 
They  watched  the  milkman,  but  it  did  not  come  from  the  cows;  they 
afterwards  saw  him  ffll  his  cans  from  a  certain  pump,  examined  it 
and  found  it  came  from  there. 

One  gentleman  has  said  that  calves  are  not  so  thrifty  when  fed  on 
Aldemey  milk.  We  do  know  that  Aldemey  calvesareneverflneand 
beefy  like  other  calves;  I  never  had  one  of  that  kind.  I  notice  when  I 
have  an  Aldemey  and  the  sire  is  a  Holstein  or  Durham,  I  have  good 
calves. 

Professor  Cochran  says  that  separator  milk  is  a  good  food,  but  not 
as  good  for  babies,  as  the  human  milk,  because  the  protein  of  milk  is 
too  abundant  and  more  diflQcult  of  digestion.  We  believe  that  it  is 
not  good  for  babies,  and  in  that  connwtion  Mr.  Abbott  has  again 
shaken  pur  confidence.  We  soy  it  is  unfortunate,  because  he  told  us 
so  many  things  we  knew,  and  so  many  things  we  did  not  know.  Tiere 
may  be  some  things  in  Mr,  Abbott's  address  worthy  of  belief,  but  hav- 
ing shaken  our  confidence  in  some  things  that  he  expressed,  it  may  in- 
terfere wirth  some  elegant  truths  that  he  has  set  forth.  Take  for  in- 
stance, his  likening  separator  milk  to  roast  beef  with  the  fat  off;  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  likened  it  with  beef  from 
which  tea  is  made,  with  all  the  juice  extracted;  if  he  bad  taken  that 
illustration,  it  would  have  been  all  right. 

If  there  is  any  law  enacted,  let  it  be  made  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  least  possible  harm  to  any  one.  Is 
there  any  law  in  existence  that  does  not  oppress  somebody?  The  man 
who  wants  to  sell  liquor  on  Sunday  thinks  the  law  is  oppressive,  and 
th.Tt  one  thousaQd  dollars  is  too  much  license  to  pay,  but  when  he 
embarks  in  that  business,  he  knows  that  there  are  certain  restric- 
tions placed  upon  him.  He  knows  when  he  liolates  the  law  that  he  is 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  I  say  that  the  law  has  no  terror 
to  the  upright  man,  but  only  to  the  evil  doers. 
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MILK  INSPECTION  AND  MILK  STANDABDS. 


ENRT  COUITOKT,  Fiililii«Ian.  Bacia  County.  Pa. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  the  inspectioii  of  milk,  not  by  a  system  of 
standards,  but  by  an  mspection  that  will  go  into  the  dairies  and 
prodacers  of  milk  at  tlieir  places  of  business,  and  there  have 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  eharacter  of  tiie  milk  that 
is  being  handled.  One  of  the  speak^is  ^>oke  of  a  prodncer 
of  milk  who  had  large  gutters  and  troughs  in  his  cow-stables^  and 
that  they  laid  on  wire  matting,  and  every  two  weeks  these  were 
cleaned  out.  I  do  not  believe  you  would  think  that  that  was  good, 
wholesome  sanitation.  No  man  would  want  to  raise  an  animal  over  an 
offensive  vault  of  that  kind,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  good  milk  can 
be  produced  with  such  surroundings. 

The  farmer  seems  to  think  that  whatever  is  easiest,  or,  at  least 
some  of  them,  in  his  work,  or  wha.tever  wUl  get  the  greatest  amonn't 
of  work,  is  the  most  important  thing  for  them  to  consider,  and  they 
pay  no  attention  to  the  sanitation  of  their  stables  and  Hie  health  <^ 
their  cattle;  and  as  the  great  ailment  for  milk  inspection  has  been 
the  health  of  the  product,  is  it  not  wise  for  us  to  investigate  the 
dairies  and  the  mUk  supply  of  the  State  regularly?  We  60  not  want 
to  mmply  investigate  the  amount  of  solids,  whether  it  has  11,  lltt,  or 
13W,  per  cent,  as  not  being  of  much  effect  on  the  public  health;  but, 
whether  it  is  a  diseased  product,  whether  the  milk  is  setting  around  in 
contact  with  the  disease  germs  which  may  be  there,  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  question  of  standards. 

In  r^ard  to  the  question  of  feeding,  I  would  like  to  say  one  word: 
Can  we  make  good  milk  by  feeding,  or  can  we  not?  I  did  believe  that 
once,  and  started  out  by  raising  t^e  quantity  of  milk  by  using  Hol- 
stein  cows,  but  could  not  feed  the  Holstein  up  to  a  large  product.  It 
is  not  possible,  we  know,  to  starve  a  Jersey  down  to  the  Hereford,  or 
feed  a  Hereford  up  to  the  12  or  14  standard  of  Qiannel  Island  breed?. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  go  on  record  by  this  Board 
that  feed  has  no  effect  on  quality.  We  have  to  feed  to  some  extent  for 
quality  and  for  quantity. 

We  hope  there  will  be  some  legislation,  first  in  suppressing  the  dis- 
ease of  tuberculosis  among  cattle.  Then,  if  you  wish  to  go  further, 
go  into  the  dairies  and  use  that  good  sense  that  should  be  manifested 
on  the  part  of  all  successful  men  who  are  disposed  to  furnish  a  healthy 
product  to  their  customers,  and  have  cleanliness  in  the  production  of 
the  milli,  rather  than  whether  we  have  llj  or  12J  per  cent.  If  we 
have  it  hi^  Mr.  Abbott  says  that  it  will  oftentimes  result  in  the  con- 
viction of  innocent  men.  If  we  have  it  low,  the  avaricious  and  dis- 
honest would  water  it  down  to  a  lower  standard. 

I  have  a  large  dairy,  and  in  my  experience  with  it,  I  fpel  tliat  what 
we  need  most,  is  milk  of  a  good,  flrst-claee,  dairy  cow,  fed  with  whole- 
some food,  iind  gooJ  food  and  excrL-ise.  cleanliness  in  the  stables 
where  the  cows  are  kept,  and  also  in  the  handling  of  thi'  milk,  so  that 
we  will  have  it  as  clean  and  pure  aa  possible.    I  believe  it  is  aU  im- 
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portant  to  know  \rtietlier  we  have  good  milk;  and  this  can  only  be 
known  by  seeing  that  all  the  Buiroundings  are  favorable  to  its  pro- 
duction. I  believe  this  is  more  important  than  wiiether  it  be  llj  or 
12j  per  cent,  or  any  other  amount  of  fat.  If  you  attempt  to  legislate 
on  the  question,  1  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of  it.  Parties  have 
attempted  to  have  acts  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  skim-milk.  I 
contend  that  we  have  no  right  to  say  whether  the  milk  diall  have  2^ 
or  1^,  as  the  bill  proposed  last  winter,  or  whether  it  is  policy  to  pro- 
hibit any  skim-milk. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  public  health  to  feed 
separator  milk,  and  I  suppose  the  physicians  that  were  here  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  there  be  any  impurities  in  the  milk,  that  the  centri- 
fugal force  throws  them  off.  If  allthefatweretakenout.thereisstill 
another  element  of  food  in  it;  it  is  certainly  a  food  product  which  is 
very  valuable  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  market.  A  great 
many  mUk  dealers  have  a  good  trade  for  skim  milk,  and  we  believe  it 
is  good  government  to  allow  a  wholesome  product  to  be  sold.  We  be- 
lieve the  passage  of  snch  an  act  were  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
market  in  behalf  of  selling  new  milk,  rather  than  serving  the  public 
health. 

Mr.  McChacken.  Begarding  the  sanitary  question,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  cows  in  the  stables, 
and  I  know  it  is  the  practice  of  many  of  our  dairymen,  especially  in 
the  weetern  part  of  our  State,  to  use  Ihe  grated  floors,  that  you  abuse 
in  your  addpess;  and  it  is  the  practice  of  some  of  our  other  dairymen 
to  keep  their  cows  in  box-stalls  and  leave  the  cows  stand  for  quite  a 
considerable  time  on  the  straw  and  manure  combined,  and  each  of 
those  practices  have  their  advocates.  Now  we  have  your  idea  con- 
cerning a  grated  floor.    What  is  your  idea  of  a  boxed  stall? 

Me.  Comport.  From  a  standpoint  of  saving  the  greatest  amount 
of  manure,  probably  it  is  best  saved  in  the  box-stall,  and  if  dragged 
out  and  ^read  on  the  land  immediately,  it  is  the  most  economical 
method.  But  a  large  amount  of  straw  and  matmre  generates  gases 
and  unwholeswne  surroundings.  'Hie  best  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  the  nearer  you  can  obtain  surroundings  free  from  dirt,  the 
cleaner  the  bed,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  the  healthful- 
neas  of  the  milk  and  animal. 

Mr  McCrackbn.  Conid  those  objectionable  features  be  over- 
coone  by  the  use  of  plaster? 

Me.  Comfort.  In  listening  to  ex-Oovemor  Hoard,  the  opinion 
was  advanced  favorable  to  plaster  as  holding  the  gases.  He  is  very 
particular  to  have  the  stables  of  his  patrons  sempuJoualy  cJean,  using 
plaster  night  and  morning  to  keep  them  clean;  thus,  a  little  ensilage 
left  in  the  stable  will  stmr;  that  a  bucket  of  milk  sitting;  there  an 
hour  or  so  wUl  seriously  affect  the  quality  and  good  taste  of  his  best 
butter.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  a  certain  difficulty  with  cheese  in 
one  factory.  Every  man's  milk  is  analyzed  every  day  and  paid  for  ac- 
cording to  butter  fats.  They  found  that  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  the  cheese,  and  they  separated  every  patron's  milk  for  a 
few  days  and  located  it  on  one  farm,  and  made  up  their  minds  that 
those  oowB  were  drinking  some  foul  water.  Hey  went  to  the  farm 
and  found  the  cattle  were  drinking  water  from  a  pond  in  the  ceaixeot 
the  field,  and  that  the  cows  stood  in  there.  TTiey  prevailed  on  liat 
mjin  to  fence  tbflt  off  sinil  ilHre  them  to  anoHiPr  plflco  to  watpf  them, 
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and  the  trouble  was  at  once  remoTed.  I  believe  that  your  milk  ves- 
aeU  and  errerything  connected  with  it8  production  should  be  kept  ab- 
solutdy  clean. 


MILK  INBPECnON  AND  MILK  STANDABDS. 


BT  GBOROB  ABBOTT.  PMIadHphbi  Pn, 

I  teel  that  this  ia  a  very  opportane  time  to  discuss  the  milk  question 
before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  while  a  year 
removed  frran  the  heat  attendant  upon  efforts  at  legislation.  There- 
fore I  rejoice  in  thia  opportunity  to  have  this  subject  discussed,  and 
laid  before  our  thinking  agricultural  members. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  all  that  i«  by  way  of  encouraging  legiala- 
tton  looking  towards  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases  among 
cattle,  and  feel  that  it  ia  but  right  to  say  here,  that  the  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association,  which  held  their  annual  meeting  yestei^ay, 
adopted  a  resolution  which  would  have  been  presented  here  today,  had 
not  the  secretary  of  the  association  missed  the  train  this  morning. 
However,  he  haa  tel^raphed,  asking  that  the  substance  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  stated,  which  ia  about  as  follows:  '"nie  Guernsey  Breeders' 
AsBOciation  realizing  that  tuberculosis  ia  in  a  d^rree  present  amongst 
the  dairy  cattle  of  our  State,  think  it  necessary  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  the  extermination  of  the  disease,  and  believe  that  the 
best  disposition  that  can  be  made  of  this  subject,  would  be  to  plaee 
it  in  the  care  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  as  haa  been  done  in  this  State  in  the  case  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia." 

The  impression  was  given  out  by  a  previous  speaker  that  you  might 
find  that  tuberculoisris  is  more  prevalent  among  the  Channel  Island 
and  other  r^stered  cattle  than  among  common  herds.  With  refer- 
ence to  this,  I  would  state  that  some  recent  experiments  have  been 
made  with  tuberculin,  in  Hie  State  of  Delaware.  Twelve  herds  were 
tested,  with  the  result  that  in  five  common  or  g^rade  herds,  53  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  affected;  in  six  Channel  Island  herds,  12  per 
cent,  and  in  one  Holstein  herd,  S  per  cent  were  affected.  We  should 
be  careful  of  drawing  concludons  from  too  limited'  data,  but  so  far  as 
this  experiment  goes,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  registered  cattle. 

I  am  in  full  accord,  individually,  with  what  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association,  that  the  proper  place  to  rest  this 
work  is  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Governor.  We  want  to  approach  this  question  in  the  line  of  building 
up,  and  not  of  tearing  down.  We  do  not  want  to  frighten  the  people 
intothebdief  that  they  are  using  impure  milk;  I  think  the  trade  has 
already  suffered  from  statements  to  this  effect  Agriculturists  should 
meet  this  problem  very  much  as  our  United  States  government  met 
a  similar  one,  in  the  effort  to  introduce  our  meats  more  largely  in 
European  markets.  The  Bureau  of  Inspection,  in  Chicago,  was  not 
instituted  to  prolong  life  in  Eur<^?e,  but  to  open  up  a  better  market 
for  our  products. 
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Notwithstandinp;  the  strenuoua  effort  that  ha«  been  made  to  estab- 
lish that  tuberculosis  is  transmitted  to  the  human  family,  through  the 
medium  of  milk,  it  is  jet  far  from  satisfactorily  proven  that  such  is 
the  case.  While  it  thus  remains  unproven,  is  it  worth  while  to  as- 
sume the  worst?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  r^tore  confidence  by 
exhibiting  to  our  population  that  agriculturists  and  those  intereBted 
in  dairy  products  are  working  with  a  view  to  eradicate  this  disease 
from  the  herds  of  the  State?  We  have  heard,  to-day,  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  able  to  work  very  smoothly  with  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  certainly  can  work  liarmoniously  with  the  farmers  also  in 
this  line,  and  thus  obtain  their  aid  and  co-operation  in  order  to  secure 
the  extermination  of  the  disease.  ' 

Another  important  point  Is  the  question  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  cattle  destroyed.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  tubercular  cow 
is  not  worth  anything,  and  asked  why  the  owner  should  be  paid  be- 
cause of  her  destruction.  But,  sometimes,  one-half  of  the  animals 
that  are  eliminated  by  the  tuberculine  test,  give  no  physical  manifes- 
tations of  the  disease,  and  are  doing  good  work  in  the  dairy.  It  is 
only  reasonable  that  the  public  should  help  pay  for  the  loss  of  cows 
that  are  yielding  their  owner  good  returns,  seeing  that  tlieir  destruc- 
tion is  ordered  for  the  common  good. 

With  regard  to  milk  inspection  and  milk  standards,  we  are  ready  to 
accept  inspection  if  reasonably  conducted,  and  have  been  ready  for 
years;  but  as  to  what  shall  constitute  a  proper  inspection,  there  are 
tliree  central  points  or  features  of  difference,  on  account  of  wMch,  for 
ten  years  past,  the  battle  has  been  waged  backwards  and  forwards. 
These  three  central  points  of  difference  have  been  and  are:  First, 
"Sliall  there  be  guilt  irrespective  of  knowledge?"  secondly,  "Shall 
there  be  limits  for  solids  in  milk,  tlxed  by  law,  and  if  bo,  wlint  shall 
these  limits  be?"  and  thirdly,  "Shall  the  »ile  of  skim  milk  be  per- 
mitted, or  prohibited?"  Some  who  have  presented  milk  bills  for  en- 
actment, have  claimed  that  the  holder  of  the  milk  must  be  held  abso- 
lutely responsible  for  its  character,  irrespective  of  his  ability  to  ascer- 
tain the  same.  The  opposition  claim  tliat  this  is  unreasonable,  and  that 
when  you  make  it  a  crime  or  penal  offence  to  have  in  possession  for 
sale,  milk  of  a  certain  description,  that  then  it  is  aljsolutely  wrong  to 
ignore  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  guilty  knowledge,  not  of  law,  but 
<rf  fact.  If  tbe  producer  of  or  the  dealer  in  milk  was  handling  a 
manufactured  product  into  which  he  could  put  certain  component 
parts  for  a  given  result,  as  in  the  case  of  fertilizers,  there  would  be  no 
material  hardship  in  demanding  that  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  article  in  question.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  concerned  with  a  natural  product,  and  one  of  extreme  variabU- 
ity;  and  furthermore,  milk  is  a  perishable  article  that  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  sold  before  it  can  be  analyzed  and  its  component  parts  be 
known.  To  thus  make  imperative  that  the  holder  of  milk  should  se- 
cure an  analysis  in  advance  of  sale,  when  it  is  impossible  so  to  do,  is 
simply  tyranny. 

A  previous  speaker  Informed  yon  that  European  governments  have 
Instituted  inspection,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should  follow 
in  their  footsteps;  but  let  me  tell  you  they  reject  these  three  objection- 
able features  that  some  are  striving  to  make  a  part  of  inspection  in  a 
few  of  the  States  of  our  Union.  A  clause  of  the  British  adulteration 
act,  under  which  milk  proeecutions  are  conducted,  la  as  follows: 
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"That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  under  either  of  ttie 
last  foregoing  sections  of  this  act  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  any  article 
of  food,  or  of  any  dnig,  if  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice 
or  court  before  whom  he  is  charged,  that  he  did  not  know  of  the 
article  of  food  or  drug  sold  by  him,  being  bo  mixed,  colored,  stained  or 
powdered  a«  in  either  of  those  Bections  mentioned,  and  that  he  could 
not  with  reasonable  diligence  have  obtained  that  knowledge."  I 
would  further  call  your  attention  to  the  general  adulteration  act  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  "If  any  person  shall  sell  or  expose  for 
sale,  the  flesh  of  any  diseased  animals,  or  any  other  unwholesome 
flesh,  knowing  the  same  to  be  diseased  or  unwholesome,  or  sell  or  ex- 
pose for  sale,  unwholesome  bread,  drink  or  lifjuor,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  unwholesome;  or  shall  adulterate  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any 
flour,  meal,  or  other  article  of  food,  any  wine,  beer,  spirits  of  any  kind, 
or  other  liquor  intended  for  drinking,  knowing  the  same  to  be  adult- 
erated; or  shall  adulterate  for  sale,  or  shall  sell,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  adulterated,  any  drugs  or  medicine,  such  person  so  offending  riiall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  npon  conviction,  be  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  undergo  an  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court."  You  see  that  the  guilty  knowledge  feature  pervades  the 
flection  all  through.  Now  I  ask  why  our  legislators  are  asked  to 
single  out  milk  producers  and  dealers,  and  place  them  in  a  different 
categor)'?  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  articles  recited,  it  is  possible  to 
acquire  the  requisite  knowledge,  but  not  so  with  milk.  Why  these 
invidious  distinctions,  not  requiring  knowledge  where  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  it,  and  requiring  knowledge  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
it?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  legislators  have  refused  tb  inflict  such 
injustice  upon  the  milk  interests?  Seven  of  our  States  only  have  legis- 
lation upon  their  statute  books  affecting  milk,  embracing  the  two  fea- 
tures of  guilt  without  knowledge  and  the  establishment  of  legal  limits. 
We  shall  see  as  we  go  on  how  satisfactory  it  baa  proven.  New  Jersey 
gave  this  sort  of  legislation  a  trial,  but  has  amended  it  to  give  some 
rdief.  Martin  Grey,  of  the  firm  of  Grey  &  Grey,  of  Camden,  who  had 
defended  a  number  of  cases,  wrote  in  1890:  "Under  our  law,  it  is  no 
defence  that  the  party  charged  did  not  know  of  the  deficiency,  orthat 
he  had  no  means  of  knowledge.  I  have  tried  almost  all  of  the  milk 
penalty  cases  in  our  end  of  the  State,  and  in  the  earlier  trials  sought 
to  interpose  the  defence  of  want  of  knowledge,  or  to  offer  evidence 
proving  conclusively  the  absolute  impossibility  of  knowledge,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  dealer  to  whose  wagon  at  tiie  railroad  station,  milk 
has  but  a  moment  before  the  seizure  been  delivered,  Tte  mere  state- 
ment of  this  case  shows  at  once  that  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
Ijie  milk  was  impossible  to  the  dealer.  In'  all  these  cases  the  judges 
ruled,  as  they  were  obliged  to  rule  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  that  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  deficiency  in  solids,  or  physical  impossibility  of 
ascertaining  the  deficiency,  was  not  admissible  as  a  defence.  The  re- 
sult in  my  experience  has  been  that  the  manifest  injustice  of  enforc- 
ing a  penalty  upon  an  innocent  dealer,  acting  in  good  faith,  has  dis- 
gusted the  juries,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  directions  of  the  court 
and  despite  the  evidence  being  excluded,  the  juries,  disr^arding,  of 
course,  their  oaths,  have  often  refused  to  find  the  dealer  guilty.  1  re- 
gard this  as  a  most  unfortunate  situation,  where  positive  laip  does 
not  comport  with  natural  justice,  so  that  juriei  are  placed  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  be  tempted  to  despise  their  obligatioD  to  return  their  verditt 
according  to  tlie  evidence." 

.  I  will  read  from  a  letter  of  Charles  E.  Hendriekson,  of  Mount  Holly, 
for  many  years  prosecuting  attorney  for  Burlington  county,  New  Jer- 
sey. He  says:  "I  have  always  insisted  and  now  believe  that  the  word 
"knowingly"  should  be  inserted  in  these  sections  declaring  the  of- 
fense and  its  pnnislwnent.  As  it  is  now  in  this  State,  I  underatand 
that  courts  are  bound  to  instruct  juries,  and  do,  that  if  they  believe 
the  analysis  correct,  they  must  convict,  regardless  of  any  want  or  ab- 
sence of  guilty  knoTvledge."  As  stated,  the  law  was  found  to  be  so 
obnoxious  in  New  Jersey  that  it  has  been  amended. 

Now  as  to  "Milk  Standards."  In  all  Europe  as  far  aa  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  no  government  has  established  a  legal  standard  or  limit, 
and  yet  a  recent  speaker  referred  us  to  Europe  for  illustration  of  in- 
spection. I  wish  we  might  copy  after  Europe.  I  wish  our  legislators 
would  copy  after  Paris,  where  a  valuable  Ulustration  of  enlightened 
food  control  is  to  be  met  with;  where  each  police  station  receives 
samples  of  food,  etc.;  these  samples  are  analyzed  at  the  Municipal 
Laboratory,  gratis,  and  certificates  of  analysis  given  the  furnishers  of 
samples.  The  Chef  du  Laboratoire,  Girard,  states:  "Thus  en- 
lightened' by  certificates  of  aualj-sis,  they  {the  buyers),  can  change 
the  furnisher  and  seek  elsewhere  such  food  and  drink  as  would  be 
worth  the  price  they  are  willing  to  give,  and  that  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  their  search.  This  abandonment  of  the  adulterating  vender 
by  his  cheated  client  constitutes  for  the  former  a  pecuniary  punish- 
ment not  less  severe  than  the  fines  inflicted  in  courts." 

I>r,  Vieth,  formerly  of  England,  now  of  Germauy,  wlio  has  been 
quoted  here,  is  a  very  eminent  and  lai'gely  experienced  authority  upon 
milk  analysis.  He  says:  "The  difficulty  of  fixing  standards  for  natural 
products  is  universally  admitted.  Nature  does  not  allow  herself  to  be 
confined  within  narrow  t>ounds,  but  delights  in  pleasant  variations. 
More  than  with  a  great  many  other  natural  products,  is  this  the  case 
with  milk,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  saying  too  much,  that  a  real  stand- 
ard for  any  given  sample  of  milk  can  only  be  furnished  by  a  cor- 
responding sample  of  the  same  milk  taken  beforo  any  interference  has 
been  possible." 

Dr.  James  Bell,  Chief  Analyst  at  the  Government  Somerset  House 
Laboratory,  London,  in  the  opening  speech  at  the  conference  on  food 
adulterations,  held  1884,  stated  that  rarliament  de]it)erately  ab- 
stained from  fixing  limits  of  quality  for  natural  products,  whether  in 
a  raw  or  prepared  state.  Dr.  Bell  further  stated  that  whiskey,  gin, 
rum  and  brandy  are  the  only  articles  which  are  required  to  be  sold  at 
not  less  than  a  specific  strength,  unless  otherwise  declared  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  then  adds,  "Tliese  spirituous  liquors  are  in  a  different 
position  to  natural  products,  for  being  in  all  cases  mixtures  of  manu- 
factured spirits  and  water,  the  relative  proportions  are  readily  ascer- 
tainable; and  further,  in  his  work  on  'Analysis  and  Adulteration  of 
Foods,'  he  states:  "The  application  of  a  uniform  standard,  which 
would  operate  alike  fairiy  to  consumer  and  vendor,  to  a  natural  pro- 
duct like  milk  having  a  wide  range  of  quality,  is  a  problem  of  whi(* 
a  satisfactory  solution  may  be  almost  regained  as  impossible."  He 
goes  on  to  say:  "It  is  frequently  urged  that  certain  limits  founded 
upon  the  anal.vas  of  samples  of  average  quality  should  be  laid  down 
and  l^:alized  for  natural  products,  below  which  such  products  should 
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be  deemed  to  be  not  of  the  nature,  substance  or  quality  of  the  article 
demnnded;  but  the  adoption  of  such  limits  might  lend  to  grave  dif- 
flcultiefl.  It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  men  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  adopt  any  legislative  measure  with  respect  to  limits  of  quality 
which  would  tend  to  discourage  production  and  dimioish  the  supply  of 
any  article  of  food.  It  would  manifestly  be  an  economic  blunder,  if, 
for  iustance,  in  order  to  raise  the  quality  of  milk  by  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  non-fatty  solids,  the  actual  production  were  to  be 
diminished  by  ten  per  cent,  in  quantity,"  because  that  would  enhance 
the  price. 

Now,  to  come  nearer  home,  take  the  late  ProfesBor  George  H.  Cook 
of  New  Jersey,  who  was  so  long  the  honored  head  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  who  wrote:  "The  state  law  requir- 
ing 12  per  cent-  total  solids  in  milk  is  not  too  high  for  general  inter- 
ests; but  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  protect  Innocent  parties  from 
being  charged  with  criminality,  on  account  of  failures  to  which  they 
are  liable."  Ur,  E,  H.  Jenkins,  Chemist  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  in  his  report  for  1882,  says:  "It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  to  know  not  simply  what  is  the  average  com- 
position of  herd  milk,  bat  what  composition  it  may  have;  what  are 
the  limits  within  which  pure  herd  milk  comes,  and  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  establish  by  law,  or  by  regulation  among  dealers  in  mUk,  a 
standard  of  composition  which  shall  distingui^  pure  milk  from  that 
which  is  watered  or  skimmed."  Here,  today,  I  heard  Dr.  Lee  speak  of 
average  milk,  and  I  pricked  up  my  ears,  for  to  make  "average  milk" 
the  limit,  simply  means  to  kill  half  the  CO'WS.  Nearly  all  this  milk 
l^slation  fixing  limits  is  based  OU'  averages.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
it  is  possible  that'  this  point  has  not  arrested  the  attention  of  legis- 
lators. To  adopt  averages  for  limits  really  means  to  condemn'  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cows,  because  they  will  take  their  turns  in  giving 
low  results.  We  have  just  been  told  that  they  found  average  milk  to 
yield  thus  and  thus  in  different  localities.  Why  do  not  (hey  tell  us 
how  low  they  found  the  milk?  That  is  what  legislators  should  know. 
Again,  in  the  same  report.  Dr.  Jenkins  says:  "If  we  will  establish  a 
minimum  limit  for  the  percentage  of  solids  and  fat,  which  shall  in  no 
case  condemn  pure  milk  in  any  locality,  we  shall  have  to  make  it  ab- 
surdly low."  That  is  just  the  objection  laid  down,  today  by  Prof. 
Coclmin:  "If  you  are  going  to  make  a  limit,  you  must  make  it  low." 
There  is,  howe\'er,  no  occasion  to  make  such  legal  limits.  A  man 
that  has  had  a  life-long  reputation  for  honesty  has  a  great  deal  to 
lose  if  charged  with  selling  adulterated  milk,  and  if  fined  and  im- 
prisoned in  consequence.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  under  the 
laws  of  these  seven  States,  if  it  is  above  this  limit  for  364  days  of  the 
year;  but  if  it  goes  below  that  limit  on  the  365th  day,  he  is  liable  to  be 
advertised  in  Ibe  newspapers,  and  to  be  put  in  jail  for  selling  adulter- 
ated milk.  Certainly,  It  is  the  limit,  not  the  average,  that  concerns 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  common  herds  of  this  country,  five 
out  of  six  produce  milk  that  goes  below  12  per  cent  of  solids,  at  times. 

Let  us  come  down  for  a  moment  to  the  recent  results  at 
the  Columbian  Fair,  and  notice  the  analyses  in  that  90  days  test  for 
those  Short  Horn  cows.  They  were  animals  picked  from  the  whole 
United  States  for  their  peculiar  merit  as  butter  makers.  What  re- 
sults do  we  find  in  that  test?  Fourteen  days  out  of  the  ninety,  the 
milk  of  those  picked  Short  Horn  cows  -was  below  13|  per,  cent  in 
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solida,  the  standard  that  is  asked  for  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  now 
established  in  Pittsburg.  This  was  not  the  result  from  IndiTidual 
cows,  bnt  from  a  herd  of  25  cows. 

In  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  rqxwt  for 
1883,  may  be  found  analyses  of  milk  of  known  purity,  from  12  herds, 
taken  monthly  throughout  the  year.  The  highest  analysis  was  15.47 
per  cent.,  and  the  lowest,  11.67  per  cent.  The  milk  of  sli  o*  the 
twelve  herds  fell  below  the  state  legal  limit  of  12  per  cent,  upon  oneor 
more  occasions. 

Had  the  milk  been  tested  erery  day,  instead  of  once,  monthly,  the 
numb^  of  low  results  would,  of  course,  have  been  greatly  increased. 
Again  in  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  report  for  1890,  will  be 
found  forty-two  analyses  of  milk  of  Ayrrfiipe,  Holstein-Frierfan,  and 
Short-Horn  herds  for  August,  1890.  Of  these  analyses,  twenty- 
one  feOl  below  12  per  cent  total  solids;  while  the  average  was  but 
12.11.  As  at  the  recent  Chicago  t^t,  these  cows  were  sent  to  the 
station  to  compete  in  a  butter  contest  of  the  breeds,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  breeders  sent  their  best  butter  animals.  Thus  the  best 
cows  for  that  month  did  not  keep  np  to  the  State's  legal 
limit  more  than  one-half  the  time.  The  breed,  time  in  milk, 
and  climatic  influence  have  almost  everything  to  do  with  tie 
solids  in  milk.  Feeding  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  result; 
tiwo  or  three  years  ago  we  would  have  regarded  that  as  heresy.  In 
Denmark,  there  were  over  1152  cows  in  112  lots,  on  9  farms,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Hie  National  Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  five  years,  for 
test  and  experiment,  with  the  result  that  changes  in  feed  were,  prac- 
tically, not  at  all  traceable  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk. 
An  exiwriment  conducted  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  gave 
similar  results. 

Skcubtart  Edob.  "THait  is  to  say  it  does  not  influence  the  qual- 
ity of  milk  but  the  quantity." 

Mr.  Abbott.  That  is  correct  This  deduction  is  further  corrob- 
orated by  the  results  of  experiment  at  Cornell  and  at  the  Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  advocates  of  high  limit  used  to  soy,  "feed  your 
oows  up  to  the  limit";  but  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  feed  will  not 
bring  the  result.  I  had  analyzed  weekly,  last  year,  the  milk  of  2C 
grade  Jersey  herds;  18  of  the  whole  did  not  at  nil  times  keep  up  to 
12.5  per  cent  total  solids.  With  a  standard  of  1:2.5  per  cent,  I  ask, 
what  would  be  my  poxitinn  in  receiving  the  milk  of  these  high  grade 
Jersey  herds?  In  addition,  we  found  also  amongst  these  high  grade 
herds,  four  shippers  thsit  shipped  milk  below  12  per  cent.  Now  I 
won't  say  whether  it  was  adulterated  or  not,  but  I  do  say  I  did  not 
have  the  chance  to  adulterate  it.  Taking  the  kind  of  law  that  some 
parties  want  to  place  on  the  statute  books,  I  would  have  to  hire 
deputies  to  help  me  serve  out  my  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  could  not  pay  all  the  fines. 

Dr.  Lee  has  spoken  of  the  great  honesty  of  the  fanner,  and  claims 
that  the  dealer  adulterates  the  milk.  I  consider  this  a  slander.  We 
have  had  milk  inspectors  in  Philndelphia  for  three  or  four  years  past; 
they  have  n-quired  milk  to  stand  lOli  to  108  by  the  lactometer,  and 
yet  they  report  only  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  adullenition.  ^Mint 
tradesman  could  make  a  belter  showing?  1  believe  Ibrit  llie  milk 
business  of  Philadelphia  is  in  particularly  good  hands;  that  we  have  a 
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Bet  of  dealers,  and  hare  had  for  the  last  fifty  yeara,  who  have  doDC  a 
straight  bosineBs,  who  bare  sold  and  do  sell  the  milk  as  good  as  they 
receive  it 

Marshall  &  Cochran,  milk  analysts,  had  throoghoot  the  year  1882, 
under  their  superviaioii,  the  milk  of  250  herds  supplying  milk  to 
Philadelpliia,  with  resuits  aa  follows:  Total  number  of  analyses, 
10,927;  number  below  12.5  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  3,352;  below  12 
per  cent,  1,041;  below  9  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat,  9,150;  below  8.5  per 
cent  of  solids  not  fat,  2,328.  Of  the  250  herds,  the  mUk  of  245  did  not 
at  all  times  keep  np  to  12.5  per  cent,  and  that  of  210  herds  did  not 
keep  np  to  12  per  cent  of  total  solids.  Samples  were  taken  upon  the 
arrival  (rf  the  milk  at  the  station  in  the  city.  If  pure  milk  never  falls 
below  12  per  cwit  or  12.6  per  cent.,  total  solids,  must  we  not  conclude 
that  it  is  the  farmer  who  adulterated  the  milk,  instead  of  the 
dealersT 

We  have  been  told  al»nt  the  limit  of  13  per  cent  in  Massachusetts. 
My  brother,  who  does  my  analytical  wori^  a  year  or  two  since  pur- 
chased in  Boston,  30  samples  of  milk  of  retailers.  Twenty-two  of  the 
thirty,  upon  analysii,  fell  below  the  standard  of  13  per  cent  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  which  I  will  read  a  paragraph.  Ton  know  who  Pro- 
fessor James  Cbeeseman  is;  a  daliy  eipert  of  nnsurpaseed  ability  and 
qnaliflcation.  He  says,  speaking  of  Boston,  "The  pretence  that  aU 
milk  sold  is  13  per  cent  is  a  farce,  and  every  one  knows  and  admits  it; 
bnt  the  fear  of  watering  keeps  the  legislature  from  amending."  Here 
is  the  error  of  standards;  that  is,  the  reason  there  should  not  be  stand- 
ards. The  chemist  should  simply  go  before  the  court  and  state,  that 
upon  an  analysis  made,  tn  his  opinion,  such  and  such  milk  was  adult- 
erated, whether  it  had  12  per  cent,  13  per  cent  or  14  per  cent,  solids. 
Adulteration  is  much  better  indicated  by  the  disturbance  of  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  component  pfiriB,  than  by  comparison  with  any 
limit 

Professor  Cheeseman  says  further:  "We  have  a  sensible  inspector 
who  winks  at  a  fn^at  deal  of  milk  between  12^  and  13  per  cent.  That 
is  all  very  well  for  the  man  who  knows  how  to  wink  back.  I  contend 
that  legislation  of  this  kind  is  in  the  interest  of  dishonesty.  Why 
have  you  seen  honest  and  meritorious  dealers  coming  here  to  Harris- 
burg  to  oppose  proposed  milk  legislation?  Because  they  are  stnnght 
and  honest,  and  do  not  want  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  unprincipled  in- 
spectors. A  law  that  makes  It  to  a  man's  interest  to  be  dishonest 
and  his  misfortune  to  be  honest,  ought  to  be  vigorously  opposed  and 
condemned  in  the' strongest  terms. 

The  Chemist  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  has  written 
me  as  follows:  "1  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  leaflet  sent 
by  yon.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  this  matter  in  band,  and  have 
so  clearly  shown  the  fallacies  upon  which  so  much  of  our  legislation 
has  been  based.  I  have  for  some  time  had  it  in  mind  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  our  New  York  State  law  per- 
taining to  standard  of  milk,  I  have  rarely  found  that  milk  that  con- 
tained 3  per  cent  of  fat  contains  aa  much  as  12  per  cent  total  solids, 
which  the  law  says  it  must  contain.  It  is  time  the  light  of  more 
recent  invoKtigntions  should  be  thrown  upon  the  hasty  comlnsions,  as 
well  »8  the  imperfect  work  previously  done.  The  legislation  upon  our 
books  pertaining  to  milk  seems  almost  farcical  when  we  come  to  see 
the  incorrect  and  untrue  basis  upon  which  so  much  of  it  rests.    1  am 
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heartily  in  BjmiKitliy  with  your  eSorte  to  correct  the  errors  that  now 
are  so  generally  prevalent,  I  want  simply  to  aee  truth  (science)  pre- 
vail." You  can  see  how  the  New  York  law  is  regarded  by  an  emi- 
nent authority  iu  that  State. 

Now  a  few  words  regarding  the  millc  l^alation  at  present  in  force 
in  this  State.  There  waa  an  act  passed  in  1869,  empowering  the  coun- 
cils of  cities  and  boroughs  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  milk.  In 
1878,  a  Greneral  Act  was  enacted  prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  mUk. 
It  bos  been  largely  enforced  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  securing  couTictious  under  it.  Next  came  the  act  of  1895, 
the  Pittsburg  Act  Of  all  the  monstrosities  of  legislation  that  ever 
defiled  any  State  statutes,  that  aot  of  1885,  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest. 
I  think  it  the  most  ridiculous,  contradictory,  absurd  and  unintelligible 
piece  of  legislation  that  ever  got  on  our  statute  books.  Philadelphia 
milk  interests  took  oo  pains  to  resist  it  when  it  was  passed;  but 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  apply  it  in  I'hiladelphia,  we  resisted 
it  successfully  in  the  courts,  though  the  inspectors  continued  to  har- 
rass  the  dealers  with  it 

Our  Philadelphia  ordinance  is  more  reasonable,  as  it  contains  the 
following  clause:  "No  person  ^all  be  liable  to  the  penalties  under 
this  ordinance,  if  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  be- 
fore whom  he  is  charged  with  any  violation  thereof,  that  he  could  not 
hare  ascertained  that  the  milk  was  altered,  adulterated,  impure  or 
unwholesome."  You  will  notice,  this  clause  resembles  that  of  the 
British  adulteration  act  While  limits  were  fixed  in  the  ordinance, 
it  is  held  that  there  waa  not  authority  for  it  onder  the  act  of  1869,  It 
is  also  said  the  city  has  not  the  power  to  imprison  for  the  recovery  of  a 
fine. 

The  amount  of  solids  in  milk  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  sanita- 
tion. I  agree  vcith  Ur,  Leffman,  and  disagree  with  Dr.  Lee  in  this 
matter.  MUk  simply  fumidieB  the  base  from  which  is  concocted  a 
ration  for  babies;  cream  and  sngar  are  often  added,  and  almost  al- 
waj-s  copious  additions  of  water  are  ordered  by  physicians,  usually 
from  33  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent  It  is  infinitely  more  important,  in 
order  to  secure  perfect  sanitation,  that  the  most  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness be  observed,  from  the  milking  pail  to  the  bottle  from  which  the 
babe  takes  its  milk.  Tbe  attention  of  inspectors  is  taken  up  with 
testing  for  solids  in  milk,  a  commercial  matter;  and  though  they  are 
health  officers,  sanitation  receives  scarcely  any  attention  at  their 
handa 

As  to  the  effort  to  suppress  the  sale  of  skim:  milk,  I  tliink  it  is  a 
very  bad  thing  for  people  to  come  to  the  legirfature  of  any  State  to 
gain  au  advantage  over  their  neiglibors,  and  outside  of  the  inspectors, 
this  is  the  animus  of  the  anti-skim  milk  movement.  The  inspectors 
want  to  simplify  and  ease  their  work  by  securing  that  there  shall  be 
only  one  Itind  of  milk  to  inspect.  He  who  has  sliim-milk  to  sell,  has 
just  as  much  right  to  market  it  as  he  that  has  whole  milk.  It  is  com- 
monly objected  that  if  we  admit  skim-milk,  it  is  likely  or  liable  to  be 
used  in  adulterating  whole  milk.  Let  us  look  at  this  plea  for  a 
moment:  Take  New  York  City,  where  skim  milk  is  prohibited;  a 
dealer  needs  a  few  quarts  of  cream  a  day  for  his  customers;  how  is  he 
to  get  it?  Will  he  send  up  to  Orange  county  or  Wa^ngton  county 
for  it,  or  take  it  oft  bis  whole  milk?  The  temptation  is  to  take  it  off 
his  whole  milk.     Again,  is  not  every  one  who  is  supfdied  with  whole 
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milV  able  to  Becure  skim  milk  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  if  lie 
desires  so  to  do,  by  simply  taking  off  the  cream?  There  is  a  detnand  for 
cream  and  a  demand  for  cheap  milk;  the  temptation  ia  to  meet  both 
by  robbing  the  whole  milk  of  its  cream.  The  law  forbidding  the  sale 
of  skim  milk  for  wlmt  it  is,  encourages  its  sale  for  that  -which  it  is 
not.  Thus,  legislation  defeats  its  prc^eseed  object  I  consider  It  one 
of  the  greatest  misfortunes  to  the  agricultural  and  dairy  interests 
that  any  branch  or  portion  of  the  agricultural  community  shoxUd 
tiunk  that  it  is  justifiable,  or  to  their  interest,  to  endeavor  to  suppress 
the  sale  of  skim  milk.  The  health  authorities  have  joined  in  the  hue 
and  cry,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sale  of  it  is  prohibited  in  New 
York,  Newark  and  Jersey  City. 

Skim  milk  affords  a  wholesome  and  dieap  food  for  the  million. 
Families  which  use  a  quart  of  whole  milk,  should  use  in  addition  two 
or  three  quarts  of  skim  milk.  It  is  asked,  "would  you  feed  a  baby 
on  skim  milk?"  Certainly  not;  neither  would  we  give  it  a  diet  of 
roast  beef,  nor  of  granulated  sugar;  but  is  that  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  sell  beef  and  granulated  sugar?  Neither  is  a  skim-milk 
fed  to  infants,  but  is  bought  by  the  pitcher  full  as  a  drink,  and  is  used 
in  making  bread  puddings.  It  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  ration  in  a 
mixed  diet.  Protein  is  largely  found  in  skim  milk,  and  is  obtained  in 
this  form  at  low  cost  You  know  that  protein  is  the  expensive  portion 
of  our  food;  it  usually  costs  about  25  cents  per  pound.  Skim-milk  is 
equivalent  to  roast  beef,  with  the  fat  trimmed  out. 

If  instead  of  this  a^tation  against  skim-milk,  our  health  authori- 
ties would  strive  to  make  the  people  appreciate  its  great  value,  if  our 
farmers  recognized  its  value,  instead  of  decrying  it,  as  some  are  doing, 
good  would  result  to  producer  and  consumer.  If  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia  were  brought  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  food,  I  be- 
lieve that,  whereas,  now  ttie  City  of  Philadelphia  is  consuming  an- 
nually only  about  one  hundred  mUlion  quarts  of  milk,  it  would  con- 
sume two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  quarts,  annually. 

Farmers  tell  us  that  we  cannot  compete  with  the  West.  What  is 
the  natural  thing  to  do?  Certainly,  to  produce  those  commodities  in 
which  the  West  cannot  compete  with  ua  They  cannot  send  skim- 
milk  from  Iowa  or  the  Dakotas  to  the  Bast.  I  believe  that  skim 
milk  should  take  the  i^ace  of  coffee,  and  of  beer  also,  as  it  is  both  feed 
and  drink. 

Some  may  think  that  only  patrons  of  creameries  would  be  benefited 
by  the  sale  of  skim-milk.  But,  if  the  creamery  proprietor  gets  an  ad- 
ditional profit,  does  not  this  at  once  make  him  a  stronger  bidder 
against  the  city  dealer,  and  would  not  the  result  be  that  prices  would 
be  improved  ail  around?  I  cannot  see  why  our  agriculturists  are 
not  impressed  with  this  view  of  the  case.  The  consumers  would  be 
hdped  in  securing  cheap,  wholesome  food;  the  farmers  woidd  be 
helped  to  a  better  market;  eveiy  one  would  be  helped,  and  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  a  blessing  without  a  drawback. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  BOTANIST. 

Br  THOMAS  UBeHA.K,  amami.l ,/ llu  Board, 

Mno-h  of  the  work  of  your  botanist  in  connection  with  his  official 
duties  have  been,  ns  heretofore,  the  numin;:;  of  unknown  planta  sent 
to  him  by  corrcBpondents,  usually  from  thoae  who  were  anxiouS  to 
identify  stnin'^e  weeds.  Aside  from  this  there  has  been  more  than 
usual  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  fruits  nnd 
pUintB,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  the  fteneral  priniriple 
on  which  nature  works  in  making  chanfte  hns  not  hirherto  been  well 
understood,  and  yet  in  more  recent  times  knowledge  has  progressed 
faster  than  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  at  one  time  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  plants  were  originally  made  we  now  find  them, 
and  that  what  little  rarintion  may  be  found  emong  them  was  a  very 
slight  improvement  of  no  more  importance,  Indeed,  than  the  difference 
In  feature  or  form  among  individuals  of  the  human  family;  and  that 
outside  of  this  slight  variation,  for  perhaps  identity  sake,  no  new 
species  was  ever  introduced  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  gen- 
eral order  of  things.  With  the  incoming  of  what  is  known  as  Dar- 
winian views,  a  sudden  jump  was  made  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
other  extreme.  It  was  thought  that  everything  was  subject  to 
change,  according  to  circumstances.  That  when  a  plant,  for  instance, 
had  been  growing  for  ages  in  a  comparatively  wet  piece  of  ground, 
and  then  by  some  circnmBtaneeB  should  find  itself  confined  to  drier 
regions,  the  plant  would  take  on  a  change  of  form  in  order  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  requirements,  and  In  this  way  new  forms  and  species 
would  ori^nate  by  reason  of  the  external  conditions  acting  on  vege- 
table life.  More  careful  observations,  however,  show  that  althoogh 
these  external  conditions  may  make  some  change,  It  rarely  results  in 
any  marked  deviation  from  the  typical  form;  hut,  as  we  know  there 
has  been  cvolntion  of  form — a  fact  which  is  readily  proved  by  the  stndy 
of  fossil  remains,  it  is  still  a  subject  for  broad  intellects  to  try  to  get  at 
the  law  by  which  these  vegetable  forms  are  changing.  While  the 
idea  of  general  fixity  prevailed  it  was  thought  that  we  could  only  ob- 
tain new  varieties  by  hybridization.  Hence,  when  any  marked  dif- 
ference from  a  normal  form  appeared  wild.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  the  two  species,  and  therefore  hybridization 
and  the  changing  of  the  environment  BO  as  to  act  on  the  organism 
were  regarded  as  the  only  two  methods  by  which  any  marked  devia- 
tion from  a  normal  type  could  be  obtained.  TTie  advance  recently 
cently  made,  anil  already  referred  to,  howeTer.  seems  to  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  belief  that  it  Is  by  some  internal  energy  that  new  forms 
develop  from  older  forms,  and  that  this  enerey  operates  by  reason 
of  some  condition  of  the  nutritive  forces.  Just  In  what  way  this 
operates  is  yet  to  be  cleared  up.  New  forms  will  appear  with  a  sud- 
denness that  Is  surprising.    One  may  have  thousands  of  peaCh.tiKfta., 
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or  mulberry  treea  or  willow  trees  or  of  any  tree  growing  perfectly  ap- 
right,  and  all  ut  once  one  form  will  appear  with  weeping  or  pendulous 
braucbes.  'lliousands  and  thousands  of  mupks,  beeches  and  birches 
have  been  raised,  all  coming  with  normal  green  leaves,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  one  will  appear  with  purple  leaves.  And  what  is  true  of  habit 
or  color  is  true  to  the  forms  of  fruits  or  seeds  or  of  any  other  character 
valued  by  the  agriculturist  or  horticulturist  Those,  therefore,  who 
would  improve  any  particular  race  of  fniits,  seeds  or  flowers,  will  ^jain 
far  mure  by  watching  these  little  wanderings  of  nature  from  a  nor- 
mal type  than  they  will  do  by  any  process  of  hybridization  or  culture. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  cultivation  will  make  fniits  or  seeds  larger  than 
they  would  do  in  a  neglected  condition,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  under  the  hiwa  of  heredity  any  character  thtis  acquired  may  be 
communicated  to  its  descendants.  Under  this  belief  raisers  of  vege- 
table or  agricultural  seeds  always  prefer  to  save  the  finest  and  the 
best  for  seed.  The  larger  ear  of  Indian  corn,  th»^  lai^er  tomato,  or 
even  the  larger  potato,  in  the  minds  of  many  good  agriculturists  is 
selected  for  seed  under  the  belief  that  it  does,  to  some  degree,  affect 
the  progeny,  as  indeed  it  doubtless  does;  but  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  selecting  the  individual  plants,  and  not  merely  individual 
fruits,  which  show  some  disposition  to  wander  from  the  type  in  the 
direction  which  we  desire,  rather  than  from  a  large  fruit  op  seed  from 
an  individual  tree.  To  illustrate  the  point  here  made,  a  cut  is  an- 
nexed of  a  brancliing  com, 

TRiis  one  plant  occurred  among 

hundreds  of  others  in  the  same  com 

field,  which  have  no  branching  char- 
acter, and  yet  all  from  precisely  the 

same  lot  of  seeds.    Instead  of  send- 
ing np  one  tall  stalk  with  one  or  two 

ears  of  corn,  branches  have  come  out 

from  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem, 

and  each  branch  has  its  separate 

corn  bearing  system.    Ko  condition 

operated  on  this  plant  any  more 

than  on   the  other  plants,  but  it 

branched  under  some  internal  law 

with   which  we  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted.   If  seeds  were  taken  from 

this  branching  com  and  planted,  un- 
der the  law  of  heredity  the  lai^er 

number     of     seedlings     would     be    , 

branching  as  this  parent  plant  has 

branched.     A    further    illustration 

might  be  introduced  in  regard  to  the 

color  of  grains.     There  are  white, 

yellow    and    black    beans,    but   no 

amount  of  artificial  culture  or  ont- 

Hide    conditions    would    change    a 
whole  crop  of  yellow   beans  into 

black  beana    In  producing  a  black 

bean  there  would  be  no  intermediate 

grades  or  shades  of  color.    All  at  once,  and  without  any  ezpectatioa 
11-7-84  r^,A,A,Tl,> 
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perhaps,  the  cultirator  finds  a  plant  among  his  wtut«  ones  bearing 
black  beans,  and  he  sows  them,  and  a  black  race  of  beans  is  the  re- 
sult. And  what  is  true  in  this  is  really  true  of  all  races  and  fiHins 
of  cultivated  grains  and  vegetables.  That  chan};e  to  some  extent 
can  occur  by  outward  agencies  has  been  shown  in  the  cases  of  so- 
called  pedigree  seeds.  In  the  case  of  wheat  Mr.  Hallet  has  introduced 
very  good  varieties  by  selecting  the  best  seeds  for  several  generations, 
and  possibly  every  farmer  knows  that  poor  seed  wheat  will  yield 
pooB  returns.  Some  actnal  experiments  in  this  latter  line  have,  how- 
ever, been  made  at  the  Government  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  North  Dakota,  and  in  a  recent  publication  illustrations  Iiave 
been  given  on  products  of  wheat  from  seeds  treated  under  different 
conditions.  Poor  seeds  resulted  in  poor  crops.  In  this  connection 
much  interest  has  been  attached  to  some  experiments  made  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  by  a  French  observer  named  Fabvre,  who  believed 
that  wheat  was  developed  from  a  species  of  grass  called  Aegilops 
ovata.  He  is  reported  to  have  selected  at  every  generation  those 
specimens  that  were  more  nearly  in  the  line  of  wheat,  and  that  he 
eventually  succeeded  in  developing  perfect  wheat-  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  there  is  no  record  of  anyone  having  experimented  with  this 
same  grass  and  with  the  results  as  Monsieur  Fabvre  claimed  to  have 
resulted.  Wheat,  rj'e,  barley,  oats  and  other  cereals  have  been 
cultivated  by  many  long  before  the  historic  age  began,  and  though 
they  have  produced  numerous  variations,  and  are  still  varying,  there 
has  been  really  no  evidence  that  any  great  change  has  ever  occurred. 
The  b^t  rule  foi;  the  cultivator  ia  to  carefully  watch  his  crops  and  to 
note  any  one  particular  plant  that  may  seem  to  have  early  seed,  lai^er 
seed,  or  some  other  point  which  he  is  desirous  of  improvement,  and 
then  to  take  that  particular  plant  for  seed-bearing  or  propagating 
purposes,  watching  still  among  the  progeny  for  some  one  individual 
that  may  come  nearly  up  to  his  ideal.  He  may  not  know  the  law 
which  underlies  his  change,  or  the  power  which  directs  this  energy, 
but  this  is  not  material  so  long  as  we  perfectly  understand  that  these 
results  follow  in  this  way. 


THE  SOFT  PHOSPHATE  OF  FLORIDA,  ITS  NATURE  AND  ITS 
AGIHOULTURAIi  VALUE. 

BV  Dk,  Wil.  PRSAR,  Clumiitoflhe  Board.  Slaic  Callrgc.  Ptnna. 

■  An  unacidT!lated  phosphate  has  recently  been  pushed  vigorously 
upon  the  fertilizer  market  of  this  State  under  the  name,  "Natural 
Plant  Food,"  about  which  many  questions  have  been  asked.  It  is 
really  the  material  known  to  the  fertilizer  trade  as  the  "Soft  Phos- 
phate of  Florida."  In  view  of  the  very  high  claims  made  fori  it  by 
those  offering  it  for  sale,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  briefly  state  what  is 
known  concerning  it. 

Hard,  nodular  tumps  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime  having  been  ftj^und  in 
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certain  rivers  of  Florida,  further  search  revealed  that  extensive  de- 
posits of  pebbles  of  simUar  composition  and  of  compacted,  rock-like 
aggregations  of  such  nodules  existed  at  available  depths  in  the  banks 
contiguoua.  Later,  it  was  observed  that  the  more  or  less  soft  matrix 
in  which  the  hard  "rock  phosphate"  ia  imbedded,  also  possesses  a  high 
content  in  ^osphoric  acid.  It  has  been  offered  upon  the  fertilizer 
market  for  four  jr-ears  past 

In  a  recet  paper  on  "Florida  Phosphates,"  (1)  Peacock  speaks  of  this 
material  as  foUows;  "Soft  phosphate  is  found  with  both  clay  and 
sand  soils  as  pockets  and  also  as  the  matrix  of  other  forms  of  phos- 
phates. It  closely  resembles  fine  clay,  being  usually  moist,  compact 
and  heavy.  Its  predominant  color  is  white,  but  it  sliades  through 
cream,  yellow,  gray  and  brown,  and  like  all  other  phosphates,  bleaches 
somewhat  on  exposure.  The  proportion  of  tricalcium  phosphate  con- 
tained varies  widely,  ranging  from  40  to  80  per  cent.,  the  average  be- 
ing about  C5  per  cent.  The  combined  oxids  of  iron  and  aluminum 
vaiy  from  3  to  14  per  cent  with  an  average  of  alx)ut  7.  It  Is 
usually  mined  with  pick  and  shovel  much  in  the  same  manner  as  clay 
is  worked  up.  The  deposits  generally  run  very  even  and  yield  enor- 
mously, the  average  yield  per,  acre  being  placed  at  5,000  tons.  In  the 
'land  pebble'  field,  the  matrix  is  a  soft,  porous  marl,  impregnated  with 
soft  land  pebbles  in  large  quantities."  The  treatment  subsequent  is 
very  simpie:  The  soft,  moist  material  is  stored  for  ninety  days  under 
cover,  ground  fine  and  bagged  for  sale,  having  dried  sufficiently  with- 
out artificial  heating. 

As  indicated  above,  the  composition  of  this  soft  phos^diate  is  sub- 
ject to  wide  variations.    Peacock  cites  the  following  detailed  analysis: 

Per  cent 

Moisture, .20 

Combined  water, 1.75 

Silicic  acid, 26.90 

Phosphoric  acid,  29.49 

(Equivalent  to  tri-calcium  phosphate), ^4-3^ 

(Soluble  in  ammonium  citt^ate), ^-^S 

Alumina  and  iron  oxid,  3.75 

Magnesia,  1 .  64 

Alkaline  chlorids,  ,50 

Oaribonic  acid,  fluorin  and  loss, '. 2.49 

Bicarbonate  of  soda, 1.19 

Carbonated  water,  1 .21 

But  cases  in  which  variations  wider  than  those  indicated  by  this 
writer  have  been  observed  in  the  course  of  experiment  station  in- 
vestigations: Thus,  a  sample  analyzed  at  the  Rhode  Island  station. 
(2)  contained  20.84  per  cent,  of  alumina,  2.52  per  cent  of  iron  oxid  and 
scarcely  any  carbonate;  a  sample  analyzed  at  the  Florida  station  (3) 
showed  17.14  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  0.50  per  cent  of  iron  oxid,  with 
2.50  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime;  while  an  analysis  made  at  the 
Alabama  station  (4)  showed  32.39  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter  (sand, 

1.  The  American  Fertfllier,  I,  72-3. 
t.  Bulletin  No.  13.  p.  17!. 
t.  BuUetln  No.  IS.  p.  B. 
4.  BulUUu  No.  4B,  p.  t. 
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etc),  aad  odI;  16.51  per  cent  of  phoepfaoric  acid,  of  which  only  0.32 
pen  cent,  waa  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  Dooe  l>eiDg  dissolved  by 
water;  a  sample  of  ground  raw  gonth.  Carolina  phoB^iate  rock  ex- 
amined at  tb.e  same  time,  allowed  28.73  per  cent  of  total  phoBphoric 
acid  aud  2.26  per  cent  of  available — though,  of  course,  the  Hoatb. 
Carolina  rock  too  ahows  considerable  variation  in  its  composition. 

Not  to  burden  the  eye  with  too  numeroas  figures,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  cite  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  the  several 
Florida  hard  phosphates  used  for  the  manufacture  of  super  phos- 
phates, of  similar  South  Carolina  phosphates,  and  of  these  soft  phos- 
phates, for  the  purpose  of  clearly  establishing  the  general  differences 
between  the  latter  and  the  former.  (5). 


Phosphoric  acid, 36.10  25-28  32.50 

Iron  and  aluminum  ozids,  4.80  1-6  8.70 

In  general,  therefore,  the  soft  phosphate  is  richer  in  phosphoric 
acid  Qi&n  South  Carolina  "floats,"  but  it  contains  considerably  more 
of  the  phosphates  of  iron  and  aluminum,  and  is  therefore  unfitted  for 
acidnlation ;  for,  as  lias  been  explained  in  papers  presented  earlier  to 
the  Board,  the  phosphates  of  iron  aud  aluminum  require  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  amount  of  {diosphoric  acid  for  their  acidulatlon,  and 
the  superi^osphates  even  when  most  carefully  made,  are  liable  to  ex- 
ti^nsive  reversion  of  the  soluble  phosfdiates  to  insoluble  forms.  For 
these  reasons,  the  soft  jrfiosidiate  is  pat  apon  the  maricet  lo  a  flndy 
ground,  raw  condition  to  be  apjrfied  to  the  land  without  any  farther 
prelimiiaary  treatment 

Id  the  circulars  presrating  the  merits  of  this  fertilizer,  its  rich- 
ness in  total  phosphoric  acid,  aa  compared  -with  that  found  in  super- 
phosphates, is  especially  dwelt  upon;  and  it  is  even  claimed  that  tlie 
acid  in  the  dissolved  rock  is  a  positive  souree  of  injury  to  the  soil. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  composition  of  the  acidulated  i^osfdiates 
likely  to  injure  the  soil  chemically  or  in  the  matter  of  texture.  There 
is,  in  properly  manafactured  acid  phosphates,  no  free  sulfuric  acid, 
and  the  free  phosphoric  acid  is  only  in  small  amount,  and  quickly  com- 
bines with  any  oxid  of  iren  or  aluminum  or  with  the  Ume  of  any 
calcium  carbonate  that  may  be  present  in  the  soiL  The  investiga- 
tions of  Whitney  (6)  show  that  the  capillary  beharior  of  solutions  of 
acid  phosphate  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  water;  so  that  no 
change  of  texture  of  the  soil  by  reason  of  any  influence  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  expected. 

However,  a  direct  comparison  of  the  effects  upon  creps  by  the  two 
classes  of  phosphates  affords  the  best  answer  to  the  questions  arising 
in  this  connection.  In  studying  the  problem  in  this  way  it  is  to  be 
recalled  that  the  relative  value  of  the  new  phosphate  will  differ,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant  u«ed.  There  have,  thus  far.  been  few  accurately 
made  field  teats  with  the  Florida  soft  phosphate.  There  is  no  reason 
to  b<-lieve,  however,  that  it  differs  in  its  Ix-hnvior  in  the  soil,  from 
other  lime  pho«phates,  rich  in  iron  and  ainniinnm.    In  a  paper  printed 
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in  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1890  (pp.  08-lOG),  I  have  qnite  fnlly  In- 
dicated the  general  reeiilta  of  comparative  tests  upon  phosphates  of 
this  description.  I  wil  not  repeat  here  what  was  ^htm  there,  but 
will  note  a  few  of  the  later  studies  upon  the  same  point.  In  Uulletin 
No.  48,  of  the  Alabama  Agricoltaral  Experiment  Btation,  Dr.  N.  T. 
Lapton  reports  a  field  test  made  to  determine  the  comparative  produc- 
tiveness of  ground  raw  phosphate  and  acid  i^ospbate  under  different 
conditions  and  to  determine  whether  decomposing  organic  matter 
converts  insoluble  into  soluble  phosphate.  For  the  former  test  two 
soils  were  used,  (1)  A  strong  red  soil ;  (2)  A  poor  sand;  soiL  'Hie  re- 
niltB  wene  as  follows — stated  in  pounds  per  acre: 
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The  results  here  given  are  not  by  any  means  conclusive.  The 
land  was  apparently  not  unifomily  fertile.  In  the  case  of  the  red 
land,  there  seems  to  have  been  enough  phosphoric  acid  already  there 
for  the  uses  of  the  cotton  plant  In  the  case  of  the  sandy  land,  there 
was  lack  of  phosphoric  acid,  bit  the  inequalities  of  the  soil  prohibit  a 
closer  generalization  than  that  the  two  phosphates  tuid  appi-oziinately 
equal  effects. 

Eight  mixtures  of  cotton  seed  or  cotton  seed  meal,  with.  Florida  or 
South  Carolina  phospliatea,  subjected  to  fermentation,  showed  no 
regular  increase  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid;  the  variations  in  the  re- 
sults are  so  lacking  in  uniformity  as  to  suggest  that  inequality  of  the 
mixture  was  the  principal  source  of  variation,  and  that  there  was 
probably  very  little  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  course  of  the 
fermentation. 

The  Connpcticnt  Experiment  Station  (7)  presents  the  results  of  a 
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number  of  field  testa  on  different  farms,  with  diasolred  bone  blacit  as 
compared  with  the  same  money's  worth  of  finely  pulverized  raw  phos- 
phates, of  lime  and  of  iron  and  aluminom:  Orand  Cayman  phos- 
phate, Thomas  slag,  and  Sonth  Carolina  rock.  The  results  may  be 
brietly  expressed  as  follows  in  terms  of  total  crop,  excluding  two 
cases  in  which  lack  of  uniformity  of  the  fidd  was  too  great  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  yields  thereon : 

Unfertilized  land,  100 

Dissolved  bone-black, 158 

tirand  Cayman's  phosphate, 161 

Thomas  slag,  1C3 

South  Carolina  rock,  141 

Here  again,  the  dissolved  phosphate,  though  quicker  in  its  action 
and  therefore  better  fitted  for  trucking  purposes,  was  not  for  the  crop 
used  in  these  experiments,  com,  greatly  superior,  money-value  (or 
money-value,  to  the  raw  phosphates. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Kxperiment  Station  (8)  a  test  of  water-solu- 
ble and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  ground  bone  and  South  Oarolioa 
oats,  carried  on  for  six  years,  showed  the  following  order  of  produc- 
tiveness upon  the  calcareo-magnesian  soil  of  that  place:  Bone,  floats, 
i-everte<l  phosphate  and  soluble  phosphate;  i.  e.,  the  order  of  produc- 
tiveness was  inversely  as  the  solubility;  the  absolute  yields  of  total 
crop  were  respectively:  5,641  lbs.,  4,092  lbs.,  3,667  lbs.,  and  3,290  lbs. 
These  figures  are  corrected  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  original  soil. 

Pot  experimenta  by  F,  W.  Morse  (9)  made  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Experiment  Station,  to  compare  the  several  effects  of  dissolved  bone- 
black,  ground  bone,  basic  slag  ("Thomas  slag"),  redondlte  (a  phosj^te 
of  iron  and  alumina),  and  "concentrated  phosphate,"  made  from  the 
latter,  gave  as  a  result  with  a  cereal  crop,  the  following  conclusion: 
"The  results  of  the  two  year.s  show  that  the  concentrated  iron  and 
aluminum  phosphate  compared  favorably  with  the  ground  bone  and 
basic  slag.  The  natural  phosphate  behaved  unlike  the  concentrated 
phosphate  made  from  it,"  giving  a  far  inferior  yield. 

While  the  result  of  numerous  field  and  pot  tests  made  in  Europe,  in- 
dicate a  very  pnonounced  gwieral  superiority  of  water-soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  over  the  insoluble,  it  is  evident,  neverthdess,  that  on 
many  soils,  especially  when  cropped  with  plants  of  long  growing 
period,  the  raw  phosphate  is  nearly,  if  not  fully  as  useful  as  the 
dissolved  phosphate.  This  is  especially  probable  on  soils  rich  in 
carbonate  of  lime  or  in  the  free  oxids  of  iron  or  aluminum. 

Be  careful,  however,  not  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  material; 
assuming  a  percentage  of  30  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  at  the  sell- 
ing price  of  |17  per  ton,  the  price  per  pound  of  phosi^ioric  acid  would 
he  2.8  cents.  The  phosphate  is  so  variable  that  it  should  he  bought 
only  upon  a  strict  guarantee  of  its  composition  in  the  useful  in- 
gredient. 

It  is  probable  that  different  plants  exercise  quite  different  solvent 
powers  over  the  phosphates  present  in  the  soil.  Prof.  B.  Dyer,  in  a  re- 
cent paper  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  showed  that  plant 
T-ootlots  possess  very  different  degrees  of  acidity  in  different  species — 

g.  AnnuaJ  Report,  1889.  pp.  IGB-lUl. 
>,  Agricultural  8c1«dc«,  T,  67-73. 
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a  fact  previously,  but  Dot  so  fully  shown  by  other  investigatorB.  At 
ihe  experimental  farms  connected  with  the  national  school  of  agricul- 
ture, at  Grignon,  France,  it  has  been  observed  that  oate  can  take  up 
sufficient  phosphoric  acid  for  a  luxuriant  growth  from  a  soil  rich  in 
Iron  phosphate,  while  wheat  will  starve  alongside. 

A  very  interesting  study  upon  the  capacities  of  plants  in  this  par- 
ticular has  been  made  by  the  late  Frof.  Walter  Balentine,  at  the 
J^faine  Station.  (10).  The  plan  involved  the  comparison  of  the  several 
effects  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  applied  alone,  applied 
with  raw  ground  South  Carolina  rock,  and  applied  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock.  I^e 
test  was  made  in  triplicate  with  each  of  the  following  plants:  Wheat, 
barley,  com,  beans,  peas,  potatoes  and  turnips.  In  conclusion  the 
anthon  says:  "While  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  draw  definite  con- 
clusions from  BO  small  an  amount  of  data  as  is  furnished  by  the  above 
described  experiments,  there  are  some  points  which  under  the  condi- 
tions of  these  experiments  the  results  appear  to  bring  out  sharply. 

iBt.  Different  crops  showed  a  decided  difference  in  their  powers  of 
obtaining  phosphoric  acid  from  crude,  finely  ground  South  Carolina 
rock.  Wheat,  barley,  com,  peas  and  turnips  apparently  appropriated 
the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  from  this  source  with  greater  or  less 
ease,  while  beaus  and  potatoes  derived  no  benefit  from  it 

2d.  The  greatest  practical  advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  fine- 
ground  South  Carolina  rock  was  with  the  turnips.  With  this  crop 
a  larger  weight  of  dry  matter  and  nlso  a  larger  weight  of  fresh  roots 
was  obtained  with  Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  from  the  finely  gnoand 
South  Carolina  rock  than  with  an  equal  amount  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  from  acidulated  South  Carolina  rock. 

3d.  The  indications  point  to  a  profitable  use  of  finely  ground  South 
Carolina  rock  as  a  manure  for  barley  and  peas  as  well  as  turnips, 

4.  The  acidulated  South  Carolina  rock  in  these  experiments  appar- 
ently depreffled  the  yield  of  grain  with  barley  while  lai^ely  increas- 
ing tie  amount  of  straw.  With  wheat  both  grain  and  straw  were 
largely  increased  and  in  about  the  same  proportion. 


REPORT  OP  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 


vinary  SurgioH  of  Ihi  Board,  Pkiladilphia,  Pa. 

X  have  the  honor  to  herewith  present  my  report  of  a  portion  of  the 
work  accomplished,  under  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  9th,  1889,  for 
the  year  ending  November  Ist,  1894. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  again  report  that  no  case  of 
conta^ous  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  found  within  the  State  during 
the  year,  and,  in  fact,  not  for  a  number  of  years  past;  several  sus- 
picions cases  have  been  reported  by  local  veterinaiy  surgeons,  but  a 
careful  examination  has  clearly  shown  that  they  were  cases  of  tuber- 
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culosia  or  other  lung  diseases.  Our  freedom  from  this  disease  is  dae 
to  the  prompt  action  of  your  Board,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Aaimal  Diseaiies,  and  inasmuch  as  the  latter  de- 
partment, through  the  National  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  de- 
clared the  country  free  from  this  disease,  it  is  hoped  that  we  may 
not  have  to  again  report  its  outbreak. 

Early  in  November,  1893,  a  serious  outbreak  of  glanders  was  re- 
ported at  Wilkes-Barre,  but  owing  to  the  active  co-operation  of  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson,  o^  Philadelphia,  and  the  local  veterinarians,  as- 
sited  by  the  Sanitate  Committee  of  Wilkes-Barre  City  Council,  the  dis- 
ease was  practically  confined  to  the  two  stables  in  which  it  originated, 
The  animals,  in  both  stables,  were  twice  tested  with  mallein,  and  all 
which  gave  the  characteristic  rise  in  temperature  indicating  infec- 
tion, were  killed  and  promptly  paid  for  by  your  Secretaiy.  When  the 
number  of  animals  exposed  to  the  infection,  and  the  character  of  the 
service  which  they  were  compelled  to  perform,  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation, we  have  causes  to  congratulate  the  owners  that  no  greater 
amount  of  loss  was  experienced. 

When  the  stables  were  first  visited,  they  were  found  to  be  under 
the  case  of  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  city  council,  and  your  Sec- 
retary did  not  deem  it  wise  to  change  the  administration  of  affairs, 
but  merely  confined  my  duty  to  inspecting  and  verifying  the  c<«i- 
demnation  of  animals  previous  to  paying  for  them.  Our  thanks  are 
especially  due  to  Drs.  Peaiwm,  Walter  and  Timberman  fiw  their  ac- 
tive, efficient  and  practical  co-operation,  by  which  the  expense  to  the 
State  was  greatly  decreased  wiliiout  in  any  manner  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  work. 

All  cases  of  glanders  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  r^Hnied 
have  been  carefully  investigated,  and  all  animals  found  to  be  infected 
have  been  promptly  condemned  under  the  provinons  of  the  Act  of 
May  9th,  1889,  and  paid  for  by  the  Secretary  of  your  Board,  in  all 
cases,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  owners;  and  the  amount  tbos 
8av>ed  to  the  live  stock  owners  of  our  State  has  been  large,  and  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  work  performed. 

During  the  past  year  but  three  outbreaks  of  Texan  fever  have  been 
reported,  all  of  slight  extent,  and  in  each  case  they  were  placed  under 
the  chanre  of  the  local  veterinarian,  who,  acted  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  officers  of  your  Board,  and  in  two  cases  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  members  of  your  Board;  in  all  three  cases,  but  recently  pur- 
diased  Western  cattle  or  those  already  on  the  farm,  were  affected, 
and  so  far  as  known,  no  outbreak  was  due  to  the  actual  importation 
of  Southern,  infected  animals.  This  condition  of  affiiirs  is  no  doubt 
lantely  due  to  the  inspection  of  Southern  animals  at  the  leadinjr  ship- 
ping points  in  the  West,  by  veterinarians  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Bureati  of  Animal  Industry,  and  also  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
shipment  of  Southern  animals,  except  during  certain  months  in  the 
year. 

Several  outbreaks  of  anthrax  have  been  reported,  and  when  the 
charncter  of  the  weather  during  the  Litter  portion  of  July  and  all 
thronirh  Auffust  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  anrprisinc  that  more 
cases  of  this  diaenae  were  not  rt-rorded,  Tbe  water  supply,  in  many 
paaturps,  was  either  dried  up  or  so  much  reduced  in  amount  as  to 
become  stagnant,  and  as  it  in  this  condition  carries  with  it  a  train  of 
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drcomstaiicefl  peculiarly  adapted  to  iDcreasing  the  aDtbraz  g«*mB, 
we  may  be  thankM  that  greater  lossee  were  not  experieoced. 

One  of  the  outbreaks,  near  Tyrone,  waa  the  greatest  in  extent  that 
has  come  under  our  notice  since  the  formation  of  your  Board,  and  one 
near  Beech  Creek  waa,  though  worse  in  some  respects,  confined  to  a 
amaJler  number  of  animalB,  with  a  less  total  loss  by  death.  The  oat- 
break  near  Beech  Creek  was  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Leonard  Pear- 
son of  Philadelphia,  and  the  one  at  Tyrone  by  your  Secretary  and 
mys^f. 

lliat  near  l^yrone  involved  196  head  of  animala,  pasturing  a  ron{^ 
mountain  eDcloBure  of  1,600  acres;  previous  to  oor  receiving  notice  of 
the  outbreak,  a  large  number  of  animals  had  died,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  their  carcasses  were  contaminating  the  air  and  water  sap- 
ply  in  various  parts  of  tbe  enclosure.  The  pond  near  the  centre  of 
the  enclosure  had,  for  want  of  rain,  been  reduced  to  a  mere  mad-hole 
of  warm,  stagnant  water,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  we  conld  probably 
not  have  devised  a  series  of  snrronDdings  more  favorable  to  Uie  rapid 
increase  and  spread  of  the  genus  of  the  disease;  for  while  it  is  true 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  disease  germs,  no  amount  of  violation  of 
sanitary  laws  can  create  the  disease,  yet,  with  unfavorable  surronnd- 
ings,  the  rapidity  of  the  spread,  and  the  losses  by  death,  are  greatly 
increased. 

Immediately  after  my  visit,  all  animals  not  showing  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  were  removed  to  other  pastures,  and  but  two  died  after 
removal,  and  these  were  in  reality  so  much  infected  at  the  time  of 
removal  that  no  amount  of  treatment  nor  satisfactory  sanitary  tor- 
rotindings  could  have  saved  them. 

SiMne  of  the  patrid  careaeses  were  foand  lying  close  to  the  stream, 
Uien  neariy  dry,  which  supplies  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Tyrone  with 
water.  The  attention  of  Uie  local  authorities  was  railed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  contaminating  the  water  supply,  and  through  this,  the  possibil- 
ity of  causing  disease  and  loss  of  l^e  to  the  citizens  of  Tyrone;  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  Secretary  Edge  and  myself,  all  carcasses  sufficient- 
ly near  the  stream  to  en^nger  (he  water  supply,  were  thoroughly 
burned  with  coal  oil  and  dry  wood,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
report  that,  although  rain  followed  soon  after,  no  sickness  was  caused 
In  Tyrone. 

The  usual  number  of  outbreaks  of  Hog  Qiolera  have  been  reporied, 
but  inasmnrh  as  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  your  Board  have  not 
recognized  this  disease  ns  cominc  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1889.  our  work  was  confined  to  Rfring  advice  to  the  owners  and  local 
surgeons  as  to  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  ftirther  Insses.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  thnt  in  this  res|)ect  the  ndrice  followed  resulted  in 
saving  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  animals. 

Dtiring  the  year,  8.1  ht-rds  of  cattle,  containing  1.464  animals,  have 
been  examined  for  tuberculosis;  n  large  proportion  of  these  have  been 
teoted  with  tnberculin.  and  in  nil  cases  all  animnls  found  to  be  in- 
ftTted  have  been  condemned,  killed  and  paid  for  under  the  provisions 
of  theart  of  issn. 

The  Philndcljihia  Board  of  TTenlth.  beinc  nnTinus  to  protect  the 
city  milk  supply  rennesfed  the  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  and  sur- 
geon of  your  Bnnrd  for  an  eTnminatinn  of  herds  in  tht*  suspected  dis- 
tricts laying  within  the  city  limits;  in  connection  with  Dr.  0-.  B.  Hart- 
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man,  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  Board  of  Health,  I  carefully  ei- 
amioed  a  large  number  of  herds.  Where  there  was  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion that  tuberculosis  existed,  a  tuberculin  test  was  made,  and  all 
condemned  animals  Icilled.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  notwlth- 
staDding  the  reported  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  district  north- 
west of  the  city  proper,  it  is  a  fact  that  out  of  590  animals  examined, 
but  nine  were  found  to  be  diseased.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  animals  were  allowed  to  run  at  large  upon  the  commons 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  and  that  dui-ing  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  Uiey  were  confined  in  stables  more  or  less  open,  thus  se- 
curing throughout  the  year  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  and  suf- 
ficient exercise  to  develop  and  maintain  that  condition  of  the  system 
which  would  enable  them  to  throw  off  disease  of  any  kind,  and  to 
prevent  the  permanent  lodgment  of  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  or 
other  diseases  in  their  systems;  for  while  no  amount  of  bad  ventila- 
tion, bad  feeding,  want  of  care  or  other  abuse,  can  create  tuberculosis, 
yet  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted  that  it  is  essentially  a 
disease  of  animals  highly  fed,  kept  in  tight  and  warm  stables,  and 
possibly  for  several  generations  bred  with  a  special  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  or  bntter. 

A  number  of  herds  have  been  tested  with  tuberculin,  and  thus  far 
we  have  found  no  cases  of  the  characteristic  rise  of  temperature  under 
this  test  whict  have  not  been  found  to  have  tubercles  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  body,  varying  from  a  few  in  the  mediastinal  gland  to  gen- 
eral tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  intestines. 

In  order  to  answer  the  many  queries  which  have  from  time  to  time 
reached  me,  and  which,  since  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Healtli  has 
demanded  a  certificate  of  the  tuberculin  test  from  each  herd  furnish- 
ing milk  to  the  city,  have  increased  greatly  in  number,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing condensed  method  of  making  this  test,  which  in  the  future 
will  no  doabt  exercise  an  importjint  part  in  the  attempts  which  will 
no  doubt  be  made  to  confine  the  disease  to  much  smaller  limits. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  test,  the  animals  should  not  go  out  of 
the  stables,  except  for  water;  the  stable  should  not  be  kept  close  or 
warm.  About  noon,  take  the  normal  temperature  of  each  animal  and 
continue  so  doing  every  two  hoars  until  10  o'clock;  I  then  make  the 
tuberculin  injection,  using  either  Koch's  lymph  or  that  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  If  the  Koch  lymph  is 
used,  it  should  be  prejjared  by  mixing  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  in  distilled  water  and  adding  ten  per  cent,  of  the  tuber- 
culin. I  usually  inject  0.5  to  0.35  c.  c  of  the  ten  per  cent,  mixture, 
varying  the  amount  with  the  size  and  condition  of  the  nnimal. 

H  the  tubereulin  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ia 
used,  it  is  already  diluted  and  the  proper  amoant,  2  c.  c,  or  abont  30 
drops  for  a  full-sized  animal;  the  amount  to  be  decreased  wiUi  the 
size  and  age  of  the  animal  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Animals  in  heat,  or  near  parturition,  or  sick  from  any  causes, 
should  not  be  injected,  as  the  rise  of  temperature,  if  any  takes  place 
will  not  necssarily  be  indicative  of  tuberculosis.  All  possible  care 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  errors  which  may  arise  from  these 
or  other  causes. 

When  a  lai^e  herd  Is  to  be  tested,  I  have  two  syringes,  one  of 
wMch  is  being  filled  by  my  aMiatant  while  the  other  is  being  used; 
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but  with  email  herds,  the  aasistaut  holds  the  supply  of  tuberculin, 
taking  care  to  protect  It  as  much  as  possible  from  the  entiy  of  dis- 
ease germs  from  the  air.  In  making  the  injection,  I  dip  the  point  of 
the  needle  of  the  syringe  in  cosmoline  wMch  as  been  prepared  by 
the  admixture  of  five  per  cent  of  creoline;  this  will  disinfect  the 
needle  and  lessen  the  pain  at  the  point  of  puncture.  Entering  the 
stall  at  the  right  side  of  the  animal,  I  place  my  left  arm  over  the  neck, 
pinch  up  the  skin  in  front  of  the  fihoulder  or  along  that  portion  of 
the  neck  where  the  skin  is  found  to  be  the  thinnest.  Holding  the 
syringe  in  the  right  hand,  I  insert  the  needle  and  make  the  injection. 

I  would  commence  taking  temperatures  about  nine  hours  after 
the  injection  and  talte  them  every  two  hours  untO  I  was  satisfied  from 
the  temperature  table  that  no  further  rise  of  temperature  need  be 
expected. 

The  following  table,  from  my  note  book,  showing  the  result  of  the 
use  of  tuberculin  in  a  herd  of  15  cows  near  the  town  of  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  will  illustrate  the  result  of  the  injection  in  both  healthj 
and  diseased  cows. 
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Killed. 

Noi  deairored. 

In  this  herd,  which  had  been  badly  infected  for  a  number  of  yean*, 
and  in  which  one  or  more  animals  had  been  lost  each  year  without 
any  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  until  it  was  pointed  out  hy 
Dr.  C.  S.  McKenna,  ten  animals  were  condemned  and  killed,  showing 
as  the  poet  mortems  indicated  in  the  table;  the  other  five  were  not 
affected.  The  table  of  temperatures  given  above  very  nicely  ^ows 
the  increase  which  took  place  under  the  action  of  the  tuberculin. 

In  addition  to  herds  examined  for  tuberculosis,  others  have  been 
examined  for  other  diseases,  and,  in  all  cases  attention  has  been  given 
to  all  reported  herds,  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  or  by  the  local 
veterinary  surgeon  acting  on  advice  furnished  either  by  your  Secre- 
tary or  by  myself,  and  the  amount  of  benefit  thus  received  by  the 
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stock  owners  of  our  State  has  been  rer;  great,  iu  comparisoD  with 
tlie  amuimt  of  funds   ippropi-iuted  fur  llie  piirpuHe. 

Under  the  Act  of  May  t>th,  1K»<J,  the  nuiuuut  to  be  paid  for  animals 
condemned  is  limited  to  |-,50U  in  one  year,  and  the  amount  available 
for  the  veterinarian's  services  and  expenses  is  limited  to  (1,000  per 
year — amounu  which  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  dutieH  assitpied 
by  the  acL 

In  furmer  years,  when  tuberculosis  was  not  included  in  the  list  of 
diseases  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  extended,  tliese 
amounts  more  nearly  covered  the  expenses,  but  eren  then,  we  were 
unable  to  give  proper  attention  to  all  cases  n'lwrted,  because  it  was 
known  that  the  amounts  available  would  be  exhausted  before  the  end 
of  the  year, 

Since  tuberculosis  has  been  included  and  our  larger  cities  demand 
protection  from  the  State  for  their  milk  supplies,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Legislature  should  grant  your  Hoard  a  greater  amount  of  funds 
with  which  to  prosecute  the  work  enjoined  by  the  act  alluded  to. 

The  follon-ing  tables  sh^w  the  work  accomplished  in  rdatlon  to 
tuberculosis  and  glanders: 
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Herds  Examined  for  lubercuhsh,  from  November  i,  1893,  to  Novem- 
ber I,  1894. 
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THE  WATER  SUPPLY  FOB  FABMS. 


BT  Da.  GBOROS  C  GROPP.  Sa'iilariat  0/  lie  Board,  Lewiiburg,  Pa, 

There  is  no  more  imporbant  matter  in  the  hygiene  of  the  farm  than 
the  water  supply.  A  good  water  should  be  soft  and  not  hard.  Hard 
wat«rB  are  mudi  leas  ralneble  for  coohiog  foods  than  waters  which 
are  Boft,  and  not  nearly  so  valuable  for  washing  as  soft  waters.  Hard- 
ness Id  water  is  due  ordinarily  to  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  calcium 
or  magnesium,  and  if  (be  water  is  very  hard,  it  is  commonly  believed 
to  be  somewhat  injurious  to  health  when  need  for  driDking.  Wat^* 
for  driuking  ^ould  not  only  be  soft,  but  also  clear  and  as  free  as 
possible  from  organic  matter.  The  water  from  a  surface  well  will,  at 
a  new  farm  or  at  a  new  building,  be  almost  always  pure.  But  alter  a 
time,  when  the  soil  becomes  saturated  with  waste  material  from 
house  and  bam,  the  waters  of  the  well  are  almost  sure  to  become  con- 
taminated; and  the  same  is  true,  although  to  a  less  d^ree,  with  the 
waters  of  springs.  It  is  now  well  known  to  physiciaos  that  a  number 
of  the  more  serious  diseases  to  which  the  human  family  is  subject 
may  be  spread  through  communities  by  the  drinking  of  contaminated 
water,  llius,  it  is  almost  positively  demonstrated  that  typhoid  fever 
spreads  in  this  way,  the  water  being  contajninated  with  the  excreta 
from  patients  suffering  from  this  disease.  Diphtheria  may  possibly  be 
spread  in  the  same  way,  as  also  is  cholera  and  possibly,  yellow  fever. 
It  hence  follows  that  water  of  a  good  quality  is  very  important  for 
drinking  purposes. 

The  sources  from  which  waters  are  commonly  drawn  on  farms  are 
the  well,  the  spring  and  the  cistern.  Wells  may  be  divided  into  shal- 
low and  deep.  The  shallow  wells  receive  their  supply  from  the  rain- 
fall in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  well,  and  are  almost  wire  to  be- 
come contaminated  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  unless  great  care  is 
taken  to  keep  all  the  surroundings  in  a  cleanly  condition.  Deep  wells 
may  be  considered  to  be  those  which  reach  to  such  a  depth  as  to  tap 
waters  which  may  come  from  a  region  ontside  of  their  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Some  deep  wells  reach  underground  streams,  but  this  occurrence 
is  not  common,  although  very  deep  wells  may  be  supplied  with  water 
which  has  percolated  through  the  rocks  for  a  great  distance.  Other 
things  being  equal,  we  would  always  except  tie  water  from  a  deep 
well  to  be  purer  than  that  from  a  shallow  or  surface  well. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  so-called  "ar- 
tesian" wells,  which,  in  recent  years,  have  been  somewhat  extensively 
bored  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  An  arteskin  well  is  commonly 
thought  to  necessarily  furnish  pure  water  becanse  of  the  great  depth 
from  which  the  water  is  supposed  to  be  obtained,  the  ground  traversed 
by  the  descending  streams  having  thoroughly  removed  all  impurities 
received  at  the  surface.  But  a  shallow  bored  well  is  not  an  artesian 
well;  and  bored  wells,  called  "artesian  wells,"  less  than  100  feet  deep, 
or  in  some  towns  and  villages  possibly  exceeding  100  feet  in  deptli,  do 
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not  neceBsarily  fumiali  pure  water  supplies.  In  stHiie  villages  in  Penn- 
sylvania, each  house  receives  its  water  supply  from  a  so-called  ar- 
tesian well,  which  in  reality  is  only  a  shallow  or  surface  bored  welL 
In  these  same  towns  and  villages,  the  houses  are  supplied  with  mod- 
em conveniences,  that  is,  bath  tub,  water  cloeet,  etc.,  and  all  tie 
waste  water  from  these,  as  well  as  from  Die  kitdhen,  is  discharged 
into  a.  surface  well,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  at  all,  in  such 
communities,  to  find  the  cesspool  and  the  well  In  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  so  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  a  very  short  time  a 
connection  will  be  established  between  the  two,  and  indeed,  the  well 
may  be  largely  supplied  from  the  cesspool.  It  is  clear  that  such  condi- 
tions cannot  continue  long  without  being  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
those  who  use  such  water. 

In  guarding  the  water  in  a  well,  it  would  be  proper  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  some  locations,  the  well  could  be  protected  better  than  in 
others.  Thus,  the  location  should  always  be  distant  from  the  bam 
yard,  from  pigpens  and  from  the  family  cesspool  or  privy.  Attention 
should  always  be  paid  to  the  slope  of  the  ground  aad  rocks.  Often- 
times one  can  tell  the  direction  of  the  underground  drainage  by  a  lit- 
tle observation  upon  the  slopes  of  rocks  and  soils.  The  writer  has 
often  observed  wells  which  almost  certaiuly  i%ceived  drainage  from 
the  bam  yard,  the  pig  pens  and  even  from  privy  vaults.  All  such 
matters  reaching  the  well  waters  would  injure  it  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. But,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  always  that  the  waste  matter 
which  is  most  injurious  to  any  animal  in  that  which  comes  from  its 
own  body,  and  hence  the  drainage  into  the  well  from  the  privy  vaults 
would  produce  much  more  serious  results  to  the  family  than  the  mat- 
ter wWch  drained  from  the  bam  yard  or  the  pig  pen.  Typhoid  fever, 
for  instance,  could  probably  nevei-  come  from  any  matter  that  would 
be  found  in  (he  bam  yard  or  the  pig  sty,  but  it  vfould  almost  cer- 
tainly reach  the  well  in  the  drainage  which  came  from  the  privy  vault 
Books  sometimes  make  the  statement  that  the  vault  should  never  be 
nearer  than  100  feet  from  a  well,  but  the  great  matter  is  to  get  it  as 
far  from  the  well  as  possible.  Indeed,  on  village  and  town  lots  and 
about  farm  buildings,  it  is  seldom  as  far  as  it  ought  to  be  from  the 
well.  The  danger  from  this  source  is  so  great  that  the  vault  should 
be  abolished  from  our  homes,  and  some  other  method  of  disposing  of 
this  waste  be  provided  for.  The  writer  believes  that  this  can  be  done 
conveniently  and  economically  with  the  different  forms  of  earth  closet 

Well  waters  are  also  frequently  impaired  by  small  animals  falling 
or  crawling  into  the  same  and  there  perishing,  such  as  mice,  rats, 
frogs,  toads,  earthworms,  etc.  This  annoyance  can  ordinarily  be  pre- 
vented by  mailing  a  tight  wall  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
surface  and  covering  this  with  a  tif^t  curb;  or,  a  better  plan  still,  is 
one  which  has  recently  come  into  use,  that  of  placing  a  terra  cotta 
pipe  in  the  well,  in  which  pipe  the  pump  stock  is  placed.  Then  out- 
side the  terra  cotta  pipe,  resening  a  proper  chamber  for  the  water,  the 
well  is  filled  in  with  stone  and  earth.  This  plan  almost  certainly  ex- 
cludes all  ordinary  surtnce  contamination. 

It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  well 
Is  not  circulating,  and  whenever  contaminated  the  contamination  re- 
mains until  the  water  in  the  well  is  exhausted.  When  waters  are  high, 
the  contaminating  substances  are  much  diluted.     When  the  waters 
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are  low,  the  dilution  ia  slight.  Heooe,  we  always  find  the  greateet 
trouble  with  well  waters  when  they  are  low.  Bickoess  on  farms  is 
most  common  in  that  portion  of  the  year — the  late  Bummer  and  early 
antnmn,  when  waters  are  unusually  low,  and  if  it  is  sutpected  that 
there  are  contaminating  influences  present,  special  attention  ahoold 
be  given  to  the  waters  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

llie  second  source  of  water  supply  named  for  the  farms  is  the 
spring.  Years  ago,  in  the  neighborhocNl  of  Philadelphia,  a  good  ipring 
was  considered  as  adding  very  much  to  the  value  of  a  farm.  'The 
writer  has  frequently  heard  farmers  place  an  estimate  of  fl,000  on 
each  spring.  Spring  water  has  this  advantage  over  well  water,  that 
it  is  continually  flowing,  and  hence  If  contaminated,  in  running  a 
etiort  time  the  substance  which  haa  produced  the  contamination  is 
carried  off,  and  the  water  becomes  pure,  while  in  the  case  of  the  well, 
the  foreign  matter  remains  there  until  all  pumped  out;  in  the  spring 
it  runs  out  Spring  waters,  like  wdl  waters,  may  be  hard  or  soft.  In 
limestone  regions,  spring  water  Is  commonly  hard;  in  sandstone  re- 
gions, «oft  Another  advantage  which  the  spring  has  as  a  source  ot 
water  supply  on  the  farm  is  that  it  may  be  frequently  conducted  in 
pipes  to  the  buildings  as  running  water.  Wherever  tihs  is  possible, 
such  a  supply  should  be  secured. 

The  last  source  of  supply  is  the  cistern.  And  ttils  Is  coining  into 
use  more  and  more  as  years  pass.  A  few  words  on  the  collection  and 
preaerration  of  rain  water  may  be  of  value.  It  is  not  poesible  to  col- 
lect the  best  article  of  rain  water  except  from  slate  roofs.  Bhiogle 
roofs  furnish  such  a  large  amount  of  wood  fibres  as  to  seriously  con- 
taminate the  water.  "Where  it  is  decided  to  build  cisterns  for  fnmiah- 
Ing  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  slate  roofs  should  be 
placed  upon  the  building.  In  filling  the  cistern,  it  is  well  always  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  trouRbs  on  thp  roof  collect  dust  and  leaves  and 
other  waste  matters  carried  there  by  winds,  so  that  the  pipes  leading 
to  the  cistern  should  always  be  so  arranged  that  the  water  may  dis- 
charge into  the  eistem  or  on  the  outside.  The  pipes  should  be  so  set 
tliat  on  sudden  showers  coming  up,  the  water  will  always  discharge 
outward,  thiit  is,  from  the  cistern;  and  water  should  be  turned  into 
the  ciHt4*m  only  after  roofs  and  troughs  linve  been  thoroughly  washed 
by  the  rain. 

If  the  cistern  Is  large  enough,  so  that  the  collections  can  be  made 
in  the  winter  time,  a  better  ciiiallty  of  water  will  be  secured  than  If 
collected  in  the  dry  and  hot  seasons  of  the  year,  for  the  reasons  that 
the  rains  wash  the  atmosphere  of  its  impurities,  and  the  air  is  purer 
in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  and  hence,  supplies  collected  in  the 
winter  are  purer  than  those  cttllecled  in  the  summer. 

As  the  water  enters  the  cistern  from  the  roof,  it  should  always  be 
filtered  to  remove  whatever  accidental  impurities  there  may  be  in  it. 
A  small  filter  of  the  size  of  a  barrel,  the  lower  part  filled  with  sand 
and  charcoal  through  which  all  the  water  should  pass  before  entering 
the  cistern,  will  do  this  work  quite  nicely.  It  is  a  common  ctifltom  to 
build  cisterns  in  two  compartments,  the  partition  wal!  being  ron- 
structed  of  brick  laid  in  rement,  the  pump  phiced  in  one  compartment, 
the  wafer  entering  the  other,  and  as  the  water  flows  out  of  one  side 
through  the  pump  it  Hows  throuKh  the  brick  wall  into  the  other  and  is 
thus  filtered.     This  answers  quite  well,  but  there  is  this  objection: 
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that  nuleBB  the  water  is  filtered  before  entering  the  cistern,  we  have 
water  on  one  side  containing  contaminating  matter,  separated  from 
the  other  only  by  a  thickness  of  two  or  tliree  inches  of  brick.  It  1» 
much  better  to  keep  out  of  the  cistern  all  of  the  impurities  that  we 
can.  If  rain  water  is  collected  carefully  in  thia  way,  there  is  no 
trouble  at  all  in  keeping  it  wholesome  so  that  it  may  be  used  during 
He  whole  year.  And  if  the  cistern  ia  located  in  the  earth  at  ent- 
flcieot  deptii,  the  water  will  keep  cool  and  cannot  ordinoTily  be  Air 
tingolshed  by  any  taate  from  well  waters. 

ia  oonclusion,  a  meana  of  purifying  wuter  which  may  be  contamin- 
ated, and  which,  there  being  no  oliier  supply  for  domestic  purposes,  it 
.may  be  DecesBaiy  to  use,  will  be  given.  Any  water  may  be  mode 
suitable,  ordinarUy,  for  domestic  purposes  by  Iwiling,  This  will  de- 
Btroy  anything  which  might  be  contained  that  would  be  injurloos  to 
the  human  family.  The  water  should  be  boiled  at  least  one-half  hour 
and  afterwards  cooled.  Filtering  contaminated  waters  will  remoTe 
many  Impurities,  also,  but  filtering  ia  not  considered  as  thoroughly 
reliable  a  meana  for  purification  as  is  boiling.  There  ia  this  objection 
to  the  use  frf  the  filter,  that  if  the  water  is  very  impure,  in  a  shwt 
time  the  filter  becomes  filled  with  impurities  and  then  fails  to  do  it« 
work.  In  the  hands  of  careless  people,  the  filter  may  do  more  harm 
than  it  does  good.  But,  if  a  filter  is  carefully  washed  and  cleansed  at 
fi«quent  intervals,  it  may  do  much  in  removing  impurities  from  the 
water.  Where  well  water  is  the  source  of  supply,  it  is  proper  alwayi, 
whenever  it  is  suspected  to  be  impure,  to  boil  it,  and  the  aame  may 
be  aaid  in  any  case  where  the  supply  la  from  a  river  or  other  atream. 
In  the  later  summer  and  autumn,  such  water  is  always  best  prepared 
for  domestic  use  by  first  boiling. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FOOD  INSPECTOR  AND  MICROSCOPIST. 

Bt  Db.  HSNRY  LEFFMANN,  /ksfitttor  and  Microscofiil  ef  thi  Board,  Philaillphia. 

During  the  past  year  my  attention  has  been  largely  directed  to  the 
special  topics,  UtoA  colors  and  food  preservatives.  Ri'cently  I  sum- 
niarised  some  of  the  results  in  an  article  in  the  Dietetic  and  Hygienic 
Gazette  substantially  as  follows: 

The  artificial  coloring  of  food  has  been  practiced  for  a  long  period, 
and  it  is  probnble  that  in  much  earlier  times  when  the  effects  of  min- 
eral colors  were  almost  unknown  and  the  aupertiaion  of  the  compoal- 
tion  of  food  far  less  developed  than  at  present,  the  damage  done  to 
health  by  the  reckless  use  of  colors  was  very  great  The  constant 
attacks  made  by  sanitari'  authorities  on  the  u!«e  of  mineral  substances 
in  food  have  tended  to  decrease  the  use  of  them  and  it  is  compjtrative- 
ly  ran'ly  that  we  find  arwnic,  copper  or  Inid  colors  in  food.  Among 
the  sulmtnnces -long  uwd  and  commonly  regarded  as  harmless  are  the 
Tegetable  colors,  indigo,  turmeric,  annafto.  and  logwood,  and  the 
animal  color,  cochineal.  While  there  is  but  little  poritive  physiologic 
12-7-»4  , .  , 
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or  clinic  evidence  to  Bhow  that  die  continued  use  of  these  bodies  in 
small  amounts  is  harmless,  yet  it  seems  to  be  generally  held  that 
they  may  be  employed  provided  the  object  ia  not  to  conceal  inferiority 
or  ajdultemtion. 

Almost  all  the  old  methods  have,  however,  been  ovei'thrown  by  the 
renvarkable  progress  in  the  production  of  artificial  colors,  whose  name 
is  legion,  for  they  are  many. 

Of  these  colors  it  may  be  said  that,  fortanately,  they  appear  to  be 
without  appreciable  toxic  qualities,  except,  perhaps,  in  large  and  re- 
peated doees.  Heir  distinct  character,  especially  their  high  tinctorial 
power  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  being  talten  by  mistake  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  have  cumulative  power.  An  incidental  danger 
from  their  use  arises  from  the  presence  of  poisonous  mineral  matters, 
either  accidentally  introduced  in  the  manufacture  or  purposely  added 
in  order  to  enhance  the  brilliancy  or  permanence  of  the  article. 

In  the  practice  of  using  colors  to  conceal  the  nature  or  quality  of 
goods,  the  wholesomeness  of  the  color  is  but  a  part  of  the  question. 
Among  the  foods  largely  colored  with  a  "view  to  enhance  their  sal- 
ability  are  milk  and  milk  products.  The  communityat-large  tends 
to  regard  a  rich  yeUow  tint  as  eWdence  of  good  quality  in  these  arti- 
cles and  dealers  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  auch  opinions.  A 
color  long  used  by  dairymen  and  milk  pun'eyors  is  annatto.  I  think 
the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  this  is  not  injurious.  It  is  said  that 
some  specimens  of  annatto  are  prepared  by  fermenting  with  urine, 
but  this  is  donbtfid  and  there  are  certainly  brands  which  are  free 
from  this  taint  It  is  a  vegetable  color  of  considerable  tinctorial 
power.  Associated  with  tumeric  it  is  now  found  in  several  prepared 
"butter,"  "milk,"  and  "cheese"  colors.  The  solution  is  usually  obtained 
by  the  use  of  some  fixed  oil  (cotton  or  olive),  or  if  it  be  desired  to  have 
a  wateiy  solution,  by  the  use  of  sodium  carbonate.  Tlie  oily  liquids 
are  added  especially  for  use  with  butter  and  cheese,  the  watery  solu- 
tion are  suitable  for  milk  as  well.  I  have  experimented  with  about 
half  a  dozen  of  the  commercial  preparations.  The  mixture  of  colors 
employed  renders  the  analyses  uncertain,  but  it  is  evident  that,  as 
noted  above,  annatto  and  turmeric  are  the  favorite  ingredients. 
Methyl  orange  is,  however,  also  used.  The  following  formulae  taken 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Druggists'  Circular,  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
nature  of  these  preparations: 

Annatto  seed,  bruised 10 

Turmeric,  3 

Ammonium   carbonate 1 

Cottonseed  oil,  75 

Lard,   10 

Extract  of  annatto,  10  ozs. 

Tumeric,    5  ozs, 

Irf^wood  chips,   2^  ozs. 

Cotton  oil,   1  gal. 

Concerning  food  preservatives,  we  find  almost  as  great  a  lack  of 
facts  as  with  colors.  We  have  not  so  large  a  list  to  consider,  because 
althoagh  many  preservative  bodies  are  known,  some  are  too  costly  or 
too  characteristic  in  color,  taste  or  smell  and  others  are  so  well  known 
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lis  dangerous  that  tlie  most  uDscmpuIoos  persons  would  not  ttae  tiiem. 
Among  the  preservatives  which  are  available  for  addition  to  food  we 
find  common  salt,  potassium  nitrate  (niter)  various  sulfites,  salicylic 
acid,  benzoic  acid,  sodium  benzoate,  boric  acid,  borax  and  baiting  soda 
salt  and  niter  are  used  for  meats,  bat  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss them  here.  Salicylic  acid  and  borax  have  been  of  late  years 
widely  used,  especially  for  fermentable  articles,  such  as  beer,  milk  and 
preserved  fruits.  Sodium  benzoate  has  also  a  fair  use.  These  articles 
are  sold  under  various  names,  such  as  "preservaline,"  "conservalinp," 
''rex  magnus,"  which  give  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  body.  I  ex- 
amined lately  a  series  of  five  of  these  preparations  put  up  by  the  same 
firm.  A  presen-ative  for  cider  was  found  to  be  salicylic  acid;  a  pre- 
servative for  meat  and  mUk  was  found  to  be  borax.  Another  sample 
contained  salt  and  baking  soda.  The  preparations  were  highly  recom- 
mended as  harmless  and  efficient  and  sold,  of  course,  at  higher  prices 
than  they  could  be  obtained  for  under  their  proper  namea  I  know 
from  conversation  with  dairymen  that  a  milk  preservative  consisting 
of  borax  is  largely  used  to  keep  milk  without  tJie  aid  of  ice. 

We  must  decide,  I  think,  against  the  general  use  of  food  preserva- 
tives for  the  following  reasons: 

We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  effect  of  the  long  continued  use  of 
small  doses,  and  it  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption  that  because  we 
have  not  observed  harm  it  does  not  occur. 

Processes  of  digestion  are  allied  to  processes  of  decomposition  in 
so  far  that  the  latter  are  frequently  preceded  by  transformations 
under  the  Influence  of  ferments.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  what- 
ever prevents  putrefaction  must,  at  least,  delay  digestion.  This,  as 
noted  above,  has  been  actually  ^own  with  regard  to  some  preserva- 
tives. 

In  many  forms  of  food  the  use  of  preservatives  will  enconrage  neg- 
ligence in  the  processes  of  manaifacture  or  permit  the  use  of  inferior 
or  slightly  decomposed  materials. 

"He  methods  of  preservation  are  not  wholly  understood,  and  there 
is  a  great  temptation  to  use  a  large  amount  of  the  preservative  to 
insure  success. 

As  long  as  the  sale  of  such  articles,  under  proprietary  names,  con- 
tinues there  is  no  guarantee  as  to  what  may  be  used.  A  dealer  may 
to-day  sell  salicylic  acid  under  the  title  "antispoil,"  and  to-morrow 
may  substitute  some  even  more  dangerous  body,  if  it  be  cheaper  and, 
at  least,  equally  efficient. 

An  interesting  question  is  as  to  the  effect  of  food  adulteration  in 
the  poorer  classes,  especially  of  our  larger  cities.  There  is  not  much 
literature  on  the  subject,  but  I  think  that  the  manner  in  which  food 
adulteration  effects  tiie  dependent  classes  is,  well  shown  by  the  his- 
tory of  oleomargarine.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  status  of  this 
article,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  least,  for  ten  years.  It  is  my  opinion, 
formed  after  the  most  careful,  thought  I  have  been  able  to  give,  that 
the  manufacture  of  oleomaiTKirine  is  one  of  the  humbugs  of  the  cen- 
tury. Defended  by  numerous  experts  as  a  "cheap,  wholesome,  and 
nutritious  substitute  for  butter,"  it  is  found  on  close  study  to  surely 
not  deserve  the  first  enconium  and  possibly  neither  of  the  others.  Its 
standing  with  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community 
is    based    on    the  supposition   that  it  affords  a  cheap  food  to  the 
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masses.  Well-to-do  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  do  not  desire  to 
eat  oleomargarine;  they  prefer  butter,  but  they  think  that  since  econ- 
omy U  impui'uint  in  tiie  lower  HU-utu  ol  society,  this  substituie  article 
enables  a  sating.  As  a  mutter  of  fuct,  no  poor  man  or  woman  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  cheapnes  of  oleomargarine.  It  brings  butter  prii%a 
at  all  points  at  which  it  meets  tlie  consumer.  Thousands  of  samples 
have  been  submitted  to  me,  and  for  all  purchased  at  retail  in  small 
lota,  butter  prices  were  paid.  It  is  a  charucteristlc  of  all  forma  of 
adulteration  that  there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  its  extent  ISome 
slight  modification  of  the  nature  of  a  food  article  is  brought  to  public 
notice,  and  seeming  to  be  of  little  significuuce,  is  allowed  to  pass  un- 
chet'ked.  A  foothold  thus  gained,  the  adulterators  find  some  advant- 
age in  a  little  further  modification,  and  bo  by  easy  steps  a  complete 
■ubstibution  may  be  accomplished.  This  principle  is  well  illuslruttMl 
in  the  case  of  oleomargarine.  At  first  made  from  selected  fats  and 
colored  with  annatto  and  turmeric,  whidi  have  long  been  used  iu  the 
daii7,  it  is  now  colored  by  coal-tar  products  conceniing  the  whole- 
someness  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  according  to  recent  analyses, 
samples  have  been  found  to  contain  paraffin  an  entirely  indigestible 
article. 

What  we  consider,  therefore,  the  known  inferiority  in  nutritive 
value,  of  this  substitute  to  butter  itself,  together  with  the  dangerous 
admixture*  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  furtlier  consider  the  extensive 
sale  of  it,  especially  among  the  poorer  and  badly  nourished  class,  we 
most  believe  that  it  must  contribute  to  preventing  proper  growth 
and  development  in  the  young. 

A  substance  called  Paskola  has  been  lately  placed  upon  the  market 
with  extravagant  claims  as  to  its  nutritive  and  digestive  value.  At 
the  request  of  the  editor  of  "The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,"  I 
made  some  investigations  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  article 
with  the  result  that  it  is  of  about  the  composition  of  commercial  glu- 
cose syrup,  which  usually  contains  about  equal  quantities  of  dextrose 
and  dextrin.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a 
trace  of  sulfuroas  acid.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  digestion  actions 
with  it  Solution  of  starch  is  not  converted,  nor  is  either  coaipulated 
or  nncoagulated  white  of  egg  altered.  It  must,  tberefore,  have  very 
little  nsefulnes  as  a  food  article  or  assistance  to  digestion. 

Tike  subject  of  the  regulation  of  milk  supply  continues  to  engage 
great  attention,  but  has  developed  in  the  past  year  no  specially  new 
features.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  plain 
that  mere  analytical  control  is  of  very  little  importance.  What  is  ■ 
needed  is  dairy  inspection  so  as  to  prevent  the  milk  of  diseased  cattle 
being  sent  into  market  and  also  to  secure  the  elimination  of  all  dan- 
ger from  illnesB  among  the  persons  employed  on  the  dairy  farm. 
Whether  milk  contains  2,  B  or  3  per  cent  of  fat,  or  7  or  9  per  cent,  of 
aMd»  not  fot  is  a  minor  matter. 

I  have  made  some  analyses  of  condensed  milks  and  have  found  none 
which  are  made  from  skimmed  milk,  at  least  not  from  cloaely- 
skimmed  milks.  In  England  several  brands  are  known  which  con- 
tain very  little  fat,  but  all  the  samples  I  have  obtained  in  this  city 
have  contained  a  fair  amount  of  fat.  The  brands  called  "evaporated 
crenm"  are  in  some  respects  to  be  preferred  as  a  diet  for  cihildren,  be- 
canse  the  other  brands  known  as  "condensed  milks"  usually  ctrntain 
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nrnch  caDe-sngar.    T^e  evaporated  creams  have  however,  a  eomewhat 
dJBtigreeable  burnt  tuste. 

Oleomargarine  analyses  for  the  Dairy  and  Food  CommiBaioner  have 
constituted  a  considerable  bulk  of  the  asalytical  work  on  food  during 
the  year  and  in  that  I  have  encountered  very  little  new.  Very  few 
mixtures  of  oleomai^arine  and  butter  are  in  the  market  Methyl- 
orange,  or  at  least,  a  coal-tar  color  nearly  the  same  is  largely  used  in 
the  coloring  of  commercial  samples.  The  details  of  this  and  allied 
matters  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  my  report  to  the  CommiasionerB.  I 
have  also  set  forth  my  views  on  the  milk-qtiestion  in  a  separate  paper, 
which  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  Board. 


SEWAOE  POLLUTED  STREAMS. 

Bt  PmMW.  C.  B.  COCHRAN,  Uifroterpul  aftht  Board.  fVtsI  Chiller,  Fa. 

In  this  article  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the  changes  that 
take  place  by  flow  and  dilution  in  the  waters  of  two  small  streams 
both  of  which  are  loaded  with  sewage.  It  haa  been  my  desire  to  set 
how  far  this  pollution  could  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  Chemical  Analysis;  and  to  better  inform  myself  in  regand 
to  the  character  of  water  supplied  to  pastured  cattle,  for  both  of  these 
Btreams  flow  through  pasture  lots  and  become  the  water  supply  for 
milch  cows. 

One  of  these  streams  has  its  origin  in  the  borough  of  West  Chester. 
It  receives  the  refuse  of  one  creamery,  teh  drainage  from  a  large 
slanghter-house,  anud  one  large  sewer  which  carries  off  the  waste 
tvom  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town.  About  a  mile  outside  of  the 
town  it  is  joined  by  another  stream  rather  larger  than  itself.  From 
this  junction  it  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a  little  more  than 
one  mile  where  it  empties  into  the  East  branch  of  the  Brandywine. 

The  other  stream,  called  the  West  branch  of  Chester  Creek,  arises 
from  a  few  springs  just  outside  the  borough  limits.  It  flows  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  borough  and  receives  a  large  part  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  town.  About  four  miles  southeast  of  the  borough  it  joins 
with  the  East  branch  to  form  C3iester  Creek,  which  flows  through  a 
thickly  populated  agricultural  or  dairy  district  for  a  distance  of 
Mghteen  or  twenty  miles.  It  then  empties  into  the  Delaware  river 
at  the  city  •>'  Chester.  This  stream  forms  a  water  supply  for  cows 
even  before  it  gets  outside  of  the  town. 

In  the  analysis  of  water  from  these  streams  the  following  determin- 
ations have  been  made:  Chlorine,  nitrogen  as  nitrites,  nitrogen  as 
nitrates,  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  nitrogen  by  alkaline  permanganate, 
also  total  solids,  and  loss  on  igniting.  The  results  in  all  cases  are 
expressed  in  parts  per  million. 

Chlorine  exists  in  minute  quantities  in  the  water  of  the  purest 
springs  and  streams,  derived  from  soluble  chlorides  existing  In  the 
p(dl  or  underlying  rocks  thiough  which  the  water  has  passed.     As 
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chlorine  is  a  constant  constituent  of  animal  matters  and  animal  ex- 
creta, an  excess  of  this  element  in  a  water  above  that  natural  to  the 
locality,  unless  it  can  be  otherwise  exjJained,  is  an  indication  of 
animal  contamination.  Pollution  hy  vegetable  matter  does  not  ma- 
terially increase  the  amount  of  chlorine. 

iNitrc^en  by  Permanganate:  A  determination  of  the  uitn^en  ob- 
tainable by  distilling  with  alkaline  peranaoganate  Is  one  of  the  ways 
of  judging  of  the  amount  of  organic  matter  dissolved  in  a  water.  A 
high  figure  for  the  nitrogen  by  permanganate,  accompanied  by  an 
excess  of  chlorine,  is  evidence  of  animal  p<^ution. 

Nitrogen  by  Ammonia:  Compounds  of  ammonia  are  sometimes  in- 
troduced directly  into  waters,  as  when  a  stream  receives  the  refuse  of 
a  gas  works;  but  opdinarily  their  presence  is  to  be  attributed  either  to 
the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  or  to  the  reduction  of 
nitrites  or  nitrates.  In  either  case  their  presence  is  a  bad  indication, 
as  it  shows  that  rapid  decomposition  or  fermentation  is  taking  place 
In  well  aerated  sunface  waters,  such  as  we  are  now  con^dering,  am- 
monia would  almost  always  result  from  the  first  named  cause,  i  e., 
the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrites:  Nitrites  are  transition  products  between 
ammonium  compounds  and  nitrates,  and  show  an  active  fermenta- 
tion due  to  the  agency  of  microorganisms.  The  presence  of  nitrites 
in  water  is  regarded  by  the  majority  of  sauitary  chemists  as  a  veiy 
bad  indication.  Dr.  H.  Leffmann  says,  the  presence  of  measurable 
quantities  of  nitrites  in  river  or  subsoil  water  is  suflBcient  ground  for 
condemnation. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates:  Nitrates  are  the  last  stage  in  the  oxidation 
of  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  They  are  normally  present  in  limited 
quantities  in  the  water  of  all  our  brooks  and  springs.  If  present  in 
excess  they  Indicate  previous  sewage  contamination.  If  absent,  or 
only  present  in  minute  quantity,  it  is  also  a  bad  indication,  as  it 
shows  that  destructive  fermentation  is  taking  place.  The  evidence 
furnished  by  the  determination  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  is  considered 
of  great  value  by  most  sanitary  authorities. 

Total  Solids:  All  natural  waters  leave  some  residue  on  evapora- 
tion. Even  rain  water  is  not  absolutely  free  from  this  residue.  Even 
the  hardest  and  most  refractory  substances  of  the  earth's  crust  are 
not  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  As  soon  as  water  falls  in  the  form 
of  rain  or  snow  upon  the  earth's  crust  the  work  of  solution  begins. 
The  amount  and  kind  of  material  dissolved  will  of  course  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  solubility  and  kind  of  substance  over  which  the  water 
passes.  The  sanitary  significance  of  total  solids  is  subject  to  wide 
variations. 

Badly  contaminated  water  of  springs  oi:  streams  usually  show  an 
increase  in  total  solids  over  pure  waters  of  the  same  class  in  .that 
locality.  If  these  solids  blacken  decidedly  on  heating,  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  considerable  organic  matter.  Oftentimes  a  more 
detinite  idea  of  the  character  of  this  organic  matter  can  be  had  by 
the  odor  which  it  emits  on  burning.  In  this  way  knowledge  of  much 
value  is  often  acquired. 

Having  made  a  large  number  of  analyses,  I  find  the  springs  and 
streams  in  this  locality  that  furnish  the  purest  water  give  analytical 
results  within  the  following  Umits;     ^ 
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It  ia  not  at  all  true  that  a  water  from  this  locality  is  necessarily 
unwholesome  because  it  does  not  fall  within  the  prescribed  limits  in 
all  respects.  If  the  water  conies  from  a  limestone  regi(m,  as  in  Ches- 
ter valley,  the  total  solids  will  exceed  the  number  here  given  without 
effecting  its  hygienic  value.  The  nitrogen  as  ammonia  or  by  perman- 
gante  may  rise  higher  and  the  water  still  be  usable.  This  will  be 
true  especially  when  these  products  are  the  result  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter. 

In  brief  the  analyst  must  seek  to  learn  in  each  case,  exactly  what 
his  figures  signify,  before  he  gives  a  positive  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  hygienic  value  of  a  water. 

One  would  feel  more  confidence  in  condemning  a  water  containing 
animal  contamination,  than  vegetable;  yet  waters  containing  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter  are  not  free  from  danger,  as  they  have  caused 
intestinal  disturbances  of  a  serions  nature. 

l^e  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  samples  of 
water  taken  from  the  west  branch  of  Chester  Creek.  Numbers  1  and 
2  are  the  two  most  important  s^oingg  which  form  the  source  of  this 
stream.  They  are  located  a  short  distance  northeast  of  the  borough 
limits  of  West  Chester.  Sample  S  is  taken  from  the  stream  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  borough. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  diown  in  3,  with  those  of  1  and  2,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  change  in  the  water  due  to  the  sewage  it  receives 
from  the  town.  Sample  i  was  taken  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
below  No.  3.  Between  these  points  there  is  some  dilution  of  the 
water.  No  further  pollution  is  added,  but  a  pond  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  points  from  which  sample  3  and  4  were  taken ;  and  here, 
deposited  filth  Is  constantly  decomposing.  Sample  5  was  taken  from 
a  point  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  down.  Sample  6  was  taken 
above  junction  with  east  branch  about  three  miles  from  West  Ches- 
ter. ITie  volume  of  the  stream  here  is  nearly  ten  times  that  at  the 
point  at  which  sample  3  was  taken.  Sample  7  gives  results  of  an- 
Hlysifi  of  water  of  east  branch  of  Chester  Creek  just  above  junction. 
The  east  branch  is  about  one-half  larger  than  the  west.  Sample  8 
was  taken  one  mile  below  junction  of  the  two  branches. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  this  flow  of  four  or  five  miles,  so 
far  as  can  be  told  by  the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  seem  to  be  due 
to  dilution.  Sample  3  was  taken  from  a  pasture  lot,  and  at  this  point 
the  stream  was  utilized  as  a  water  supply  for  cows.  The  fields  below 
this  point  are  largely  used  for  pasturing  cattle,  as  has  been  previously 
stated. 
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The  results  of  these  analyses  seem  to  indicate  very  little  oxidation 
of  the  sewage.  The  difference  in  the  results  can  be  readily  explained 
by  dilution,  since  the  volume  of  the  stream  where  sample  S  was  taken 
is  probably  not  less  than  ten  times  as  great  as  at  the  point  from 
which  sample  3  was  obtained.  'Oiis  is  in  harmony  with  the  well  es- 
tablished conclusions  of  sanitary  chemists  that  purification  of  water 
by  flow  is  a  very  uncertain  factor. 

For  a  long  period  of  years  it  was  thought  that  the  exposure  to  air 
and  agitation  to  which  water  is  subjected  by  its  flow  in  small  streams 
was  in  itself  a  sufficient  means  of  purification.  It  is  now  known  thai 
this  is  not  the  case;  but  that  the  removal  of  organic  impurities  in 
water  is  accomplished  throu{;h  the  agency  of  bacteria.  The  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  bacteria  in  water  is  good  evidence  of  organic 
contamination;  for  without  organic  matter  as  food  for  their  support, 
they  could  not  exist 

The  other  stream,  to  which  reference  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  rises  from  a  large  spring  within  the  borough.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  given  the  analysis  of  the  water  taken  from  the  spring; 
a1s«  an  analysis  of  the  water  taken  from  the  stream  outside  the  bor- 
ough. The  sample  was  taken  from  the  nearest  field  to  the  town  in 
which  cows  were  pastured  at  that  time. 
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The  sample  taken  from  the  stream,  judging  from  the  results  of  the 
analysis,  can  be  very  properly  regarded  as  simply  sewage.  The  odor 
of  the  water  was  very  decided.  Its  appearance  was  cloudy,  and  on 
beating  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation,  the  odor  of  burning  an- 
imal matter  was  obtained. 

I  was  informed  by  a  workman  who  was  engaged  in  cleaning  the 
stream  near  the  place  where  the  sample  was  taken  for  analysis,  that 
horses  would  not  drink  the  water,  but  that  cows  readily  drank  it,  and 
seemed  ever  to  prefer  it  to  other  water. 
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Still  furtter  down,  the  Btream  receives  additional  poUntion  from  a 
lai^  slaughter-house  and  pig-pen.  This  refuse  is  carried  hy  the 
stream  for  about  two  miles  through  pasture-lands  to  the  Brandywine. 

In  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country,  many  of  the  small 
streams  that  supply  water  to  farm  stock  are  more  or  less  highly  con- 
taminated with  sewage.  To  what  extent  this  pollution  can  be  car- 
ried without  becoming  a  source  of  danger  to  horses  or  cows,  or  ex- 
erting a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  milk  of  the  latter,  is  a  questioD 
worthy  of  investigation.  I>e8iring  to  gain  information,  and  failing  to 
find  any  literature  upon  this  subject,  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  out 
to  several  Veterinary  surgeons,  Directors  and  Chemists  of  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations,  and  others. 

In  reply  letters  were  received  from: 

Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  President  United  States  Veterinary  Med- 
ical Association. 

Dr.  R  S.  Huidekoper,  formerly  Dean  of  the  PeDDsylvania  Veterin- 
ary College. 

E.  B.  Voorhees,  Directs  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  Assistant  Chemist  University  of  Wisconsin  Agn 
cural  Experiment  Station. 

E.  H.  Jenkins,  Vice  Director  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  New  Haven. 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  Chemist,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Geneva. 

R.  C.  Kedzie,  Director  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

D.  E.  Salman,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Isaiah  Michener,  V.  S.  Carversville,  Pa. 

W.  0.  Atwater,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Wesleyan  University,  and  Di- 
rector Storr's  Experiment  Station,  Middletown,  Conn. 

A.  O.  True,  Director  of  Office  of  Agriculturxl  Experiment  Stations, 
Washinprton,  D.  C. 

Wm.  Prear,  Ph.,  D.,  Vice  Director  and  Chemist,  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ex-ofHcio  Chemist  to  State 
Board  of  Agriculture, 

Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  Dean,  Veterinary  Department  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  West  Grove,  Pennsylvania.  "^ 

John  McClintock,  President  State  Dairymen's  Association,  Pa. 

J.  B,  Phelps,  ConneautviUe,  Pa. 

Eastbum  Beeder,  State  T>airv  C.mmissioner,  Pa. 

AKTlcultural   CoUege   P.    O.. 
Ing-ham  Co.,  Mich.,  September  20,  1894, 
C  B.  Cochran; 

I>ear  Sir:  Tour  favor  of  IBth  received.    In  recard  to  Influence  of  sewage  water 
on  health  of  animals,   unfortunately,   or  fortunately  rather,  I   can   give  no   In- 
formation, as  there  are  no  herds  In  our  nelKhborhood  that  drink  sewage  water 
even    when    diluted,    but    there    are    some    herds    that    drink    from    stagnant 
ponds,  and  the  condensed   milk  factories  refuse  the  milk   From  such   cows   tor 
the  reason  that  condensed  milk  made  from  such  material  will  not  keep.     Care- 
ful Inspection  of  the  water  supply  on  dairy  farms   Is  made  by  our  manufac- 
turers.   This  Is  reasonable,  for  Job,  thousands  of  years  ago,  made  the  aenalbla 
Inquiry,  "Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?" 
Wishing  you  auccess  in  your,  laudable  inquiry,   I  remain, 
Toure  faithfully. 
(Bicnod).  R.  a  KBJDZHtj  (^ 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  1,  189*. 
C.  B.  Cochran.  M.  A..  B14  South  High  Street.  West  Chester,  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir:  Tours  of  August  22d  la  before  me.  I  cannot.glve  you  any  accurate 
lnforma>tlon  on  the  point  you  raise,  I  am  told  that  one  of  our  crea.merlea  (ound 
It  neceasary  to  cut  oft  from  the  creamery  patrons  whose  cows  had 
access  to  a  very  badly  polluted  stream  because  the  quality  of  the  butter 
was  effected  by  their  milk.  I  know  cows  do  drink  of  polluted  streams  without 
Immediately  apparent  efCect  on  their  health. 

Possibly  J.  a.  Klrkham  of  Newaklnga  ton.  Conn.,  who  has  had  trouble  on  ac- 
count ot  a  polluted  stream  can  give  you  some  UgRt  on  the  matter. 
Truly  youra. 
(Signed).  B.    H.   JENKINS. 

Madison,   Wis.,   September  II,  1894. 
C.  B.  Cochran,  M.  A.,  6H  South  High  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir;  Your  favor  ot  the  22d  ult.  to  Prof.  Henry  was  referred  to  me  on  my 
return  to  the  city  after  a  short  vacation.  In  reply  will  aay  that  I  know  ot  no 
experimental  data  concerning  the  Influence  ot  sewage  on  milch  cows  or  the 
quality  of  the  milk  produced.  Lawes  &  Gilberts'  reports  on  the  utilization  of 
sewage  make  no  mention  of  the  influence  of  the  sewage  grass  on  the  quality  of 
the  milk.  The  hay  fed  In  some  ot  their  experiments  camt;  from  land  that  had 
received  9.0<Ki  tons  ot  sewage  per  acre  per  year. 

In  Dammann's  Gesundheltspfledge  d.  Idw.  Haussaugethlere  are  given  several 
reports  of  disease  produced  by  excessive  feeding  of  sewage  bay,  but  ot  course, 
that  la  another  question. 

Konig  has  a  chapter  on  the  Danger  to  Cattle  from  Pollution  of  Water,  In  his 
nUtera,  Idw  wlcht.  Stofte.  where  he  states  that  milch  cows  may  easily  produce 
milk  of  faulty  composition  by  drinking  from  polluted  water,  and  sums  up  the 
matter  as  follows:  "All  components  of  water  supply  which  are  either  foreign 
to  it  and  are  abnormal,  or  which  change  the  ordinary  qualities  of  the  water 
or  produce  an  abnormal  fodder,  when  applied  to  growing  crops,  In  general  con- 
demn  the  water   for   the  use  of  stock." 

No  direct  experiments  on  the  subject  have  ever  been  made  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  At  least,  I  have  gone  over  a  large  share  ot  our  aolentic  periodical 
literature  without  finding  any  Information  In  regard  to  the  question. 

Regretting  I  am  not  able  to  help  you  out  further.  I  am, 

Tours  respectfully, 
(Signed).  P.  W.  WOLL. 

Newport,  B.   I.,   Veterinary   Infirmary. 
September  20.   18M. 
C.  B.  Cochran,  Esq.: 

Dea"  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  September  11th  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here.  The 
moat  Important  case  I  remember  Is  where  the  aewage  ol  a  small  town  emptied 
Into  meadows  below.  Every  horse  pastured  on  the  meadow  for  some  years  was 
atCected  with  periodic  ophthalmia.  A  drain  was  made  to  divert  sewage  and  the 
disease  disappeared.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  my  notes  or  library  here,  but 
win  be  back  In  New  Tork  early  In  October  and  will  look  the  matter  up. 
Very  truly  yours. 
(Signed.)  ROSH  S,  HUIDEKOPBft, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
September  13,  1894. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran,  West  Chester,  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  favor  of  the  11th  Inst.  Is  received.  We  have  no  eipermental 
data  showing  the  effect  upon  the  health  ot  milch  cowa.  or  upon  the  quality  oC 
the  milk  produced  when  the  animala  have  access  to  badly  polluted  water.  We 
have  evidence,  however,  In  a  general  way  that  the  drinking  of  Impure  water 
does  affect  the  quality  ot  the  milk  and  Injure  the  health  of  the  animal.  I  do  not 
know  what  effect  polluted  water  may  have  on  the  health  of  horses. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  more  dednlte  Information  upon  this  point. 
I  would,  however,  refer  you  to  th.^  journal  ot  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
for  1893,  page  726.  where  you  will  find  Is  a  very  excellent  article  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  Prof.  J.  Wortley  Axe. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)  E.  B.  VOORHBBS. 

Washington,  D.   C, 
October  11,  1894. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran.  614  South  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  making  Inquiry  as  to  the  effect  ot  sewage  on 
milk,  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  literature  beHrtnir  o 


iubJecC.    The  only  case  to  which  I  can  point  Is  that  reported  by^Vandt 
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hoydonck  and  mentioned  In  Excierlment  Station  Record,  vol  V.p.  1M4.  He  re- 
ports a  case  In  which  all  of  the  cows  In  a  little  village  In  Switzerland  com- 
menced to  t^ve  bitter  milk.  The  milk  frothed  badly  during  creaming,  appeared 
to  be  In  vigorous  fermentation  and  was  very  bitter.  The  source  of  the  trouble 
was  finally  discovered  In  the  excessive  feeding  of  Swedish  turnips  which  had 
been  washed  In  foul  ditch  water.  If  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  these  European 
villages  in  farm  districts  you  will  understand  that  the  ditch  water  running 
through  the  streets  la  very  much  like  sewage.  We  have  looked  over  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  tor  the  past  three  years  but  find  no  article 
on  this  question. 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed.)  A.  C.  TRUE, 

Director. 

Philadelphia,  September  iz,  18M. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran: 

E>ear  Sir:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  (avor  of  September  S,  but  I  am  »orry  to  say 
that  I  cannot  refer  you  to  any  literature  bearing  specially  upon  the  subject  of 
your  letter.  I  can  only  say  that  tht  most  I  have  noted  on  this  subject  myself 
has  been  occcaslonal  articles  in  current  veterinary  Journals  where  aertoua  and 
fatal  Illnesses  have  been  attributed  to  the  drinking  water  from  Impure  streams, 
ponds,  etc.  I  am  led  to  believe  from  personal  observations  that  Impure  water 
supply  and  atreams  that  are  polluted  by  sewerage  and  other  offensive  products 
are  very  great  factors  In  the  production  of  diseased  conditions  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  generally  attributed  to  other  cauEes,  I  mean  by  this  to  say  that  the 
drinking  water  is  not  only  the  direct  cause  Itself,  but  many,  many  times  a  ve- 
hicle, for  admission  to  the  system  of  poisonous  products  that  produce  many 
forms  of  disease  that  still  remain  clouded  as  to  the  exact  method  of  propagation. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)  W.  HORACE  HOSKINS. 

Geneva,  N.  T., 
August  31,  1894. 
C.  B.  Cochran,  West  Chester,  Pa: 

Dear  Sir:  I  know  of  no  published  literature  referring  to  the  subject  you  laen- 
tlon.  It  Is  a  well-known  tact  among  cheese  makers  that  an  impure  water  sup- 
ply for  cows  will  cause  the  milk  to  produce  floating  curds,  a  usual  sign  of  con- 
tamination of  some  sort.  Cheese  factories  located  In  low  places  are  much  more 
troubled  In  this  way  than  In  upland  places.  In  dry  seasons  all  factories  are 
more  troubled  than  at  other  times.  These  observations  all  go  to  show  that  the 
milk  Is  seriously  affected  by  impure  water  supply  for  cows,  so  that  their  mltk  Is 
more  or  less  unfitted  for  giving  the  best  results  In  cheese  makli-g. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)  J.  L.  VAN  SLTKB. 

State  College,  Centre  county.  Pa., 
October  S,  1S94. 
C.  B.  Cochran.  514  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir:  Pardon  my  long  delay  In  replying  tO  your  queries  concerning  the  In- 
fluence of  sewage -polluted  water  upon  the  health  of  cattle.  I  have  been  so  pushed 
thlB  fall  by  routine  work  that  I  have  been  unable  to  go  over  the  literature  at 
my  command  to  see  what  there  Is  bearing  directly  upon  It. 

I  regret  that  I  find  practically  nothing  of  direct  bearing;  nothing  I  tear  which 
you  have  not  already  In  hand. 

Tbe  question  resolves  Itself  Into  several: 

1.  Are  the  chemical  Impurities  of  sewage  water  Injurious  to  horses  and  cows? 

2.  Are  the  human  disease  bacteria  of  such  water  (a)  likely  to  transmit  dis- 
ease to  the  cattle;  (b)  likely  to  pass  into  the  milk  by  external  or  Internal  meth- 
ods of  communication? 

3.  Do  specific  germs  of  bovine  or  horse  diseases  occur  therein,  and  are  they 
likely  to  be  taken  up  from  such  media? 

I  suppose  we  may  lay  the  same  stress  upon  the  chemical  Impurities  In  the  case 
of  cattle  as  of  men,    I  find  no  speoiflo  instances  of  Injury. 

An  to  the  transmission  of  human  disease  (such  as  tuberculosis,  e.  g.)  to  cattle 
through  water,  I  find  nothing  apeciflc.  But  the  obser\-ation  of  Auerbach  regard- 
ing the  transmission  of  the  bacilli  of  green  foods  to  milk  by  means  of  the  animal 
is  very  suggestive;  It  needs  corroboration,  however. 

Finally,  the  peculiarity  of  outbreak  and  localization  of  the  so-called  "mias- 
matic" diseases  of  cattle  (anthrax,  black  quarter,  etc.)  and  of  similar  diseases 
of  the  horse.would  indicate  a  sewage  polluted  water  as  an  excellent  place  for 
•ueh  germs  to  thrive.  i 

N<Hr  oan  It  b«  questioned  that  city  sewage  derived  from  stables  and  abbatotra. 
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In  part,  would  carry  dlseoBeB  of  cattle  as  well  aa  of  man;  only  It  would  verr 
rarely  happen  that  cattle  drink  such  water  The  sewage  pollution  to  which 
you  refer  Is  from  the  farm  or  village  privy  and  from  the  barnyard. 

I  have  gone  carefully  over  my  comqlete  file  ot  the  VIertelJah  ersachrlft  fur 
NahrungB  und  Gen usemlttel-C hemic;  over  the  last  five  years'  volumes  of  the 
Jahreaberlcht  der  Agrlkultur-Chemle ;  over  the  Index  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  (covering  American  experiment  station  Investigation);  over  the  special 
treatises  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  upon  diseases  of  horse  and 
cattle,  and  over  Grotenfell's  new  work  on  bacteria  In  relation  to  the  dairy.  II 
may  be  that  as  I  was  obliged  to  cover  the  ground  hastily  t  have  overlooked 
something  of  Importance,  but  T  believe  not.  Certainly  the  indexes  show  nothing 
upon  the  subject.  I  am  Just  on  the  eve  of  a  business  trip  and  am  obliged  to 
write  very  hastily.    Please  pardon  the  summary  fashion  of  this  letter. 

I  aball  be  very  happy  to  do  anything  further  I  can  for  you. 
Very  truly, 

WM.  FREAK. 

The  following  notes  on  Influence  of  drinking  water  (Its  quality  and  purity) 
upon  milk,  aocompanled  Dr.  Frear's  letter: 

Grotenfelt,  Principles  of  Modern  Dairy  Practice  from  a  Bacterlglcal  Point 
of  View,  1894.  makes  no  reference  to  the  subject. 

The  Zieltschrlft  des  Landes  Zentralverelns  fur  die  Provlnz  Sachen  (Molkerle 
Ztg.,  ISSO.  12.)  emphasizes  the  need  of  drinking  water  free  from  harmful  contam- 
nation  (products  of  putrefaction),  but  gives  no  evidence  to  support  Its  directions. 
(Vyschr.  Chem.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmlttel,  6,  3.) 

N.  Auerbach  (Agricultural  Science.  S,  35-6),  concludes  that  milk  from  cattle 
fed  with  green  foods  Is  contaminated  by  Bacillus  butyricus,  but  that  this  bacil- 
lus 1b  absent  when  dry  foods  are  fed.  lie  believes  this  germ  resistant  to  the  de- 
structive influencea  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  that  it  Is  In  ^me  manner  con- 
veyed from  the  faeces  Into  the  milk. 

Dr.  MIchener  (Special  Heport  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  p.  16).  writing  of  water  standing  In  hollows  In  pastures,  says; 
"Such  water  Is  stagnant.  The  organic  matter  soon  undergoes  decomposition, 
and.  as  a  result,  we  And  diseases  of  different  kinds  more  prevalent  where  this 
water  Is  drunk  than  where  the  water  supply  Is  wholesome." 

John  C.  MoClIntlck,  president  of  the  Fftnnsylvanla  Dairyman's  Association, 
writes  that  at  one  time  his  cows  were  pastured  where  the  water  became  very 
Impure  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  and  that  this  water  produced  disease. 
After  driving  wells  and  thus  obtaining  a  supply  of  pur«  water  no  further  dllB- 
culty  was  experienced. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey  cites  an  Instance  where  cows,  though  having  plenty  of  good 
water,  drank  the  sewage  from  the  house.  The  cream  was  bad  and  It  was  some 
days  before  the  cause  was  detected. 

Dr.  Hlchener  calls  attention  to  the  activity  of  secreting  glands  of  the  lacteal 
system  during  the  season  when  a  cow  is  giving  a  full  (low  of  milk,  and  shows  as 
a  matter  of  common  experience Hiow  readily  toxic  and  medicinal  principles  find 
their  way  Into  this  liquid,  and  Infers  that  any  poisonous  principles  existing  In 
sewage  would  also  And  their  way  Into  the  milk,  the  only  question  being  whether 
the  amount  Is  sufficient  to  produce  serious  danger.  He  states  that  horses  pas- 
tured where  they  drink  stagnant  or  Impure  water,  breed  millions  of  worms,  and 
that  these  worms  readily  cause  the  death  of  young  colts. 

Mr.  J.  B,  Phelps  states  that  at  a  certain  cheese  factory  the  milk  worked 
badly,  developed  a  bad  odor,  and  the  cheese  made  from  It  was  anything  but 
good.  The  trouble  was  finally  traced  to  a  single  cow  which  had  chosen  to  drink 
foul  water,  although  pure  water  was  more  easily  obtained.  This  case  is  remark- 
able, and  f  the  cause  as  Just  given  was  carefully  and  accurately  worked  out  It 
should  be  published  In  full  detail. 

A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  resldlngon  a  farm  near  West  (tester  lost  by 
disease  six  horses  during  one  summer.  These  animals  were  all  In  one  pasture. 
The  stream  (towing  through  the  pasture  was  fouled  by  refuse  from  a  creamery 
and  pig  pen.  Some  slaughtering  was  also  done  near  Its  banks.  Te  samples  of 
water  were  taken  from  the  stream  for  analysis;  one  from  the  pasture,  the  other 
above  the  pasture,  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  principal  source  ot  pol- 
lution. 
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Th«  BOtnples  were  taJten  on  the  same  day,  and  tbe  dlfferance  In  the  results  la 
due  to  the  dilution  produced  by  receiving  wfttr  from  othr  Bourcs.  As  tb  wAi' 
pis  were  taken  after  a  recent  r&ln  the  dilution  wae  undoubtedly  greater  than 
usual.  During  tbe  time  that  the  trouble  was  greatest  and  the  horses  ware 
dying,  a  colt  trom  another  pasture  got  Into  tbe  pasture  supplied  by  the  sus- 
pected stream.  In  order  to  more  positively  locate  the  cause  of  the  dlsaeee,  the 
colt  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  seven  days  It  became  sick,  and  forty-eight  hours 
after  It  showed  the  first  symptoms  oC  illness  it  died.  Soon  after  this  stream 
was  cleaned.  No  more  refuse  wB«  allowed  to  enter  It  and  there  has  l>een  n* 
further  trouble. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  attempt 
to  create  a  scare,  or  to  produce  any  radical  changes,  but  to  call  tbe  attentfon 
to  the  fact  that  the  pollution  of  streams  mar  be,  and  in  some  cases  doubtless 
has  been,  carried  so  far  as  to  enbsjiger  the  health  of  domestic  animals  and  to 
render  cow's  milk  abnormal.  This  furnishes  an  additional  reason  why  such  pol- 
lutlon  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided.  In  many  cases  this  can  be  acctnn- 
piisbed  with  little  expense,  or  It  may  be  even  as  a  matter  of  economy,  for  much 
refuse  matter  that  Is  allowed  to  drain  oR  in  this  way  might  vrofltably  be  retained 
(or  its  value  as  a  fertlllelng  material. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 


'Enlomohgia'/tf  tlu  Bca\ 


In  presenting  my  firat  report  on  the  work  done  during  the  past  year 
as  one  of  the  honorary  entomologiata  to  the  State  Board,  I  state  at 
tlie  outset  that  it  contains  nothing  new  to  the  BcientiBt;  but  instigated 
by  a  large  number  of  inquiries  received  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  I 
deem  it  advisable  to  repeat,  what  may  eeem  a  superfluous  description 
of  the  most  frequent  agricultural  enemies.  The  general  ignorance  of 
entomological  facta,  so  prevalent  even  among  the  most  intelligent 
farmers,  warrants  the  repetition  of  literature  that  is  bo  generously 
distributed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  year 
to  year.  The  importance  of  this  work  can  only  be  properly  appre- 
ciated, when  we  consider  the  enormous  losses  incurred  eveiy  summer 
season  from  insect  ravages.  Twenty-flve  years  ago  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh, 
the  entomologist  of  Illinois,  estimated  the  loss  from  this  source  at 
from  J200,000,000  to  |300,000,000  per  annum.  Pitch,  then  New  Twk 
State  entomologist,  estimated  the  damage  to  the  wheat  crop  of  that 
State  in  the  year  1854  by  the  wbeat-midge  at  115,000,000,  whilst  the 
chinch  bug  caused  in  the  State  of  Dlinois  alone  a  loss  of  ^73,000,000 
to  wheat  and  corn  in  18C7.    Dr.  C.  V.  RilcT  savs  in  the  same  boUetia 
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(June,  1891,  pp.  397,398),  from  wUch  Uie  above  facts  are  quoted:  *1 
have  repeatedly  published  the  general  estimate  tbat  the  average  an- 
nual loBS  to  the  United  States  from  injurious  insects  exceeds  |300,- 
000,000."  In  view  of  such  appalling  statietics  it  would  seem  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  urge  the  teaching  of  entomology  in  all  our  com- 
m(HL  schools,  in  order  to  disseminate  a  more  intelligent  treatment  of 
its  economic  importance,  and  who  would  deny  the  imperative  demand 
for  specially  organized  wm-k  in  this  direction?  Pennsylvania  is  one  ot 
the  few  States  in  the  Union  which  does  not  own  a  specific  entomo- 
logical experiment  station,  through  the  aid  of  which  alone  effectual 
results  can  be  expected.  Private  efforts  may  accom^diah  something, 
bat  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  constant  warfare  proceeding  from  a  w^ 
equipped  and  completely  manned  experimental  fortress  that  abiding 
exterminations  of  the  aunual  ravages  can  be  obtained.  The  United 
States  Department  has  its  agents  in  fleida  which  ai-e  under  the  super- 
vision  of  the  respective  States,  that  have  made  room  for  them,  and 
serves  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  difficult  cases.  Without  the 
proper  facilities  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  our  farmers  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  aid  which  is  rendered  through  personal  inspection  and 
original  research,  and  must,  therefore,  be  pardoned,  when  I  present  a 
report  largely  embodied  in  previous  publications. 

T^e  following  injurious  insects  were  identified  by  me  daring  the 
past  year  upon  request  of  Secretary  Thos,  J.  Edge:  Potato  stalk 
Weevil  (Trichobaris,  Baridiue,  trinotata);  Striped  Blister  Beetle  (Epi- 
cauta  vittata);  wire  worms  (Elateridae);  Hessian  Fly  (Cecidomyia  de 
structor);  Grain  Aphis  (Siphonophora  avenae);  Wheat  Midge  {Ceci- 
domyia tritici);  Clover  Jtootborer  (Hylesinus  trifolii);  Clover.  I^eaf 
Beetle  (Phytonomus  punctatus);  Clover  Stem  Borer  (Langnria  Mo- 
zardi);  Clover  Mite  (Bryobia  Pratensis);  several  species  of  Spheno- 
phorus  the  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  (Oaleruca  kauthomdaena) ;  the  larvae  of 
Sciara  and  specimens  of  Achonites  armatus,  spring  tails  Infesting 
houses.  A  full  description  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  insect 
was  given  in  each  case  and  remedies  suggested.  Last  year's  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agrculture  contains  descriptions  of  the  wire 
worms,  the  clover  leaf  beetle  and  the  clover  root  Itorer  (pp.  93-96}  to 
which  nothing  new  can  added,  which  are,  tlierefore  omitted  In 
the  present  report.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  damage  was  done  by  the 
Potato  Stalk  Weevil,  the  Striped  Blister  Beetle,  the  Hessian  Fly,  the 
wheat  midge  and  the  clover  stem  borer,  to  which  we  shall  pay  special 
attention. 

The  clover  stem  borer  (Languria  Mosardi,  Pig.  1.)  has  been  frequent- 
ly referred  to  an  entomoI(^ical  literature,  viz:  By  Comstock,  Rep(M't 
Department  Agriculture,  1879,  pp.  199  200;  by  Weed,  Bull.  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  second  series,  Vol.  m.  No.  8,  p.  235;  by  Chit- 
tenden, "Insect  Life,"  Vol.  11,  p.  346.  The  general  supposition  that 
it  devdoped  exclu^vely  in  clover,  has  lately  been  dispelled,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  insect  breeds  more  freely  in  certain 
weeds  of  the  Composite  family,  than  in  clover.  Personal  observations 
which  I  made  in  a  number  of  clover  fields  last  summer  confirm  tl^s 
statement  and  suggest,  at  the  same  time,  a  remedy.  If  it  would  be 
poasible  to  displace  the  awkward  fences  separating  various  tracts  of 
land  of  different  ownership  by  narrow  strips  of  neutral  ground,  ex- 
periments could  be  carried  on  in  regard  to  the  proper  weed  food  of 
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man;  injurioua  insects;  the  neutral  soil  would  offer  opportunities  for 
the  cultivation  of  such  weeds  and  with  proper  care  the  ravages  could 
pertiaps  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  adult  insect  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  with  yellowish 
red  thorax  and  shining  bluish-black  wing  covers.  The  larva  haa  a 
slender,  cylindrical  body,  with  three  pairs  of  pro-legs  at  the  poeterior 
extremity.  The  pupa  is  of  a  yellowish  color.  The  eggs  are  about  the 
size  of  the  point  of  a  pin,  and  are  laid  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
of  a  great  variety  of  plants,  where  the  larvae  are  developed  and  pass 
the  winter  feeding  on  the  pulp  of  the  stalk.  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster  found 
the  pupa  in  a  well  developed  gall  on  a  stock  of  wild  lettuce,  from  which 
the  beetle  escaped  sixteen  days  otter,  discovery. 

Tke  fact  that  the  insect  feeds  on  a  great  many  wild  plants  insures 
against  serious  damage.  Ite  only  remedy  suggested  is  an  early  sum- 
mer, followed  by  fall  cutting. 

"rile  Oover  Mite  (Bryobia  pratensis,  Fig.  II,  greatly  enlaiged), 
described  by  Riley  &  Marlatt,  "Insect  Life,"  Vol.  in,  p.  45,  from  which 
the  substance  of  the  following  account  is  taken: 

Bryobia  pratensis  belong  to  the  fam^y  of  vegetable-feeding  mites, 
Tetranychidae,  which  includes  the  well  known  red  spider  of  hot 
houses  and  the  six  spotted  mite  of  the  orange,  described  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  U.  8.  entomologist  for  1889.  It  occurs  very  commonly 
in  the  northern  and  central  States  from  MasBachusetts  to  California, 
and  is  especially  annoying  on  account  of  its  habit,  frequently  devel- 
oped in  spring  and  autumn,  of  migrating  in  enormous  numbers  into 
houses.  This  bryobia  has  repeatedly  been  confounded  with  the  red 
spider  (Tetranychus  telarius)  on  account  of  general  resemblance  in 
habit,  tdmpe  and  color,  and  of  its  occurrence  on  trees  and  plants  out 
of  doors.  It  was  first  characterized  scientifically  in  1885  by  Mr.  H. 
Garman,  in  Forbes'  third  report,  pp.  73,  74.  Oonceming  its  ravages, 
Prof.  Forbes  reported  the  following:  At  Normal,  early  in  May,  the  gen- 
eral occurrence  of  a  large  and  conspicuously  brownish  red  mite  was 
noticed  upon  cloven  and  blue  grass,  the  former  of  these  plants  es- 
pecially, sometimes  suffering  severely  from  the  pest  The  leaves  of 
the  clover  turned  yellow,  and  their  growth  was  arrested  where  the 
mite  was  abundant.    The  effect  on  the  blue  grass  was  similar. 

The  first  reference  totheoccorrence  of  this  mite  bears  date  of  March 
21,  1879,  when  ^gs  and  young  t<^ether  with  adult  mites  were  found 
abundantly  on  twigs  and  bark  of  the  elms  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment ground.  On  May  9  it  was  found  to  infest  the  leaves  of  the  red 
clover  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  city  of  Washington.  Since 
1879  these  peats  have  been  observed  every  spring  and  summer,  chiefly 
on  clover,  but  also  on  various  trees,  notably  apple,  elm  and  peach;  and 
,  in  the  fall  and  winter  on  or  beneath  the  bark  and  at  the  angles  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  occurring  in  connection  with  numerous  eggs  and 
young  in  various  stages  of  development.  Their  blood-red  eggs  have 
frequently  been  observed  in  numl>ers  sufBeient  to  impart  a  reddish 
color  to  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  infested  trees.  The  U.  S. 
department  reports  only  one  account  of  their  attacking  homes  in  the 
east,  while  in  the  central  States  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  their 
presence  in  houses  has  been  more  frequently  reported.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  then,  that  the  appearance  of  ^is  mite  in  the  houses  of 
various  disrtricts  in   Lancaster  county,  together  with   a  species  (rfr 
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Bpring  tails  (Alchorntes  armatns)  is  the  eecood  inBtaoce  reported  in  the 
east. 

As  would  be  naturally  expected,  the  wide  range  of  this  mite  gives 
it  a  Bomewhat  variable  habit.  In  the  more  northem  regions  and  at 
higher  elevations  the  winter  is  passed  principally,  if  not  altogether, 
in  the  egg  state.  The  mitea,  or  the  last  brood  (there  are  evidently 
several  broods)  come  to  maturity  in  fall  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees,  frequently  in  sufficient  numbers 
bo  entirely  cover  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  to  a  height  of 
several  feet.  The  young  mites  issue  during  March  and  April  follow- 
ing, or  later  in  liigher  elevations.  When  large  numbers  of  the  last 
brood  of  mites  winter  over,  they  evidently  invade  in  fall  and  spring 
dwellings  in  search  of  food,  as  was  the  case  in  Lancaster  county. 
They  may  also  abandon  the  clover  and  leaves  of  trees  early  in  October 
and  secrete  themselves,  especially  in  crevices,  in  the  bark  and  under 
loose  bark  of  various  trees,  where  they  are  found  blether  with  eggs 
.  the  following  season. 

The  foregoing  would  indicate  that  the  mite  i^  a  very  general  feeder 
of  the  forage  plants.  Clover  and  timothy  are  especially  attacked, 
the  former  being  perhaps  the  ordinary  food-plant  of  the  mite.  Of 
trees,  the  apple  and  arbor-vitae  are  frequently  infested  with  all  stages 
during  summer,  and  the  occurrence  of  eggs  and  adults  in  fall  and  win- 
ter on  almond,  plum,  prune,  poplar,  elm  and  other  trees  would  indi- 
cate that  they  are  also  attacked. 

In  the  case  of  its  occurrence  on  fmits  or  shade  trees  it  can  doubt- 
less be  controlled  or  destroyed  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
to  which  sulphur  may  be  profitably  added  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
ounces  to  the  gallon  of  the  wash.  In  the  case  of  forage  crops  spray- 
ing would  be  impracticable  and  no  effective  method  of  combatting  ' 
the  pest  can  at  present  be  given. 

The  importance  of  this  mite  arises  chiefly,  however,  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  its  infecting  houses,  against  which  the  following  measures 
should  be  taken,  according  to  Riley  and  Marlatt: 

In  the  event  of  an  invasitm  of  these  mites  the  lawns  about  the  build- 
ings, and,  if  practicable,  the  aides  of  the  buildings,  should  be  sprayed 
with  kerosene  emulsion.  The  lower  portion  of  the  building,  walls, 
etc.,  may  be  treated  with  pure  kerosene  with  advantage.  These  appli- 
cations should  be  repeated  every  day  or  two,  or  as  often  as  necessaiy 
to  destroy  or  repel  the  mites.  Infested  houses  may  be  freed  by  spray- 
ing with  benzine,  which  may  be  used  freely  without  danger  if  care 
is  taken  that  no  fire  is  present,  as  this  substance  vaporizes  rapidly 
and  is  highly  inflammable.  A  thorough  airing  will  remove  all  traces 
of  the  odor  of  this  substance. 

My  own  advice  to  the  people  in  Lancaster  county  was  to  use  coal  . 
oil  freely,  which  seemed  to  expel  the  mites  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

Description  of  Various  Stages.  The  egg  is  about  0.19  inch  in 
diameter,  spherical  in  shape,  vermiliion  in  color,  emitting  a  lustre; 
they  are  placed  singly,  or  in  masses,  covering  bark  of  trees  to  a  depth 
of  from  one  to  three  layers.  The  young  larva  is  0.18  by  0,22  incJi 
in  size,  nearly  circular,"  also  of  vermiliion  color;  surface  irretnilarly 
straiifht.  Three  pairs  of  legs,  all  five-jointed,  not  exceeding  bodv  in 
length,  second  and  last  joints  longest,  the  first  pair  of  less  slightly 
exceeding  the  others  in  length;  tarsi  surrounded  with  six' 
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hairs,  two  at  the  tips  and  the  other  four  uear  the  base.  Ejee,  two, 
situated  on  a  reddish-purple  triangular  spot  a  little  back  of  the  center 
and  near  the  edge  of  the  eephalothorax.  Gephalothorax  one-tliird  leas 
in  size  tlian  abdomen.  Scale-lit^e  appendages  of  the  adult  occur  on 
the  larva  in  same  number  and  position,  but  are  more  elongate,  being 
more  in  the  nature  of  sen^ate  spines,  frontal  process  wanting,  but  in 
place  of  them  occur  two  sernite  spines  projecting  forwards.  The  po- 
sition of  the  spines  on  the  body  is  aa  follows:  Two  projecting  from  the 
anterior  extremity,  one  in  front  and  one  beliind  the  eyes;  one  at  an- 
terior angle,  two  pairs  closely  placed  near  lateral  margin,  three  ai*- 
ranged  in  triangle  near  posterior  margin  of  abdomen,  three  pairs  on 
dorsum  of  abdomen,  making  in  all  twen  t j-eight  spines.  In  later  stages 
the  full  complement  of  legs,  as  also  the  anterior  scale-tipped  projec- 
tions, appear  after  first  or  second  molt;  the  legs  in  relative  length 
and  in  length  of  joints  approach  those  of  the  adults,  but  are  ahorter 
and  stouter;  the  scales  of  body  also  become  like  that  of  adult.  little 
change  in  color  occurs  until  nearly  full  si/*  is  reached.     (Riley.) 

Sphenophorus  pulchellus  (Fig.  Ill)  not  reported  t*>  my  Itnowledge, 
and  therefore  little  known  as  to  its  habits,  waa  identihed  by  me  in 
several  stalks  of  wheat  and  roots  of  com  sent  from  the  southern 
part  of  Lancaster  county.  An  examination  of  the  roots  showed  full- 
grown  larvae  and  fully  developed  adults  within  the  bulb  of  the  com. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  habits  of  other  species  reported  by  ento- 
mologists since  1858,  its  life  history  may  be  as  follows:  The  Insect 
evidently  hiberates  in  the  adult  stage,  which  it  leaves  in  spring.  The 
females  deposit  their  eggs  during  May  and  June,  the  larvae  hatching 
from  these  develop  to  adults  and  emerge  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
only  remedy  suggested  is  to  plow  up  and  bum  the  stubble.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  a  further  experimental  study  of  this  species  should 
be  made  in  order  to  give  an  intelligent  description  of  its  life,  habits, 
etc. 

The  Wheat  Plant  Louse  or  Grain  Aphis  (Siphonophora  avenae, 
Fig.  Ill),  described  by  Riley,  Dept.  Agric,  1889,  p.  348,  caused  consid- 
erable damage  to  wheat  and  oata  in  certain  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  a  small  greenish  or  brownish  aphis,  with  or  without  wings,  which 
breeds  upon  wheat,  oats  and  various  plants  of  the  grass  family.  Be- 
longing to  the  order  of  Rhynchota  or  bugs,  its  mouth  parts  consist 
of  a  pointed  beak,  by  means  of  which  it  sucks  out  the  aap  of  leaf  or 
stem.  From  the  ripening  wheat  it  passes  to  the  more  succulent  oata, 
and  from  thence  to  the  various  graases.  Dr.  W.  T.' Burnett  gives  the 
following  brief  summary  of  the  mode  of  development  in  this  group: 
In  the  early  autumn  the  colonies  of  plant-lice  are  composed  of  both 
male  and  female  individuals  (although  they  have  never  been  found  in 
this  particular  species,  R.  C.  S.);  these  pair,  the  miilea  then  die,  and 
the  females  begin  to  deposit  tlaelr  eggs,  after  which  they  die  also. 
Early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  these  eggs  are 
hatched,  and  the  young  lice  immediately  bejiin  to  pump  up  sap  from 
the  tender  leaves  and  shoots,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  in  a  short; 
time  come  to  maturity.  In  this  state  it  is  found  that  the  whole  brood, 
without  a  single  exception,  consists  solely  of  females,  or  rather  and 
more  properly,  of  individuals  which  are  capable  of  reproducing  their 
kind.  This  reproduction  takes  place  by  a  vivip>arous  generation, 
there  being  found  in  the  individuals  in  qnestlon,  young  Uqe;  whlt^  ^ 
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wb.en  capable  of  entering  upon  individual  life,  escape  from  their  pro- 
genitors and  form  a  new  and  greatly  increased  colony,  consisting  of 
miUions  of  individuals.  This  second  generation  pursues  the  same 
coarse  as  the  first,  the  individuals  of  wMcli  it  is  composed  being  Uke 
those  of  the  first,  sexless,  or  at  least  without  any  trace  of  tiie  male 
sex  throughout.  These  same  conditions  are  then  repeated  at  least 
through  nine  generations  in  one  season,  the  terminal  brood  being 
considered  to  be  composed  exclnslvely  of  females  and  males,  or,  in 
othen  words,  of  perfect  insects  ol  both  sexes. 
The  injui7  of  these  insects  is  chiefiy  manifested  by  the  shnveling  of 
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leaf.                                                 '■*  "^1°'  i-eal   Beetle),  egg.  larva,  pupa,  adult  and 

VII.  Sphenopborus 

yj"-  ^"ecidoniyia  destructor  (Hessian  flv^ 
IX.  Semiotellus  deBlructor.    '"^*^'^"  «>'>- 


series  of  chnngeSiCalled  hypermetamorphotic,  finally  becoming  pnpae, 
and  emerging  later  as  beetles.  For  reasons,  mentioned  above,  the 
beetles  are  generally  destructively  numerous  during  seasons  following 
those  in  which  gnasshoppers  have  been  abundant.  Among  the  other 
species  of  blister  beetles  the  black  blister  beetle  (Epicanta  penn^lva- 
nica)  is  the  commonest  In  Pennsylvania. 

Dr  Clarence  M.  Weed  8.iys  in  his  book  on  'Insects  and  Insecticides," 
in  speaking  of  the  remedies:  "It  is  sometimes  stated  that  these  insect* 
are  not  destroyed  by  eating  Paris  green,  but  this  is  doubtless  a  mta- 
take,  T^ie  application  of  this  substance,  however,  seems  often  to  be 
of  no  avail,  probably  either  because  it  does  not  act  immediately  upon 
the  beetles,  or  else  because  they  continue  to  Invade  the  field  from  the 
outside.  A  few  years  ago  a  favorite  method  of  destroying  them  was 
to  drive  the  flocks  of  beetles  upon  loose  hay  or  straw  spread  upon  the 
ground  near  where  thev  are  at  work  and  then  bum  the  hay,  lighting 
it  at  several  different  places,  so  that  it  will  bum  rapidly.    Hand  PH"|v-, 
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ing  can  often  be  resorted  to  advantageously.  It  is  doubtful  policy, 
however,  to  destroy  these  iiiBi>ct8,  except  when  they  threaten  to  do 
BeriouB  damage,  bmiuse  of  the  grasshopperegg  feeiUog  habits  of  the 
larvae." 

l^e  Potato  Stalk  Weevil  (Thichobaris,  Baridius,  trinota'ta,  Fig.  V), 
described  by  Riley,  Ist  Bept,  Ins.  Mo.,  pp.  93-95,  has  been  one  of  the 
worst  insect  pests  of  the  past  season.  It  is  a  common  species  in  the 
middle  and  western  States,  where  it  causes  the  stalk  to  wilt  and  die. 
The  beetle  is  of  a  bluish  or  ash  gray  color,  distingui^ed,  as  its  name 
implies,  by  having  three  shiny  black  impressed  spots  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the .  thorax.  The  female  deposits  a  single  egg  in  an  oblong 
sUt  about  one^ighth  of  an  inch  long,  which  she  has  previously  formed 
with  her  beak  in  the  stalk  of  the  potato.  The  larva  subsequently 
hatches  out  and  bores  into  the  heart  of  the  stalk,  always  proceeding 
downwards  toward  the  root.  When  fully  grown  it  is  a  little  over 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  a  soft,  whitish,  legless  grub,  with  a 
scaly  head.  It  is  the  work  of  the  larva  which  causes  the  plant  to 
wih  and  die.  A  few  weeks  later,  still  within  the  stock  and  slightly 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  lan-a  pupates,  and  late  in  sum- 
mer or  early  in  autnmn  it  emerges  as  an  adult  weevil.  Ttiis  weevil 
passes  the  winter  under  any  protecting  covering  it  may  find,  and  the 
following  season  starts  another  generation  by  depositing  its  eggs 
in  the  potato  stalks. 

According  to  Prof.  Gillette,  the  only  remedy  at  present  known  is 
to  pull  the  weeds  as  soon  as  they  are  found  wilting  and  bum  them. 
If  the  tops  are  left  until  it  is  time  to  dig  tiie  potatoes  many  of  the 
beetles  will  have  matured  and  escaped,  and  these  will  live  over  winter 
and  lay  eggs  for  another  brood.  But  even  late  pulling  and  burning 
will  destroy  many  of  the  pests,  and  in  regions  where  this  insect  is 
known  to  be  at  work,  the  weeds  ^ould  be  burned  when  pulled  up  in 
harvesting  the  crop  (Weed). 

The  Hessian  Fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor,  Fig.  Vm),  described  by 
Packard,  Bull.  No.  4,  U.  S.  Ent  Com.,  p.  43  ;  3d  RepL  E.  S.  Ent.  Com., 
198;  Forbes'  14th  Rept  Ins.  111.,  p.  38;  do.  15th  Rt-pt.  Ins.  Ill.,p.  21,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  insect  pests  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Its  ravages  have  been  felt  for  more  than  a  century  in  every 
country  where  wheat  is  Cultivated.  The  adult  is  a  small  two-winged 
mosquito-fly,  the  wings  have  usually  three  longitudinal  veins,  and  are 
folded  over  the  back.  The  female  has  generally  two  broods,  as  the 
flies  appear  in  spring  and  autumn.  At  each  of  these  periods  the  fly 
lays,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  twenty  or  thirty  eggs  on  the  upper  sur- 
'  face  of  the  wheat  blades  in  autumn  or  in  a  crease  in  the  leaf  of  the 
young  i^nt  in  spring.  In  about  four  days  in  warm  weather  they 
tiatch  and  the  pale  red  larvae  descend  the  leaf  to  the  base  of  the 
sheath,  where  they  attach  themselves,  head  downward,  to  the  stalk 
a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  proceed  to  absorb  the  life 
sap  Of  the  plant  By  the  simple  pressure  of  their  body  they  become 
imbedded  in  the  stalk  with  the  latter's  growth.  In  about  tiiree  or 
four  weeks  the  larvae  reach  their  full  size,  about  three-twentieth  of 
an  inch,  and  are  then  soft,  white  footless  maggots  of  the  form  repre- 
sented in  Fig  vm,  a.  About  the  beginning  of  Decemt)er  their  skin 
hardens,  becomes  brown  and  then  turns  to  a  bright  chestnut  color, 
at  ihs  same  time  wparating  from  the  rest  ot  the  body  and  fonning  a 
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sort  of  cocoon,  or  pnparium,  within  whicli  the  insect  changes  to  ■ 
pupa  (b).  This  ia  the  "flaxseed"  state  so-called  becanse  of  its  re- 
semblance to  flaxseeds.  Towards  the  end  of  April  or  the  begiDoing  of 
May  the  pupa  becomes  fully  formed  and  at  the  time  when  the  wheat 
is  just  coming  up  the  flies  emerge  from  the  "flaxseeds"  to  lay  eggs 
for  a  period  of  thjee  weeks,  after  which  they  entirely  disappear.  The 
larva  of  the  fall  brood  attack  the  wheat  just  above  the  roots  while 
lie  spring  generation  are  formed  a  little  higher  up;  at  the  joints  an 
inch  or  more  above  the  soil  surface.  This  second  generation  com- 
pletes its  life  history  before  fall ;  often  a  third  brood  develops  duriog 
summer  in  volunteer  wheat,  which,  however,  does  but  little  damage. 

There  are  several  species  of  insect  parasites  which  attack  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  most  prominent  among  which  is  Semiatellus  destructor  (Fig. 
IX),  which  pierces  the  larva  throujrh  the  sheath  of  the  leaf. 

The  remedies  suggested  are  late  planting,  selection  of  wheat  and 
rolling  and  pasturing  to  sheep.  Dr.  C.  M,  Weed  Bays:  "The  most 
promising  method  of  preventing  the  injuries  of  this  insect  appears  to 
be  that  of  inducing  the  flies  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  young  wheat,  and 
then  destroying  it,  where  a  third  brood  develops  in  volunteer  wheat 
this  end  may  be  accomplished  by  turning  under  this  volunteer  growth 
when  the  Hessian  fly  larvae  are  about  half  grown;  or  in  case  no 
such  brood  develops  in  the  volunteer  wheat,  a  few  strips  in  the  field 
may  be  seeded  to  wheat  a  few  weeks  before  the  regular  planting  time, 
and  the  flies  will  lay  their  eggs  in  these,  which  are  afterwards  to  be 
plowed  under.     Thus  the  mass  crop  of  whesit  will  escape  infestation." 

The  Wheat  Midge  (Cecidomyia  Diplosis.  trictici)  is  closely  related 
to  the  Hessian  fly,  its  wings  are  tranapareut  while  those  of  latter 
are  blackish.  It  attacks  the  wheat  in  the  ear  and  as  such  was  es- 
pecially destructive  in  certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  season.  When  the  wheat  ia  in  blossom  the  small,  two-winged, 
yellow  or  orange-colored  fly  appears  in  the  fields  and  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  evening  by  means  of  long  retractile  tube-like  extremity  of  the 
body,  within  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  flowers,  in  clusters  of  from  two 
to  fifteen  or  more.  In  eight  or  ten  days  these  e^s  hatch  into  little 
footless  transparent  maggots,  afterwards  becoming  orange  colored; 
they  attack  the  young  germ  or  kernel,  which  by  pressure  becomes 
shrivelled  and  aborted.  In  about  three  weeks,  L  e.,  at  the  end  of  July 
they  become  full  fed,  leave  the  head,  enter  the  ground  after  moulting 
their  skins,  leaving  them  entire  in  the  ear  and  pupate.  There  is  but 
one  brood  each  year.  Besides  wheat  the  midge  is  said  to  bred  in  rye, 
barley,  oats  and,  possibly  grass. 

Dr.  CM.  Weed  suggests,  that  "early  maturing  grains  are  less  liable 
to  be  infested  by  this  insect  than  those  ripening  later.  Consequently 
farmers  in  regions  where  it  is  at  present  plant  such  varieties  early, 
with  general  high  culture.  Many  of  the  insects  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  deep  plowing  of  the  infested  fields." 

The  pupa  of  the  Cecidomyia  resembles  that  of  the  fungus-eating 
Tipulids,  8uch  as  Sciara.  I  received  several  letters  of  inquiry  in 
reference  to  the  latter.  Their  larvae  are  footless,  about  five  lines  in 
length,  and  about  one  third  of  a  line  in  diameter.  They  are  composed 
of  thirteen  segments  and  have  small  black  heads. 

In  some  years  during  the  month  of  July  there  may  be  found  on  the 
borders  of  fore<^B  immense  trains  of  these  larvae,  formed  by  the  union 
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of  an  inuamerable  quantity  fixed  to  each  other  bj  a  stick;  substance. 
These  collections  of  larrae  resemble  a  strange  animal  of  snake-like 
form,  several  feet  long,  one  or  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  formed  bj 
the  union  of  an  immense  number,  which  cling  to  each  other  by  thou- 
sands, and  move  oq  together,  leaving  a  track  after  it  on  the  ground, 
the  beat  indication  of  its  presence.  These  masses  may  be  from  ten  to 
twelve  yai'ds  long;  M.  Ouerin  MenevUIe  whose  description  we  fol- 
low observed  columns  as  many  as  thinty  yards  in  lengtlL  They  ad- 
vance as  slowly  as  a  snail  and  in  a  certain  direction.  If  they  en- 
counter an  obstacle — as  a  stone,  for  instance — they  cross  over  it,  turn 
round  it,  or  else  divide  into  two  sections,  which  reunites  after  the  ob- 
stacle is  passed.  They  are  never  met  wiUi  in  bad  weather,  but  only 
when  the  aun  is  warm.  This  curious  [dienomenon  was  obseiwed  for 
the  first  time  in  1603  by  Gaapard  Schwenefeid,  who  says  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Siberia  consider  this  phenomenon  as  an  indication  of  a 
bad  harvest  if  they  go  towards  the  mountains,  whereas  if  they  de- 
scend towards  the  plains,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  good  one;  a  great  many 
other  superstitions  are  reported  in  connection  with  it.  It  has  not 
yet  been  proved,  however,  that  tJxey  ever  caused  any  damage  to  agri- 
culture. Their  habit  of  clinging  together  may  be  explained  by  the 
necessity  these  insects  feel  for  mutual  protection  against  the  drying 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  when  they  are  forced  to  leave  the  ground. 
They  generally  migrate  towards  a  suitable  place  to  undergo  their  meta- 
morphosis. 

•Rie  Elm  Leaf-Beetle  (Galeroca  Xanthomelaena,  Fig.  VI),  described 
by Eileyin Bulletin6ofthe Ent.  Div., proved asobnoxious  during  the 
past  season  as  ever  before.  It  is  an  immigrant  from  the  Old  Worid, 
having  been  especially  injurious  in  France  and  Germany,  and  ia  sup- 
posed to  imve  been  imported  into  America  during  the  eariy  pari  of 
the  present  century.  A  conrespondent  reports  in  the  Bull,  of  U.  S. 
Dep,  of  Agric,  Vol.  II,  p.  377,  that  they  had  entered  the  house  in  great 
numbers,  never  injured  anything,  except,  that  they  liked  to  sleep  in 
one's  bed  and  filled  drawers,  boxes,  books,  etc. 

"T^e  eggs  are  laid  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  in  two  or  three 
rows,  each  group  consisting  of  from  five  to  twenty  eggs,  lying  very 
close  together  and  fastened  securely  to  the  leaf.  In  about  a  week  the 
larvae  hatch  and  begin  eating  the  leaves  causing  them  to  look  as 
though  riddled  with  fine  shot.  They  become  fully  grown  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  they  descend  to  the  ground,  and,  finding  some  con- 
venient shelter  change  to  pupae.  Ten  days  later  the  perfect  beetles 
come  forth  and  eat  the  leaves,  although  the  damage  done  by  the  in- 
sect in  this  beetle  stage  is  much  less  than  that  done  by  the  young, 
growing  larvae.  There  are  three  or  four  broods  each  season,  and  the 
beetles  pass  the  winter  in  whatever  belter  they  can  find,  especially 
congregating  in  hollow  trees,  and  under  old  leaves."    (C,  M.  Weed). 

liiis  pest  can  be  best  met  by  spraying  with  London  Purple  or  Paris 
Green  (4  ozs.  to  50  gals,  of  water).  Prof.  John  B.  Smith  in  "Garden  and 
Forest"  for  June  IS,  '93,  gives  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  spray- 
ing large  elm  trees  on  the  Rutger's  College  campus.  He  used  a  Seneca 
Fall  force-pump,  mounted  on  a  tank  holding  40  gallons  and  provided 
with  a  BO-foot  hose.  The  end  of  the  hose  is  attached  to  a 
10-foot  pole,  and  by  means  of  a  light  ladder  20  feet  in  length, 
the  foliage  of  the  lai^est  trees,  some  of  which  are  over  50  feet  In 
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height,  can  be  reached  Professor  Smith  finds  that  the  addition  o(  a 
small  quantity  of  kerosene  emulsion  to  the  mixture  of  London  Purple 
and  water  is  of  use  in  enabling  the  spray  to  penetrate  the  pubescence 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and  to  spread  wherever  it  touches  in- 
stead of  collecting  in  drops  and  falling.  He  recommends  the  additi<Hi 
of  a  pint  of  kerosene  emuI»oa  to  20  gallons  water  containing  one- 
fifth  of  a  poand  of  London  Purple,  and  states  that  this  amount  of  mix- 
ture is  sufficient  for  one  of  the  largest  trees.  The  application  should 
be  made  when  the  eggs  are  being  laid,  in  order  to  kill  the  larvae  be- 
fore they  have  done  any  damage. 

In  conclusion  I  take  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  BuUetin,  No.  19,  April,  1892,  in  which  Mr.  George  C,  Butz,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  fur- 
nishes dinections  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  principal 
chemicals  used  against  insects  and  plant  diseases,  which  may  be  Bup- 
plemented  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Weed's  little  manual  "Spraying  Crops." 


:  THE   WILD  CAT. 

I^z  mfus  (Om).  Baf. 

VT  B.  B.  WARRXH.  M.  D.,  OrnUkaloBm  0/  llu  Bsam,  Wat  Oittir,  P: 

Description. 

Fur  moderately  futl  and  aofL  Head  modercite  size  and  rounded;  body  rathM" 
■lender;  leca  lonr  uid  quite  stoui;  soles  ot  feet  naked,  Sara  large,  enct  and 
nearly  triangular  In  shape,  and  tlijped  (In  winter  speolmens)  with  coarse  black 
halr«  fully  half  an  Inch  long:  Inner  surface  of  the  ears  furnished  with  a  loose 
coat  of  long,  pale,  yellowish- white  hairs,  and  the  outer  surface  Is  covered  with 
■hort  fur,  which  Is  black,  eicept  a  conspicuous  patch  of  dull  white  In  the  centre. 

Forehead  Eraylah-brown,  irregrilarly  streaked  with  dark  brown;  whitish 
streaks  above  and  below  the  eyes;  whiskers  for  the  most  part  are  white;  chin 
and  upper  part  of  throat  white,  lower  part  of  throat  and  neck  very  slmllai-  to 
■ides,  but  paler.  The  upper  parts  ajid  sides  of  the  body  and  legs  (outer  portions  of 
tha  latter)  are  pale  rufous  or  brownish-red  overlaid  with  gray.'sh,  which  latter 
oolor  Is  produced  by  the  whitish  ends  of  the  hairs;  the  rufous  colorajtlon  Is 
most  noticeable  on  sides  of  the  body,  sides  of  the  head  below  and  back  of  the 
ears,  and  about  the  occipital  (base  of  head)  reslon.  The  sides  are  Indistinctly 
'  spotted  with  dark  brown,  and  down  the  middle  of  the  back  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct line  of  blacklsh-brown  extends  from  near  the  shoulders  to  the  base  of  the 
tall.  Under  surface  of  body  and  legs  white  and  pale-yellowlBh  spotted  with 
black;  Insde  of  front  and  bind  legs  banded  and  spotted  with  black.  The  Iridee 
(eyes)  of  the  adults  are  Breenlsh-yellow  In  color,  but  In  the  young-  they 
are  brown.  Indlvldiiala  ot  this  species  vary  greatly  In  coloration.  In  fact  It  la 
an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  And  two  specimens  exactly  alike.  Ten  speci- 
mens, now  before  me,  captured  In  Pennsylvania  during  the  winter  season,  show 
a.  marked  diversity  In  color,  aa  well  as  In  8l«e,  and  two  or  three  Individuals 
taken  in  the  late  spring  or  early  autumn,  which  I  have  examined,  are  decidedly 
mora  brownish-red  In  color,  particularly  on  the  aides,  than  those  killed  In  the 
winter.  The  male  is  considerably  larger  than  the  female.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1890.  I  secured  Ave  females  In  Cameron  and  Potter  counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  weighed  respectively  ten  and  one-half,  twelve,  twelve  and  three- 
fourths,  nine  and  one-fourth,  and  thirteen  pounds,  or  an  average  of  about  eleven 
and  one-half  pounds  each.  Three  adult  males  which  I  captured  In  Pennsylva- 
nia during  the  months  ot  January.  February  and  April,  within  the  past  five  years, 
weighed  respectively  fifteen  and  one-fourth,  seventeen  and  eighteen  and  three- 
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fourths  pounds,  or  an  averoKe  or  seventeen  pounds  each.  In  the  winter  of  lS9t 
Senator  Harrj  A.  Hall,  of  St.  Mary's,  presented  me  with  a  very  fine  male  which 
had  been  killed  near  his  home  In  Elk  county.  This  animal,  which  Is  the  largest 
I  ever  saw  weiKhed,  tipped  the  scales  at  twenty-slz  and  one^half  pounds.  Hun- 
ters and  woodsmen  whom  I  believe  to  be  reliable,  have  assured  me  that  wild 
cats  are  sometimes  taken  which  weigh  thIrty-Hve,  forty  and  fifty  pounds  each. 

The  majority  of  hunters  and  woodsmen  who  reside  in  sections  <rf 
Pennsylvania  where  the  wildcat  or  bay  lynx  occurs,  have  various 
local  names  for  this  waiy  and  prowling  animal.  T^e  appellations 
bob-cat,  catamount,  mountain  cat  and  tiger  cat  are  perhaps  the  onea 
which  are  most  frequently  employed.  These  names,  or  any  others 
which  may  be  heard,  it  is  safe  to  say  have  reference  to  the  Lynx  nifue, 
which  is  doubtless  the  only  species  of  its  genus  found  in  our  State. 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have  made  very  careful  inquiries  in  all 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth  where  the  Canada  lynx  was  reported 
to  occasionally  be  present,  and  I  have  also  examined  a  number  of  spec- 
imens of  what  were  called  by  the  owners  "Lynx  canadensis,"  but  as 
yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  true  example  of  the  Canada 
lynx  which  may  be  distinguiEdied  from  its  congener,  the  common  wild- 
cat, by  its  larger  size,  longer  hair,  fuller  fur,  grayish,  hoary  color,  thick, 
heavy  and  clumsy  legs  and  the  laiige-sized  feet,  which  are  so  densely 
furred  (in  winter)  as  to  cover  the  soles  or  pads.  The  ears  are  also 
very  conspicuously  tufted  with  long  black  hairs. 

There  are,  however,  it  is  said,  two  or  three  well  authenicated  in- 
stances where  specimens  of  the  Canada  lynx  have  been  taken  in  Penn- 
sylvania within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Possibly  future  investiga- 
tions will  enable  us  to  record  this  decidedly  northern  animal  as  a 
rare  inhabitiant  of  our  forest  areas. 

From  repeated  interviews  with  hunters  and  wx>odsmen  it  is  learned 
that  the  catamount  is  very  generally  believed  to  be  a  wholly  different 
species  from  the  wildcat.  However,  on  questioning  these  persons 
closely  I  find  that  size  is  about  the  only  distinctive  point  they  can  call 
to  mind  to  support  their  claim,  and  all  lai^e-sized  cats  are  denomi- 
nated "catamounts,"  and  on  the  other  hand  the  smaller  ones  are  termed 
wild  or  "bob"  oats. 

The  indiscriminate  employment  of  local  names  to  distingnieh 
many  of  our  birds  and  mammals  oftentimes  leads  to  much  confusion, 
but  until  the  great  mass  of  our  citiaens  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  farred  and  feathered  inliabitanta  such  errors  are  Imund  to 
occur.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  through  the  wise 
efforts  of  our  progressive  and  intelligent  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaffer,  and  his  able  assistants,  much 
good  work  has  been  done  to  create  a  popular  interest  in  zoological 
study  throughout  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  If  Dr.  Schaffer's 
ideas  are  carried  out  as  they  should  and  doubtless  will  be,  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  our  school  children  will  be  readily  able  to  recog- 
nize and  speak  intelligently  of,  at  least,  the  common  birds  and  mam- 
mals which  they  see  about  the  parks  and  gardens,  in  the  fields  or  mea- 
dows, on  the  rugged  mountain  side,  in  the  shady  forest,  or  along  the 
river  bank. 

The  wildca*  inhabits  forests,  rocky  ledges  and  briary  thickets,  but 
its  favorite  p..  ce  is  in  old  sinkings  and  bark  peelings,  where  in  the 
impenetrable  and  tangled  recesses  it  is  comparatively  safe  from  pur- 
suit, and  also  able  to  prey  upon  many  varieties  of  animals  which  have 
a  permanent  or  temporary  residence  in  such  unfrequented  wilda      t 
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There  are  laj^e  tracta  of  land  in  the  mooDtaiDous  districts  of  Penii- 
sylvania  from  which  the  marlcetable  forest  trees  have  long  ranee  been 
cut  off.  These  places,  called  slashings  and  bark  peelings,  in  many  in- 
•tancea  are  thickly  strewn  with  decaying  loga,  fallen  trees,  that  were 
cut  down  for  the  bark,  brush  piles,  tree  tops,  and  so  overgrown  with 
bushes,  young  trees,  briars,  and  frequently  large  patches  of  buck 
laurel  (rhododendron)  as  to  be  almost  impassable  unless  one  selects 
the  old  log  roadways  which  traverse  Buch  areas.  In  these  places  rab- 
bits and  other  quadrupeds,  pheasants  and  many  different  kinds  of 
small  birds  find  an  excellent  cover. 

Through  my  own  personal  observations  in  the  field  and  also  frmn 
the  statements  of  thoroughly  trustworthy  hunters,  trappers  and  lum- 
bermen I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  species  has  been  increasing 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  several  of  our  counties,  namely. 
Elk,  Cameron,  Centre  and  McKean,  where  large  districts  have  been 
denuded  of  their  forest  trees. 

The  wildcat  subsists  entirely  on  a  fle^  diet,  and  the  damage  tMs 
species  does  in  destroying  poiUtry,  lambs  and  young  pigs  of  farmerB 
who  reside  in  the  sparsely  settled  mountainous  regions  is  not  in  any 
dqp:«e  compensated  for  by  the  destruction  of  other  small  wild  animals 
which  molest  the  farmer's  crops  or  his  poultry. 

Wildcats,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  testimony  of  numerous 
contributors  on  lie  lattw-  pages  of  this  article,  are  very  detrimental 
to  game.  They  unquestionably  kill  many  young  deer  and  they  also 
not  infrequently,  it  is  said,  attack  and  kill  the  adult  deer.  United 
States  District  Attorney  Hon.  H.  A.  Hall,  of  Pittsburgh,  informs  me 
that  at  St  Mary's,  Elk  county,  where  Messrs.  Andrew  Kaul  and  J.  K. 
P.  Hall  own  a  game  preserve  of  probably  650  acres,  in  which  are  con- 
fined a  lai^  number  of  deer,  there  is  much  trouble  experienced  from 
the  wildcats  disturbing  the  deer.  Mr.  Hall  further  states  that  small 
bands  (probably  families)  of  these  carnivorous  animals,  in  the  winter 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  sometimes  pursue,  like  dogs,  full  grown 
deer,  which  they  run  down  and  kill. 

One  of  the  few,  in  fact  about  the  only  species  of  game  bird  that  is 
at  all  numerous,  which  the  E^risman  can  go  in  quest  of  in  this  Com- 
monwealth without  almost  continually  coming  in  contact  with  tres- 
pass notices  warniog  him  to  "keep  off  the  grass"  is  the  ruffed  grouse 
or  pheasant,  and  unfortunately  the  favorite  haunts  of  this  noble  game 
bird  are  in  localities  where  the  wildcat  loves  to  sneak,  hide  and  dep- 
redate. The  cautious  and  ravenous  "cat"  is  passionately  fond  of 
grouse.  He  destroys  them,  both  old  and  young,  and  also  their  eggs 
whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  He  kills  wild  turkeys  and 
sucks  their  eggs,  it  is  afflrmed,  whenever  a  nest  can  be  found.  The 
number  of  small  insectivorous  and  wild  song  birds  that  rest  on  the 
ground  or  in  low  bushes,  which  he  destroys  during  the  summer  season, 
about  the  slashings  and  abandoned  lumber  camps  is  no  doubt  consid- 
erable. 

Rabbits,  squirrels,  mice  and  skunks  are  also  eaten  by  wildcats,  and 
in  the  southern  States  Audubon  says  they  visit  sometimes  "the  dry 
beds  of  streams  or  brooks  to  pick  up  the  catfish,  etc.,  or  crayfish  and 
fn^rs  that  remain  in  the  deep  holes  of  the  creeks  during  the  drought 
of  summer."  The  same  authority  states  that  "ihe  wildcat  is  a  great 
defltroyer  of  eggs,  and  never  finds  a  nest  of  grouse  or  partridge,  wild 
turkev  or  other  bird  without  sucking  every  egg  in  it"  .  , 
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About  four  years  ago  1  apent  ten  days  or  two  weeks  ia  the  winter 
in  company  with  two  hunters  and  trappers  in  Oameron  and  Elk  coun- 
tiee.  We  secured  nine  wildcats,  two  with  guns,  and  the  remainder 
with  steel  traps,  and  on  examining  these  animals  I  found  that  three 
of  them  were  well  filled  with  quills  of  the  porcupine.  This  led  me  to 
infer  that  the  wildcat  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  an  animal  capable 
of  making  a  pretty  rigorous  defense. 

"Wildcats  hunt  both  by  day  and  night,  but  like  the.  great  majority 
of  thieves  and  murderers  they  appear  to  select  the  darkness  as  the 
most  auspicuous  time  to  commit  their  deeds  of  violence.  When  a 
wildcat  discovers  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  or  a  rabbit  mn- 
ning  on  the  ground,  he  will  follow  Uiem  for  some  distance,  and  when 
he  ascertains  the  direction  in  which  they  are  going,  will  make  a  quick 
detour  and,  concealing  himself  behind  a  log,  in  the  brush,  or  on  a  low 
brunch  of  a  tree,  will  hide  and  like  an  assassin,  wait  patiently  until  his 
prey  comes  within  reach.  I  once,  when  hunting  white  rabbits  in 
Cameron  county,  saw  a  wildcat  run  into  a  clump  of  laurel  and  lie  in 
ambush  until  a  rabbit  which  he  had  been  chasing  approach  within 
springing  distance.  The  rabbit  ran  up  a  naiTOw  roadway  and  when 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  laurel  bed  suddenly  stopped.  Instantly  die 
cat  sprang  upon  it  and  seizing  it  in  its  mouth  rah  directly  up  the 
mountain  side,  where  my  companions  shot  him. 

Bomancing  newspaper  correspondents  and  hunters  with  fertile 
imaginations  have  been  instrumental  in  creating  an  impression, 
which  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  by  the  common  mass  of  people 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  wildcats,  that  these 
animals  are  daring,  ferocious  and  always  on  the  outlook  to  spill 
human  gore,  and  will  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  attack  human  be- 
ings, no  matter  how  big  or  ugly  the  latter  may  be.  This,  howerer, 
is  not  the  case.  Wildcats  are  cowardly  and  will  flee  from  their  pur^ 
sners,  but  if  wounded  and  unable  to  escape,  or  if  surprised  in  a  place 
where  they  cannot  get  away  and  forced  to  give  battle  they  will  fight 
viciously  and  do  great  execution  with  their  strong  retractile  claws 
and  shiup  teeth. 

One  of  our  correspondents  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania  writing 
on  this  topic  says:  "The  catamount  is  a  destructive  and  ferocious  ani- 
mal, for  one  attacked  me  one  ni^t  when  I  was  going  home  from  court- 
ing a  girl  and  treed  me  on  a  fence  and  I  had  to  stay  there  till  day- 
li^t"  This  surely  is  a  unique  case,  and  it  possibly  may  be  that  wild- 
cats  are  inclined  to  attack  young  men  who  are  in  love. 

The  wildcat  usually  makes  its  domicile  or  nest  in  a  hollow  tree  or 
log.  The  nest  ia  well  lined  with  leaves,  moss  and  lichens  (TJanea  bar- 
bata  and  its  varieties),  called  commonly  "hair  moss."  The  nest  is  also 
sometimes  found  in  rocky  ledges  and  caves.  From  two  to  foar  young 
constitute  a  litter.  It  is  stated  that  the  young  are  brought  forth 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Wildcats  may  be  caught  in  traps  baited 
with  rabbits,  chickens,  grouse  or  fresh  meat.  Their  fur  has  very  little 
commercial  value. 

The  agitation  of  game  laws  and  bounty  or  scalp  acts  at  the  laert  ses- 
sion of  our  Legislature  has,  it  seems,  been  lai^ely  instrumental  in 
arousing  a  wide  spread  interest  in  these  subjects  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers, fruit  growers,  sportsmen  and  naturalists  in  almost  every  county 
of  the  State.     Since  the  Ja«t  Leeislature  adjoumed  there  have  been 
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received  at  the  oflSce  of  the  State  Board  aboat  three  hundred  com- 
muDLcatioos  bearing  on  the  economic  relations  of  different  wild  ani- 
mals,  chief  among  wluch,  so  far  as  mammals  are  concerned,  ma;  be 
mentioned  foxes,  minks,  weasels,  wildcats,  rabbits,  skunks,  wood- 
chnoks,  muskrats  and  raccoons 

In  view  of  the  unusual  interest  manifested  by  our  citizens  on  the 
bounty  question  and  also  in  the  habits  in  general  of  our  commtai 
mammals,  the  writer  prepared  a  circular  soliciting  Information  con- 
cerning the  life  histories  of  mammals  attributed  to  the  State.  This 
circular,  early  in  January  of  the  present  year,  was  distributed  to 
farmers,  fruit  growers,  naturalists,  sportsmen,  hunters  and  trappers 
in  nearly  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  present  time,  (October  1,  1894),  about  350  answers,  many  of 
which  are  replete  with  valuable  data,  have  been  returned  to  our  de- 
partment. 

The  following  questions  in  regard  to  the  wildcat  appear  in  said  cir- 
cular: 

1.  Please  itate  whether  the  wild  cat  Is  Tound  In  your  county,  and  whether 
It  la  rare,  common  or  only  tolerably  common. 

2.  If  wildcats  occijr  In  your  neighborhood  or  county,  etate  whether  or  not 
their  depredations  to  same,  i>oultry  and  small  wild  birds  are  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter?   Have  you  ever  known  wildcats  to  attack  persona?    It  bo,  give  full  partio- 

3.  Have  you  personal  knowledKO  of  one  or  more  cases  in  which  cattle,  sheep  or 
plirs  have  been  killed  or  Injured  by  wildcats?  If  so,  give  full  particulars. 

4.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  one  or  more  cases  In  which  wildcats  have 
killed  or  injured  deer,  old  or  young,  lambs  or  calves?   It  bo.  give  full  particulars. 

G.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  the  toss  of  turkeys,  seese,  ducks,  chickens 
or  pigeons  from  the  attacks  of  predatory  mammals?  If  so,  how  many,  and  what 
kinds  were  killed  on  each  occasion?  In  each  case  mention  the  animal  by  which 
you  suppose  the  mischief  was  done,  and  your  reasons  for  this  belief.  Also  men- 
tion the  kinds  of  mammals  which  destroy  the  eggs  of  poultry,  and  give  full 
particulars  of  cases  which  have  come  under  your  personal  observation, 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  paying  of  bo>intles?  If  so.  on  what  animals.  In  your  opin- 
ion, should  bounties  be  paid?  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  bounty  being  paid  by  the 
counties  In  which  the  animals  are  slain,  or  that  said  bounties  should  be  paid 
by  the  State? 

In  response  to  these  interrt^atories  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
structive and  interesting  information  is  given,  on  the  succeeding 
pages  from  letters  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  credited  with  their  ob- 
aervatioDs: 

ODORGE  M.  DAT,  1  'Wlldcata  are  not  plenty  this  winter  C9i).  Eight  have 
WAYNE  COUNTY.  J  been  killed  that  I  iiave  heard  of.  They  are  very  de- 
atmctlve  to  rabbita,  squirrels,  ruffed  grouse  and  other  small  game  easily  caught 
by  them  In  winter.  A  large  one  was  tracked  by  a  hunter  some  years  ago.  and 
found  to  have  eaten  three  rabbits  and  a  rufted  grouse,  all  fresh,  caught  on  same 
day.  The  skins  of  the  rabbits  were  turned  flesh  side  out  on  the  snow,  and  the 
cat  seemed  to  have  room  for  more,  as  It  was  still  hunting  when  the  hunter 
gave  up  the  chase.  I  have  caught  several  of  them  In  steel  traps  and  saved  one 
alive.  With  the  help  ot  two  young  men  we  drove  It  out  of  the  woods,  using  a 
pitch-fork  behind  and  a  flsh-pole  attached  to  a  trap  chain  ahead,  as  gentle  per- 
suaders to  keep  the  peace,  etc.  It  would  hang  back  behind  every  bush  at  first, 
then  a  poke  with  the  fork  would  send  It,  full  spring,  at  my  face  the  length  of 
the  chain.  When  out  of  the  woods  it  sulked  and  lay  on  the  snow,  and  was 
dragged  to  a  small  crate,  lifted  In,  and  a.  board  placed  on  the  Itoi,  completing 
the  capture.  I  have  never  known  one  to  attack  any  one,  but  their  sharp  claws 
and  muscular  forearms  make  them  look  like  dangerous  customers.  The  usual 
weight  of  wildcats  is  twelve  to  twenty-five  pounds.  One  killed  by  8.  Moloney 
near  Beech  Pond  In  1S92,  weighed  forty-two  pounds.  I  caught  one  the  same  sea* 
■on  which  weighed  about  twenty-five  pounds. 
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MESSRS.  HERMAN  AND  OTTO  BEHR,  1  Wildcats  are  common  in  thU 
SULLIVAN  COUNTY.  J  county.  Thlnlc  that  they  do  flulte 
an  amount  ot  damage  to  game,  aa  they  live  entirely  on  flesh.  Have  Been 
where  they  caught  black  squirrels,  white  rabbits,  porcupines  and  one  deer.  The 
deer  mentioned  was  an  old  doe  caught  in  the  summer  time;  when  found  It  was 
partly  eaten  and  covered  over  with  leaves.  It  was  captured  by  the  wildcat  leap- 
ing on  Its  back  and  biting  It  on  the  top  of  neck.  A  friend  set  a  trap  and  caught 
the  cat,  which  proved  to  be  a  large  male.  Have  seen  where  one  chased  &  fawn 
a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  rods,  but  gave  up  the  pursuit  when  the  deer 
ran  up  a  steep  hill.  They  occaatonally  enter  a  chicken  coop  and  do  some  Man- 
age. Such  visits,  however,  are  rather  rare.  Do  not  think  that  they  would  at- 
tack a  person  unless  cornered.  We  caught  an  old  male  wildcat  in  a  bear  pen 
In  spring  of  1889,  which,  during  the  six  months  that  we  kept  It,  became  raither 
tame  and  listened  to  Its  name,  "Jim."  He  would  eat  out  of  one's  hand,  If  you 
trusted  yourself,  and  would  purr  like  a  spinning  wheel  when  we  came  around 

We  sent  him  to  the  "Zoo"  In  Philadelphia,  and  on  calling  there  a  year  later 
we  found  him  asleep  In  a  cage  with  another  smaller  wildcat.  On  calling  him 
by  his  name  he  got  up  and  purred,  apparently  recognizing  us  after  an  absence 

There  Is  a  very  general  opinion  among  hunters  and  other  people  that  there 
are  two  different  kinds  of  wildcats,  a  small  and  a  large  variety.  We  looked  tills 
up  carefully  and  found  only  one  kind,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  whenever 
a  halt-grown  tynx  was  caught  U  was  called  a  wildcat,  while  a  very  targe  specl- 

Thelr  fur  Is  subject  to  change  In  color  during  the  year.  In  summer  It  assumes 
a  reddish  tinge,  while  In  the  tall  it  becomes  gray.  We  think  one  of  the  causes 
that  wildcats  are  not.  more  abundant  Is  their  habit  of  catching  porcupines. 
Nearly  all  the  wildcats  we  caught  had  quills  In  their  bodies.  One  old  male  cat 
In  particular  was  covered  with  sores  caused  by  quills,  and  he  had  some  all 
through  his  body,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death  If 
left  to  himself.  We  do  not  favor  the  paying  of  bounties. 
I>R.  J.  E.  CL1EVEI.AND,     1     Wildcats    occasionally    get    Into    bam-yarda   and 

BRADFORD  COUNTY.  J  hen-roosts  and  destroy  poiillry  In  winters  of  deep 
snow,  but  they  prey  mostly  on  young  grouse,  quail,  rabbits  and  small  birds.  A 
Mr.  Krlse,  while  returning  from  Blossburg  to  his  home  In  Liberty  township, 
sometime  last  November  (1893),  had  to  pass  over  Briar  Hilt,  where  there  was  a 
dense  thicket  of  briars  and  brush  on  bolii  sides  of  the  highway,  about  dusk,  a 
large  catamount  sprang  upon  the  back  of  one  of  his  horses  and  fastened  Its  teeth 
Into  the  horse's  flesh.  The  man  having  no  weapons  with  him.  Jumped  from  the 
wagon,  seized  the  cat  by  Its  neck,  tore  It  from  the  horse  and  by  sheer  strength 
choked  It  to  death.  The  man's  clothes  were  torn  to  shreds  and  his  body  and 
limbs  were  frightfully  torn  and  lacerated. 

Sometime  In  the  sixties  I  was  called  to  see  a  patient  who  lived  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Tioga  river  In  Ward  township,  Tioga  county,  Penna.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  house,  some  of  the  boys  of  the  family  had  just  returned  from 
the  woods  with  a  load  of  Are  mood  and  reported  that  a  "Painter"  had  killed  a 
large  deer  In  their  sugar  camp.  As  there  was  a  fresh  snow  on  the  ground  I 
Investigated  and  found  the  tracks  of  the  marauder  along  the  body  of  a_hem- 
lock  tree,  which  had  been  turned  up  by  the  roots.  It  had  perched  Itself  on  the 
roots,  and  had  remained  there  until  the  warmth  of  Its  body  had  m  ;lted  away 
the  snow.  The  deer,  a  two-year-old  doe,  had  been  feeding  and  had  not  sus- 
pected danger  until  too  late  to  escape.  The  struggle  was  long  and  severe  as 
shown  by  the  upturned  leaves  and  trodden  down  snow.  The  victor  had  par- 
taken of  a  hearty  meal  from  the  neck  and  fore  shoulder  of  the  deer.  I  pro- 
cured a  steel  fox  trap  and  set  it  by  the  dead  deer.  On  visiting  the  carcass  the 
next  day  I  found  trap  and  drag  gone.  I  followed  the  trail  a  few  rods  and 
found  a  large  catamount  with  the  trap  to  his  hind  leg.  I  could  cite  another 
Instance  where  a  wild-cat  had  killed  a  yearling  deer."  Am  In  favor  of  a 
bounty.  Let  each  county  pay  Its  own  bounty,  but  only  to  its  own  citizens. 
JAMES  THOMAS,  1     Wildcats  are  very   destructive   to   game,   poultry 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY.  J  and  small  wild  birds.  I  know  of  two  cases  where 
tbey  have  been  very  bold.  A  man  of  my  acquaintance  was  carrying  a  quarter 
of  t>eef  through  a  small  strip  of  woods  and  a  wildcat  attacked  him,  tore  his 
clothes  and  scratched  him  badly.  Another  man  once  got  a  ham,  weighing  about 
20  pounds,  and  put  It  In  a  cave  some  20  feet  from  chs  house  and  the  next  morn- 
ing It  was  gone.  I  found  It  in  a  Held,  and  seeing  the  tracks  of  a  wildcat  leading 
to  and  from  the  ham.  I  set  a  trap  and  caught  the  animal  on  the  following  night. 
It  was  about  4  feet  i  1-2  Inches  long  and  weighed  £8 1-3  pounds.  Am  favorable 
to  a  bounty  paid  by  the  Stale 
A.    W.    COLEGROVE.        1      Wildcats   are   common    In   this    county,   and   are 

McKEAN  COUNTY,  J  very  detrimental  to  game.  Rabbits  and  pheasants 
are   their   principal   subslstance.     They   will   irac-k   a    rabbit    like   a   hound   and 
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b&ve  as  good  a  nose  for  birds  as  a,  pointer.  They  usually  kill  more  than  the 
sportsman  or  pot-hunter.  They  will  not  attack  a  person  unless  cornered.  I 
have  killed  many  and  but  In  one  Inatance  have  I  ever  seen  one  show  flght.  I 
once  had  one  cornered  In  the  rocks,  and  after  vainly  IrylnB  to  escape  he  turned 
upon  me,  when  a  shot  between  the  eyes  settled  the  battle.  Wildcats  will  at- 
tack deer;  I  have  killed  deer  that  showed  evidences  of  a.  fight  with  them.  Red 
toies  are  very  numerous  here  and  exceedingly  destructive  to  game.  They  with 
the  wildcats  will  exterminate  game  In  a  short  time  unless  soraelhlng  Is  done  to 
eradicate  them.  A  large  portion  of  this  county  consists  of  old  slashings  and 
bark  peelings  which  make  an  ideal  home  tor  the  cats  and  foxes.  Since  the 
county  commissioners  have  refused  to  pay  bounty  on  those  predatory  animals 
they  have  Increased  to  a  frightful  extent.  Their  pelts  alone  are  not  a  aof- 
flclent  Incentive  for  hunters  to  trap  them.  I  am  In  favor  of  a  bounty  on  tozes. 
wildcats,  and  also  on  certain  kinds  of  hawks  and  owls;  to  be  paid  either  by 
county  or  State.  When  the  bounty  law  was  In  force,  game  such  as  rabbits 
and  pheasants  increased  In  proportion  to  the  depletion  of  their  four-footed  and 
feathered  enemies.  Since  then  It  hoa  changed  and  unless  there  Is  an  incentive 
for  trappers  the  Bportsman  must  soon  hang  up  his  gun  and  use  his  pointer  for 
sausage. 
A.  KOCH.  1     Wildcats     have     been      rare     In    our     neighbor- 

LTCOMINQ  COUNTY.  J  hood    for     more     then   «     years     to   hear   of    any 
depredations.    Know  of  an  Instance  where  a  boy.  In  winter,  killed  a  large  wild- 
cat with  a  stone.    Favor  a  bounty  and  think  It  should  lie  paid  by  the  county. 
2IBA  SCOTT,  1     The  wildcat  Is  one  of  the   most  destructive 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY.  J  animals  we  have,  both  to  the  farmers  and  to 
game.  Wildcats  as  a  general  thing  do  not  trouble  the  farmer  much  In  the 
winter  time,  when  they  retire  to  the  forests  and  subsist  principally  on  rabbEts 
and  pheasants.  At  this  season  of  the  year  when  snow  Is  deep  the  pheasants 
live  mainly  on  buds  of  the  trees.  When  the  pheasant  has  gotten  Its  crop  full 
of  buds  It  often  dives  under  the  snow  leaving  a  hole  where  It  goes  In.  Here  Is 
where  the  wildcat  gets  In  his  deadly  work  on  the  unsuspecting  grou?e.  He 
sneaks  along  until  he  gets  within  a  bound  of  the  place  where  the  bird  rests  and 
with  one  leap  he  lands  right  over  the  hole  where  the  bird  sits,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  gets  the  pheasant.  I  have  seen  hundred.i  of  places  In  my  time 
where  pheasants  have  been  caught  In  the  manner  just  described.  In  the  sum- 
mer time  when  the  leaves  are  oul  the  wildcat  Is  the  source  of  much  loss  to  the 
farmer.  He  then  lurks  about  the  grass  and  gralnHelds  waiting  for  chickens, 
turkeys  or  other  kinds  of  poultry,  and  sometimes  he  gets  In  amongst  the  sheep. 
About  two  years  ago  one  o(  my  neighbors.  Mr.  Joshua  Doran,  of  Covington 
township,  had  three  half-grown  lambs  killed  by  a  cat. 

TOWNSBND  PRICE,  1  Wildcats  are  quite  numerous  here,  and  their 
MONROE  COUNTY.  J  depredations  lo  game  and  lambs  certainly  are  of  a 
serious  character.  Never  knew  them  lo  attack  persons  and  do  not  think  Ihey 
would  unless  they  could  not  get  away.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  black 
bears  killing  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs.  Last  year  (1S93)  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  between  3D  and  40  sheep  killed  by  bears.  In  the  northern  part  of  Monroe 
county  near  the  line  of  Pike  county  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  land  which  is  useless 
except  for  grazing,  as  the  timber  has  been  cut  for  the  bark  and  It  bums  over 
nearly  every  year.  This  is  the  place  where  the  bears  and  wildcats  have  been 
doing  their  destructive  work  for  the  past  few  years.  If  there  is  not  sufficient 
bounty  placed  on  these  animals  to  decrease  them  this  pasture  ground  will  have 
to  be  abandoned.  I  have  known  wildcats  to  bite  lamtis  In  the  neck  and  then 
leave  them  lay.  Favor  bounty  being  paid  by  State. 
J.  C.  HEYLBR.  1     The    greatest    enemies    the    sportsman    has    to    deal 

TIOGA  COUNTY.  J  with  are  wildcats.  They  certainly  destroy  more  ruffed 
grouse  than  anything  In  the  woods.  I  have  known  them  to  scent  grouse  as 
much  as  eighty  yards  and  catch  them  without  any  dlfTlculty:  and  I  have  seen 
them  capture  grouse  on  nests.  They  catih  and  devour  numerous  other  kinds 
of  birds,  and  also  kill  small  deer.  I  lose  on  an  average  from  3  to  7  lambs  In  a 
season  by  them.  A  wildcat  sometime  ago  visited  the  home  of  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors and  In  one  night  killed   Iwenty-slx  chickens. 

C.    K.    SOBER.  1     Wildcats    destroy    game    and    poultry.      At    Glen 

CLINTON  COUNTY.  J  Union  a  family  of  these  animals  Inhabited,  until 
recently,  a  cavern  In  the  mountains.  In  this  place  I  found  the  bones  and  re- 
mains of  fawns,  poultry  and  other  kinds  of  animals,  which  they  had  carried 
there  to  feed  upon.  I  regard  wildcats  as  the  greatest  enemies  we  have  to 
game,  such  as  pheasants,  fawns  and  rabbits.  Am  In  favor  of  a  liberal  bounty 
belnK  placed  on  their  worthless  heads. 
JOHN   E.   STOCKER.        1     We  have  wildcats   and   catamounts  and   they   are 

LUZERNE  COUNTY,  1  very  detrimental  to  game.  They  occur  most  plenti- 
fully on  the  Wllkes-Barre  mountains  In  the  neighborhood  of  Triangle  and  Crystal 
lakes,  and  also  on  the  North  mountains,  the  latter  a  better  suited  place  for 
them,  as  there  more  game,  large  and  small,  abounds.  Favor  bounty  b«ln|r 
by  the  county.  hy  COO*^ 
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GEO.  R.  BOAK,  1     Wildcats  are  plentiful  and  very  deatructlTe  to  our 

CENTRE  COUNTY.  J  grame;  are  particularly  bad  about  kllUnE  pheasants 
and  they  also  destroy  young  deer  In  our  Bame  preserve.  We  Introduced  wild 
turkeys  Into  our  preserve  and  the  wildcats  and  foxea  destroyed  both  old  and 
young,  notwlthatandlnt-  the  fact  that  we  tried  faithfully  to  exterminate  them 
through  the  aid  of  traps,  poison  and  guns.     Favor  a  bounty  being  paid  by  the 

WM.  B.  BIOLER.  M.  D.,1     They  are  so  rare  In  this  county  that  little  is  known 
YORK  COUNTF.  j  of   their   depredations.    One   killed  a   few   years   ago 
near  Broguevllle,  was  said  to  have  kilted  and  eaten  a  number  of  chickens. 
DR.  A.  B.   Mac   CREA,  J    Wildcats  are  comparatively   commln   In  some 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY.  J  parts  of  the  county,  and  no  doubt  destroy  game 
to  a  considerable  extent  but  they  do  not.  It  seems,  disturb  poultry  very  often. 
W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON,      1    No  wildcats  In  this  county  so  far  as  I  know.    Possibly 

LiEHIGU  COUNTY.  J  some  may  be  present  In  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  Lehigh,  I  have  travelled  where  the  lynx  was  numerous;  never  knew  of 
grown  persons  being  attached,  but  have  been  told  children  were.  They  live  on 
game,  birds,  small  lambs  and  young  pigs.  I  have  helped  to  hunt  them  in 
Florida  when  lambs  and  pigs  were  thus  killed. 
N.  W.  MILL.br,  1     I  think  It  would  be  right  to  put  a  bounty  of  say 

PAYETTE  COUNTY.  J  %2Moa  the  Wildcat,  a«  thla  animal  Is  very  destructive 
to  game.  One  wildcat  will  kill  more  game  than  six  hunters  In  a  season,  as  an- 
Imals  of  this  species  hunt  both  night  and  day.  I  have  seen  large  wild  turkeys 
killed  by  them  and  have  taken  their  track  from  the  dead  turkey,  followed  It 
and  killed  tbem.  Have  never  known  a  wildcat  to  attack  anyone;  I  have  climbed 
trees  and  shaken   them  oiT  to  the  dogn  at  different  times, 

H.  T.  PRANKEN FIELD,  1  Catamounts  are  quite  numerous.  They  kill 
MONROE  COUNTY,  j  grouse,  rabbits,  and  the  young  deer;  I  have 
known  deer  to  be  killed  and  partly  eaten  by  wildcats  and  then  covered  with 
leaves.  They  rank  with  foxes  In  destroying  poultry  and  game.  I  have  never 
known  them  to  attack  persons  unless  wounded. 

L.  M,  KARSTETTER,  1  Wildcats  are  very  destructive  to  game  such  as 
CLINTON  COUNTY.)  fawns,  turkeys,  grouse  and  in  fact  birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  when  pressed  by  hunger  they  visit  the  barnyard  for  any  kind  of  prey  they 
can  capture.  I  have  known  wildcats  on  several  occasions  to  catch  and  hill  full 
grown  deer.  A  bounty  of  not  less  than  Ave  dollars  should  be  allowed. 
R.  a.  STOVER,  1  Wildcats  are  the  worst  animals  we  have  In  this  locality. 

CENTRE  COUNTY.  J  A  tew  years  ago  they  killed   two  deer  within  a  half- 
mile  of  my  place;  they  destroy  a  great  many  young  deer,    1  favor  a  bounty  of 
at  least  four  or  five  dollars  and  think  It  should  be  paid  by  the  State. 
H.  K.  MENSCH.  1     Wildcats  are  (ew  in  this  locality  but  they  should 

LYCOMING  COUNTY.  J  no*  be  allowed  to  exist  as  they  possess  no  good 
traits  and  are  capable  of  doing  much  mischief.  A  liberal  bounty  should  be  ptUA 
for  their  scalps. 

CAPT.  JOHN  M.  BUCKALEW,  }  When  woods  approach  near  a  farm  house 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY.  J  wildcats  or  catamounts  sometimes  catch  our 
chickens.  They  destroy  the  pheasant,  quail,  and  almost  anything  that  comes 
within  reach,  as  rabbits,  skunks,  etc.  Not  dangerous  to  man  but  will  Oght 
when  wounded  or  cornered.  They  are  becoming  rather  rare  here.  Yes,  am  In 
favor  of  a  bounty. 
J.  WARREN  JACOBS,       ]      Wildcats   are  very  rare,   two   have   been   recorded 

GREENE  COUNTY.)  here  during  the  past  ten  years. 
JACOB  B.  MEIXEL,  ]     Wildcats  do  serious  damage  to  pheasants,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COUNTY.  J  I    have    known    them    to    kill    fox    hounds    In   a 
chase.    I  favor  a  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  county. 
N.  R.  PARKER.  ]      The  wildcat  Is  too  wild  and  wary  to  visit  residences 

MCKEAN  COUNTY,  j  much,  but  occasionally  takes  a  goose,  chicken,  or  % 
turkey.     Subsists   mainly   on   game  In    the   woods;   rabbits   and   occasionally   a 

A.  P.  BREWER,  1     Wildcats  are  quite  plentiful  In  some  localities.    They 

MoKEAN  COUNTY,  j  do  a  great  deal  ot  damage  to  pheasants  and  some- 
times to  chickens  and  turkeys.  I  never  knew  them  to  kill  lambs. 
MERION  E.  KEMERER,  1  Wildcats  are  numerous  In  some  parts  of  our 
CARBON  COUNTY.  J  county,  especially  in  the  Pine  Swamp.  They  de- 
stroy all  kinds  of  poultry  and  much  game.  1  favor  a  liberal  bounty  for  their 
destruction. 

C.  W.  DICKINSON,  1  Wildcats  are  common  here.  They  live  chiefly  on 
HcKEAN  COUNTY.  J  small  game  such  as  birds,  partridges  (grouse),  rabbits 
and  sometimes  they  attack  larger  game.  I  never  knew  one  to  attack  ■  per- 
son and  I  have  killed  lots  of  them.  I  have  seen  where  wild  cats  have  killed  a 
full  gjv)wn  deer.  Three  times  In  my  life  I  have  knr-wn  of  wild  cats  killing  deer. 
I  have  known  wild  cats  to  kill  sheep  and  poultry.  I  am  In  favor  of  placing  a 
bounty  of  three  dollars  on  the  wildcat  or  catamount. 
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TUNIS   SMITH.  1     Wlldcata   are   plentiful.     They    destroy   poultry   but 

WAYNE  COUNTY.  J  are  most  destructive  13  game  and  small  wild  birds. 
From  persona!  observation  have  never  known  them  to  kill  deer,  but  have  no 
doubt  that  they  do  destroy  many  tor  while  hunting  deer  I  have  seen  where 
they  have  followed  them  (or  miles.  Have  never  known  them  to  kill  sheep  or 
lambs,  but  I  do  know  of  one  Instance  where  they  took  young  pigs.  I  think  a 
high  bounty  should  be  paid  for  their  destruction  because  they  are  so  derimentol 
to  game  that  If  something  is  not  done  to  exterminate  them  ihey  will  destroy 
nearly  all  the  game  in  the  woods  auch  as  pheasants  and  rabbits. 
J.  B.  OVIATT.  1     Wildcats   are   tolerably   common   and   very   destruc- 

McKKAN  COUNTY.  J  tive  to  game.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they 
kill  a  good  many  deer,  especially  when  the  snow  is  deep  and  crusty.  Have 
known  them  to  kill  lambs,  fowls,  etc.  They  would  not  attack  a  person  unless 
in  a,  place  where  they  could  not  easily  escape.  I  favor  a  bounty  oC  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  five  dollars. 

DR.  C.  E.  GOLDSBOROUGH,   1     Wildcats  are  tolerably  common  in  the  moun- 
ADAMS   COUNTY,  j  tains   of   this   county.     They   kill   all   kinds   of 
feathered  game  and  rabbits,  and  are  believed  to  destroy  young  deer.    Am  not 
In  favor  of  a  bounty  being  paid  for  any  animal. 
JASPER  T.  JENNINGS,  1  Wildcats  are  very  rare,  however,  one  is  now 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY.  J  and  then  met  with  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  Years  ago  when  the  species  was  numerous  In  this  vicinity  poultry  and 
and  lambs  were  often  destroyed.  I  once  cut  down  a  large  birch  stub  that  was 
hollow  at  the  top,  where  it  had  been  broken  oft  some  forty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  within  the  hollow  I  found  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  bones  and  the 
skulla  of  rabbits,  chipmunks,  squirrels,  etc..  in'.ermlngled  with  a  mass  of  sticks 
and  rotten  wood,  where  a  wild  cat  had  lately  had  Its  den  or  nest. 
LINCOLN    WELLS,  ']  Wlldcata   are    present    in    some    portions    of    our 

BRADFORD  COUNTY.  J  county.  They  do  considerable  damage  to  game  of 
different  kinds,  especially  grouse,  and  small  wild  birds.  Favor  a  bounty  to  be 
paid  by  State. 

ABRAHAM  NEVT3L1NG    ,  1     The  depredations  Of  wildcats  are  ot  seiious 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY.  J  character.    They  destroy  turkeys  and  geeae,  aa 
well  as  game.    I  have  known  a  pair  of  wild  cats  to  kill  a  fawn.    Am  in  favor 
it  a.  bounty  being  paid  by  the  State. 
J.   P.   SCHALL,  1       The    wildcat    Is    not    numerous    but    oc- 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY.  J  caslonally  one  is  shot;  one  of  my  neighbors 
killed  one  a  few  years  ago  that  weighed  42  pounds.  They  generally  live  on 
gajne  and  will  also  carry  oft  poultry. 

J.   ALBAUGH.  1     Wildcats   are   present   in    this   county   and   they 

FOREST  COUNTY.Jare  very' destructive  to  poultry,   lamba  and  young 
Pl«». 
SBTH  NELSON,  Jr..         1     Wildcats  are  great  destroyers  of  poultry  and  game. 

CLINTON  COUNTY.  J I  have  seen  one  of  them  kill  a  dwjr.    Am  In  favor  of 
a  bounty  or  Ave  dollars. 
S.  H.  HASLET.  1     Wild   cats  kill  pheasants,  rabbits,  geese,  chickens, 

FOREST  COUNTY.  J  lambs,  fawns,  etc. 
THEODORE  DAY,  1      Wildcats  are  destructive  lo  poultry  of  largest  alie, 

WAYNE  COUNTY.  J  small  game  and  small  lambs.  The  bounty  of  two 
dollars  each  should  remain.  A  few  years  ago  three  (different  ones)  were  Been 
In  one  day  near  the  town  ot  Dy berry. 

DR.   E.   P.   BONHAM.  1     Wildcats   are  very   destructive   to   game.    There 

LUZERNE  COUNTY,  J  should   be   a  bounty  o(   two  dollars  for  each  one 
killed. 
JOHN  R.  LEHMAN,  1     Wildcats   destroy  game   and   small   birds;  am 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY.  |  In  favor  of  a  bounty  being  paid  by  the  State. 
W.  C.  BABCOCK,  1     Wildcats  destroy  large  quantities  of  game  auch  as 

TIOGA  COUNTY.  J  grouse  and  rabbits.    They  rarely  venture  In  farming 
localities.    Favor  bounty  being  paid  by  the  State. 
A.   P.   YOUNG,  1     Wildcats   are   seldom   seen   or   heard   of   in   our 

COLUMBIA  COUNTlT.JagTlcultural  districts. 
JOSEPH  P,  Mc-KELVEY.  1  Wildcats  are  rather  rare  and  theyseldom  pre 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY.  J  seen  in  the  farming  districts. 
ROBT.  H.  COLEMAN.  1     Wildcats  are  about  exterminated  In  our  hllla. 

LEBANON  COUNTY.  J 
DANIEL  H.   PERSHING.  1     Wildcats  are  too  scarce  In  this  locality  to 

WBSTMORELANDCOUNTY.  J  do   much    Injury, 
HON.  CHAS.  LUHR,   1     Wildcats  are  present  in  considerable  numbers  in  our 
ELK  COUNTY.  J  woods;  they  destroy  more  fawns  and  young  deer  up  to 
one  year  than  any  other  wild  animal.     Favor  bounty  being  paid  by  the  State. 
P.  FRANK  RANGLER.     1     Wildcats  destroy  game.    I   have  killed  several   in 

UNION  COUNTY.  I  this  county  but  they  am  rather  rare. 
HON.  N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD,     1     Wildcats  are   found   In   the  mountalnouB  ro- 
SOMERSBT  COUNTY, )  glons  of  our  county,  but  their  hauntrate  m  tv, 
from  human  habitations  as  they  can  get.  .^-^.ti. 
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ABNER  FAGUE,  1     Wildcats  are  found  only  tn  the  mountalna  where 

LYCOMING  COUNTY.  J  In   some   aectlons   they   are   rather   plentiful.    Have 
known  them  to  kill  young  deer. 

A.  W.  WHIGHT,  1     Wildcats  destroy  poultry,  game  and  small  wild 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY.  J  birds.    Favor  a  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 
G.C.  BELL,  1     Wildcats  hill   poultry,  game  and  small  birds   of  dtf- 

WAYNB  COUNTY.  J  ferent  kinds. 

B.  ALEXANDER,  1      Wildcats  cannot  be  said  to  be  numerous  In  our 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY.J  county;  know  of  one  to  have  killed  a  deer.    Am  in 
favor  of  a   bounty, 

RANDALL  BISBING,     1  Wildcats   are   rather   plentiful   In   some   parts  of   our 
MONROB    COUNTY.J  county,    and   some   years    they    do   much   damage    to 
poultry.    Know  of  one  Instance  where   wild  cats  killed  a  lamb.     Am  in  favor 
of  a  bounty. 

CHAS.   LOTT,  1  Wildcats   Ore   not   sufficiently   numerous   In   my   lo- 

WARREN  COUNTY.J  callty  to  do  much  damage  to  either  poultry  or  game. 

M.  B.  TRESCOTT,  ]      Wildcats  are  of  frequent  occurrence  In  some  sec- 

LUZERNE  COUNTY.  J  tlona  of  our  county. 
OEOROE  MILLER.     1      I  do  not  think  there  are  any  wild  cats  In  our  county 

YORK  COUNTY.  J  except  perhaps  In  the  South  mountain. 
E.  E.  BRILHART,  ]      Wildcats  are  rather  numerous  in  some  pans  of 

INDIANA  COUNTY.J  the  county. 
JEREMIAH  PHILLIPPI,       \     Wildcats  or  ottamounta  are  frequently  met  with 

SOMERSET  COUNTY.J  In  some  sections  ol  our  county.    They  destroy  a 
great  many  wild  turkeys  and  pheasants  when  hatching,  and  during  hard  win- 
ters they  kill  a  good  many  deer.     I  think  the  State  should  pay  a  premlurn  of 
five  dollars  on  every  wild  cat. 
J.  H.  VAN  BTTEN,     1     In  1893  nineteen  wild  cats  were  hilled  in  this  county. 

MKE  county;       Wildcats  kill  game  and  small  wild  birds;  never  heard 
of   them   killing  poultry.    I   have,   howei'er,   heard   from   a  relable   source   that 
wild  cats  kill  fawns,  but  I  never  heard  of  them  killing  lambs  or  calves, 
BENJ.  A.  FILBERT,  1     The    wildcat   Is   a   rather   rare   Inhabitant    of 

SCHtlYLKILL,  COUNTY.J  our  mountainous  districts. 

C.  W.  PENNELL,  1     Wild  cats  are  quite  numerous  and  they  destroy  much 

WAYNE   COUNTY.J  poultry  and  game. 
lOHN  PERRY,  1     Wildcats  are  quite  plentiful  here.    They  live  most- 

MeKBAN  COUNTY. )  ly  on  rabbits  and  partridges  (ruffed  grouse).    1  often 
hear  of  them  catching  lambs  In  the  spring.  ' 

DR.    F.   J.    WAOGBNSELLER,   1      Wildcats   are    found   to   some   extent,    an^ 
SNYDER  COUNTY.  J  where  they  sj-e  will  do  very  serious  damage 
to  poultry,  game,  and  small   wild   birds.     Favor  of  bounty  to  be  paid   by   the 
State. 

P.  D.  REXFORD,  1     Wildcats  are   tolerably   common   In  some   parts   of 

TIOGA  COUNTY.  J  our  county.    They  are  very  destructive  to  poultry  and 
small  wild  birds.    Am  not  in  favor  of  paying  t>oi  nilea  on  any  animals. 
W.  G.  SARGENT,  1     Wildcata  are  very  scarce  In  our  county  hence  do 

CRAWFORD   COUNTY.  J  little   damage. 
W.   K.    PARK,  1     Wildcats   are   rather  .scarce   In   the   section   of 

BRADFORD  COUNTY.J  the  county  where  I  reside;  have  only  known  two 
to  have  been  killed  In   the  last   three  or  four  years.     Am   In  favor  of  bounty 
being  given  by  the  State. 
M.  B,  LYMAN,  1      Wildcats  are  very  rare  In  this  county. 

SUSQUEHANNA   COUNTY.J 
W.  F,  WAGNER.  J     Wildcats  are  tolerably  common.    They  destroy 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY.  J  game  and   birds.    I   favor  a   liounty  to  be   paid 
by  the  State. 
FRED  L.   KRAEMER,  1     Wildcats   are   rare   In   many   sections   of   this 

LYCOMING  COUNTY.  |  county.     They  destroy  poultry  and  game. 
A.   K.  PIERCE.  1     Wildcats  only  on  rare  occaaiona  attack  and  kill 

CLINTON  COUNTY.  J  the  young  of  deer.    I  do  not  favor  a  bounty  on  any 
animal. 
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A  STUDY  OF  STKAWBEIIRIES. 


1/  Ike  Board,  WatlaxgUni,  D.  f 

Through  the  kindnew  of  Mr.  William  Saundere,  Horticulturist  and 
Superinteudeut  of  Grounds,  etc.,  of  the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  various  atrawbeniee  propa- 
gated for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  plnnte  for  disti-ibution. 

The  eastern  plat  of  the  experimental  grounds  is  not  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  most  delicious  berry,  being  of  a  cold,  stiff 
and  tenacious  character. 

In  fact,  the  first  planting  waa  a  total  failure,  but  by  plowing  in 
July,  seeding  to  turnips  and  plowing  down  the  entire  crop  late  in  the 
fall  the  ground  waa  very  much  improved  for  replanting  the  following 
spring. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  learned  by  studying  this  plant  is 
that  certain  varieties  are  much  better  adapted  to  succeed  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  than  others. 

It  illustrates  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  not  only  in  individual 
[riants  but  also  in  kinds. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  the  construction  of  the  flower  of  the 
strawberry  before  discussing  varieties,  as  I  find  many  persons  are  not 
in  possession  of  this  knowledge.  A  complete  flower  consists  of  four 
separate  and  distinct  parts;  the  outer  covering  of  the  flower,  general- 
ly green,  !a  known  as  the  calj'x,  each  part  of  which  is  called  a  sepal; 
the  part  covered  by  the  calyx,  the  colored  part  of  the  flower,  white  in 
the  strawberry,  is  known  as  the  corolla,  each  part  of  which  is  called  a 
petal;  within  the  corolla  in  a  perfect  flower,  is  a  number  of  hair-like 
organs  terminating  in  an  enlargement;  these  are  called  stamens,  the 
hair-like  stem  being  called  a  filament  and  the  enlargement  the  anther; 
occupying  the  central  part  of  the  flower  is  the  pistil,  the  enlargement 
of  which,  through  the  pollen,  a  sulphur-like  dust,  secreted  by  the 
anthers  produces  the  matured  fniit. 

In  the  strawberry  the  pistils  are  numerous,  each  producing  one 
botanical  fruit,  containing  a  single  seed;  the  so-called  "berry"  being 
the  enlarged  fleshy  receptacle  on  which  these  true  fruits  (seeds)  are 
borne. 

Tills  receptacle  does  not  develop  unless  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pistils  are  fertilized.  The  stamens  and  pistils,  therefore,  are  the 
organs  eesential  to  fructiflcation. 

The  blossoms  of  some  varieties  of  strawberries  (and  of  other  fruits) 
are  devoid  of  stamens  and  are  called  pistillate. 

It  is  evident  that  these  varieties  must  be  fertilized  by  pollen  from 
the  stamens  of  another  variety  possessed  of  these  organs,  grown  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  hence  the  custom  of  planting  an  oc- 
casional row  of  staminate  varieties  amongst  pistillate  ones. 

Varieties  having  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower  are  called 
perfect  ones. 
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I  am  led  to  believe,  after  many  years  of  the  cloHcst  obseiration  and 
moat  carefur  experiment,  that  our  object  should  be  to  develop  perfect 
flowered  varieties  and  not  to  depend  upon  pistillate  ones. 

A  few  days  difference  in  the  time  of  blossoming  of  tlie  pistillate 
and  BtaminaCe  varieties  grown  together  for  the  purpose  of  fertiliza- 
tion, may  make  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  our  culti- 
vation. 

Good  strong  stamlnate  varieties  with  an  abundance  of  pollen  gran- 
ules of  strong  vitality  produced  by  the  stamens  should  be  the  aim  in 
the  production  of  new  sores. 

I  admit  that  many  of  our  moai  profitable  varieties  are  pistillate 
ones,  but  if  the  same  study  and  labor  had  been  devoted  to  producing 
perfect  flowered  ones,  strawberry  culture  would  be  far  in  advance  of 
its  present  status. 

But  my  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial 
history  of  the  varieties  upon  our  grounds  during  the  past  season,  em- 
bracing the  following  points: — earliness,  size,  quality,  productiveness, 
length  of  fruiting  season,  vitality,  etc. 

EarlJnesB. 

Each  variety  was  credited — not  when  the  first  ripe  berry  could  be 
found — but  when  a  sufficient  number  of  berries  were  ripe  to  mal^  a 
picking  profitable.  To  be  more  explicit,  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
was  chosen  when  a  grower  would  have  put  his  pickers  into  the  field 
for  marketing  that  variety. 

■  Each  variety  was  tlius  placed  on  the  same  basis.    Of  aU  the  va- 
rieties herein  described  the  Ella  was  the  earliest. 

Of  the  Ella,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been  made 
May  9th. 

Of  the  Michel  (Early,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been 
made  May  15th. 

Of  Hoffman,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  coiild  have  been  made 
May  15th. 

Of  Lovett  (Early),  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  coold  have  been 
made  May  18th. 

Of  Shuster  (Gem),  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been 
made  May  18th. 

Of  Lady  Busk,  pistillate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been 
made  May  18th. 

Of  Australian  Crimson,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have 
been  made  May  18th. 

Of  Middlefield,  pistillate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been  made 
May  18th. 

Of  Stevens,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been  made 
May  18th. 

Of  Enhance,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been  made 
May  18th. 

Of  Crescent,  pistillate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been  made 
May  18th. 

Of  Parry,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been  made 
May  18tlL 
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Of  Alabama,  atamisate,  a  profitable  picking  could  hare  been  made 
May  ISUi. 

Of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  pistillate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been 
made  May  18th. 

Of  Iowa  (Beauty),  atamlnate,  a  profitable  picking  could  hare  been 
made  May  IStb. 

Of  Waldrou,  pistillate,  a  profltablt^  picking  could  have  been  made 
May  19th. 

Of  Oregon  (E^rerbearlng),  etamiuate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have 
been  made  tskj  IStih. 

Of  Beebe,  ertaminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been  made 
May  24th. 

Of  Parker  Earle,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been 
made  May  21th. 

Of  Jucunda  Improved,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have 
been  made  May  26th. 

Of  Standard,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been  made 
May  26tlL 

Of  Eureka,  pistillate,  a  profitable  picldng  could  have  been  made 
May  26th. 

Of  Yale,  staminate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been  made 
May  26th. 

Of  Edgar  Queen,  pistillate,  a  profitable  picking  could  have  been 
made  May  27th. 

Summary. 

Early  varieties,  3 

Medium  early,  14 

Late,    7 


Note. — All  of  these  varieties  might  vary  a  day  or  more  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  circumstances,  but  this  record  may  be  relied  on 
for  general  purposes. 

Size. 

Of  all  the  varieties  the  Iowa  Beauty  produced  not  only  the  largest 
berries,  but  the  crop  was  uniformly  lai^e  and  maintained  its  size  until 
the  very  last  picking, 

Shuster  (Gem),  Eureka,  Jfrs.  Cleveland,  Parry,  and  Yale  produced 
berries  next  largest  in  size  but  ran  down  after  a  very  few  pickings. 

Quali^. 

Iowa  (Beauty)  ranked  firat  in  quality,  being  a  very  dark  fleshed 
berrj-,  devoid  of  core,  and  of  rich  vinous  sprightliness. 

Lady  Rusk,  Parry,  Enhance,  Australian  Crimson,  Mrs.  Cleveland, 
Parker  Earle  and  Yale  ranked  from  good  to  very  good. 

Productiveness. 
Ella,  Michel.  (Early),  Cresrent,  Lovett  (Early),  Iowa  Beauty,  Parker 
Earle,  Eureka,  Mrs,  Cleveland,  Enhance,  and  Yale  were  the  moat  pro- 
ductive varieties.  A  single  picking  about  exhausted  the  Stevens.  The 
Oregon  Everbearing  produced  but  a  few  berries  at  a  time  and  had  the 
short^^Bt  seaK>n  of  anv  varietv  except  the  Stevens.  ^^  , 
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Length  of  Fruiting  Season. 
Ella,  Michel  (Early),  CreBceDt,  Shuster  Oem,  Parker  Earle,  Eureka, 
Iowa  (Beauty),  Parry  and  Lovet  (Early),  could  have  been  picked  profit- 
ably for  the  greatest  length  of  time. 

Vitality. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  drouth  many  of  the  varieties  are  poorly 
prepared  to  go  into  "winter  quarters,"  although  the  eaatem  plat  was 
frequently  saturated  with  water  by  allowing  the  hose  to  rua  day  and 
night. 

Under  more  favorable  natural  conditions  different  reaulta  might 
have  been  reached  and  this  report  might  have  been  considerably  modi- 
fied, as  the  strawberry  is  a  variable  fruit,  changing  time  of  ripening, 
etc.,  in  different  seasons  and  on  different  soils  and  exposnres. 

The  western  plat  consisted  of  a  better  quality  of  soil,  in  finer  tilth, 
and  in  every  way  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  strawberry  but 
lacked  the  means  of  irrigation  possessed  by  the  eastern  plat 

A  carefnl  examination  made  October  22d  enables  me  to  report  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  varieties  on  thai  date. 

They  all  had  been  trimmed  last  fall  to  the  uniform  width  of  one 
foot  by  the  careful  removal  of  plants  for  distribution  and  presented  a 
promising  appearance  in  the  spring. 

Tbf!  grounds  were  frequently  and  carefully  cultivated  during  the 
season,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  new  plants. 

From  the  width  of  one  foot  the  following  results  were  reached  dur- 
ing the  season  and  carefully  noted  upon  the  above  mentioned  date, 
October  22,  1894. 

Ella.  Average  width  of  row,  three  feet,  a  perfect  mess,  very  little 
affected  by  blight;  young  plants  vigorous;  plants  in  middle  of  row 
nine  inches  high,    ^me  condition  in  western  plat. 

Michel  (Early).  Average  width  of  row,  two  and  oue-haU  feet;  very 
few  parent  plants  lost;    young  plants  lai^e  and  vigorous. 

Hoffman.  Average  width  of  row,  one  and  one-half  feet;  plants  badly 
blighted;  no  parent  plants  lost 

Lovett  (Early).  No  more  plants  formed  than  to  miake  the  row  one 
foot  wide;  lost  as  many  parent  plants  as  new  ones  formed;  same  con- 
dition on  the  west  plat 

Shuster  (Gem).  Made  plenty  of  plants;  will  fill  up  a  solid  row  one 
ane  one-half  feet  wide;  very  little  blight  On  west  plat  held  its  own. 
^o  parent  planta  lost;  healthy;  very  few  young  plants  formed. 

Lady  Rusk.  Parent  plants  and  new  ones  would  not  make  a  half 
stand  one  foot  wide;  old  plants  more  than  one-half  dead;  very  few 
new  ones  formed. 

Middlefield.  Lost  many  parent  plants;  formed  few  new  ones;  not 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  a  stand. 

Stevens.  Average  width  of  the  row  thirty-four  inches.  A  perfect 
mat  ground  Invisible;  little  blL^it 

Enhance.  Just  hdd  its  own. 

Note. — The  Enhance  is  a  remarkably  firm  berry;  must  prove  an  ex- 
cellent shipper. 

Orescent    Just  about  held  Iti  own. 

Parry.  Almost  a  total  wreck.  ^  -       ;    ,i 
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Alabama.  Width  of  row  three  feet;  very  little  blight 

Mr&  CleTelaod.  Average  width  of  row,  two  feet;  no  parent  plants 
lost 

Iowa  (Beauty.)  A  perfect  mat  of  plant*;  average  width  of  row  two 
feet 

Waldron.  Average  width  of  row  two  and  one-half  feet;  pretty  badly 
blighted;  made  its  plants  early  in  the  season. 

Oregon  Everbearing.  Ha«  not  held  ita  own;  many  old  plants  dead; 
very  few  ones  formed. 

Beebe.  No  loss  of  old  plants;  little  blight;  very  few  new  plants 
formed;  papery  leaf  and  wiry  runner,  very  distinct  foliage. 

Parker  Earle.  Just  held  its  own;  new  plants  formed  robust;  old 
plants  healthy  appearance. 

Jucunda  Improved.  Lost  few  parent  plants;  just  held  its  own. 

Standard.  Formed  good  healthy  plants;  scarcely  a  sign  of  blight 

Eureka.  Row  one  and  one-half  feet  wide,  plants  considerably 
blighted;  no  parent  plants  lost 

Yale.  Just  about  held  its  own;  new  plants  healthy;  parent  plants 
earliest  to  blight  of  any  variety  during  the  season. 

Edgar  Queen.    Just  held  its  own. 

Several  parties  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  strawberries  have 
pronounced  Michel  (Early)  and  Ella  identical.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
Ella  I  only  know  that  Mr.  Saunders  received  it,  from  a  sonree  now  un- 
known, labeled  "Ella"  and  under  that  name  he  has  propagated  and 
disseminated  it 

After  a  very  thorough  study  I  am  satisfied  they  are  distinct,  the 
Ella  being  earlier,  more  productive  and  different  in  other  points,  as 
already  described  in  this  paper  and  in  the  following,  to  wit: 

May  9th.  Nine  specimens  of  tie  Michel  were  compared  with  a  sim- 
ilar number  of  the  Ella.  Of  the  Michel  the  sepals  were  more  numer- 
ous; average  13  2-3;  of  the  Ella  the  average  was  13. 

May  14th.  Fifteen  specimens  of  the  Michel  were  compared  with  an 
equal  number  of  the  Ella.  Of  the  Michel  the  average  number  of  sepals 
was  134-5;  of  the  Ella,  124-5. 

The  Michel  has  more  coxcomb  specimens  and  these  have  as  high  as 
18  sepals.  Ihe  Ella  runs  more  uniform  in  shape  and  has  very  few 
coxcomb  specimens;  these  xpecmens  have  fewer  sepals,  15  being 
the  highest  number  found.  The  Michel  in  most  specimens  has  tie^ 
of  a  darker  color;  this  color  penetrates  nearly  to  the  center  of  the 
berry. 

Tie  Ella  has  a  white  core  surrounded  by  a  quite  distinct  margin  of 
salmon  colored  flesh. 

The  Michel  is  a  little  less  firm  than  the  Ella  and  is  distinctly 
sweeter  in  berries  of  the  same  ripeness. 

Note. — A  peculiarity  of  the  Shuster  (Qera)  Is  worthy  of  mention.  Of 
the  foliage  formed  early  in  the  season,  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the 
leaves  consisted  of  four  and  five  leaflets,  a  peculiarity  noticed  in  no 
other  variety. 
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THE  PROTECrriON  OP  FOOD  PRODUCTS  DUBING  TKAUSPOR- 
TATION. 


Bt  Mjj.  FKANK  RIDGWAY,  Hfmatahtiii  of  tlu  Weari.  HarrMirrg,  P 


'Vim  Weather  Bureau  has  issued  a  circular  in  relation  to  injury  to 
food  products  during  transportation,  and  the  precautions  wliich  should 
be  taken  to  protect  them,  from  which  the  following  is  token,  and  is 
here  given  for  the  benefit  of  Pennsylvania  Bhippers: 

Many  of  the  precautions  in  packing  that  may  keep  out  the  cold 
would  also  keep  in  the  heat,  and  there  is  really  more  danger,  Ib  some 
instances,  from  beating,  by  process  of  decomposition,  than  from  cold. 

In  shipping  car  loads  of  bananas,  a  man  is  usually  sent  in  charge 
to  open  and  close  the  ventilators. 

Precautions  taken  in  shipping  are  papering,  packing  in  straw  or 
■aw-dust,  boxing,  barreling  with  paper  lining,  ^pping  in  paper-lined 
cars,  refrigerator  cars,  and  cars  heated  by  steam,  stores  and  sala- 
manders. 

During  cold  weather  oysters  and  clams  should  be  shipped  in  tight 
barrels  lined  with  paper. 

In  shipping  perishable  goods,  it  is  welt  to  cover  them  with  two 
sheets  of  heavy  paper,  weighing  about  one  and  one-fourth  pounds 
each. 

Bananas  should  be  put  in  a  paper  bag  and  a  heavy  canvas  bag  and 
then  covered  with  salt  hay,  but  when  put  in  automatic  heaters  the 
fruit  is  packed  only  in  salt  bay. 

In  packing  articles  in  a  can  for  shipment,  potatoes  are  packed  in 
straw,  bulkheaded  back,  center  of  car  left  empty,  and  car  filled  as 
high  as  double  lining,  whUe  some  of  the  can  have  a  double  bottom. 

French  mustard  and  aqua  ammonia  are  packed  in  sawdust  and 
securely  boxed,  being  careful  to  allow  the  sawdust  to  form  -a  layer 
between  the  articles  and  the  side  of  the  box. 

E^s  are  packed  in  crates  with  separate  pasteboard  divisions  with 
a  layer  and  a  cover  of  oat  chaff. 

Quinces,  apples,  onions  and  pears  are  packed  in  barrels,  each  layer 
of  barrels  covered  and  resting  on  straw. 

Tomatoes,  lemons  and  oranges  are  packed  in  crates,  each  layer  of 
crates  in  the  car  is  covered  and  rests  upon  straw,  usually  bulkheaded 
back  from  the  door  and  car  full, 

Rhrubs  and  fruit  trees  are  laid  on  straw,  covered  with  it  on  all 
■ides,  and  car  packed  full. 

Flowers  are  packed  in  moss  and  car  filled. 

Flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  should  have  their  roots  carefully  packed 
in  straw  and  the  roots  placed  together  in  two  or  three  piles,  so  as  to 
protect  them ;  if  the  roots  are  killed  they  are  of  a  uniform  black,  if 
only  injured  by  frost  the  root  is  plnJpsh  in  color  just  below  the  outer 
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coveriflg,  and  if  Bound  they  are  of  a  unifonu  white.  Even  if  of  a 
dark,  pink  color  no  damage  need  reaolt  if  the  frost  is  graduaUy 
thawed  out  by  the  trees  being  left  in  the  closed  car  for  four  or  five 
days,  or  else  put  the  roots  well  down  in  the  soil  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion and  thaw  out  gradually. 

Extra  precautions  are  taken  with  trees,  etc.,  when  passing  over 
mountains,  and  no  shipments  are  made  when  the  temperature  is  likely 
to  be  zero  any  where  in  the  higher  regions. 

Cars  containing  perishable  goods  are  sometimes,  when  a  north 
wind  is  blowing  on  the  prairie,  covered  with  canvas  on  the  north  Mde. 

Oranges  shipped  from  Florida  to  points  as  far  north  as  Minnesota 
are  started  in  ventilator  cars,  which  are  changed  at  Nashville  to  air- 
tight refrigerator  cars,  the  ventilators  of  which  are  kept  open,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  remains  above  thirty-two  degrees,  until  arrival 
at  St,  Louis,  from  which  point  the  ventilators  are  closed  and  the  cars 
made  air-tight 

In  winter  time  refrigerator,  cars  are  used  without  ice  in  forwarding 
goods  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  passing  through  cold  belts  or 
stretches  of  country  the  hatches  are  closed,  and  the  cars  being  lined 
and  with  padded  doors,  tlie  shipment  is  protected  against  the  outside 
temperature;  bot  in  passing  through  warmer  climates  the  ventilators 
of  the  cars  are  opened  in  order  to  prevent  the  perishable  goods  from 
heating  and  decaying. 

Manure  is  largely  used  to  protect  perishable  goods,  the  bottom  of 
the  car  being  thickly  covered  with  it,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  put  on 
top  of  the  goods. 

To  pnotect  goods  shipped  in  an  ordinary  car,  the  sides  of  the  car 
should  be  protected  by  heavy  paper  tacked  to  the  wall  and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  inner  board  wall  a,  few  inches  distant  from  the  other  one. 
A  car  thus  equipped  and  packed  with  produce  surrounded  by  straw 
will  retain  sufficient  heat  to  prevent  injury  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
average  air  temperature  of  all  parts  of  the  car  being  at  least  twelve 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  outside  air. 

In  shipping  potatoes,  when  the  temperature  is  twelve  degrees,  or 
more,  below  freezing,  the  rule  is  to  line  the  barrels  with  thick  paper, 
and  at  extremel.r  low  temperatures,  as  a  matter  of  extra  precaution, 
the  barrels  are  covered  over  the  oatside  with  the  same  kind  of  paper, 
which  is  considered  the  best  known  protection  from  frost. 

All  products  sent  loose  in  a  car  are  packed  in  straw  on  all  sides, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  packing  around  doors,  and  to  see 
that  the  car  is  full. 

C3ertain  classes  of  goods,  embracing  peaches,  melons  and  grapes, 
are  taken  by  some  railroads  in  no  other  way. 

To  transport  potatoes,  place  an  extra  floor  and  sides  in  the  car, 
leaving  an  air  space  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  then  place  a  stove  In 
the  center. 

Oranges  loaded  in  ventilated  or  common  cars  should  be  transferred 
to  refrigerator  cars  when  the  temperature  reaches  ten  degrees  above 
7iero.  "When  oranges  are  transferred  to  refrigerator  cars,  or  if  loaded 
In  ventilated  refrigerators,  and  the  ventilation  is  closed,  the  car  must 
be  iced  BulHcientlv  to  prevent  heating. 

Ventilators  on  cars  containing  bananas,  lemons  and  other  delicate 
fnuiti  muat  be  closed  at  n  temperature  of  forty  degrees. 
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Oars  are  wanned  by  steam  from  the  locomotiTc  when  in  motion, 
and  by  stoves  when  steam  is  not  available. 

Oars  afier  being  loaded  are  carefully  inspected  as  to  temperature 
within,  their  destination  considered,  and  if  the  weather  is  exceedingly 
cold,  or  is  liable  to  be,  the  car  is  often  accompanied  by  an  attendant; 
otherwise  it  is  inspected  from  time  to  time  on  the  road. 

Oranges  in  transit,  with  a  falling  temperature,  the  ventilators 
should  be  closed  when  the  thermometer  reaches  twenty  degrees,  and 
with  a  rising  temperature  the  ventilators  should  be  opened  when 
twenty-eight  degrees  is  reached.  For  lemons  the  minimum  ia  thirty- 
five  degrees  for  opening  and  closing  the  ventilators,  and  for  bananas 
forty-five  degrees  for  opening  or  closing. 

Lined  cars,  that  is,  cars  lined  with  tongued  and  grooved  boards  on 
the  sides  and  ends,  leaving  an  air  space  of  about  four,  inches,  are  con- 
sidered the  best  by  heavy  shippers  of  potatoes,  as  they  can  be  heated 
by  an  ordinary  stove,  and  will  stand  a  temperature  outside  of  twenty 
degrees  below  zero,  when  a  man  is  in  charge  to  keep  up  the  fires. 


ENEMIES  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

Bt  Dr.  OSORGE  G.  GROPF,  Apiariil  b/ Iht  Board,  Lrwisburg.Pa. 

The  honey  bee  has  a  number  of  natural  enemies,  some  of  which, 
under  favorable  conditions,  are  able  to  create  considerable  havoc  in 
the  apiary.  These  enemies  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper.     1,  Devastating;  2,  Annoying;  3,  Foreign. 

1.  The  enemies  of  the  flrst-class  which  the  writer  has  obsen'ed  in 
Pennsylvania,  are  robber  bees,  bee  moths,  mice,  toads,  and  the  liing- 
bird.  Whenever  the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  bees  to  fly,  and  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  an  absence  of  honey-bearing  flowers,  weak 
colonies  are  liable  to  be  robbed  of  all  their  stores,  and  the  colony 
destroyed  by  "robbers."  Strong  colonies  are  never  attacked,  and  it  is 
said  that  Italian  bees  are  less  frequently  robbed  than  the  common 
black  bees. 

Bobbing  is  often  induced  by  carelessly  lea\ing  honey  or  sugar  ex- 
posed near  the  hivee.  After  this  is  eaten  up,  the  bees  are  almost 
always  sure  to  search  for  a  weak  colony  whidi  they  may  rob.  Rob- 
bing is  also  promoted  by  keeping  hives  open  too  long  when  examining 
them,  llie  robber-bees  seem  to  smell  the  honey  and  to  begin  an 
attack  at  once.  If  robbing  is  not  promptly  broken  up,  a  whole  apiary 
may  become  demoralized,  and  all  legitimate  work  be  given  up  for  the 
more  fascinating  labors  of  pirates  and  freebooters. 

Bobbing  is  commonly  to  be  controled  by  making  the  aperature  to 
the  hive  attacked  so  small  that  but  one  or  two  bees  can  pass  at  once. 
This  is  easily  done  by  closingg  the  entrance  by  blocks  of  wood.  Some- 
times however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  an  attacked  conony  into 
a  celler,  where  it  should  remain  in  the  dark  for  several  days  or  a  week. 
When  beea  are  feed,  it  is  beet  to  do  the  work  after  night,  for,they  are 
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tken  least  distnrbed.  It  is  said  that  when  a  (xAonj  discovers  tliat  all 
their  stores  are  about  to  be  stolen,  they  join  the  robber  colony,  going 
home  with  them,  and  tlias  preserving  their  liveB,  if  not  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  their  commonwealth.  Abont  the  entrance  to  a 
bee-hive  one  always  observes,  in  warm  wealier,  a  number  of  aentin^. 
These  are  to  guard  against  robbers.  It  ia  said  that  they  challeDge 
eveiy  bee  desiring  to  enter  the  hive,  which  comes  unloaded.  All  bees 
belonging  to  the  colony  are  admitted  however,  but  only  strange  bees 
which  come  laden  witii  honey  find  admittance. 

The  Bee  Moth. 
The  brownish  "worms"  sometimes  found  in  bee  hives  are  the  young 
ot  a  moth  called  the  bee-moth.  These  moths  are  often  seen  in  the 
evening  hovering  about  the  entrance  to  the  hives.  At  a  favorable 
moment  some  eggs  may  be  deposited  in  a  crevice  under  the  hive  or 
between  it  and  the  bottom  board.  The  eggs  soon  hatch  into  worms. 
To  protect  themselves,  the  worms,  construct  tunnels  of  silk  in  th.e 
combs,  in  which  they  live  until  they  are  ready  to  go  into  tbeimpa,  or 
quescent  state,  which  precedes  their  hatching  into  the  moth.  When 
the  worms  have  gotten  their  full  growth,  they  find  a  secure  spot,  gen- 
erally a  protected  crevice  in  the  hive,  in  which  they  spin  very  strong 
cocoons,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  and  a  little  less  than  an  inch  in  length. 
In  these  cocoons  the  worms  lie  developing  into  moths  for  a  variable 
period,  depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Mice. 
When  bees  are  wintered  in  the  c^ar,  or  when  packed  in  chaff,  th^ 
are  liable  t»  be  much  annoyed  by  mice.  These  animals  will  enter 
hives,  build  their  nests  there,  and  cwiSume  Uie  combs,  even  those  on 
which  bees  are  clustered.  ITie  ann<^ance  is  so  considerable  as  to 
cause  the  loss  of  some  colonies.  The  only  remedy  to  suggest,  ii  to 
•0  close  hives  that  these  pests  cannot  gain  an  entrance. 

Toads. 
Toads  like  to  devour  bees  filled  with  good  honey.  When  hives  are 
placed  in  the  ground,  toads  will  almost  always  be  discovered  under 
them  in  holes  in  the  ground.  At  dusk,  and  at  night,  the  toad  ap- 
proaches the  entrance  to  the  hive  and  catches  belated  bees,  or  these 
which  venture  outside  the  hive  to  spend  tiie  evening  in  the  warm 
summer  air.  T5ie  injuiy  done  by  toads  is  probably  small.  Toads 
have  been  dissected  with  their  throats  full  of  bee  stings,  but  this  did 
not  seem  to  annoy  the  reptile. 

Hie  King  Bird. 

The  king  bird,  called  also  the  bee-martin  is  fond  of  honey  bees, 
Som«  think  that  it  cetches  only  drones,  but  there  is  no  good  reaacm 
for  believing  that  it  Is  any  respecter  of  persons  when  it  gets  among 
flying  bees.  The  king  bird  takes  the  bees  on  the  wing,  aiid  at  times, 
seems  to  be  destroying  them  in  considerable  numbers,  at  which  time 
it  is  customary  for  aspiartsts  to  tfeoot  Ihem. 

Profeaeer  Cook  speaks  of  a  bee  killer,  a  predackras  two-winged  fly, 
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as  canBing  trouble  in  apiaries  in  the  aoutlL  I  have  not  seen  it  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  same  author  also  mentions  the  bee  hawk  (mo» 
quito  hawk),  an  insect  closely  related  to  the  dragon  flies,  as  causing 
some  trouble  in  the  southern  states.  Wasps  are  also  claimed  at  times 
to  commit  destructive  warfare  upon  bees.  The  writer  has  often  seen 
tiiem  about  the  hives,  but  has  never  seen  one  molest  a  bee.' 

2.  Annoying  Enemies. 

In  this  class  we  place  the  spider,  the  ants,  the  bumble  bees 
and  the  wasps.  Spiders  seem  remarkably  fond  of  spinning  their  webs 
in  and  about  hives.  Their  webs  seem  strong  enough  to  annoy  the 
bees,  though  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  many  of  them.  Webs  are 
obe^ved  about  the  entrance  to  hives,  so  as  to  be  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  bee&  All  that  it  seems  necessary  to  suggest  here  is  to  brush 
the  webs  away. 

Anta  like  to  get  on  top  of  the  combs,  probably  for  warmth.  They 
have  not  been  observed  taking  honey.  In  considerable  numbers  -they 
seem  to  annoy  the  bees,  but  probably  do  no  great  harm. 

Wasps  and  bumble  bees  are  often  seen  at  the  entrance  to  hives,  mak- 
ing efforts  to  enter,  but  are  continually  challenged  by  the  sentinels. 
OTiey  are  probably  after  honey.  They  are  merely  an  annoyance  to  the 
bees,  and  do  little  if  any  harm. 

Foreign  Enemies. 

In  Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe,  there  exists  upon  bees  a  large 
spideivlike  louse.  This  has  repeatedly  been  introduced  into  America 
upon  imported  bees,  but  so  far  has  caused  no  trouble.  The  only 
danger  from  it  is,  that  in  some  poi-tions  of  the  south,  it  may  find  a 
congenial  climate  and  surroundings  and  multiply  so  as  to  become  a 
s»1ous  pest 

The  chimney  swallow  in  Europe  is  said  to  feed  nptm  bees.  In  this 
country  the  chimney  swallows  are  entirely  free  from  any  such  bad 
habit.  The  English  sparrow  has  been  accused  of  eating  bees,  but  the 
ofaeetration  has  not  been  confirmed  in  Pennsylvania. 


FEETOJZEE  VALUATlONa 

Bv  Db.  WM.  PRSAB,  Chtmitt  of  the  Board,  Slatt  CoUrge,  Fa. 

Hon.  Tbos.  J.  Edge,  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa.: 
Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  submit  the  folllowing 

recommendations  with  reference  to  the  Fertilizer  Valuations: 
Before  presenting  the  recommendations  themselves,  permit  me  to 

direct  attention  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  they  are  based. 
The  several  elements  entering  into  the  final  price  paid  by  the  con- 

snmer  of  fertilizera  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  follows: 

1,  The  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients. 

2.  The  jobbers'  gross  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  ingrediCTits;  this  in- 
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eludes  otBce  expenses,  advertising,  losses,  etc.;  for  tlie  purposes  of  tlie 
present  computation  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  sum  of  this  gross 
profit  and  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients  is  equivalent  to  the 
retail  price  of  the  single  ingredients  near  the  wholesale  markets  in 
ton  lots  of  original  packages  for  cash. 

3.  The  Expense  and  profit  of  mixing:  This  item  applies  only  to  com- 
plete fertilizers,  rock  and  potash,  and  ammouiated  rock;  not  to  dis- 
solved or  ground  bone,  or  to  dissolved  rock, 

4.  The  expense  and  profit  of  bagging. 

5.  Agents'  commission:  This  item  includes  not  only  the  commission 
proper,  but  every  advance  in  price  due  to  the  sale  of  the  goods  through 
an  agent  in  small  quantities  on  time,  rather  than  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer in  ton  lots  for  cash. 

6.  Freight  from  the  wholesale  market  to  the  point  of  deliveiy. 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  a  system  of  valuation,  while  incidentally 
informing  all  interested  as  to  certain  broad  phases  of  the  trade,  to 
give  for  goods  of  a  given  composition  Its  average  retail  value  under 
the  usual  conditions  of  sale,  establishing  a  standard  with  which  the 
price  actually  asked  may  be  compared.  To  afford  such  comparison,  it 
is  obvious  that  any  satisfactory  method  of  valuation  must  take  into 
consideration  each  of  the  above  mentioned  elements  of  final  cost. 

It  may  be  emphasized,  at  this  point,  that  neither  the  local  nor  the 
general  agricultural  usefulness  of  the  fertilizer  has  any  direct  con- 
nection whatever  with  this  valuation. 

1.  In  determining  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients,  1.  e.,  the 
price  which  the  mixer  must  pay  to  the  manufacturer  for  them,  the 
wholesale  prices  of  iiie  New  York  market,  as  shown  by  standard  trade 
journals,  brokers'  circulars,  etc.,  are  used.  The  data  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  proposed  schedule  for  1894-5  are  the  average  wholesale 
prices  from  September  1,  1893,  to  May  1, 1894. 

■Wholesale  Prices  of  Fbhtilizkr  iKaRBDiBNTS. 

(New  York  Market) 

September  1, 1893,  to  May  1,  1894. 

Ammonium  sulfate, f3,504  per  cwt. 

Nitrate  of  soda, 1.935     "     " 

Dried  blood,  high  grade, 2.533  per  unit 

Dried  bloodi,  low  grade,  2.404    "    " 

Azotin,    2.546     "     " 

Concentrated  tankage, 2.516     "     " 

Oround  bone,  22.44  per  ton. 

Bone  meal, 23.59     "     " 

Fish  guano,  dried,  25.00    "     " 

Fish  guano,  acidulated, 15.00    "     " 

Cotton-seed  meal, 27.00    "     " 

Refuse  bone-bliick, 19.00     "     " 

Ground  phosphate  rock, 8.43     "     " 

Acid  phosphate  (14:*  available), 0.61  per  unit. 

Double  manure  salts,   1.158  per  cwt. 

Sulphate  of  potash  (90)0, 2.141     «     « 

Muriate  of  potash  (80^, 1.877     "     " 

Ealnit,  9.12  per  trai. 
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The  prices  of  potash  salts  are  f.  o.  b.  ship  in  TSeyn  York  harbor;  to 
place  tliem  on  a  par  with  goods  in  the  warehouse  of  the  manufacturer, 
an  allowance  of  f3.00  per  ton  must  be  made  to  cover  cuBtoms  fees, 
lighterage,  insurance,  and  warehouse  expenses. 

2.  The  jobbers'  gross  profit  on  the  sale  of  ingredients,  judging  from 
the  accumulated  records  of  recent  retail  cash  purchases  of  single  in- 
grediente,  averages  20^  of  the  average  wholesale  coat.  To  permit  a 
ready  computation  of  the  probable  expense  of  an;  combination  of  in- 
gredients, if  bought  separately  for  cash  and  mixed  at  home,  the  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  fertilizer  controls  have  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  valuation  a  retail  pound-rate  for  the  valuable  con- 
stituents derived  from  the  several  ingredients.  The  average  composi- 
tion of  each  ingredient  being  known,  the  wholesale  pound-rate  for 
each  constituent  for  any  given  time,  is  readily  computed;  the  retail 
pound-rate  used  in  the  fertilizer  valuations  of  these  States  is  gotten  by 
adding  20^  to  the  wholesale  pound-rate.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
this  schedule  of  rates  is  recommended  for  use  in  Pennsylvania.  But 
at  two  points,  local  retail  conditions  make  it  advisable  to  vary  there- 

frODL 

(a)  Owing  to  the  comparatively  insignificant  quantities  of  rock 
goods  used  in  their  territory,  these  States  make  no  distinction  in  the 
rates  for  phosphoric  acid,  whether  derived  from  rock  or  bone.  In 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  very  large  sale  of  rock  phosphates,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  rate  for  them;  the  New  York  wholt^e  prices 
being  used  as  for  all  other  ingredients,  save  one. 

(b)  The  computed  values  of  ground  bone  obtained  by  use  of  the 
above  schedule  are  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  selling  price  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Otber  things  being  equal,  the  retail  cash'  price  of  ground 
bone  in  this  State  is  only  75;*  of  the  retail  cadi  price  computed  by  that 
schedule.  In  the  schedule  proposed  for  use  during  the  coming  year  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  values  for  the  constituents  in  the  several  grades 
of  bone  are,  therefore,  reduced  corre^K>ndingly. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  proposed  schedule  for  1894<5,  the 
schedule  naed  in  this  State,  1889-1894,  and  those  now  in  use  in  several 
neighboring  States  are  given.  AU  include  the  wholesale  cost  plus 
the  jobbers'. gross  profit,  but  that  of  Maryland  also  includes  an  allow- 
ance for  mixing  and  bagging,  and  those  of  Kentucky,  Indiana  and 
Michigan  include  allowances  for  mixing,  bagging  and  freight. 
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Schedules  of  Valuation  in  Pennsylvania  and  Neighboring  States. 
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3-4.  It  is  recommended  that  $1.00  each  be  allowed  lor  mizmg  and 
bagging. 

5.  The  items  included  under  the  head  of  'commission'  constitute  a 
quite  variable  element  in  the  selling  price  of  fertilizers.  By  use  of  the 
average  selling  prices,  less  the  average  freights,  tor  the  several  classes 
of  fertilizers,  other  than  ground  bone,  chiefly  sold  on  the  Pennsylvania 
retail  market,  and  the  data  already  given,  it  is  found  that  the  follow- 
ing per  cent,  advances  over  the  cash  retail  value  of  the  goods  mixed 
and  ba^ed  f,  o.  b.  at  factory,  were  severally  asked  as  commission  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1894. 


20 


17 


Complete  fertilizers, 334 

Rock  and  potash, 27 

Dissolved  bone, 17 

Dissolved  rock, 64 

Taking  everything  into  consideration.  20ji  advance  more  neariy 
covers  these  items  of  cost  than  any  other  convenient  figure,  and  is 
recommended  for  use. 

6.  To  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  wholesale  market, 
an  allowance  of  |2.00  per  ton  is  recommended.     The  average  cost  per 
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ton  for  freight  in  carlotid  lots,  from  New  York  or  Baltimore  to  Harris- 
burg,  is  11.68;  to  Pittaburgh,  |2.40;  to  Warren,  |2.60.  The  rate  is 
ample  to  cover  the  coat  of  traneport  for  tlie  mean  disteaice  ov^  whidL 
the  fertilizere  sold  in  Penosylvania  are  carried. 

Awnming  the  correctnesB  of  the  above  data,  it  aimply  remains  to 
determine  Sie  amounts  of  the  aeveral  valuable  constituents  and  the 
kind  of  ingredients  used  to  supply  them,  in  order  tlo  make  a  vei?  close 
valuation.  Unfortunately,  a  perfect  quantitative  determination  of 
the  ingredients  used  to  supply  givea  ooostitueots  is  not  yet  poa^ble 
for  all  ingredients;  and  even  where  it  is  perfectly  feasible,  yo«r  hon- 
orable body  has  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  undertake  such  refinement 
at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  of  work  now  performed. 

These  facts  require  that  certain  arbitrary  assumptions  be  made, 
before  the  computation  can  be  undertaken.  Hie  rules  of  our  practice 
in  the  past  should  be  continued.    Ihey  are  as  follows: 

Potash  in  excess  of  that  equivalent  to  the  chlorin  present  will  be 
rained  as  sulfate,  and  the  remainder  as  muriate. 

Nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers  will  be  valued  as  derived  from  the 
best  sources  of  organic  nitrogen,  unless  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary 
is  obtained. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  mixed  fertilize™  is  valued  at  bone  phosjAate 
prices,  unless  clearly  found  to  be  derived  from  rock  phos^diate. 

Ground  bone  is  sifted  into  four  grades  of  the  following  flnenesa: 
Fine,  less  than  one-flftieth  inch;  fine  medium,  less  than  one  twenty- 
fifth  inch;  medium,  less  than  one-twelfth  inch;  and  coarse,  over  one- 
twelfth  inch. 

The  computation  of  commercial  values  Is  made  as  f<dlows:  Multiply 
the  percentages  of  the  several  valuable  constituents  by  20  to  get  thehr 
several  quantities  in  pounds  per  ton;  multiply  these  several  quantities 
by  their  appropriate  retail  pound-rates  and  add  the  products;  the  sum 
is  the  retail  cash  value  of  the  ingredients  in  a  ton ;  by  adding  to  this 
sum  the  allowance  for  bagging,  and  that  for  mixing  when  it  applies, 
the  retail  cash  value  of  the  bagged,  mixed  fertilizer  is  obtained;  a 
further  addition  of  20^  of  the  sum  last  obtained  and  of  the  freight 
allowance,  will  give  the  final  commercial  value.  An  illustration  may 
make  the  method  clearer;  the  following  is  a  computation  for  dissolved 
rock: 
Phosphoric  acid: 


Soluble   11.50         230         4c         ?9.20 

Keverted,  2.50  50         SJc         1.75 

Insoluble, 1.00  20         2  .40 

BetaU  cash  value  of  ingredients, (1135 

Bagging,  1.00 

Cash  value  of  goods  ready  tor  shipment (12.36 

Commission  (20  per  cent), 2.47 

Prright,  2.00 

Gommercial  value,  $16.82 
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To  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  closeness  of  relation  between  these  aver- 
age selling  prices,  computations  bave  been  made  of  the  commercial 
values  of  the  several  classes  of  fertilizers  sold  last  spring  by  the  sched- 
ule above  proposed,  the  old  Pennsylvania  schedule  (1889-1894),  the 
New  England  and  the  Maryland  schedules.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
under  the  Pennsylvania  schedule  of  1889-1894,  neither  dissolved  rock 
nor  ground  bone  received  any  allowance  for  ba^ng,  while  dissolved 
bone  received  not  only  this,  but  an  allowance  for  mixing  as  well; 
while  no  allowance  for  freight  was  made  in  any  case. 

The  average  percentage  of  valuabje  constituents  in  the  several 
classes  of  fertilizers  sold  in  Pennsylvania  last  spring  were: 
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The  valuations  of  goods  of  the  average  compositions  thus  shown  are, 
by  the  several  schedules: 
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The  difference  between  the  average  selling  prices  and  the  average 
commercial  values  computed  by  the  proposed  schedule  are: 

-For  complete  fertilizera +I0.04 

For  rock  and  potash, —  2.96 

For  dissolved  bone, +  1.10 

For  dissolved  rock,  +  0.34 

For  ground  bone +  0.18 

Any  marked  fluctuations  in  the  wholesale  market  must  shortly  af- 
fect retail  values  of  mixed  goods;  but  there  may  be  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  economy  of  purchase  of  any  fertilizer  whose  selling  price 
during  the  present  fertilizer  year  exceeds  by  more  than  (2  to  |3  the 
commercial  value  computed  according  to  the  foregoing  schedule. 
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VANISHING  INDU8TRIES. 

B7  Pror.  J.  T.  tLOTBKQCK.Sfaie  Forestr}!  CommissioHet .  (f( 


Isdustry,  if  not  wealth,  is  at  least  a  source  of  wealth,  and  the  ob- 
literation of  any  one  of  these  prod-uctive  sources  from  the  limits  of  a 
State  is  a  loss  of  power  and  importance  to  the  Commonwealth,  unless 
its  place  be  taken  by  another  of  equal  impoiABiice.  It  is  no  solution 
to  ^e  problem  to  say  that  it  has  gone  elsewhere.  The  fact  remains 
tliat  having  gone  from  us  and  left  no  substitute,  we  are  the  poorer. 
To  illustrate,  we  will  instance  the  tanning  industry,  which  to^Jay, 
directly  or  indirectly,  distributes  probably  no  less  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  The  time  is  not  remote 
when  it  will  have  become  practically  extinct  in  Pennsylvania;  but 
the  manufactnre  of  leather  will  go  on  elsewhere.  The  vast  resooircee 
of  the  tropica  wilt  be  opened  up.  The  mangrove  swamps  and  the 
quebracho  forests  will  furnish  substitutes  for  the  hemlock  and  oak 
bark.  But  this  is  the  point  for  us  to  remember:  We  will  not  have  the 
industry  here  to  diatribute  a  golden  crop  among  ourselves. 

There  are  deeerte,  vast  ones,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
which  were  deserts  when  civilized  occupation  of  the  country  began, 
but  none  of  these  were  inside  the  boundaries  of  this  State.  All  that 
now  exist  here,  and  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  them,  were  made 
so  by  man.  I  do  not  say  tliait  it  was  ruthlessly  done.  In  most  in- 
stances It  was  done  through  the  agency  of  the  lumbering  industries, 
which  were  essential  to  the  vast  commercial  prosperity  the  Si,  te  has 
attained.  'Hie  matured  crop  stood  waiting  for  the  axe  of  the  chopper, 
and  hut  for  this  must  have  fallen  and  decayed  unutilized.  Sui-fly, 
no  political  economist  could  have  desired  this.  The  sole  and  only 
fault  lay  in  this,  that  when  nature  was  willing  to  have  restored  a  tim- 
ber crop  to  those  now  desert  hills,  not  a  hand  was  raised  to  assist  her. 
On  the  contrary,  fires  were  allowed  to  sweep  almost  unrestricted  over 
thousands  of  sqiiare  miles,  undoing  all  that  the  natural  restorative 
agencies  were  tending  to  do. 

The  utter  folly  of  the  argument  *hat  we  should  have  had  to  wait 
for  a  half  century  for  a  second  crop  is  now  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  extensive  districts  in  the  State,  where,  if  fires  had  been  kept 
out  since  the  first  growth  of  trees  was  cut,  a  vigorous,  marketable 
second  crop  would  at  this  hour  have  been  inviting  the  lumberman's 
operatJoms.  It  is  probably  quite  within  the  limits  of  truth  to  say, 
that  now  a  new  crop  of  white  pine  might  be  standing  in  Pennsylvania, 
whi<ii  in  round  numbers  would  be  worth  hardly  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  on  ground  which  is  either  wholly  useless  or 
which  is  90  unremnnerative  in  agriculture  that  it  is  but  an  incentive 
to  discontent,  or  an  excuse  for  such  a  state  of  poverty  as  no  progres- 
adve  American  wistiee  to  consider  a  necessary  condition  of  things, 
tending  to  degrade  rather  than  to  elevate  agriculture. 


Count,  if  yon  please,  the  actual  loss,  then,  at  eight  hundred  milll^ 
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«f  dollars  to  the  State.  That  oomeB  out  more  cleariy  if  we  pat  it  in 
enottLen  way;  reckoning  tlie  period  of  cbtIj  matarity  ot  a  white  pine 
crop  at  half  a  century.  It  is  true  that  the  actual  loss  to  the  State 
would  not  be  one-flftieth  of  the  above  fabulous  sum,  if  the  crop  were 
destroyed  when  it  was  but  a  year  old,  or  a  twenl^-flfth  if  the  fire 
claimed  ift  at  two  years  old.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  a 
correct  statement  of  the  potential  loss,  for  in  half  a  century  the  crop 
would  have  had  the  value  indicated  but  for  the  Are.  With  this  un- 
dersbandin^  '^en  there  can  be  no  fallacy  in  my  assertion  that  in 
eadi  year  of  erowth  there  would  be  a  potential  value  io  the  State  of 
more  than  rixteen  millions  of  dollars  in  this  crop  we  aiie  sui^Mwiaig. 
I  have  taken  minimum  fifrnree  Id  raakinc;  theee  estimatee. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  It  is  almost  certain  in  the  lieht  of 
known  facts  that  there  exist  within  our  State  limits  enouijh  of  land 
otherwise  uspIpsr,  to  maintain  perpetually  growina:  timber  sufficient 
for  all  our  leeitimate  needs,  and  leave  a  Inree  remainder  for  export. 
Instead  of  which,  what  do  we  find?  Not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
area  of  the  rommonwealth  producinir  no  snrfaoe  crop  of  known 
vnlue.  but  servine  as  a  nursery  of  floods  on  the  one  hand  and  a  cause 
of  prolouffed  low  water  on  the  other.  Tiieoe  at^  the  indiormtiiMe, 
naked  facts.  Whv  should  this  continue?  That  a  Ommmonwealth 
like  ours  should  allow  it  (*ow«  a  lack  of  stattesmnntAIn  an<1  a  want 
of  business  manaeement  of  which  no  wise  man  would  be  tmilty  if  hfs 
life  were  as  lone  as  we  fondly  bone  thnt  of  the  State  may  be.  And, 
fn  truth,  is  not  this  the  prowr  HpM  in  which  to  imt  ttie  uuestion? 
Onr  children  will  represent  the  Oimmonwealth  of  the  future,  and 
their  lives  and  intprests  are  but  onward  extensions  of  our  own.  It, 
then,  is  faJrlv  within  our  nrovinre  to  a«k  what  VmiineBs  methods 
should  be  adopted  to  end  this  neriod  of  drain  upon  the  Commonwealth 
an-l  to  innnrnra+e  a  T>erIod  of  reoroductlon. 

TTiere  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  first  sten  would  be  to  nocent  all  the 
heln  we  cnn  eet  from  natural  forces.  To  thit  end  the  T>**''o*»tunTIy 
occurriufr  fore<»t  fires  rfionld  he.  not  stopped,  but  never  allowed  to 
bedn.  Tlius  far  not  a  slntrle  fire  law  on  our  (Statute  books  has  bera 
(rlv*«n  a  chance.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  of  them  is  in  contemnt, 
mainly  becnuse  they  have  never  been  enforced.  Here,  for  example, 
is  one  which  makes  It  the  dutv  of  the  comml^ioner  to  appoint  a  per- 
son, or  T¥>Tsons.  to  ferret  out  those  who  start  forp*»t  fires.  Yet  in  no 
conntv  of  the  State,  so  far  as  T  cnn  Ie«m.  haw  this  been  done.  Thfre 
must  be  some  cftn^»e  tnr  this  condition  of  affairs.  As  Pennsvlvanlana, 
we  do  not  uiunllv  bold  onr  laws  !n  contemnt.  On  the  contrary,  we 
pre  amonT  the  most  law  aWdinff.  TTie  opobable  solntlon  is  thst  the 
clause  which  follows  the  one  ordiprlne  the  aT)oointment  of  these  offi- 
cers, speciiles  that  they  are  to  be  paid  bv  the  connties  thCTnselves. 
TTiis  is  so  uninst  that  we  can  hardlv  wonder  the  laws  remain  a  dead 
letter.  The  larper  the  area  of  timber  land  a  conntv  has  to  protect, 
the  smaller  number  of  citizens  it  has  to  extlnsuish  flres  or  pay  taxes. 
When  yon  remember  that  most  of  these  heavily  timbered  areas  aie 
imnorfnnt  water-(*ed8  far  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  think  that  the 
even  flow  of  water  for  all  the  lands  below  depends  ereatly  upon, 
whether  or  not,  there  hws  been  a  recent  forest  flre  to  destrwv  the  ca- 
pacitv  of  the  soil  for  hc^dinir  moisture,  you  will  realiw  that  the  nres- 
ent  In'^  1u  nlnciuET  the  heaviest  tax  noon  the  noorest  cominun1t(>»s. 
and  allowintr  those  who  receive  Incalculable  and  direct  benefit  to 
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antaxed.  There  is  bat  one  natnial  Bolntloii  to  this  problem;  and  It  is 
to  make  suppreasioii  of  forest  fires  a  State  duty.  They  are  tiie  result 
of  ignorance,  carelessness  or  maliciousness.  These  cover  practically 
every  caee  of  forest  fires.  Is  thyere  one  of  these  factors,  for  whirfi  an 
excuse  can  be  made  when  such  vital  interests  are  at  stake? 

TbJB,  hoiwever,  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details  of  State  manage- 
ment of  forest  firee. 

The  second  element  of  the  problem  is  to  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  the  owner  of  the  lands  to  cover  them  again  with  trees,  (m  the  bans, 
that  the  State  will  protect  him  against  flres.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  sboptest  way  to  do  this  is  to  offer  a  direct  bounty  for  eveiy  acre 
of  trees  planted,  or  allowed  to  start  as  sprouts  from  the  stump.  Prac- 
tically, such  a  law  already  ezista  It  is  inoperative,  because  the 
bounty  is  too  small.  I  do  not  advocate  this  measure  because  it  bene- 
fits the  individual,  but  because  it  is  to  benefit  the  State.  The  princi- 
I^e  of  bounties  to  any  class  may  or  may  not  be  right.  It  all  depends 
upon  whether  the  State  which  bestows  the  bounty  is  to  get  that 
bounty  back  with  interest.  The  individual,  in  my  Tiew  of  the  caae, 
simply  receives  his  reward,  because  he  is  working  for  the  State. 

There  always  will  be  periods  of  drought  and  times  of  freshets,  jnat 
as  there  always  have  been;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  number  of 
these  periods  of  disaster  can  be  greatly  lessened  by  anything  which 
retards  the  flow  of  water  from  steep  hill  radea.  What  the  value  of 
the  leaves,  alone,  in  a  forest  is,  may  be  crudely  shown  by  weighing 
a  body  of  freshly  fallen  leaves.  Put  them  in  a  pile  over  winter,  un- 
ooTcred,  then  weigh  them  in  the  spring.  The  difference  will  be  their 
moisture  retaining  capacity.  But,  be^des  the  leaves,  we  must  count 
in,  the  downward  pointing  roots  and  (he  humus,  bofe  of  which  con- 
duct the  water  toward  the  depths  where  it  is  safe  against  snrfece 
flow,  or  surface  evaporation.  Now,  as  against  the  cost  of  these 
agendes  under  bounties,  put  the  bridges  swept  away.  The  fences 
destroyed,  the  roads  waidied  out,  the  farm  lands  covened  wi>th.  Btones 
or  gravel,  the  interrupted  travel  and  trafBc,  and  often  the  loss  of  life. 
It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  State  would  be  the  gainer,  because 
in  addition  to  all  these  savings,  she  would  have  a  growing  crop  of  tim- 
ber whicli,  when  matured,  would  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  her. 

As  for  the  taxation  of  standing  timber, — one  may  as  well  come  out 
on  a  distinct  platform  at  once; — it  is  a  wrong,  both  to  the  owner  and 
to  the  Commonwealth,  but  chiefly  to  the  latter.  It  is  false  in  princi- 
ple, for  it  taxes  a  man  for  a  benefit  which  he  has  not  yet  received. 
If  a  timber  owner  holds  lands  twenty  years  and  then  sells  them  at  an 
advanced  price,  he  then  receives  his  increment  and  income,  for  both 
of  which  he  should  pay.  So  also  he  should  when  he  realizes  on  his 
investment  by  cutting  the  trees.  But,  taxing  standing  timbCT-  is  not 
only  false  in  principle  but  it  is  pernicious  in  its  results,  because  it  ia 
confiscating  (practically),  the  lands,  to  avoid  whidi  the  owner  cute  the 
trees,  and  so  inflicts  am  injuiy  fas  things  now  are),  on  the  State.  Let 
the  State  receive  its  ncome  when  the  owner  gets  his.  ITiere  are 
known  methods  of  doing  11ii& 

■It  is  objected  that  if  growing  timebr  is  exempted  from  taxation,  it 
would  work  a  wrong  to  the  poorest  counties,  because  it  wowld  leave 
them  without  requisite  funds  tor  opening  and  repairing  roada  This, 
of  conree,  would  be  bad  enough,  but  is  it  any  more  thJam  taking  the 
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taxes  and  failing  to  repair  the  roads?  ^e  ar^ment  may  piore  too 
miiclL 

Let  us  look  just  a  Httle  down  into  tlie  fature:  This  good  road  qnes- 
tioQ  is  a  rising  one.  It  will  not  down.  It  has  come  to  stay  and  we 
may  frankly  meet  the  issue.  The  State  requires  ready  means  of 
communication  from  place  to  pi.Tce.  Without  them  we  should  be 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  our  railroads.  In  proportion  as  these  are  good, 
we  are  less  dependent  of  the  railroads. 

Xow,  is  it  not  possible  that  we  should  be  taking  a  step  on  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  future  would  pronounce  favorably,  if  we  were  to  do  this? 

Remove  the  tax  from  standing  timber,  until  it  is  sold  or  cut  And 
whatever  revenue  a  township  loses,  by  thus  exempting  the  timber, 
let  the  State  restore,  to  be  expended  under  competent  supervision  in 
maintaining  a  proper  road  ^stem  in  that  township. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  grants  the  largest  aid,  just  where  need 
of  development  is  greatest,  and  that  the  State  helps  itself  as  much, 
or  more,  than  it  helps  the  townships. 


PBtlNING  GRAPE  VDJEa 
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Tlie  question  of  pruning  the  grape  vine  is  a  perplexing  one  to  the 
novice  in  grape  growing  and  even  troublesome  to  persons  with  several 
years'  experience  at  aueh  work.  The  confusion  generally  arises  at  ihe 
sight  of  many  systems  which  by  their  complex  and  finely  drawn  de- 
tails obscure  the  few  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  of  pruning. 
Pruning  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape, 
whereas  every  other  fruit  is  fnequently  grown  in  America  without  any 
systematic  pruning  and  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  success. 
We  may  find  many  fruit  trees  which  have  not  been  touched  with 
knife  or  saw  since  tlie  day  they  left  the  nursery  except  to  remove  a 
dead  or  broken  limb,  yet  the  trees  are  generally  well  shaped,  and  yield 
their  fruits.  However,  it  is  the  business  of  the  orcbardiat  to  practice 
his  art,  (of  which  pruning  is  but  one  operation),  upon  those  trees 
which  without  his  care  would  degenerate  into  sicUy,  misshapen  and 
unprofitable  tiy>es.  In  this  country  fruit  trees  are  allowed  to  follow 
their  most  natural  tendency  in  growth,  correcting  only  the  irregulari- 
ties when  they  appear.  We  would  find  it  exceedingly  unprofitable  to 
imitate  the  French  and  English  by  adopting  their  Espalier  or  Condon 
system  of  pruning  and  training  tie  apple  and  pear.  These  systems, 
to  an  almost  absurd  extent,  force  the  growth  of  the  tree  from  Its 
natural  habit,  because  it  has  been  found  profitable  in  Europe  to  do  so. 

Now,  the  grape  as  we  know  it  in  its  most  natural  condition  is  a 
rampant  rine,  ascending  large  trees  20  to  30  feet  high,  its  branches 
twisting  about  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  twining  among  the  branches 
overhead  and  finally  hanging  into  the  space  below.  It  would  be  im- 
possible therefore  to  cultivate  the  vine  extensively  by  permitting  it  to 
pursue  its  most  natural  course  of  growth.  DntizedbyCiOOQlc 
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1st.  The  most  appareat  object  of  pmniog  the  grape,  therefore,  is  to 
facilitate  its  cultivation .  Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  A.J.  Downing  wPOt« 
Id  ids  most  excellent  booli  od  fruits  that  "The  orditiary  culture  is  as 
simple  as  that  of  a  field  of  Indian  corn,"  and  devotes  but  one-half  of 
a  page  to  pruning  and  training  of  the  American  vine.  A  vigorous 
plant  will  in  one  season  make  a  growth  of  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  buds  farthest  from  the  roots  will  burst  into 
growth  and  thus  further  extend  the  branches.  A  plant  with  a  definite 
root  system  can  support  only  a  definite  amount  of  new  growth  of 
stem  or  fruiting  wood,  and  if  this  can  be  confined  near  the  roots,  the 
space  required  by  that  plant  is  less,  and  the  management  of  it  is 
simplified.  The  ground  must  be  frequently  worked  with  horse  and 
cultivator;  the  vines  must  be  sprayed  with  fungicides  to  ward  off 
fungous  diseases  from  the  foliage  and  fruit;  the  fruit  must  be  easily 
reached  and  carefully  handled  when  ripe;  and  all  this  work,  can  be 
accomplished  most  conveniently  and  most  successfully  where  a  sys-' 
tern  of  pruning  has  been  carried  on. 

2d.  Another  object  in  pruning  the  grape  is  to  maintain  only  a 
thrifty  growth  of  vine.  If  a  vine  lacks  vigor  its  growth  will  be  so 
meagre  and  so  weak  that  it  is  impossible  (or  it  to  bear  any  fruit,  and 
the  sprouting  from  many  buds  will  demand  so  much  from  t)ie  roots 
tliat  no  thrifty  wood  will  be  developed  for  even  the  next  season.  By 
properly  pruning  away  all  weak  wood,  leaving  only  a  few  buds  on 
the  best  canes  from  which  alone  new  wood  may  be  produced,  (while 
the  roots  have  not  been  disturbed),  strong  healthy  shoots  would  be 
forced  out,  and  these  would  react  in  the  development  of  new  roots 
and  the  whole  plant  would  be  strengthneed  for  future  usefulness. 

By  keeping  in  mind  this  second  fundamental  principle,  and  pruning 
accordingly  each  year,  a  certain  amount  of  vigor  may  be  maintained 
in  all  the  plants  of  the  vineyard. 

3d  Another  object  of  pruning  is  to  increase  the  size  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  To  illustrate  this  point  we  need  only  com- 
pare the  fruit  on  rines  allowed  to  run  over  trees  or  high  trellise  wLeru 
pruning  has  been  disregarded,  with  fruit  from  well  pruned  vines  in 
tlie  vineyard.  The  former  vines  begin  with  very  many  panicles  of 
flowers;  these  set  more  fruit  than  th  vines  can  possibly  mature;  as 
a  consequence  the  green  berries  are  dropping  from  every  bunch  until 
the  time  of  maturity,  when  we  find  the  bunches  loose,  with  few  ber- 
ries ivhich  are  small,  lacking  in  substance,  sweetness  and  flavor,  and 
would  scarcely  deserve  to  be  rated  as  third  class  fruit.  Fruit  from 
thoroughly  pruned  vines  is  large,  in  well  filled  clusters,  the  berries 
almost  bursting  with  their  rich  store  of  juice  and  sweetness. 

These  three  objects  of  pruning  aiie  of  equal  importance  and  must 
be  given  due  consideration  in  the  vineyard,  and  they  constitute  the 
answer  to  the  question  "Why  do  we  prune,"  and  show  that  thus  far 
there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it  except  the  mysteries  of  nature 
existing  in  plant  life. 

When  should  we  prune?  The  proper  time  for  pruning  the  grape 
vine  is  during  the  season  when  the  foliage  is  off.  This  may  be  as 
early  as  November.  PVom  this  time  forward  until  the  middle  of 
March  in  this  latitude,  the  vineyardist  may  choose  to  do  the  work,  as 
seems  most  convenient  to  him.  In  the  extensive  vineyards  of  New 
York  State  the  pruning  is  often  begun  in  November.    At  this  time 
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the  wood  is  well  matured  and  the  bods  developed.  If  the  cane  is  cut 
off  two  inches  above  a  bad,  that  bud  is  perfectly  safe  against  the 
rigors  of  our  climate.  If  the  work  is  postponed  until  the  latter  part 
of  March  or  April,  it  is  attended  with  a  flow  of  sap  from  the  cuts 
known  as  the  "bleeding"  of  the  vine.  The  bleeding  season  is  detei^ 
mined  by  the  state  of  'Oie  atmosphere  usually  beginning  with  the  first 
warm  weather  of  March  and  continuing  with  increasing  force  about  a 
month,  then  with  decreasing  force  until  the  young  foliage  is  ready  to 
utilize  the  supfriy  of  sap  and  throws  off  the  sunplns  by  transpiration. 
The  pressure  of  this  watery  Eap  in  the  grape  vine  is  suriHi»ng]y 
great.  It  was  determined  in  the  European  vine  as  early  as  1731  by 
Stephen  Hale  (1)  who  attached  a  tube  of  mercury  to  the  9tump  of  a 
strong  vine.  He  found  the  pressure  of  the  sap  great  enough  to  noise 
the  mercury  38  inches  in  the  tube.  Thus  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of 
water  slightly  over  43  feet.  The  loss  of  sap  is  evidently  very  great  in 
such  a  case,  and  yet  it  is  an  nnsetUed  question  whether  the  vine  bus- 
tain»any  injury  from  bleeding.  This  doubt  alone  would  Indicate  that 
the  (pestion  is  not  a  serious  one,  although  it  is  always  safer  to  prune 
early  and  avoid  any  possible  loss  fiom  bleeding. 

Summer  Pruning. 

A  system  of  pruning  in  midsummer  is  sometimes  practiced  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  fruit  then  hanging  on  the  vines.  The  practices 
differ,  as  do  also  the  recommendations  of  some  of  the  best  writers  on 
the  subject 

ProfesBor  E,  J,  Wickson  of  the  University  of  California,  writing  as 
late  as  1891  (2)  upon  the  practices  in  that  State,  says  "Summer  prun- 
ing, if  done  early  enough,  and  this  would  be  while  the  growth  is  still 
soft  at  the  point  of  removal,  will  induce  the  growth  of  laterals  and 
will  shade  and  improve  the  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  thicken  the 
growth  of  the  main  cane  and  strengthen  the  connection  with  the 
spur."    Hese  remarks  concern  the  European  grape. 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  Cornell  University  writing  in  1893(3) 
on  American  Grape  Training,  says  "Vines  are  often  weakened  by  Sum- 
mer pruning.  These  dangers  can  be  overcome  by  careful  attention, 
however,  especially  by  heading  in  very  lightly  and  by  doing  it  as  late 
in  the  season  as  possible,  when  new  latertd  growUi  does  not  start 
readily." 

There  are  both  very  eminent  authorities  on  horticultural  subjects, 
and  yet  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other  upon  the  point  in  question. 
The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  it  is  difiScult  to  lay  down  defi- 
nite rules  or  directions  which  may  be  followed  successfully  in  all 
vineyards.  The  very  best  directions  can  only  lead  the  learner,  but  he 
must  go  cautiously  and  observe  closely.  When  he  has  learned  where- 
in his  experience  teaches  better  than  his  instructor,  he  must  of  course 
follow  the  former,  rise  above  the  simple  rule  operations  and  treat  his 
lines  not  as  strangers  to  him,  but  as  old  acquaintances  whose  wants 
he  can  recognize  from  the  expressions  they  wear. 

Summer  pruning  is  sometimes  done  when  the  fruiting  canes  have 
grown  several  joints  beyond  the  clusters  of  fruits,  by  clipping  or 
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pincbing  oft  the  heads,  and  also  cutting  out  the  new  weak  growth 
beariog  no  frnit,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  more  work  of  the  plant 
into  the  fruit  for  its  fullest  derdopment.  More  generally,  however, 
SDmmer  pruning  is  not  done  until  the  new  canes  are  riper  and  Itoger 
BO  that  they  interfere  with  cultivation  and  ^ade  the  fruit  too  much. 
Such  strong  varieties  like  Concord  and  Niagara  receive  euch  atten- 
tion. This  pruning  is  frequently  done  in  a  sununaiy  way  with  a 
sickle  or  corn-cutter. 

Having  briefly  answered  "Why"  and  "When"  to  prune,  we  have  now 
to  consider  "How"  to  prune.  Of  the  so-called  systems  there  are  very 
many,  more  indeed  than  it  would  be  profitable  to  consider.  What 
would  seem  like  the  simplest  method  is  {wactlced  upon  the  wine  grape 
in  Eun^  and  California,  It  is  known  as  stump  pruning.  This  is  be- 
gan by  cutting  away  the  first  year  all  wood  except  the  strongest  cane 
which  is  headed  back  to  the  height  of  the  intended  trunk  or  stump, 
usually  from  one  to  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Thereafter,  only  the 
growth  from  near  the  top  is  encouraged,  and  annually  this  new  wood 
is  entirely  cut  away  leaving  a  few  diort  spurs.  This  soon  results  in  a 
stiff  stump  (as  in  Fig.  1),  requiring  no  stake  nor  trellis  to  su[^rt  it, 
even  when  heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  Tliere  is  no  tying  nor  training 
necessary.  The  new  wood  grows  out  in  an  umbrella  fashion,  holding 
the  fruit  alwve  ground,  and  as  It  extends  in  growth  it  trails  upon  the 
ground.  The  foliage  is  thus  exposed  to  the  best  light,  the  fruit  is 
diaded  and  much  work  is  saved.  Such  stumps  may  be  seen  in  Cali- 
fornia, fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  and  in  certain  vineyards  of  France  as 
much  as  one  hundred  years  old. 

A  modification  of  this  system  is  more  generally  preferred  now  for 
the  wine  grape.  It  is  fashioned  upon  the  Goblet  form  of  the 
French,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  2. 

Both  of  these  systems  are  unsuitable  to  the  varieties  of  our  native 
grape  which  is  less  rampant  in  growth,  and  would  suften  greatly 
from  such  severe  pruning. 

l^e  first  system  of  pruning  generally  adopted  for  the  American 
grape  is  known  as  the  Horizontal  Arm  Spur  System.  It  was  first 
clearly  described  by  A  S.  Fuller,  in  1864,  (4)  and  for  that  reason  it  has 
since  frequently  been  called  the  Fuller  System. 

The  ideal  form  of  the  vine  when  pruned  at  the  age  of  six  or  ei^t 
years  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  having  two  permanent  horizontal  arms 
in  opposite  directions  trained  along  the  lower  ban  or  wire  of  a  trellis. 
From  eveiy  joint  are  short  spurs,  each  capable  of  carrying  two  new 
fruit  bearing  canes,  which  are  tied  upright  on  the  trellis.  Therefore 
the  fruiting  wood  is  always  in  a  perpendicular  position.  These  spurs 
after  a  few  years  become  very  weak  and  must  be  cut  entirely  away  to 
encourage  the  development  of  a  new  spur  from  the  horizontal  arm, 
and  even  these  arms  will  in  time  need  to  be  renewed  from  the  head 
or  very  base  of  the  vine.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an  American 
variety  of  grape  which  when  {Hvned  according  to  this  system  will  sup- 
port the  full  number  of  spurs  shown  in  Fig.  3.  To  secure  perfect 
fruit  and  maintain  healthy  vines  the  pruning  must  carefully  accom- 
modate the  amount  of  fruit  bearing  wood  to  the  age  of  the  vine  and 
the  vigor  of  the  variety.  It  is  difficult  to  train  such  weak  varieties 
as  the  Delaware  and  Hartford  Prolific  by  this  long  arm  system. 
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The  tendency  of  the  spnra  and  arms  to  become  weak  after  a  few 
years,  when  new  wood  can  not  readily  be  formed  to  replace  it,  c(Hi8ti- 
tutea  a  great  objection  to  tlie  FuUer  system  and  ha^  broaght  about 
modifications  to  correct  this  defect  One  of  these  modifications 
worthy  of  our  attention  is  fully  described  in  Professon  Bailey's  recent 
little  book  on  the  subject,  and  is  considered  by  him  "one  of  the  most 
serviceable  of  any  of  the  styles  of  training."    He  has  called  it  the 

High  Renewal  System. 

It  is  now  generally  employed  in  the  vineyards  along  Lake  Erie,  in 
New  York,  and  as  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  vineyardista  of  Penn- 
sylvania I  will  describe  it  in  detail  more  than  Hie  preceding.  'Hie 
vines  are  planted  the  usual  distance  apart  (eight  feet  for  Concord) 
and  provided  with  a  trellis  of  three  strong  wires,  the  lowest  being 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  strong^t  cane  of  the  vine  is 
headed  down  to  this  wire  to  encourage  two  good  canes  for  the  next 
season.  This  high  branching  is  preferred  because  it  carries  the  frait 
where  it  may  be  kept  clean,  and  the  vines  do  not  so  much  interfere 
with  the  plow  or  cultivator  while  working  the  ground.  If  two  strong 
canes  proceed  from  near  the  base  of  the  vine,  they  are  both  camied 
to  the  first  wire  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  and  usually  at  the  end  of 
the  second  season  after  planting,  there  will  be  two  strong  canes  to 
be  cut  back  to  sound  wood,  leaving  each  with  five  to  eight  buds,  and 
tied  to  the  lower  wire  in  opposite  directions. 

In  the  third  season  shoots  will  grow  from  these  buds  and  be  tied 
upright  to  the  upper  wires  of  the  trellis.  Some  fruit  may  be  borne 
this  seajBon,  but  it  would  be  better  to  remove  all  flower  clusters  in  the 
spring.  At  the  close  of  the  third  season  the  arms  with  ail  their 
branches  are  completely  cut  away,  leaving  only  two  strong  canes 
which  proceed  from  near  the  head  of  the  stock  to  be  properly  short- 
ened and  tied  to  the  lower  wire  the  following  spring.  From  these 
canes  will  grow  the  fruit  bearing  branches  of  the  fourth  season.  At 
each  later  pruning  two  spurs  of  sound  wood  are  left  at  the  head  of 
the  vine  (see  Fig.  5),  to  yield  the  renewal  canes  for  the  following  year. 
These  spurs  are  also  renewed  from  the  old  wood  every  two  or  three 
years.  And  so,  year  after  year,  the  horizontal  arms  ate  replaced  by 
new  wood,  A  strong  vine  cared  for  by  this  system  for  five  or  sii 
years  would  appear  before  pruning  as  the  illustration  shows  in  Fig,- 
4,  and  after  pnuning,  as  in  Fig.  5. 

It  is  customary  with  strong  vines  to  carry  four  long  canes,  two  each 
way,  on  the  lower  wire,  and  this  may  profitably  be  done  with  such 
varieties  as  Concord  and  Niagara, 

The  Kniffen  System. 
A  system  of  pruning  that  is  quite  the  reverse  of  any  I  have  pre- 
viously described,  is  now  the  favorite  style  in  the  Hudson  Valley  vine- 
yards. In  this  the  permanent  vine  is  carried  directly  to  the  top  of  the 
trellis  and  made  fast  Annually  new  canes,  after  the  manner  of  the 
High  Renewal  system,  are  tied  to  the  horizontal  wires  of  the  trellis, 
and  the  new  shoots  are  allowed  to  droop  from  the  trellis  instead  of 
being  tied  in  an  upright  portion.  'Rub  method  seems  to  approach 
the  true  nature  of  the  vine  more  closely  than  any  other,  and  its  con- 
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PRUNING  GRAPE  VINES. 

F^.  6. — Kniffea  System — four  aira — dotted  lines  indicate  tlie  new  growth  from  the  pruned  vi 
Fig.  T. — Kniffen  System — two  anus — Franed  and  tied. 
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ception,  like  many  other  useful  thoDg^ts,  originated  with  an  accident. 
It  is  known  as  the  Kniffeo  Bjstem,  and  the  originator,  William  Knif- 
fen,  was  only  a  stone  mason  fifty  years  ago,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  few  acres  of  ground  in  which  he  had  a  small  yioeyard. 
One  day  the  limb  of  a  tree  fell  upon  a  vine  and  crushed  it.  When  tho 
fruit  was  ripe  he  observed  the  fine  condition  of  it  in  certain  positions 
on  the  vine,  and  from  this  suggestion  he  worked  out  this  drooping 
system  of  pruning  which,  because  of  its  good  results,  was  soon  adopt- 
ed in  other  vineyards  along  the  Hudson  river,  and  is  now  extending 
beyond  that  region. 

This  system  has  many  advantages  which  will  recommend  it  to  every 
extensive  grower,  the  principal  one  being  that  no  summen  tying  is 
necessary.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  strong  growing  vines, 
but  has  been  modified  also  to  suit  the  dwarfer  varieties. 

The  original  type  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  which  shows  the  vine  with 
four  horizontal  arms  attached  to  the  wires,  the  two  upper,  longer  than 
the  two  lower  arms  because  the  higher  arms  will  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit;  in  fact,  some  pruners  have  discarded  the  lower  arms  en- 
tirely and  thus  direct  all  energy  above.  The  length  of  the  arms  are 
usually  shorter  than  is  recommended  for  the  Puller  System,  but  varies 
with  the  vigor  of  the  plant  and  variety.  When  the  vine  is  pruned  all 
the  wood  is  cut  away  to  four  spurs  on  the  permanent  wood,  except  one 
strong  new  cane  from  each  spar.  These  are  cnt  back  to  six  on  eight 
buds,  and  in  the  following  spring  tied  to  the  wires.  Only  two  wires 
are  used  and  these  are  placed  about  three  and  a  half  feet  and  five  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  ground. 

Two  Ann  System  (Fig.  7). 

The  two  arm  Kniffen  System  simply  disposes  of  the  lower  arms  as 
previously  su^eeted,  because  these  have  been  found  to  bear  but  lit- 
tle fruit,  and  the  arms  at  the  top  wire  may  be  bent  down  to  the  lower 
wire  and  tied,  giving  a  drooping  position  to  the  arms,  as  illustrated  in 
Pig.  7. 

In  Western  Pennsylvania,  many  vineyards  are  planted  on  hillsides 
where  instead  of  a  trellis,  single  heavy  stakes  or  posts  are  driven  in 
by  the  plants,  and  the  vines  are  pruned  and  trained  to  the  post  The 
pruning  consists  in  cutting  back  to  the  original  stump  about  two 
feet  high,  leaving  five  or  six  short  spurs  of  the  best  canes,  or  one  or 
two  strong  canes  six  to  eight  joints  long.  These  are  tied  to  the  posts 
in  an  upright  position,  or  bent  in  into  a  complete  circle  and  secured 
by  tying.  And  again  three  stakes  may  t>e  seen  at  one  plant  with 
these  long  canes  distributed  over  them. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  enumerate  all  the  modifications  of  these 
systems  of  grape  pruning,  and  perhaps  enough  methods  have  been 
cited  to  indicate  the  principles  which  are  to  determine  the  style  of 
pruning  best  suited  to  a  vine,  a  variety  or  a  locality.  A  consideration 
of  many  systems  will  have  a  tendency  to  influence  a  vineyardist  to 
originate  a  system  of  his  own,  and  very  often  this  is  illustrated  in 
practice.  Whatever  system  is  followed,  the  vine  should  be  regarded 
with  respect  to  the  natural  vigor  of  the  varieties,  and  more  particular- 
ly with  respect  to  the  individual  plants,  seeking  to  cover  the  trellis 
evenly,  to  encourage  healthful  growth,  and  as  the  older  wood  becomes 
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exhausted,  to  renew  it  from  below  even  tboagli  it  must  be  fiwin  the 
ground.  Tlie  vine  is  not  a  short  lived  plant,  but  by  much  and  close 
pruning  the  old  stamps  become  covered  with  scars  which  are  often  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  plant.  In  each  instances  it  is  better  to  cut 
away  severely  and  replace  by  new  growth  from  below. 


eiLOS  AND  8IL0  BUHJJIKG. 


By  Prof.  H.  J.  WATERS,  Slatr  Colieer  f^- 


The  word  silo,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  derived  from 
the  Qreek,  and  was  introduced  into  France  from  Spain.  Air  tight 
pits  or  receptacles  essentially  on  the  plan  of  oar  Edlos  have  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times  for  the  preservation  of  cereals  against 
insects  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  against  fermentation.  The  pres- 
ervation of  green  fodder  in  closed  chambers  was  practiced  in  Europe 
prior  to  the  be^nning  of  the  present  century,  although  the  lustoi?  of 
the  earlier  processes  and  the  conditions  which  led  to  their  dev^op- 
ment,  is  fragmentary  and  in  the  main,  unwritten. 

The  introduction  of  this  ppocees  of  preserving  green  food  into  the 
United  States  dates  back  to  1874,  when  in  a  bam  In  West  Chester 
county.  New  York,  a  pit  was  made  for  the  storage  of  brewers'  grains, 
in  wtUch  it  was  reported  that  several  thousand  bushels  were  kept  in 
good  condition  for  several  months  by  simply  excluding  the  air.  Mr. 
Goffort,  a  gentleman  farmer,  of  France,  published  a  work  on  ensilage 
in  1877,  which  was  translated  into  English  and  published  in  New  York 
in  1878.  TTiis  translation  had  a  wide  circulatioin  and  gave  to  the 
building  of  silos  its  first  great  impetus  in  this  country.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  steady  and  uniform  growth  of  the  system  in  this 
country,  confined  chiefly,  however,  to  the  districts  where  dairying  is  the 
leading  interest.  Leas  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  ^o  by  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  tlhan  by  those  of  several  other  States  simi- 
larly situated,  and  yet  the  large  number  of  inquiries  received  at  the 
College  and  Eiperimeot  Station  from  every  section  of  the  State,  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  subject  at  fanners'  institutes,  indicate  that 
we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  a  silo  building  era.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  arUcle  to  bring  together  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible  the  . 
results  of  the  experience  and  experiments  in  the  construction  of  silos. 

When  we  speak  of  a  silo  we  mean  thepit,  chamber,  building  or  recep- 
tacle in  which  the  green  material  is  preserved.  Tina  preservBtioo  of 
green  and  easily  deetructible  material  Is  due  to  the  practical  exclusion " 
of  the  air  from  the  mass  by  the  tight  walls  of  the  silo  and  the  ma- 
terial forming  a  compact  mass  by  its  own  weight  No  salt  or  other 
preservative  is  used.  By  silage  or  ensilage  is  meanit  the  material  that 
is  stored  in  a  rflo,  and  may  be  of  green  com,  green  clover,  grass,  rye, 
or  other  valuable  forage  crop. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing,  that  the  extravagant  claims  at 
first  made  by  the  silo  enthusiasts,  which  at  once  met  with  the  sternest 
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oppcmitioD  from  scientists  and  the  luost  intdligent  farmers,  have  been 
BO  modifled  and  the  processes  bo  imireoved  and  perfected  that  there 
remains  no  question  as  to  tlie  nsefulnees  of  the  silo  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
euipment  of  every  stock  farm.  It  is  impossible  in  this  paper,  however, 
to  enter  into  a  discumon  of  the  relative  merits  of  dry  coring  and  Eolo- 
ing,  but  aaSQciwit  to  say  that  when  Bucculenjt  food  is  reqnired  for  win-  . 
ter  feeding,  the  testimony  of  experiment  and  exlensdve  practice  points 
strongly  to  tiie  conclusion  tiiat  silage  is  the  cheapest  form  in  which 
this  can  be  furnished.  Also  that  it  fumishee  a  very  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  perplexing  summer  aoiling  system. 

Oouvenience  in  feeding  the  silage  ^onld  be  the  controlling  princi- 
ple in  selecting  a  locadon,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tl^  the 
green  material  can  be  elevated  and  transposed  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  means  of  a  carrier  attached  to  the  cutter,  at  a  very  small 
cost,  when  filling  the  silo,  whereas  it  is  quite  expensive  and  incoDveni- 
eut  to  raise  and  transport  the  silage  any  considerable  distance  as  it 
is  betog  fed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  laboi;  must  be  done  in  the 
main  by  hand. 

It  Aould,  if  possible,  therefore,  have  a  short  and  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  main  feeding  alley  in  the  bajn,  but  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  under  the  same  roof,  althoug^i  this  arrangement  is  on  the 
whole  preferable.  The  silo  may  be  entirely  under  ground,  or  all  above 
ground,  or  pairtly  under  ground,  as  cheapness  of  conpbniction  and  con- 
venience may  direct,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  necesaary  to  raise  die 
silage  out  of  the  pit.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  should  never  be  more  than 
•three  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  feeding  tlwor. 

A  ffllo  may  be  ctmstructed  of  stone,  brick,  metal  or  wood,  and  of 
whatever  material  it  is  constructed,  it  ^ould  be: 

First  As  nearly  air  ti^t  as  possible  to  prevent  the  admismon  of 
free  oxygen  in  tiie  absence  of  which  the  bociUi  or  germs  producing  the 
more  important  destructive  changes  in  silage,  do  not  thrive. 

Second.  The  inside  surface  should  be  as  smooth  as  possible,  to  allow 
(he  silage  to  settle  easily  and  uniformly,  without  leaving  air  pockets 
under  the  projections,  as  in  the  case  of  rough  walls. 

Thlid.  That  it  should  be  of  such  form  or  shape  aa  to  expose  the 
smallest  possible  wall  surface  in  proportion  to  its  capacity.  It  is  very 
rare  that  silage  rots  excepting  in  the  corners  and  along  da.e  walls. 

A  squaire  pit  is  preferable  to  a  rectangular  one.  For  example,  a 
^  16  feet  by  48  feet  and  22  feet  deep  has  2816  square  feet  of  wall 
surface  exposed  to  the  silage,  while  one  32  feet  by  32  feet  and  22  feet 
deep  exposes  the  same  area  of  wall  and  holds  fully  one-third  more 
silage.  A  cylindrical  form  is  better  than  either  of  the  above,  as  the 
wall  surface  is  still  further  reduced  per  ton  of  capacity,  and  all  comers 
are  dispensed  with.  For  example,  a  cylindrical  ^lo  37|  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  22  feet  deep  has  the  same  wall  surface  as  either  or  those 
above  described  and  holds  more  than  two-thirds  more  ^age  than  the 
rectangular  one. 

Foarth.  Its  greatest  dimen«on  should  be  iits  depth.  Silage  very 
rarely  keeps  well  without  heavy,  and  therefore  costly  artificial  weight- 
ing when  when  under  twenty  feet  in  depth.  It  is  a  well  known  princi- 
ple that  the  greater  the  weijdfct,  the  more  perfectly  the  air  is  era:lnded, 
and  the  more  perfectly  the  cdlage  will  keep.  Not  only  does  the  nlage 
keep  better,  but  the  storage  capacity  increases  mutt  more  rapidly 
than  the  depth  unvtU  the  weight  has  become  great  enou^  tot,compren 
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die  fdlage  to  its  maxiiDum  limit,  beyond  wMidi  the  capficity  increases 
directly  as  the  depth.  For  example,  i'rofessor  King,  of  the  Wiaconfiin 
Experiment  Station,  found  that  a  silo  14  feet  deep  contained  approxi- 
mately 382  poands  of  eilage  per  square  foot  of  bottom,  while  oae 
twenty-five  feet  deep  contained  1192  poundfi  for  eadi  square  foot  of 
.  bottoon,  an  amount  more  than  three  times  as  great  This  meaoe  that 
in  nmnd  mloB,  where  no  rtronger  studding  are  required  for  the  in- 
creased depth,  with  the  same  expense  for  roof,  the  same  expense  for 
foandatiOQ  and  bottom,  three  times  the  amount  at  silage  could  be 
Rtored  by  simply  doubling  the  heighth  of  the  sidea 

Fifth,  Tlie  walls  should  be  thick  enough  to  protect  the  contents 
against  freezing. 

Sixth.  The  floor  or  Ijottom  of  the  silo  should  be  made  of  c<Micrete, 
cemented  as  a  protection  against  rats.  This  protection  against  rats 
may  in  many  cases  be  omitted  the  first  year,  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  find  their  way  through  the  foundation  walls  in  that  time. 
At  the  Fenn^'lvania  Experiment  Station,  a  dirt  floor  answered  every 
purpose  of  a  silo  for  a  few  years,  but  the  results  were  disastrous 
when  they  did  find  their  way  id,  as  they  burrowed  up  throu^^  the 
silage  and  along  the  sides,  admitting  air  and  causing  an  enormous  loss 
by  rotting. 

A  cubic  foot  of  silage  weighs  from  30  to  35  pounds.  It  is  usually 
estimated  that  a  cow  will  eat  a  cubic  foot  of  siLige  per  day.  Given 
therefore,  the'  number  of  cows  and  the  number  of  days  they  are  to  be 
fed,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  approximatt^y  the  size  of  silo 
required.  In  deciding  upon  the  size,  however,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider  the  feeding  area.  It  is  necessary  to  feed  from  the  top,  and  at 
least  two  inches  per  day  must  be  taken  off  in  winter  and  three  inches 
in  summer,  to  avoid  spoiling  or  great  loss  in  palatableness.  To  avoid 
ezpofnng  too  great  a  horizontal  area,  a  partition  of  two-inch  plank  may 
be  used,  and  one  chambec  fed  out  at  a  time.  This  partition  gives 
ample  stnength  when  both  sides  are  filled  at  the  same  time. 

Square  or  rectangular  silo :  It  appears  from  what  has  ah'eady  been 
said,  that  the  cylindrical  silo  is  preferable  to  either  a  square  or  rectan- 
gular one,  and  it  is  furthermore  true  that  in  cost  of  construction,  the 
round  silo  is  the  cheapest  yet  devised.  In  case,  however,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  convert  one  of  the  bays  of  the  bam  into  a  silo,  the  square  or 
rectangular  form  may  be  the  more  economical.  The  foundation 
should  rest  on  solid  earth,  below  freezing,  extend  fully  eight  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  be  at  least  eighteen  Inches  thick. 
Tbe  silo  should  be  at  least  2  inches  by  10  inches,  thorou^y  spiked 
togethw,  securely  an<3ior)ed  to  the  foundation  and  laid  in  mortar. 
He  studding  or  joists  ^ould  be  2  inches  by  12  inches,  placed  about 
sixteen  inches  apart.  By  having  the  wUs  two  inches  narrower  than 
the  joists,  an  air  space  is  left  at  the  bottom  for  ventilation  between  the 
walls,  which  is  very  important  to  prevent  prematune  decay  of  the 
i^s  and  walls. 

The  [dates  should  be  of  double  thickness  of  2  x  12,  securely  spiked 
together  and  well  nailed  to  the  joists.  Asa  furtherprecaution  against 
spreading  in  very  deep  sHos  of  this  form,  the  rafters  which  support 
the  roof  will  also  serve  as  braces  by  putting  in  under  braces  of  1  x 
8  inches,  fastened  at  the  base  of  the  rafter  and  reaching  to  the  oppo- 
site raftw  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  top.  The  lining 
liunild  be  of  two  layers  of  good  boar^  of  uniform  thickness,  all 
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jdntB  broken,  and  with  a  layer  of  tar  paper  between.  Professor 
King  recommendfl  painting  bwth  layers  of  bwirda  on  one  side  only, 
witli  liot  coal  tar  boiled  until  it  is  not  frticky  when  cdd,  the  tarred 
sides  being  placed  face  to  face  with  the  tar  paper  between  them.  The 
silo  need  not  be  rtded  if  built  in  the  bam  wliere  there  is  no  danger 
from  freezing,  otherwise  it  should  be  boxed  with  any  good  material 
suitable  to  the  purpose. 

Bonnd  siloe:  We  have  already  learned  that  the  round  or  cylindrical 
silo  exposes  lees  wall  surface  and  does  away  with  objectionable 
comers.  There  are  advantages  of  construction  which  wiU  i>e  appa- 
rmt  •when  we  understand  that  for  the  2  x  12  sills,  studding  and  plates 
necessary  in  a  square  or  rectangular  silo,  may  be  subatituted  2x4 
stuff,  and  the  anchor  twits  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely.  In  this 
case  the  sills  and  studding  do  no  work  excepting  to  support  the  roof, 
since  the  lining  acts  as  a  hoop  to  prevent  bulging  or  spreading  of 
the  walls,  as  shown  In  plate  on  opposite  page. 

The  sill  is  a  single  thickness  of  2  x  4  cut  in  3  or  4  foot  sections  on 
the  radius  of  the  silo, circle,  bedded  in  mortail  and  the  sections  toe 
nailed  together.  The  plates  are  made  in  the  same  manner  and  nailed 
to  the  top  of  the  studding.  The  studdings  are  of  2  x  4,  placed  one  foot 
apart  and  toe  nailed  to  the  sill.  Extra  length  may  be  avoided  in  this 
from  by  lapping  the  studding,  while  in  square  or  rectangular  silos  this 
can  not  be  done.  The  lining  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  half  inch 
stufT— good  fence  boards  of  uniform  thickness  split  in  two— tarred  as 
recommended  for  the  square  silo  with  a  layer  of  tar  paper  between. 
Take  special  care  to  break  joints  both  ways. 

A  line  of  doors  or  openings  from  top  to  bottom,  one  above  the  other, 
two  or  three  feet  wide  and  four  or  five  feet  high,  at  intervals  of  about 
three  or  four  feet  eiiould  be  provided.  These  may  be  closed  with 
pieces  of  boards  or  swing  doors.  The  studding  each  side  of  these  open- 
ings should  be  double. 

Comparative  Cost  of  the  two  Types  of  Silos." 


Round  silos  built  upon  the  above  plan  have  proven  very  satisfactory 
after  several  years'  trial  at  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  and  on  a 
number  of  farms  in  the  Northwest,  During  the  past  year,  several  of 
these  have  been  erected  in  Pennsylvania. 

Another  round  silo  made  of  staves  held  together  by  iron  bands  or 
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hoops  (m  tite  atyle  of  a  large  water  bank  m  at  present  attivctiDg  consid- 
erable atteDtion,  It  has  oot  been  tried  on  an  extensire  eeale  as  yet, 
but  there  appears  to  be  so  good  reason  why  it  ebotdd  not  answer  the 
purposes  admirably.  llLomas  R.  Sharp,  of  l^iarp,  North  Carolina, 
mannfacturea  such  a  ralo, — the  staves  being  of  yellow  pine — and  ships 
the  whole  structure  complete,  excepting  the  foondation  and  roof, 
knocked  down,  for  aboat  J1.00  per  tou  capacity.  The  frraght  and  cost 
of  erecting  added  to  the  price  of  material  brings  the  cost  of  the  silo  to 
about  |2  per  ton  capacity,  or  practically  the  same  as  the  round  silo 
first  described.  Any  good  planing  mill,  howerer,  will  furnish  selected, 
inches  wide,  surfaced  on  one  side,  jointed  and  beveled  to  the  cir- 
camference  of  the  circle  desired,  for  from  $16.00  to  $18.00  per  thou- 
sand. It  is  not  necessary  to  purrfiase  staves  the  full  length  of  the 
eilo  as  one  tank  may  be  set  on  top  of  another  nntil  the  required 
depth  is  secured.  Such  a  silo  has  been  erected  complete  for  |L00  per 
ton  capacity  without  a  root.  Openings  can  be  made  in  the  manner 
already  described  for  other  round  silos. 

T^e  accompanying  engravings  of  comi^ete  silos  diow  tie  method 
of  roofing  and  joining  to  the  bam  when  built  outside,  and  ueed  no 
further  explanation. 

A  metalic  silo  manufactured  by  the  Smith  Pneamatdc  Transfer 
Oompany,  Chicago,  is  built  of  homogenous  steel  plate,  lapped  and  doa- 
ble riveted  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  air  tight.  It  also  has  an  arrange- 
ment for  sealing  after  the  silage  has  been  put  in.  Theoretically,  it 
is  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  storing  and  preserving  silage 
than  any  other  style  yet  devised.  It  costs  about  f4.00  per  ton  capac- 
ity, cumfJete,  and  experience  may  demonstrate  that  it  is  in  the  end 
the  cheapest  silo  to  build,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  experience  it  is 
saife  to  say  that  well  built  wooden  silos  are,  on  the  whole,  the  cheap- 
est when  properly  constructed  and  cared  for. 

Professor  King,  after  inspecting  a  large  number  of  silos  treated  in 
various  ways,  and  after  making  some  direct  experiments  upon  this 
point  conclude; 

"As  far  as  can  be  deduced  from  a  study  of  the  ones  visited,  there 
appean  to  be  very  little,  if  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  any  paint 
yet  tried.  Some  of  the  very  oldest  wooden  silos  I  find  are  unpainted, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  perfectly  sound,  while  some  that  have  rec«v- 
ed  apparently  the  best  coating  of  paint  have  rotted  more  than  any 
other,  and  inmde  of  three  years." 

To  aid  those  who  contemplate  building  round  silos  in  determining 
the  diameter  necessary  to  give  the  required  amount  of  silage  when  the 
heighth  is  given,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared.  ehoTving  ap- 
proximately the  capacity  in  tons  of  cylindrical  silos  of  different  depths 
and  different  diameters,  on  the  assnmptioo  that  a  cubic  foot  of  silage 
weighs  30  pounds,  excepting  in  depth  over  thirty  feet,  in  whi<±  it  is 
assumed  to  weigh  36  pounds. 
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A  discuasion  of  the  feeding  value  of  ^age,  the  crops  to  grow,  meth- 
ODds  of  filling,  weighting,  cohering,  feeding,  etc.,  are  reser^'ed  for  a 
fatnre  paper. 


THE  FRUIT  INTERESTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


For  some  years,  the  writer,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Association,  has  endeavored  to  enlist  greater  iutereet  in  the 
matter  of  fruit  growing  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  profitable  business 
venture.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  more  attention  is  being  de- 
voted to  the  subject  by  the  farmers  of  the  State,  who  see  la  fruit  cul- 
ture an  opportunity  to  retrieve  themselves  for  the  poor  returns  ob- 
tained from  raising  cereal  crops.  While,  according  to  statements  re- 
ceived from  the  different  counties,  Pennsylvania  has  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  the  past  few  years,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  place 
the  industrv  upon  a  substantial  and  enduring  basis. 

■Rie  passage  of  the  "peach  yellows"  law,  approved  by  the  Governor, 
May  26,  1891,  was  the  first  legislation  in  many  years  in  Pennsylvania 
bearing  upon  fruit  culture,  and  it  takes  position  in  importance  to  the 
agriculturist  with  the  statutes  provided  for  the  protection  of  insec- 
tivorous birds.  This  law,  entitled,  "An  Act  to'  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease  in  peach  trees  known  as  the  'yellows,'"  has  achieved  en- 
couraging results  in  the  peach  belts  of  the  State.  It  has  establisher 
a  certain  d^ree  of  confidence,  so  that  many  orchards  have  been 
[Wanted,  growers  being  assured  that  if  the  yellows  should  appear  in 
neighboring  districts,  the  disease  could  be  stamped  out  before  all  their 
trees  would  be  involved.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  operation,  as 
the  owners  of  trees  known  to  be  affected  by  the  yellows  have  shown 
their  good  sense,  and  r^ard  for  their  neighbors,  by  voluntarily  des- 
troying the  diseased  trees. 

ITie  stimulus  given  peach  culture  brought  thousands  of  dollars  into 
this  State  in  1894.  While  the  peach  crop  was  a  failure  in  Delaware, 
Maryland.  New  Jersey  and  other  States,  which  have  heretofore  been 
almost  solely  depended  upon,  there  were  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 
particnlariy  in  the  eastern  and  central  coimties,  where  thousands  of 
baskets  of  the  luscious  fruit  were  produced.    This  was  especially  the 
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caBe  in  Berks,  Lehigh,  York,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Perry,  Jtinlata 
and  some  other  counties.  In  Berks  county  a  number  of  growers  had 
from  2,000  to  10,000  baskets  of  peaches  each,  and  there  were  scores 
of  farmers  who  marketed  from  200  to  500  baskets  each.  Some  trees 
yielded  from  10  to  12  baskets.  Tlie  peach  crop  in  Lehigh  county  was 
veiy  large,  and  a  leading  newspaper  of  the  county  estimated  that  the 
growers  realized  not  less  than  f  60,000,  mostly  from  young  trees.  Hun- 
dreds of  peach  orchards  have  been  planted  in  that  county,  the  largest 
cohering  120  acres,  and  containing  21,000  trees. 

The  attention  that  has  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  spraying 
fruit  trees  by  the  published  reports  of  the  State  Horticnltnral  Asso- 
ciation, the  bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  issued 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  by  lectures  at  the  numerous 
farmer's  institutes  held  throughout  the  State,  has  been  conducive  of 
most  excellent  resulta  The  quality  of  apples,  pears  and  other  fruits 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  when 
the  trees  are  given  proper  care  and  attention,  profitatde  crops  of  fruit 
can  be  raised  in  this  state,  even  in  seasons  regarded  as  unfavorable. 
'Hie  published  formulas  of  fungicides  and  insecticides  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Unfortunately,  not  all  have  taken  advantage  of  the  im- 
portant information  imparted.  Orchards  have  been  so  long  neg- 
lected, and  left  to  care  for  themselves,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  interest  farmers  sufllciently  to  make  a  fight  against  the  insects 
which  are  constantly  engaged  in  their  destructive  work.  Many  far- 
mers, too,  are  so  much  engrossed  with  other  duties  that  they  will  not 
take  the  time  to  obtain  the  materials  and  make  the  preparations  used 
In  spraying.  The  expense  of  providing  a  suitable  outtlt  also  deters 
some  from  making  the  effort  to  raise  siilable  fruit  Per  consequence, 
much  of  the  fruit  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  our  cities  and 
towns  is  wormy  and  defective,  and  this  kind  of  fniit  is  even  seen  com- 
peting for  premiums  at  the  county  fairs.  It  will,  therefore,  be  appar- 
ent that  there  is  an  opening  in  every  agricultural  district  for  some 
enterprising  person  to  engage  in  the  business  of  spraying  trees  in 
orchards  and  gardens  at  a  certain  price  per  tree;  and  this  business 
could  be  extended  to  the  spraying  of  shade  trees,  vines  and  shrubbery. 

Possibly  the  time  will  come  when  another  law  will  be  enacted  to 
assist  fruit  growers  in  the  eternal  warfare  which  they  are  compelled 
to  wage  against  Injurious  insects  and  communicable  diseases.  Sure- 
ly, there  should  be  some  law  to  compel  the  destruction  of  Uiose  famil- 
iar pests,  the  "tent  caterpillar,"  who  hang  out  their  banners  so  con- 
spicuously that  there  is  no  excuse  for  permitting  them  to  exist  and 
multiply."  A  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  growers  in  any  fruit 
should  enable  them  to  rid  themselves  effectually  of  the  ravages  of 
those  diseases  which  appear  periodically  and  cause  heavy  losses  to 
them  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  growing  export  demand  for  American 
fruit,  especially  apples,  should  prompt  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  to 
unusual  exertions  to  produce  a  creditable  article,  and  having  pro- 
duced it.  to  put  it  on  the  market  in  the  most  attractive  form.  The 
fall  of  1894  will  be  remarkable  for  the  large  diipments  of  apples  to 
England,  and  as  this  foreign  demand  is  likely  to  increase  with  each 
year,  the  raising  of  fruit  for  market  should  receive  the  most  intelli- 
gent attention.  The  selection  of  varieties,  and  method  of  packing 
them,  largely  determine  the  profits.     Shipping  merchants,  wit^  a  re- , 
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gard  for  the  mze  of  their  comnus^ons,  have  reached  the  point  wbiere 
they  refuse  to  handle  apples  unless  properly  selected  and  packed. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  growers  observing  the  rulea  which,  are  not 
only  fonnulat^  to  protect  their  own  interests,  but  the  good  name  <rf 
the  commission  houses  as  well, 

Kew  varieties  of  fruit  are  being  introduced  every  year,  but  the  old 
standard  kini^  continue  to  be  favorites.  In  almost  every  fruit-groTF- 
ing  sectioiD  there  are  native  apples  which  succeed  better  in  that  par- 
ticular locality  than  varieties  brought  from  other  States,  or  from  dis- 
tant places.  Some  of  these  varieties  of  local  cultivation  are  wwthy 
of  general  diasemination.  The  studtmt  of  pomoli^y  will  find  in  the 
fruit  d^rartment  of  any  agricultural  exhibition  new  types  of  apples 
and  other  fruit  peculiar  to  the  locality  in  which  the  exhibition  is  hJdd. 
Some  of  the  varietiea  are  of  undoubted  excelleoce.  He  will  also,  of 
course,  find  here  and  there  a  standard  sort  known  by  aome  local  syn- 
onym, and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  observe  varieties  mis-named,  some 
of  the  errors  being  so  palpable  as  to  surprise  the  observer  that  such 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  most  common  varietiea  should  exist. 

In  the  bringing  out  of  new  vaTieties,  and  the  promulgation  of  InftM^ 
mation  in  regard  to  successful  fruit  culture,  the  investigation  of  the 
diseases  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  and  the  discovery  of  methods  for  the 
prevention  of  the  ravages  of  insects,  the  State  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  originally  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit 
Growers'  Society,  has  performed  a  conspicuous  part.  This  society  has 
been  engaged  in  this  good  work  for  a  number  of  years,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, has  not  been  sustained  as  well  as  it,  and  its  objects,  deserved. 
It  ^ould  have  a  lat^  memberahip  in  every  county,  and  should,  moie- 
ever,  be  the  recipient  of  the  State  bounty.  Its  membership  is  well 
scattered  over  the  State,  but  only  in  a  few  counties  are  its  members 
numerous.  It  is  dependent  entirely  for  support  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  its  membere,  amounting  to  one  dollar  annually  from 
each,  in  the  ^lape  of  dues.  While  other  Comonwealths  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  granting  liberal  annual  appropriations  to  the 
horticultural  societies  within  their  borders,  our  great  Keystone  State 
has  done  comparatively  little  in  that  direction.  It  was  believed  that 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  would  see  its  way  clear  to  embrace 
among  its  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  about  to  meet,  an  item 
foe  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  State  Horticultural  Aaeocia- 
don.  A  committee  appeared  before  Hie  Board  at  its  last  annual 
meeting  in  Harrisbui^,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Legislation.  That  committee  reported  unfavorably,  however,  at 
the  ensuing  summer  meeting,  held  in  the  town  of  Somerset,  and  tiius 
the  matter  rests.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  consumers  of 
the  products  of  the  orchard  and  fruit  garden,  that  future  efforts  may 
prove  successful.  California,  by  a  commendable  expenditure  for  the 
encouragement  of  fruit  culture,  has  made  that  the  most  important  in- 
dustry (^  the  State.  Michigan  has  made  rapid  strides  in  tiie  produc- 
tion of  fruit  thnragh  wise  and  liberal  laws.  So,  too,  the  fruit  inter- 
ests of  Pennsylvania  should  be  guarded  and  promoted.  A  little  help 
each  year  will  eventually  repay  the  State  one  hundred  fold. 
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TUBEEOULOeiS   AT   THE    STATE    HOSPITAL   FOE   INBAJilE, 
NOKRISTOWN,  PA. 


Bt  FLORDKCH  HOLL  WATSON,  H  D.,  PaOuOotltofau.B'vOa'- 

At  the  request  of  Thomaa  J.  Bdg^  Secretaiy  of  the  Stajte  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  following  notes  are  presented  on  the  cases  of  Tu- 
hercolosis  occurring  among  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  State  Hos[dtaI 
for  the  Insane  at  Norrlatown,  Pennsylvania: 

Tuberculosis  is  so  extensively  prevalent  among  cattle  at  the  present 
day  that  it  is  attracting  considerable  attention,not  only  from  the  med- 
icfU  profession  but  from  the  community  at  lai^e,  and  every  effort  it 
being  made  to  find  a  method  that  will  be  fairly  reliable  in  detecting 
the  disease.  Physical  examination  by  careful  veterinarians  is  Buffl- 
cient  when  t^e  disease  is  advanced  or  where  the  lesions  arc  superfi- 
cial, but  this  is  useless  where  it  is  deeply  seated  or  ^ght  'Since  the 
introduction  ot  Tuberculin  in  IS91,  it  has  been  pc^sible  to  detect  in- 
cipient cases  of  Tuberculosis  and  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
disease,  its  development,  distribution,  &c.,  and  no  doubt  it  will  prove 
if  not  an  infallible,  at  least  a  valuable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  di*- 
ease. 

Early  in  May  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  was 
called  to  the  frequent  deaths  among  the  cattle  and  thinking  that  there 
should  be  some  definite  cause  for  3vis  they  directed  that  tiie  Patholo- 
gist of  the  Institution  from  that  time  on  should  be  present  and  p^- 
Bonally  examine  all  animals  either  slaughtered  or  found  dead. 

During  the  month,  ^  were  examined  and  in  all  but  one  marked  Tu- 
bercular lesions  were  found  and  so  reported.  The  autopsies  hav- 
ing revealed  such  a  large  percentage  of  those  examined  affected,  it 
was  deemed  highly  probable  that  there  would  be  other  diseased  ani- 
mals found  among  the  herd  if  a  careful  examination  were  made. 

That  this  should  be  done  without  delay  was  desirable,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  disease  to  the  healthy  animals,  espec- 
ially those  recently  purchased,  but  for  many  other  important  reasons, 
as  the  hospital  depends  on  the  farm  for  its  milk  and  occasionally  for 
its  meat  supply.  The  amount  of  the  fonner  consumed  is  lai^,  many 
of  the  patients  making  it  the  chief  article  of  their  dietary  and  it  is 
certainly  important  that  this  milk  should  be  furnished  them  in  as 
pure  a  state  as  possible.  The  general  health  of  the  insane  is  as  a  rule 
poor  and  the  relation  of  general  diseases  to  insanity  is  recognized  by 
all,  as  well  as  that  their  poorly  nourished  tissues  form  a  favorable  soU 
for  the  development  of  the  germ  of  Tuberculosis.  When  one  considers 
that  the  lai^est  percentage  of  deaths  in  institutions  for  the  insane  is 
due  to  Tuberculosis  every  effort  rfiould  be  made  to  limit  the  aourcee  of 
infection  as  far  as  possible.  The  milk  of  Tubercular  animals  has  been 
considered  a  source  of  infection  by  many  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  Bacilli  of  Tnbercul(rais  are  present  in  the  milk  sometimes  at 
least,  and  of  course  the  greater  the  number  of  diseased  animals  in  th« 
dairy  supplying  the  milk  the  greater  the  danger  that  the  germs  may 
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be  ppeeent.  Hien  the  toxines  present  in  the  miUt  would  do  much  to 
accelerate  Tubepcular  processes  if  already  existing. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  examination  Secretary  Edge  was  coneiilted 
and  bis  advice  was  that  the  entire  herd  be  tested  with  Tubn^mlin.  Ttie 
Trustees  having  decided  that  this  be  done  the  work  of  inoculating  the 
animals  was  at  once  commenced  and  very  carefully  cairied  out  at 
sevrai  different  dates  by  Dr.  Francis  Bridge,  State  Veterinarian, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Bickel,  of  Norristown. 

For  a  full  report  of  thrae  teata  reference  ^ould  be  made  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  Secretary  Edge  and  Dr.  Bridge  and  also  to  the  Special  Report 
puhllahed  by  the  Hospital  at  Norristown. 

A  brief  resume  will  be  given  here  of  the  number  infected,  con- 
demned, &c.,  in  so  far  as  they  have  bearing  on  the  amount  of  disease 
present  or  the  character  of  the  lesions. 

Altogelier  there  were  233  injections  of  Tuberculin  representing  183 
individual  animals;  of  these  135  were  condemned  as  being  diseased. 
Besides  these  12  others  were  condemned  by  physical  examination 
making  a  total  of  147  animals  condemned  to  be  killed. 

^e  autopsies  took  place  as  soon  after  condemnation  as  possible; 
all  organs  were  removed  and  examined  whether  diseased  or  not  and 
notes  were  taken  at  the  time  of  examination.  'Hie  brain  was  re- 
moved only  in  the  worst  cases;  the  method  of  killing  the  majority  of 
t^e  animals  (shooting)  rendering  its  removal  in  all  cases  impossible 
from  the  destruction  of  tissue.  Tuberculosis  of  the  brain  is  rare, 
however,  and  undoubtedly  the  animals  would  have  manifested  some 
symptoms  during  life  as  in  the  one  case  hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  pelvic  viscera  were  examined  in  all  cases  as  wdl  as  the  udder; 
all  segments  of  the  latter  being  incised.  Specimens  of  the  different 
diseased  areas  as  well  as  deposits  that  were  somewhat  doubtful  were 
retained  for  microscopical  study;  the  usual  methods  of  hardening  and 
infiltration  were  em^oyed  and  the  sections  obtained  thus  were 
stained  generally  as  weU  as  specially  for  Tubercle  Bacilli.  The  result 
of  the  autopsies  showed  that  not  a  single  animal  reacted  but  that  was 
more  or  less  diseased;  the  deposits  in  a  few  of  the  cases  required  a 
careful  search  but  they  were  always  demonstrable.  That  the  results 
of  the  test  were  so  favorable  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  care  with 
which  it  was  applied,  eliminatiug  all  cases  of  doubt  until  they  bad 
been  retested.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  care,  i  animals  faUed  to 
react  which  were  Tubucular.  Tlireeof  these  bad  quite  marked  lemons, 
one  was  but  slightly  diseased;  the  deposits  were  as  a  rule  firm,  sharply 
defined  from  surrounding  lung  tissue  with  a  central  focus  of  softening 
though  some  were  decidedly  broken  down,  e«qf»eciaUy  those 
large  masises  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  a  number  of 
small  nodes.  None  showed  calcareous  deposits  or  other  evidences  of 
quiescence.  From  these  cases,  as  weU  as  from  the  failures  reported 
by  other  observers  who  were  undoubtedly  just  as  careful,  we  must,  I 
think,  look  on  Tuberculin  as  a  valuable  diagnostic  aid  only. 

Breed:  The  greater  number  condemned  were  common  cows — 67 — 
autopsies  of  these  showed  more  or  less  marked  lesions  present  in  every 
case  and  that  as  a  mle  animals  on  the  place  less  than  one  year  were 
least  affected.  Next  came  Holsteins,  23,  of  these  17  were  over  5  years 
of  age,  1  was  4  years  and  the  balance  were  under  3  years  as  will  be 
noted  in  Table  No.  1.      Grade  Holstein  20  in  number — of  these  18 
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were  raised  on  the  place  and  of  these  latter  16  were  under  3  years. 
Jerseya,  10;  5  being  3  years  and  under.  TTie  remaining  animals  wctc 
mixed  Jerseys  9  and  mixed  ]>arliam9  8 — making  a  total  of  147  ani- 
mals. 

Table  No.  1  givee  tlie  ages  and  amount  of  disease  present  in  the  Hol- 
steins,  Grades  and  Jerseys  of  three  years'  and  under.  It  has  been 
noted  with  some  surprise  that  in  this  herd  the  young  animals  have 
been  as  a  rule  among  those  most  markedly  diseased,  differing  some- 
what from  the  observations  of  others  that  the  disease  increases  with 
age  of  animals  That  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  young  animals 
were  diseased  in  this  herd  is  undonbtedly  due  to  the  transmission  of 
some  taint  from  generation  to  generation  that  rendered  them  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  germ  of  Tuberculosis.  It  has  only  been  possible 
to  trace  the  family  liistory  of  the  young  Holspteins  and  of  these  3 
had  both  parents  tuberenlar.  In  tlu-ee  (3)  other  cases  the  bnll  had 
been  diseased  (martedly)  and  in  six  (0)  others  the  cow  was  affected. 
Inbred  families  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  intensifying 
as  they  often  do  personal  and  family  characteristics.  These  young 
animals  were  kept  under  fairly  good  hygienic  surroundings — spending 
most  of  their  time  in  what  is  known  as  the  "new  bam;"  here  the  ven- 
tilation is  good,  light,  especially  sunlight  entering  readily;  notwith- 
standing this  there  must  have  been  more  or  less  contamination  of  the 
air  when  one  considers  the  number  of  tubereular  animals  occupying 
the  stable.  These  young  animals  possibly  might  hare  withstood  it 
longer  had  their  tissues  been  better  and  their  powers  of  resistance 
greater.  In  the  course  of  these  investigations  it  has  been  my  prov- 
ince to  inspect  quite  a  number  of  young  calves,  Holstein  and  Grades, 
and  it  ■was  noted  that  the  mesenteric  glands  were  almost  invariably 
larger  than  is  usual  and  in  many  cases  much  softer.  Besides  these 
the  Posterior  Mediastinal  chain  of  glands  have  also  been  frequently 
enlarged;  the  lungs  badly  inflated  and  the  blood  supply  poor,  espe- 
cially noticeable  in'  the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the  caudal  lobes. 
Here  were  no  evidences  of  disease  in  any  of  these  cases  macro  or 
microscopically.  These  animals  were  but  a  few  weeks  old  and  spent 
most  of  tiieir  life  in  the  box  stalls.  During  the  autopsies  on  the  con- 
demned animals  quite  a  number  of  embryoea  were  removed  and  exam- 
ined and  in  all  them  a  similar  condition  was  present.  The  lowered 
vitality  of  the  cows  coincident  with  diseased  processes  affecting  the 
animals  in  utero  undoubtedly  as  it  does  in  the  human  being.  InsufBcient- 
ly  nourished,  the  tissues  are  not  endowed  with  that  resistance  that  is 
necessary  for  the  successful  combat  with  diseased  germs;  especially 
when  the  animal  takes  ita  place  in  a  stable  where  the  air  is  more  or  less 
vitiated  at  all  times  by  a  number  of  tubercular  cattle.  Then  too  in 
the  earlier  days  of  its  life  this  young  animal  is  nourished  by  the  milk 
of  its  mother  and  if  this  milk  is  impure  there  is  another  factor 
added  to  the  many  extant  which  cause  the  infection  of  an  animal 
with  susceptible  tissues. 

In  the  cases  examined  here  there  are  none  that  will  add  positive 
evidence  to  the  direct  transmission  of  Tubereulosis  from  mother  to  off- 
spring; none  of  the  embryoes  having  lesions  of  any  kind. 

The  only  case  in  which  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  infection, 
and  which  might  be  considered  congenital  by  some,  was  in  the  case  of 
a  calf — 3  weeks  old — the  mother  had  been  condemned  by  physical  ex- 
amination and  iras  placed  with  five  others  similarly  condemned  in 
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what  has  beeo  d€eigoated  the  "mispect"  bam  and  here  she  gave 
birth  to  the  calf,  a  weak,  miaerable  one.  Shortly  afterward  die  was 
injected  with  Tuberculin,  Her  average  temperature  before  injecting 
was  103  degrees  and  li  hours  after  inocalating  her  temperature  waa 
105  degree,  making  amount  of  reaction  above  maximum  of  previous 
day,  1.8  degrees.  The  autopsy  took  [4ace  10  days  later  and  showed 
both  lungs  badly  diseased,  also  the  bronchial  glands. 

The  calf  spent  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  in  this  bam  and  was 
fed  by  the  mother.  It  was  killed  when  three  weeks  old  and  there  was 
a  caseous  focus  found  in  lower  posterior  mediastinal  gland.  The  upper 
glands  were  enlarged,  as  were  also  the  mesenteric,  but  these  were 
not  diseased.  The  deposit  was  of  medium  size,  with  a  central  focus  of 
softening,  sharply  defined  from  surrounding  glandular  atmcture.  De- 
velopment and  caseation  of  a  deposit  of  this  size  in  3  weeks  would  be 
remarkably  rapid  but  same  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  environ- 
ment and  health  of  mother. 

Prom  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  34  animals  had  the  longs  dis- 
eased; of  these  9  had  deposits  in  right  lung  only,  2  in  left  lung  only 
and  that  23  had  deposits  in  both. 

Bronchial  Glands — Four  had  left  only  diseased;  all  bronchial  glands 
involved  in  22;  total  diseased  being  26. 

Anterior  mediastinal  glands  and  Pericardium  affected  in  6  cases; 
IV>a[terioT  glands  diseased  in  34  cases,  of  these  26  were  markedly  af- 
fected {very  much  enlarged,  usually  filling  in  the  space  between  the 
lungs — glandular  stmcture  more  or  less  destroyed  and  complete  infil- 
tration not  only  of  gland  but  also  of  surrounding  tissue).  Costal 
Pleurae  affected  in  6  cases.  The  Liver  in  8  and  the  hepatic  glands  only 
in  5  cases.  Mesenteric  glands  5,  Parotid  and  Posterior  Pharyngeal  in 
3.  The  intestines  were  involved  in  one  case.  No,  38,  not  only  nodules, 
but  also  numerous  tubercular  ulcers,  chiefly  situated  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  small  intestine.  This  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  in  the 
herd.  The  disease  was  marked  throughout  the  body,  the  lungs  were 
so  infiltrated  that  there  was  but  little  breathing  space  left  and  it  was 
a  wonder  that  the  animal  lived  and  looked  in  such  good  condition. 
Except  that  it  was  small  for  its  age  none  of  the  outward  appearances 
gave  evidence  of  the  ravages  that  the  disease  had  made  internally. 
The  pericardial  sac  was  obliterated,  a  thick  deposit  nodular  and  cas- 
eous in  character  extended  down  to  the  heart  muscle.  (l>uring  May 
there  was  a  Grade  4  years  of  age  that  had  a  similar  condition  of  the 
epi-and  peri-cardum).  The  Spleen  had  deposits  and  the  left  Supra- 
Benal  Capsule  was  seat  of  a  number  of  nodules. 

Distribntion  of  disease  in  young  animals: — 

Table  No.  I. 

H. — ^Holsteln;  J. — Jersey;  G, — Grade  Holsteins, 

— .  Blight  deposits,  in  early  stages. 

0.  Medium  number  of  deposits  in  later  stages  or  else  numb^  of  de- 
posits scattered  throughout  in  early  stages. 

*.  Marked  cases — Tn  these  the  infiltration  and  caseation  was  vei7 
marked.    Deposits  were  large  and  much  brok«i  down. 
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niose  marked  A  and  B  were  not  injected  with  Tubercnlin  but  were 
condemned  bj  plijsical  examination. 

No.  105  and  104  were  reeid«it  1  year;  all  the  others  were  raised  od 
the  place. 

Sex:  Therewere  12  bulls  injected;  of  these  11  werecondemned;  ISie 
lesions  fonnd  at  the  autopsies  were  similar  to  those  in  the  cows — 
some  mariied  and  others  medium-  With  exception  of  3  Jerseys  they 
were  all  Holsteine  and  the  one  that  escaped  condemnation  -was  the 
youngert  being  but  1  year  old.  His  family  history  is  bad — parents 
both  being  Tubercular  and  their  other  offspring  were  diseased. 

The  percentage  of  bulla  condemned  is  high  with  reference  to  num- 
ber only,  but  the  observations  that  bulls  are  not  so  frequently  diseased 
as  cows  is  also  seen  in  this  herd  if  reference  be  made  to  total  number 
of  those  condemned.  Of  these  75.51  per  cent  were  cows  and  7,48  per 
cent,  were  bulls;  heifers  and  calves  mahing  up  the  balance. 

In  these  animals  the  generative  organs  were  carefully  examined 
but  they  contained  no  deposits,  not  even  in  the  case  of  No.  38.  Jersey 
bull,  whidL  was  so  extensirdy  diaeased. 

Relation  between  high  temperatut  e  and  amount  of  disease. 

From  observations  made  in  the  cases  of  the  hospital  there  vines  not 
seem  to  be  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of 
disease  claimed  by  some,  who  say  that  a  high  reaction  following  in- 
jection of  Tuberculin  indicates  slight  disease  or  at  least  not  very  ex- 
tensive. 

In  33  cases  where  temperature  rose  as  high  as  108.4  the  majority 
were  marked  cases  and  10  were  among  the  worst  that  were  exam- 
ined. 

Of  these  33  animals,  8  w^e  3  years  and  under;  19  more  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  8  years  and  6  were  eight  years  and  over, 

J.1  onDiining  Table  No.  2  and  3,  it  will  l-e  s^fr.  rhiit  uono  of  the 
cases  could  be  regarded  as  slight  (having  one  or  two  deposits  only  and 
these  small  and  still  firm).  One  did  not  have  the  lun^  diseased  but 
there  were  some  deposits  in  the  posterior  mediastinal  glands — the 
mesentric  glands  were  badly  affected  and  there  were  a  few  deposits  on 
the  intestine  close  to  the  mesenteric  attachment  which  were  decidedly 
caseous.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  infection  through  the  alimen- 
tary tract  and  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  that  mode  of  infection 
observed  in  the  hospital  cases. 

From  an  examination  of  these  tables,  I  think  one  is  justified  in  say- 
ing that  there  can  be  no  definite  rule  laid  down  as  to  the  relation  of 
high  temperature  and  amount  of  disease.  Also  many  observers  have 
remarked  that  badly  diseased  animals  often  fail  to  give  a  high  re- 
action to  Tuberculin,  in  some  cases  not  even  enough  to  condemn 
them,  and  this  has  been  noted  among  the  Norristown  Hospital  herd  in 
several  cases.  In  such  cases  one  has  the  aid  of  ^ysical  examina- 
tion and  also  in  some  the  average  temperature  taken  the  day  previous 
to  inoculation  may  be  bo  high  as  to  be  suspicious  and  to  ren- 
der a  reteeting  a4TiB8ble. 
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Table  No.  II. 
Animals  baviog  temperature  of  108  degrees  and  orer. 
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Brain. 

Among  flie  animals  examined  was  one  in  which  the  brain  and  men- 
inges were  diseased  and  as  Tuberculosis  of  the  centra!  nervous  system 
is  rare,  a  short  account  of  this  case  will  be  interesting,  not  only 
for  this  reason,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  animal  manifested  symp- 
toms during  life  that  were  largerly  referable  to  some  disturbance  of 
the  braiD  and  also  that  the  autopsy  showed  the  miliary  character  of 
the  lesions.  This  would  indicate  either  an  extensive  bacillary  in- 
vasion or  a  rapid  dissemination  by  means  of  the  blood  current, 

Holstein,  four  years  of  age ;  apparently  well  up  to  a  few  days  before 
she  was  liilled,  probably  ten.  First  symptom  that  was  noticed  was 
that  she  staggered  on  standing  and  that  she  was  losing  appetite; 
when  seen  two  days  prior  to  death  she  could  rise  with  great  difBculty 
only  and  after  repeated  urging;  the  next  day  this  seemed  impossible 
as  ui^ng  elicited  a  slight  movement  in  the  legs  only  which  were 
doubled  up  under  her.  Facial  expression  anxious,  breathing  extreme- 
ly labored,  marked  movement  of  alae  of  nose,  swallowing  seemed  at 
first  ditBcult,  later  impossible.  Skiu  dry  and  hot.  The  next  morning 
she  was  hilled  and  examination  showed  that  the  following  conditions 
were  present 

Brain:  In  left  Corpus  Striatum  and  Optic  Thalamus  were  three  (3) 
small  nodules,  largest  size  of  small  pea;  projecting  slightly  into  ven- 
tricular cavity;  or  section  seen  to  extend  some  distance  into  substance 
of  Basil  Ganglia,  they  were  gray-white  in  color  and  sharply  defined 
and  firm.  In  Right  Optic  Thalamus  there  was  a  similar  spot,  tdze  of 
pin-head. 

Pia-Arachnoid  adherent  to  cortex  in  places;  entire  membrane  stud- 
ded with  miliary  tubercles  especially  numerous  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Whole  membrane  clouded,  vessels  injected.  The  tubercles  averaged 
about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  were  firm,  gray-white  and  projected 
slightly  above  the  surface. 
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Spinal  cord  and  its  meninges  microscopically  no  change. 

Lungs:  All  the  differ^it  lobes  i^-ere  studded  with,  nodules  varying 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  marble.  Many  of  them  were  still  firm  but  a 
few,  especially  the  large  ones,  showing  signs  of  central  softening.  TSie 
small  nodules  were  the  most  numerous  and  were  not  as  sharply  de- 
fined as  the  larger  ones  which  were  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  a 
number  of  the  small  ones.  They  were  also  gray-white  in  color — where 
as  the  large  ones  were  yellow  from  the  extensive  caseation  present. 
'Riere  were  numerous  fre^  adhesions  of  the  lungs  to  the  costal  pleurae 
and  at  a  point  jnst  above  diaphragm  right  side,  posteriorly  there 
was  a  small  pocket  of  pus.  Bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands 
enlarged,  contained  numerous  foci — all  amtill  and  just  beginning  to 
caseate — Liver  two  grape-sized  deposits  in  parenchyma  of  liver,  just 
beginning  to  break  down.  Hepatic  glands  enlarged,  contained  num- 
ber of  caseous  nodes. 

Intestines — entire  length  of  small  intestine  stiidded  with  miliary 
tubercles  similar  in  character  to  those  on  pia-arachnoid ;  these  deposits 
were  also  present  in  large  intestine  but  not  bo  extensively.  The 
peritoneum  between  these  little  nodules  clouded.  Mesenteric  glands 
caseOHs  deposits,  the  mesentery  itself  also  studded  with  miliary  tuber- 
cles averaging  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head.  Those  deposits  were  found 
also  on  the  Parietal  Peritoneum  but  few  in  niunber  however.  Ab- 
dominal cavity  contained  considerable  cloudy  fluid  with  flakes  of 
lymph. 

Distribution  of  disease  in  lungs  was  as  follows;  Both  Inngs  affected 
in  92  cases,  right  alone  in  21, 1^  alone  in  16,  totel,  129  animals  out  of 
the  147  condemned  had  diseased  condition  of  lungs. 

Of  the  92  having  diseases  of  both  lungs,  there  was  some  little  differ- 
ence as  to  which  side  was  chiefly  affected.  In  23  cases  the  most 
marked  lesions  were  found  on  the  right  side  and  in  26  on  the  left 
Both  lungs  equally  diseased  in  43  cases.  Most  observers  seem  of  the 
opinion  that  if  any  one  side  is  specially  susceptible  it  is  the  left.  In 
the  hospital  cases  where  one  lung  only  was  diseased  the  greater 
number  occurred  on  the  right  side.  Yet  when  reference  is  made  to 
the  figures  of  both  lungs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  are  almost 
equal'  leaving  out  of  consideration  those  cases  where  the  disease  was 
equally  distributed  to  both. 

The  large  caudal  lobes  were  involved  in  123  animals.  Both  caudal 
alone  in  18  cases.  Both  caudal  and  other  lobes  in  63  cases.  Bight 
caudal  only  12  cases;  combined  with  other  lobes,  8.  Left  caudal 
only  in  10  cases,  with  other  lobes  in  12  cases.  The  remaining  G  cases, 
in  which  other  than  caudal  lobps  were  diseased,  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Both  cephalic  and  ventral  lobes,  1 ;  right  ventral  and  cephalic  1 ; 
right  cephalic  only,  2 ;  left  ventral  only,  1 ;  rirfit  ventral  only,  1. 

From  the  above  statistics  it  does  not  seem  deducible  that  the  caudal 
lobe*  are  always  the  prima  ry  seat  of  Tuberculonia.  Sixty-three  of  these 
cases  had  other  portions  diseased  than  caudal  lobes  only  and  in  many 
of  these  the  disease  was  equal  in  age  and  distribntion.  so  that  it  was  ira- 
pog.sible  to  say  just  which  lobe  contained  the  primary  focus,  not  only 
because  the  disease  was  so  extensively  distribnted.  bnt  alao  because 
several  different  areas  could  be  infected  at  about  the  same  time. 

In  many  of  the  cases  where  the  caudal  lobes  were  disienspd  thelmver 
postx'rior  border  seemed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  most  advanced  lesions. 
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with  upper  lobes.  It  wovild  seem  also  that  In  the  cases  where  the 
cephalic  or  ventral  lobes  are  attacked  that  the  disease  is  more  de- 
structive there  than  in  the  caudal  lobes;  the  deposits  are  as  a  rule 
smaller  and  the  coalescence  of  these  into  masses  of  la^e  size  as  in 
caudal  lobes  not  as  frequent  as  is  the  complete  infiltration  of  lobe  with 
small  deposits.  The  caseation  of  these  nodules  is  not  so  marked  and  there 
appears  to  be  cooaiderable  shrinking — due  possibly  to  their  being  less 
expansile  than  the  lower  lol>es  and  also  to  the  large  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue  growth.  In  only  a  few  of  the  eases  has  the  caseation 
been  marked  in  the  cephalic  lobes,  more  frequently  however  In  the  ven- 
tral, especially  at  their  junction  with  caudal  lob^. 

The  development  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  lungs  of  these  animals  seem- 
ed to  be  entirely  independent  of  any  pre-existing  disease  of  lungs  and 
with  exception  of  two  or  three  cases  where  the  lungs  were  Emphysem- 
atous there  were  no  lesions  found  at  the  autopsies  other  than  Tuber- 
cular. 

As  to  the  amount  of  Tuberculosis  present  it  is  difficult  to  divide 
the  cases  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  accurate;  many  stages  being  repre- 
sented in  a  single  case  sometimes.  Forty-three  of  the  129  had  slight 
lesions  in  the  lungs;  by  this  is  meant  either  one  or  two  medium-sized 
deposits  or  several  small  ones  in  early  stage.  These  43  were  divided 
into:  Both  lungs  in  9;  Bight  only  15 ;  Left  only  5.  Bight  dight  and 
left  more  marked  in  7.    Left  slight  and  right  more  marked  in  7. 

Sixty  three  were  markedly  diseased;  among  these  are  Included 
cases  where  there  was  one  or  at  most  two  large  depoidts  present,  or 
where  there  were  numerous  small  ones.  All  more  or  lees  caseous; 
of  these  36  had  both  lungs  marked:  right,  only  5;  left,  only  7;  right 
marked,  left  fad  9;  Left  marked,  right  bad  6. 

Twenty-three  were  extensively  diseased,  among  these  are  included 
complete  infiltration  of  lobes,  or  where  there  are  several  large  deposits, 
all  actively  retrc^rading;  of  these  right  lung  only  in  1,  Left  in  i  and 
both  in  18  cases. 

The  deposits  when  first  formed  are  gray-white  in  color,  small,  round- 
ed or  ovoid  in  shape;  hard  and  firm,  situated  in  a  vascular  area. 
Soon  they  enlarge,  coalesce  and  form  a  nodule  which  is  readily  recog- 
nizable. The  central  portion  undergoes  caseous  d^eneration  which 
gives  the  nodule  a  bright  yellow  appearance;  the  firm  nodule  soon  dis- 
appears and  the  soft  cheesy  substance  occupies  the  whole  suiTonnd- 
ed  by  a  connective  tissue  capsule,  more  or  less  marked  which  defines 
its  shape  from  the  snrronnding  lung  tissue.  This  is  formed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  ph.igocytes  to  limit  the  disease  and  render  it  harmless. 
In  other  cases  there  is  not  suffirient  time  for  this:  the  nodules  spread, 
coalesce  with  otliersjiud  so  infiltrate  a  considerable  area. 

By  the  coalracence  of  these  nodnles  larpe  masses  are  sometimes 
formed,  in  the  Inng  substance  or  superficially.  In  some  of  the  cases 
there  have  been  masses  larger  than  oranges,  and  in  others  a  very  small 
breathing  space  is  left,  the  infiltration  being  so  great. 

Bronchial  Glands. 

These  were  diseased  in  97  of  the  cases;  associated  with  a  diseased 
condition  of  lungs  in  95,  and  in  2  only  were  glands  affected  and  not 
lungs. 

In  one  of  these  latter  the  left  bronchial  gland  alone  had  deposits 
associated  with  disease  of  the  posterior  mediastinals  and  liver.  In  the 
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other  case  bronchial  glands  were  involved  with  poeterlor  mediasti- 
nal  glands. 

Of  the  57  cases  asociated  with  disease  of  lungs,  77  were  in  combi- 
nation with  disease  of  both  lungs,  10  with  left  lung  and  8  cases  with 
the  right  lung. 

In  34  cases  the  ghinds  were  healthy  while  there  was  disease  more 
or  less  marked  in  the  lungs.  Of  these,  left  lung  6  cases;  right  in  13 
and  both  lungs  in  15. 

Both  bronchial  glands  were  diseased  in  79  cases,  left  only  in  14; 
right  and  others  in  4.  The  lesions  were  slight  in  26;  more  marked  in 
40  and  in  25  were  very  bad.  In  these  latter  all  glandular  structure 
had  disappeared,  the  glands  were  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  con- 
tents as  a  nile  were  semi-duid. 

Of  the  14  cases  in  which  left  gland  was  only  one  diseased  it  was 
associated  with  lung  disease  as  follows: 

Left  gland  with  left  lung, 8 

Left  gland  with  right  lung, 1 

Left  gland  with  both  lungs, 6 

In  the  4  cases  in  which  the  right  was  diseased  chiefly  it  wbb  in- 
variably associated  with  disease  of  both  lungs,  and  there  were  no  de- 
posits in  left  bronchial  gland. 

Posterior  Mediastinal  Glands. 

These  were  diseased  in  134  cases,  in  4  cases  they  were  the  seat  of 
only  tubercular  deposits  in  animal.  They  were  associated  in  122 
cases  with  disease  of  lungs.  Both  lungs  in  S7  cases,  with  right  only 
in  21  eases  and  with  the  left  in  14. 

In  two  cases  it  was  associated  wi'th  disease  of  Bronchial  glands,  in 
one  case  alone  with  this.    In  the  second  the  liver  was  also  diseased. 

In  two  cases  disease  of  the  abdominal  serous  surfaces  was  asso- 
ciated with  mediastinal  glands  in  baring  the  only  deposits. 

Liver  with  posterior  mediastinal  glands  diseased  in  3  cases,  and 
in  one  case  the  udder  and  posterior  mediastinal  glands  were  the 
seats  of  disease. 

The  mediastinal  glands  alone  were  diseased  in  4  cases. 

As  n  rale  the  entire  chain  was  involved  but  in  18  cases,  the  lower 
glands  only  were  diseased.  Tlie  lowest  of  the  chain  of  glands  was 
frequently  bifurcated  at  its  upper  extremity,  there  were  several 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  separation  into  two  glands  lying  side 
by  side  was  distinct.  In  many  of  the  specimens  the  deposits  appeared 
on  section  as  bright  yellow  dots  of  various  sizes  scattered  along  the 
margin  and  in  the  substance;  tbcy  were  siiarply' defined  and  all  the 
more  prominent  from  the  darivcr  pigmented  background.  These 
coalesced  and  increased  in  sixe  until  finally  ail  glandular  structure 
was  obliterated,  making  some  of  these  glands  very  large.  A  number 
were  remove<l  the  size  of  a  cow's  kidney,  and  one  was  twice  a»  large, 
weighing  5J  pounds.  5Iany  of  them  on  section  were  soft  and  caseous, 
with  the  central  portion  so  degenerated  that  it  consisted  of  semi-fluid 
contents  only,  others,  on  the  other  hand,  had  undei^i^ne  calcareous 
fnflltration  and  were  hard  and  firm  with  a  few  foci  of  softening  only. 

The  upper  glands  were  as  a  rule  not  «o  severely  diseased  nor  did  they 
reach  mich  a  size  as  the  lower  ones;   In  many  of  the  cases,  the  in- 
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flltation  and  enlargement  was  so  great  that  tie  space  between  the 
lungs  was  obliterated. 

Slightly  diseased  in  18.  more  marlced  but  not  extensive  in  29  (glan- 
dular structure,  still  visible).  Extensive  infiltration  in  44,  and  in  43 
they  were  very  much  ealai^ed,  tissue  in  neighborhood  iaflltrated,  none 
smaller  than  child's  kidney. 

Anterior  Mediastinal  Glands. 

Involved  in  13  cases,  always  associated  with  disease  of  posterior 
mediastinal  glands,  lungs,  or  bronchial  glands,  and  in  many  of  the 
cases  with  pearl  disease  of  costal  pleura.  In  nearly  all  of  these  cases 
upper  portion  of  the  pericardial  sac  was  diseased  also  and  in  a  few  the 
infiltration  was  so  extensive  as  to  obliterate  the  sac  and  involve  epicar- 
dium,  as  noted  elsewhere. 

Costal  Pleurae. 

Diseased  in  23  cases.  Both  sides  in  10  cases,  left  side  only  in  3  and 
right  only  in  10.  The  deposit  in  the  greater  majority  of  cases  was 
marked,  in  two  especially  in  which  the  deposit  on  the  pleura  was  the 
only  demonstrable  lesion  it  was  so  large  as  to  seriously  impair  the 
function  of  the  lung  of  that  side.  Besides  these  lai^e  masses  there 
were  many  deposits  of  those  pearl-like  bodies.  Also  numerous  ad- 
hesions to  the  lungS'  due  to  inflammatory  irritation  set  up  by  the 
nodules  when  they  are  more  or  less  superficial.  In  many  of  the  cases 
where  the  costal  pleurae  was  involved  the  adhesions  were  so  firm  and 
the  deposits  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  state  positively  just 
where  one  ended  and  other  began. 

The  large  masses  of  deposits  noted  above  were  usually  situated 
just  above  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  posteriorly;  they  were 
hard  nodular  as  a  rule,  although  a  few  showed  signs  of  central  soft- 
ening. In  several  of  the  cases  besides  these  there  were  small  pockets 
of  pus  Mtuated  at  about  the  same  location. 

Glands  of  Neck. 

Affected  in  13  cases  only,  associated  with  disease  of  thoracic  viscera 
only  in  8  cases  and  with  disease  of  both  thoracic  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  5  cases.  The  posterior  pharyngeal  glands  were  involved  in 
9cases;andin3  the  right  parotid  was  the  seat  of  diepaE»e;  and  in  one  the 
left  parotid.  These  reached  a  large  size  and  were  completely  in- 
filtrated, the  centre  being  soft,  cheesy  matter  only,  all  glandular  struc- 
ture having  disappeared.  In  two  of  the  cases  where  the  posterior 
phaiyngeal  glands  were  involved  the  submaxillary  glands  also  con- 
tained caseous  foci. 

Muscles. 

There  were  evidences  of  deposits  in  3  cases;  2  affecting  the  psoas 
muscle,  left  side;  here  the  deposits  were  about  the  size  of  grapes, 
soft  and  caseous.  There  was  marked  disease  of  all  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  as  well,  one  of  these  cases  was  the  young  Jersey 
bull.  No.  38,  already  mentioned.  In  the  third  case  the  deposit  was 
in  the  fascia  of  the  Pectoralis  Major  Muscle,  was  about  the  size  of 
a  small  pea,  still  firm,  although  there  was  a  central  focus  of  softening 
but  not  marked.  In  this  case  extensive  disease  of  the  thoracic  viscera 
and  neck  glands,  wes  present 

Tliypoid  gland,  seat  of  deposits  In  one  case.  /-  -  j 
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Liver. 

Diseased  ip  43  cases;  of  these  the  deposits  were  sliplit  in  15.  More 
marked  in  20  in  wliicli  probably  there  would  be  one  lobe  afferted  con- 
taining three  or  four  nodules  of  considerable  size  and  in  8  the  disejise 
waa  very  extensive  involving  entire  lobe  at  least  and  in  several  cases 
both  lobes.  The  largest  liver  removed  weighed  48  pounds.  It  was  25  x 
17  X  7  inches,  and  was  completely  iuflltnited  with  nodules  of  various 
sizes  and  in  different  staj^es.  Besides  this  oi^an  both  lungs  and 
mediastinal  glands  were  badly  diseased  and  there  were  deposits  in  ■ 
the  spleen.  In  nearly  all  the  bad  cases  the  hepatic  glands  have  been 
involved  also.  These  had  deposits  in  24  cases.  In  6  there  were  dis- 
eased foci  in  the  mesenteric  glands  as  well. 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  involved  in  14  cases  altogether  asso- 
ciated as  has  been  noted  with  the  hepatic  in  6  Also  the  intestine 
was  involved  in  9  cases,  associated  with  disease  of  mesenteric  glands, 
in  every  case.  In  several  of  these  there  were  numerous  tubercular 
ulcers  as  well  as  nodular  deposits  in  the  intestines,  the  latter  on 
section  were  caseous.  In  the  0  cases  noted  there  could  be  no  mistake 
as  to  the  character  of  the  lesion  and  in  all  but  one,  there  were  marked 
lesions  throughout  the  body;  this  one  case  has  already  been  referred  to 
aa  having  marked  deposits  in  mesenteric  glands  and  few  in  medias- 
tinal. 

Bpleen  had  tubercular  deposits  in  5  cases,  these  were  situated  aa  a 
rule  in  parenchyma  and  were  small. 

Kidneys:  Two  cases  had  small  nodules  of  a  tubercular  character; 
these  cases  were  associated  with  marked  abdominal  lesions  and  cas- 
eous foci  in  renal  glanda  Besides  these  two  the  renal  glands  wei-e 
affected  in  5  cases  making  total  of  7  cases.  Supra-renal,  capsule  dis- 
eased in  1  case,  already  mentioned. 

Caul  or  omentam  contained  deposits  more  or  leas  marked  in  7  cases 
and  the  parietal  and  vlaceral  peritoneum  was  diseased  in  10  cases. 

As  regards  the  uterus  and  appendages  3  cases  only  were  diseased, 
but  these  were  marked  onea.  Involving  in  one  case  all  the  pelvic 
viscera;  infiltration  and  caseation  being  extensive.  This  animal  had 
been  sterile  for  over  3  years.  In  the  other  two,  left  horn  of  uterus  and 
ovary  were  involved,  this  was  also  marked.  In  these  cases  where 
the  organs  of  the  pelvis  were  involved  it  was  impossible  to  state  pos- 
itively the  original  primary  focns  of  disease  as  all  the  organs  and 
serous  surfaces  were  so  diseased. 

Udder:  "Was  diseased  in  four  cases  (4),  in  three  of  these  the  deposits 
were  small,  firm  and  sharply  defined.  In  the  4th  case  caseation  was 
extensive.  In  one  case  the  disease  in  the  adder  and  deposits  in  the 
posterior  mediastinal  glands  were  the  only  evidences  of  disease  pres- 
ent 

In  conclusion,  of  the  147  animals  condemned  and  killed  the  dis- 
ease was  distributed  as  follows: 

"Rioracic  viscera,  in 87 

Abdominal  viscera  only  in, 3 

Both  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  in, 57 

147 
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PEBTILEZER  BBANBS  AND  THEIE  MEANING. 


The  farmers  of  our  State  expend  each  year  from  f3,750,000  to  |4,- 
000,000  for  commercial  fertilizers,  and  it  ia  perfectly  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  of  thia  amount,  they,  by  a  failure  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  the  brands  upon  fertilizer  sacks,  lose 
each  year  at  least  |750,000,  and  this  without  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers. 

The  Act  of  June  28tli,  1879,  section  lat,  provides:  "That  every  pack- 
age of  commercial  fertilizer  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  for 
mauurial  purposes  witliin  this  Commonwealth,  shall  have  plainly 
stamped  thereon  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  place  of  manu- 
facture, the  net  weight  of  its  contents,  aud  an  analysis  stating  the 
percentage  therein  contained  of  nitrogen,  or  its  equivalent  in  am- 
monia in  an  available  form,  of  pota^  soluble  in  water,  of  soluble  and 
reverted  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid." 

Section  4th,  of  the  same  Act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  the  Act  into  effect,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Board,  at  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  keeps  from  six  to  ei^ht  special 
agents  traveling  over  the  State  selecting  samples  from  all  lots  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  which  they  may  find  at  any  point,  except  the 
factory  of  the  manufacturer;  these  selections  are  made  under  oath, 
and  the  analyses  of  the  samples  are  made  by  chemists  who  do  not 
know  whose  or  what  fertilizer  they  are  testing;  every  possible  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  make  the  test  fair  to  both  manufacturer  and  con- 
sumer. It  is  also  the  duty  of  these  agents  to  report  all  violations  of 
the  law,  whether  by  the  sale  of  unlicensed  fertilizers,  or  by  their  sale 
in  sacks  not  stamped  as  required  by  law,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  is  constantly  kept  posted  in  relation  not  only  to  the 
character  of  the  fertilizers  i>eing  sold  in  the  State,  but  also  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  sacks  are  branded.  If  any  agent  or  manu- 
facturer is  found  selling  goods  in  sacks  not  branded  in  accordance 
with  the  above  provision  of  the  Act  of  June  28th,  1879,  he  is  notified  of 
his  dereliction  and  the  proper  remedy  is  at  once  applied.  In  numepous 
cases  of  this  kind,  goods  have  been  held  in  the  hands  of  agents  until 
.  the  manufacturer  has  had  time  to  prepare  and  send  properly  worded 
stencil  plates  with  which  the  agent  cotdd  correct  errors  made  when 
the  sacks  were  branded  at  the  factory. 

There  is  probably  no  State  in  the  Union  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  consumer,  at  least  so  far  as  brands  Is  concerned,  is  as  clocely 
guarded  as  in  our  own,  and  yet  much  of  this  labor  is  rendered  practi- 
cally useless  because  our  farmers,  in  by  far  too  many  cases,  fail  to 
appreciate  the  great  difference  that  is  indicated  by  the  brands,  and 
continue  to  buy  their  fertilizers  more  with  reference  to  their  price 
per  ton  than  their  actual  manurial  value,  as  indicated  by  the  analyses. 

There  are  upon  our  market  various  brands  of  ground  bone  in  which 
the  manufacturers'  guarantee,  as  recorded  in  this  office  and  as  branded 

a  the  bags,  varies  from  12  to  25  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid;  and  yet 
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fertilizer,  are  influenced  bj  tlie  price,  as  compared  with  that  of  some 
other  brand,  without  regard  to  the  quality  as  indicated  on  the  bags. 
Ah  between  two  articles  of  bone,  one  branded  13  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  the  other  24  per  cent.,  too  many  farmers  fail  to 
understand  that  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  more  than  doable  the 
price  of  the  low  grade  for  the  24  per  cent;  article,  because  they  will  by 
so  doing,  get  the  value  of  two  tons  concentrated  into  one,  and  thus 
save  freight  and  handling. 

By  far  too  many  of  the  consumera  of  this  class  of  goods  look  upon  a 
ton  of  bone  or  of  Acidulated  South  Carolina  Bock  as  having  a  definite 
manurial  value,  and  who  fail  to  realize  that  one  brand  of  South 
Carolina  Rock  may  better  be  worth  $18.00  per  ton  than  another  at  but 
fl4.00;  that  bone  may  vary  in  price  from  J^O.OO  to  f35.00  per  ton,  and 
yet  the  latter  article  may  be  the  most  economical  for  their  use. 

Several  cases  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  in  which  pur- 
chasers tiave  given  |30.00  per  ton  for  brands  of  fertilizers,  and  after 
the  application  of  200  to  250  pounds  per  acre,  have  obtained  little  or 
no  perceptible  benefit.  When  a  copy  of  the  analysis  upon  the  bags 
has  been  sent  to  us,  it  was  evident  that  the  parties  in  question  had  paid 
at  the  rate  of  J30.00  per  ton  for  plain  Acidulated  South  Carolina  Bi>ck, 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  obtaining  a  complete  fertilizer. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  fraud  upon  the  part  of  the  manufacturer; 
the  bags  were  properly  branded,  and  had  the  purchaser  been  even 
superficially  posted  as  to  the  meaning  of  analyses,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  fertilizer  was  plain  South  Carolina  Bock;  the  analysis 
told  him  so  in  as  plain  and  distinct  figures  as  could  be  used,  but  an 
DnscmpulouB  agent  had  made  use  of  his  ignorance  to  impose  on  him. 

In  one  case  brought  to  our  notice,  a  party  had  purchased  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  ground  bone;  a  sample  was  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment, by  one  of  our  special  agents,  for  analysis,  and  it  was  clearly 
shown  'that  the  article  was  not  pure  bone;  it  was  further  shown  by 
the  analysis  on  the  bags  that  the  manufacturer  only  guaranteed  14 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  when  pure  ground  bone  ^ould  contain 
from  22  to  25  per  cent;  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  a  knowledge 
upon  the  part  of  the  purchaser  would  have  saved  a  large  amount  of 
money,  and  considerable  disappointment  and  loss  in  the  crop.  This 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  by  a  small  amount  of  attention  and 
study  upon  the  part  of  any  one  familiar  with  figures  and  compara- 
tive values. 

Knowing  and  realizing  that  it  was  largely  to  losses  of  this  kind 
that  so  many  farmers  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "fertilizers 
do  not  pay,"  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  decided  that  a  lecture  or  ad- 
dress at  our  farmers'  institutes,  having  for  its  object  the  imparting 
of  knowledge  upon  this  point,  would  be  beneficial.  A  number  of  fac- 
simile brands  were  prepared  upon  muslin,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  addresses  at  not  less  than  100  farmers'  institutes  and 
agricultural  meetings.  After  addresses  of  the  kind,  the  writer  has  re- 
peatedly been  assured  that  if  their  substance  could  in  some  way  be 
presented  in  printed  form,  so  that  farmers  could  study  it  at  their 
leisure,  the  benefit  would  be  greatly  increased;  it  is  in  obedience  to 
this  request  that  these  and  the  following  pages  have  been  prepared, 
and  the  Secretary  will  be  willing,  at  any  time,  by  correspondence  or 
otherwise,  to  explain  any  point  not  here  made  euJBciently  plain  and 
disMuct.  /--I 
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During  our  intercourse  witt  farmers  at  instituteB  during  the  past 
five  years,  we  have  found  so  many  cases  of  consamerB  who  have,  as 
they  think,  failed  to  make  the  use  of  fertilizers  pay,  that  we  have 
been  interested  in  obtaining  the  real  causes  of  the  failure,  and  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases  a  further  investigation  conclusively  shows 
that  the  consumer  had  made  his  purchases  without  regard  to  imalyais 
and  was  utterly  unable  to  inform  ns  whether  he  had  used  "South 
Carolina  Eock,"  an  "Alkaline  Fertilizer"  or  a  "Complete''  one;  and 
inasmuch  as  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  may 
depend  upon  which  of  the  three  classes  it  belongs  to,  it  is  evident  that 
tbe  whole  of  the  failure  might  be  attributed  to  an  improper  selection, 
or  to  the  purchase  of  a  low  grade  fertilizer  at  a  high  grade  price. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  distinction,  we  will  divide  fer- 
tilizers into  classes  as  follows:  Ground  bone,  Sooth  Carolina  Bock, 
Alkaline  Fertilizers,  Dissolved  Animal  bone,  and  Complete  Fertiliz- 
eis;  the  analysis  of  each  may  be  recognized  by  the  following  items 
which,  according  to  law,  must  he  stamped  upon  the  bugs  in  each 
case: 

Groundbone.       Phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia. 

South  Carolina  Rock.      Phosphoric  acid  in  three  forms. 

Alkaline  fertilizers.  Phosphoric  acid  in  three  forms  and  potash; 
W  ground  animal  bone  has  been  used,  nitrogen  or  ammonia  will  also 
be  branded. 

Dissolved  Animal  Bone.  Phosphoric  acid  in  three  forma,  and  nitro- 
gen or  ammonia. 

Complete fetiilizers.  Phosphoric  acid  in  three  forms,  or  as  "aviiil- 
able,"  potash  and  nitrogen  or  ammonia. 

As  now  guaranteed  in  our  market,  these  classes  of  fertilizers  may 
ran  anywhere  between  the  points  bdow: 

Ground  tone.  From  12  to  25  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  and  from 
1  to  6  of  nitrogen. 

Soidk  Carolina  Rock  (acidulaied.)  From  7  to  30  per  cent  of  aifail- 
aile  phosphoric  acid. 

AlkaliM  fertilizers.  From  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric 
acid,  and  2  to  5  of  potash,  soluble  In  water. 

Dissolved  animal  done.  From  6  to  10  per  cent  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  1  to  3  of  ammonia. 

Complete  fertilizers.  These  vary  so  much  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  ammonia  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  anything  like  a  fair  average;  the  amounts  vary  with  the  price  of 
the  fertilizer  and  the  crop  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Tiis  general  reader  may  learn  much  of  the  features  which  dis- 
tinguish these  different  grades  of  fertilizers  from  the  Fertilizer 
Analyses  List,  published  by  the  Board;  this  list  contains  the  resnlt 
ot  the  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  selected  by  special 
agents  and  tested  by  the  chemists  employed  by  the  Board;  Ihey  are 
-distributed  free  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  and  in  the  various  forms, 
not  less  than  35,000  copies  are  annually  sent  out.  They  show  ihe  ex- 
act relation  of  the  various  kinds  of  fertilizers  to  each  other,  and  the 
relation  to  the  act  of  June  2Sth,  1879,  to  them,  and  will  furnish  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  information  wanted  in  relation  to  the  vari- 
ous brands  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State. 

The  record  of  brands  licensed  during  the  year  ending  August  Ist, 
1S94,  shows  the  following  proportions  of  each  class  of  fertilizers  rtiQiC 
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L  Qronnd  bone, 103  Brands. 

2.  South  Carolina  Rock, 91           « 

3.  DigBolred  Animal  Bone,  17           * 

4.  Alkaline  Fertilizers,   42           " 

B.  Complete  FertUizerB, 559           « 

In  Complete  Fertilizers  tlie  law  requires  that  the  analyrfs  on  the 
bntfB  ahull  state  tlie  following  ingredients  as  they  exist:  Soluble  end 
reverted  phosphoric  acid,  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  potash  "soluble  In 
WHter;"  and  of  "nitrogen  or  its  equivalent  in  ammonia  in  an  avail- 
able form." 

Potaih  may  exist  and  be  stated  in  a  form  other  tlian  that  known 
as  "potHsh  soluble  In  water,"  in  which  its  benefits  to  the  crop  may  be 
materially  curtailed.  Ammonia  may  be  derived  from  material  in 
which  it  does  not  exist  in  "an  available  form,"  and  hence  be  of  little 
use  88  plant  food.  As  the  law  is  worded,  potaA  not  solnble  in  water, 
or  ammonia  not  in  an  available  form,  is  excluded  from  the  itnalysls 
on  the  bags. 

Il  Ground  Bone,  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  stated,  according  to 
custom,  as  "insoluble"  not  because  it  is  in  reality  Insoluble,  but  be- 
cause this  Is  a  term  understood  by  both  manufacturer  and  consumer; 
b'lt  it  should  be  understood  that  phosphoric  acid,  possibly,  oven  in  un- 
tr(^ated  South  Carolina  Rock,  is  more  or  less  soluble  and  sooner  or 
later  becomes  available  as  plant  food.  In  fact,  it  may  he  assumed 
that  the  relative  merits  of  different  fertilizers  in  the  same  class  and 
fertilizers 'in  different  clauses,  depends  very  largely  upon  the  avail- 
ability or  solubility  of  their  phosphoric  acid. 

Ground  Bonb. 
During  the  year  ending  August  1st,  1894,  the  farmers  of  the  State 
used  about  3,750  tons  of  grmind  bone  as  such  and  not  mixiil  with 
other  ingredients;  for  this  they  paid  about  $115,750;  they  probably 
received  as  creat  a  return  for  the  amount  expended  as  frrnn  nny  other 
class  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  The  only  drawback  with  which 
Its  general  use  meets,  as  compared  with  other  fertilizers,  is  in  the 
■  slowness  of  Its  action;  its  phosphoric  acid  has  not  been  changed 
from  the  so  called,  insoluble  form  to  that  of  the  "available  or  soluble 
and  reverted  combined."  The  phosphoric  acid  is  in  a  form  in  which  It 
eventually,  all  becomes  available  as  plant  food,  and  its  use,  as  com- 
pared with  other  fertilizers,  is  merely  a  question  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  action  may  be  expected. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  consumers  of  this  class  of  fertilizers  think 
that  if  they  obtain  "Animal  Bone"  they  are  safe  and  certain  to  obtain 
results  at  a  profit  over  the  cost.  "Pure  firound  Animn)  Rone"  will 
vary  greatly  in  value,  even  when  no  adulteration  is  present,  and  the 
analysis  on  the  bags  is  the  only  safe  guide  for  the  purchaser;  appenr- 
ance  is  of  but  little  value  as  a  guide,  but  the  analysis  will,  iu  all  cases,, 
show  the  consumer  the  character  of  the  goods.  The  consumer  should 
learn  to  purchase  ground  bone  as  the  mitnufncturer  does;  the  latter, 
in  making  his  contract,  does  not  usually  stop  with  the  use  of  the 
words,  "Pure  animal  bone."  but  he  goes  one  step  further  and  demands 
that  it  shall  be  "the  nin  of  the  pile;"  and  it  is  here  that  a  chance  for 
loss  comes  in  for  the  consumer  who  buys  his  bone  without  any  l:n'^v"l- 
edge  of  analysis.  ^  \^,a.tI<> 
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To  illustrate:  Suppose  that  a  train-load  of  nnground  txme  be 
dumped  down  in  the  yards  of  one  of  the  large  fertilizer  factories  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York  or  Boston;  if  these  bonea  are  ground  from 
the  pile,  just  as  they  come,  we  have  what  the  manufacturers  under 
stand  by  "the  run  of  the  pile,"  and  we  have  some  guarantee  as  to  -liie 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  the  material  will  contain; 
but  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  of  umbrella  handles  selects  from 
the  pile  all  the  hard  shin  and  other  solid  bones  suited  to  his  purposes, 
and  that  he  is  followed  by  a  manufacturer  of  bone  ornaments  who 
takes  the  shorter  and  smaller  hard  bones;  that  this  manufacturer  is 
followed  by  the  manufacturer  of  course  ground  bone  for  furnishing 
bone  black  to  sugar  manufacturers,  and  that  he  is  in  turn  followed  by 
another,  who  takes  the  better  class  of  bones  suited  to  his  purposes. 
What  is  left  Is  perfectly  "pure  animal  bone,"  but  may  be  less  econom- 
ical at  $20.00  per  ton,  that  the  "ron  of  the  pile"  at  128.00,  or  the 
harder  bones  at  $32.00  per  ton. 

The  average  of  a  lai^e  number  of  analyses  of  ground  bone,  extend- 
ing over  a  series  of  several  years,  has  been  very  nearly  as  follows: 

Moisture,    5.75  per  cent 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  22.15  per  cent 

NitK^en,    3.65  per  cent 

Oommercial  value,  per  ton, (35.80 

Selling  price-  per  ton, 82.87 

The  analyses  made  by  the  Board  show  that,  taking  two  extremes, 
there  may  he  the  following  difference  in  the  composition  and  value 
of  samples  as  selected  by  the  special  agents  of  the  Board: 

1,  Phosphoric  acid,  17.05  per  cent;  Nitrogen,  3,58  per  cent 

2.  Phosphoric  acid,  27.89  per  cent;  Nitrc^en,  3.16  per  cent 
According  to  the  system  of  valuations  adopted  by  the  Board  for 

the  year  ending  August  Ist,  1894,  the  first  sample  would  have  a 
"Comparative  commercial  value"  of  f28.35  per  ton,  and  the  second 
one  a  valuation  of  $42.76. 

In  the  case  of  these  two  samples,  our  records  show  that,  although 
it  had  a  lower  comparative  commercial  value,  the  purchaser  of  No.  1 
gave  $S3,00  per  ton,  while  the  consumer  who  purchased  No.  2,  got  it 
for  $30.00  per  ton.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  buying  in  this 
way,  purchasers  disagree  in  the  reailts  obtained,  and  that  we  oc- 
casionally meet  with  those  who  claim  that  as  a  profitable  fertilizer, 
ground  bone  is  a  failure? 

Comparing  the  purchasers  of  these  two  samples,  it  appears  that  Na 
1  obtained  a  value  of  but  $28.35  for  $33.00  expended,  while  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  second  sample  obtained  a  value  of  $42.76  for  an  outlay 
of  but  $30.00;  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  former  may  have 
failed  to  obtain  any  profit,  while  the  latter  realised  a  good  percentage 
upon  his  outlay? 

We  find  upon  this  year's  records  of  the  Board,  brands  of  ground 
bone,  (so  called),  upon  the  market,  in  which  the  manufacturer  only 
guarantees,  on  the  sacks  and  in  the  analysis  recorded  in  the  ofBce  of 
the  Board,  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid;  other  manu- 
facturers guarantee  their  purchasers  22  to  25  per  cent,  and  some  as 
high  as  2C  per  cent. 

A  careful  exnmination  of  the  rontents  of  the  sncks  would  probablv 
fail  to  show  this  difference  in  their  value,  and  yet  the  differencevdmL' 
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esdat;  and  conBumers  who  bay  careleasi;  or  by  gnesB,  would  be  quite 
as  likely  to  select  the  lower  grade,  especially  as  its  price  per  ton  is 
lower. 

Phosphoric  acid  may  be  safely  takes  as  the  criterion  of  value  in 
ground  bone,  for  while  nitrogen  or  ammonia  may  occupy  a  secondary 
position,  it  can  mostly  be  furnished  from  some  other  source  more 
economically;  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  of  two  samples  of  bone,  one 
showing  12  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  the  other  21,  the  latter  is 
worth  at  least  twice  as  much  per  ton  as  the  former,  and  that,  if  frei^t 
is  an  object  in  enhancing  cost,  there  is  even  a  greater  difference. 

Inasmuch  as  plants  can  only  obtain  nouristiment  and  food  from 
the  outside  of  particles  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  outside  area  is  increased  by  finer  mechanical  division,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  finer  ground  bone  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
valuable  it  is  per  ton  to  the  consumer. 

Theoretically,  a  given  weight  of  bone  will  have  a  certain  manurial 
effect,  and  will  contain  a  certain  amount  of  phoephoric  acid  and  nitro- 
gen, whether  it  be  whole,  coarsely  or  finely  ground;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  more  finely  it  is  ground,  the  more  rapidly  it  will  give  up  its. 
plant  food  to  the  crop.  It  therefore  follows  that  fine  bone  is  more 
valuable  than  coarse,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  more  finely  it  is 
ground,  the  greater  its  cost  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  its  system  of  valuations,  the  Board  has,  therefore,  adopted  a 
scale  of  prices  for  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  bone,  dependent 
upon  its  mechanical  condition  as  to  fineness,  and  the  following  stand- 
ard of  division  has  been  established  iu  justice  to  all  parties  interested. 

The  bone  is  sifted  into  four  grades,  and  assigned  the  following  corn- 
partitive  conditions: 

fine.       Through  a  sieve  with  meshes  of  l-50th  of  an  inch. 

Fine-medium.   Through  a  sieve  with  meshes  of  l-25th  of  an  inch. 

Medium.  Through  a  sieve  with  meshes  of  l-12th  of  an  inch. 

Coarse.  Not  going  through  a  sieve  with  meshes  of  l-12th  of  an  inch. 

The  valnatione,  as  adapted  to  this  scale  of  divisions,  were  as  follows: 

Photpkorie  acid.  Nitfooen. 

Pine  bone, 7  cts ISJ  cts. 

fine  medium  bone, 6  eta 13  cts. 

Medium  bon^ 5  cts.  lOJ  cts. 

Coarse  bone, 4  cts.  SJ  eta 

The  law  requires  that  in-his  guaranteed  analysis  of  ground  bone, 
either  in  the  office  of  the  Board  or  on  the  sacks,  the  manufacturer 
shall  state  the  phosphoric  acid  as  such,  and  not  state  it  in  the  form 
of  "Bone  phosphate;"  there  is  no  objection  to  such  a  statement  of 
analysis  as  "Phosphoric  acid,  22  to  25  per  cent,  equivalent  to  bone 
pho^thate,  48  to  55  per  cent,"  for  the  consumer  or  purchaser  then  un- 
derstands that  the  two  statements  are  counterparts  and  are  equiv- 
alent to  each  other;  but  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  permit  one 
manufacturer  to  brand  "bone  phosphate"  and  compel  another  to 
brand  "phosphoric  acid,"  as  the  consumer  will  not  understand  that 
"bone  jrfiosjdiate"  is  (practically),  represented  by  figures  twice  as 
great  as  those  for  phosphoric  acid. 

A  majority  of  manufacturers  In  branding  their  ground  bone  stat« 
the  ammonia  in  preference  to  giving  the  percentage  of  nitrogen;  a 
few  still  retain  the  statement  of  nitrogen.     To  compare  "ttie  ,tMO. 
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brands,  the  consamer  Ims  bat  to  remember  that  fourteen  pounds  of 
uitri^en  are  equivalent  to  seventeen  of  ammonia,  and  reduced  one  to 
the  other.  Upon  this  basis,  mauufacturers  usually  prefer  to  state  am- 
monia, probably  because  it  is  the  larger  ligure,  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  best  that  a  universal  rule  should  be  made  in  favor  of  ammonia,  for 
iu  that  case,  the  cousumer  would  have  one  source  of  danger  removed. 

Acidulated  South  Casolika  Rock. 

Bouth  Carolioa  Rock,  as  it  comes  from  the  regions  of  the  Ashlej 
and  Cooper  rivers,  or  from  the  phosphate  beds  of  Floridii,  has  its 
phosphoric  acid  more  tigUtly  locked  up  than  in  ground  bone,  aud  if  it 
becomes  available  at  alt,  without  chemical  action,  it  is  only  after  a 
long  space  of  time  and  exceedingly  minute  mechanical  division;  its 
action,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is  too  slow  to 
warrant  its  economical  use  as  a  fertilizer. 

Chemical  action  has  thus  far  beeu  found  more  economical  than 
mechanical  division,  and  all  attempts  to  use  it  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion but  finely  ground,  have  resulted  in  a  failure;  there  are,  however, 
indications  that  in  the  course  of  time,  deposits  may  be  found  which 
will  be  obtained  at  a  cost  which  may  warrant  their  application  in  an 
undissolved  condition. 

There  are  sereral  plans  for  breaking  up  the  chemical  afQnity  which 
renders  this  material  unfit  for  a  fertilizer  in  its  natural  condition; 
the  most  common  is  that  of  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  by 
water.  This  operation  results  in  the  formation  of  two  other  forms  of 
phosphoric  acid,  known  in  chemistry  as  mono-calcic  and  di-calcie  phos- 
phate, the  remaining  phosphoric  acid  not  changed  by  the  chemical 
action  taking  the  name  of  tri-calcic  phosphates;  these  names  are  given 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  contains  one  proportion  of  lime,  the  second 
two  and  the  third  three.  These  forms  are  familiarly  known  to  the 
consumer  as  "soluble,"  "reverted"  and  "insoluble"  phosphoric  acid; 
their  relation  to  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  are  shown  as  follows: — 

Lime. 

Tri-calcic  or  "insoluble" Lime Phosphoric  a«id. 

Lime. 

Lime, 

Di-calcic  or  "reverted" lime Phosphoric  acid. 

Water. 

Lime. 

Mono-calcic  or  "soluble" Water. niosphoric  acid. 

Water. 

Tri-cakic  or  insoluble  pkospkaU,  is  the  natural  condition  in  ground 
bone  and  untreated  South  Carolina  Rock;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  but 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  certain  saline  solutions  found  in  the  soil;  it 
usnally  contains  from  42  to  46  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 

i-cakic  or  "reverted  phosphate,"  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
added  sulphuric  acid  which  deprives  the  "insoluble"  of  one  proportion 
of  its  lime;  it  is  also  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  saline  solutions 
of  the  soil  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  "insolable;"  when  pure 
It  contains  abont  52  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  C   Oi~iolp 
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A.CIDTJ  L  ATED 


South  Carolina  Rock. 


MA.NUFACXURKD    BY 


THE  BROWN  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 


HARRISBUKG.  PA. 


GuaraDteed  AnalysiB. 

Moisture 10  to  13  per  cent 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid,  8  to    9  per  cent. 

Beverted  phosphoric  acid,  3  to    4  per  cent 

Equal  to 

Available  phosphoric  acid, 11  to  13  per  cent. 

bwoluble  phosphoric  acid, 1  to    2  per  cent, 
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Mon-calcic  or  soluble  phosphaie,  is  soluble  io  water  and  is  fonned 
by  the  action  of  aulphuric  acid  wMcli  robs  tiie  insoluble  of  two  parts 
of  its  lime;  it  does  not  exist  in  a  natui-al  condition,  for  when  added  to 
a  soil  oontaining  any  portion  of  lime  (and  all  practically  do),  it  takes 
up  the  lost  one  portion  of  lime  and  "goes  back,"  or  "reverts"  to  the 
calcic  condition.  Hence  we  may  infer  ttat  it  is  not  to  the  Interest 
of  the  consumer  to  hare  the  maaufacturer  carry  the  process  so  far 
as  to  make  the  mono-calcic  or  soluble  condition,  but  inasmuch  aa  the 
operation  is  more  expensive'  to  the  manufacturer,  our  valuations  al- 
low him  one-tialf  cent  per  pound  more  for  the  soluble  than  for  the 
reverted. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
value  of  Acidulated  BouUl  Carolina  Bock  to  the  consumer  depends 
greatly  upon  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  which  exists  in  the  sol- 
uble or  reverted  condition,  or  as  "available"  phosphoric,  wliich  is  the 
result  of  adding  the  percentages  of  the  soluble  and  reverted  togethw. 
It  ia  also  evident  that,  after  the  expense  of  grinding  is  deducted,  the 
coat  to  the  manufacturer  is  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  wliidi  he 
makes  "available." 

This  fact  plainly  indicates  to  the  purchaser  the  great  importance  of 
thoroughly  understanding  an  analysis,  for  without  this  knowledge,  he 
may  pay  as  much  for  8outh  Carolina  Bock  with  but  7  per  cent,  avail- 
able, as  for  that  which  is  guaranteed  to  contain  15  per  cent.  Depend- 
ing upon  this  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  some 
manufacturers  place  several  grades  of  South  Carolina  Bock  upon  the 
market,  each  being  branded  with  a  different  percentage  of  available 
phosphoric  acid;  these  grades  vary,  as  is  shown  by  the  record  book 
of  the  Board,  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  to  as  high  as  even  15  to  17  per 
cent,  the  result  being  that,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  higher  grades  are 
made  to  sell  the  lower  ones,  the  consumer  not  properly  understanding 
the  difference  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  analysis  on  each  sack 

Many  cases  have  also  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer 
in  which  purchasera,  after  having  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  and  value  of  the  analysis,  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence in  value  to  them  of  goods  running  10  per  cent,  and  others  run- 
ning to  15  per  cent.;  the  difference  in  price  as  made  by  manufacturers 
and  especially  by  agents,  is  always  in  favor,  to  them,  of  profit  on  the 
lower  grades — that  is  to  say,  in  the  lower  grades,  the  consumer  pays 
lOfyK  per  fitntnd  iae  his  available  phosjdioric  acid  than  he  does  in  the 
iiigher  ones. 

South  Carolina  Bock  affords  to  the  customer  the  easiest  of  aU  an- 
alyses to  understand,  because  he  lias  but  the  one  ingredient  to  watch, 
(jjiosphoric  acid),  and  that  only  in  its  three  forma,  or,  if  the  manufac- 
turer g^ves  the  percentage  of  "available,"  but  one  form,  for  that  of  the 
insoluble  is  not  worthy  of  his  attention,  except  as  it  may  serve  aa  a 
reverse  measure  of  the  available.  In  aU  other  fertilizers  he  has  at 
least  two  and  mostly  three, -ingredients  to  look  after. 

In  this  connection  the  consumer  should  always  remember  that 
when  he  finds  the  bags  branded'  with  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  reverted 
phosphoric  acid  and  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  it  matters  not  what 
the  name  of  the  fertilizer  may  be,  what  the  agent  may  tell  him,  or 
what  the  price  asked  for  the  fertilizer  is,  he  is  buying  Acidulated 
South  Carolina  Hock,  and  its  value  is  solely  determined  by  the  per- 
centage of  ayallaMe  phosphoric  acid  which  is  guaranteed. 
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In  this  coDDection  the  purchaser  should  not  he  misled  by  the  dupli- 
cation of  terma  osed  hj  some  mauufacturers  as  a  means  of  imposi- 
tion upon  consumers  who  are  not  posted  in  analyses;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  may  give  the  following  as  taken  from  sacks  containing 
goods  offered  for  sale  in  our  State: 

Soluhle  phosphoric  acid, 8  to  10 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid, 3  to    i 

AvBilahle  phosphoric  acid,  11  to  14 

Bone  phosphate,  25  to  80 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 1  to    2 

Total  phosphoric  acid,  12  to  16 

Total  bone  phosphate, 30  to  35 

The  analysis,  robbed  of  all  duplication,  means  the  following: 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid,  8  to  10 

Reyerted  phosphoric  acid,  3  to  4 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  1  to  2 

The  term  "arallable"  means  simply  the  adding  bother  of  the  "wA- 
able"  and  "reverted;"  and  the  bone  phosphate  means  practically,  the 
multiplication  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  two,  because  one  part  of 
available  is  practically  equal  to  two  of  bone  phosphate. 

A  want  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  analysis  also  renders 
purchasers  liable  to  loss  and  often  disappointment,  from  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases,  the  manufacturers  brand  their  sacks  with  the 
name  of  the  fertilizer  resembling  that  of  a  Complete  Fertilizer,  but 
they  at  the  same  time  use  the  usual  analysis  for  South  Carolina  Eock, 
and  by  which  it  may  readily  be  known.  Cases  have  been  brought  to 
our  knowledge  in  which  the  consumer  has  purchased  "soluble  bone 
pho^thate"  and  "dissolved  bone  phosphate"  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  buying  a  complete  fertilizer;  the  only  protection  against  this 
error  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  is  the  study  of  the  brand  and  its 
meaning,  and  when  he  has  accomplished  this,  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  deceived  in  this  way.  This  practice  is  usually  found  to  be  the 
result  of  deception  on  the  part  of  tiie  agent,  but  he  ia  in  this  assisted 
by  the  manufacturer,  who  gives  to  South  Carolina  Bock  a  brand 
which  misleads  the  uninitiated  consumer. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  one  case  in  which  the  manufac- 
turer has  added  to  his  South  Carolina  Bock  analysis  the  following 
misleading  line: 
"Ammonia,  0.00  per  cent," 

the  apparent  intent  being  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  unguarded  pur- 
chaser with  the  word  "ammonia,"  and  thus  lead  him  to  suppose  Uiat 
he  was  obtaining  something  more  than  plain  South  Carolina  Bock. 
All  South  Carolina  Bock,  under  the  reagents  used  by  the  chemists, 
shows  a  trace  of  nitrogen ;  this  may  come  from  nndecomposed  matter 
in  the  Rock  itself,  or  it  may  exist  as  an  impurity  in  the  sulphuric 
acid  used;  some  manufacturers  add  to  their  analysis,  and  sometimes 
also  a  small  portion  of  ammonia  ^o  the  fertilizer,  and  in  their  analysis 
guarantee : 
"Ammonia 0,*?B  to  0.5Q  per  cent" 

|.y\500<^ 
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Originally,  tliia  addition  had  for  its  otiject  the  Insertioo  of  the 
analysis  of  the  fertilizer  in  our  list  of  "Complete  Fertiiizers,"  and  the 
addition  of  (400  per  too  for  bat;t'>n{^>  mixiu^;,  etc.,  but  tliis  object  not 
having  been  accomplished,  the  addition  is  retained  not  onl;  for  the 
purpose  of  obtiiiniu^  the  added  valuation  for  tlie  nitrogen,  but  also 
to  add  to  Ihe  analysis  and  to  the  price  asl^ed  for  the  fertilizer. 

Purchasers  of  iSoulh  Carolina  Bocli  should  protect  themselves  by 
studjinfj  up  the  analysis,  and  buy  it  only  for  the  "Available"  phos- 
phoric acid  Kiiaranteed  to  be  in  it;  they  should  not  be  misled  by  gua^ 
antees  of  slight  amounts  of  ammonia,  or  by  names  which  have  a 
tendency  to  mislead;  practically,  all  they  get  is  the  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  they  ^ould  buy  for  it  alone. 

In  connection  with  the  purcliase  of  iionth  Carolina  Rock,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  tendency  of  faimers  to  buy  it  according  to  the  price 
asked  per  ton,  and  often  regardless  of  its  quality,  has  compelled  the 
withdrawal  of  the  higher  grades  from  the  market.  In  former  years, 
brands  were  placed  upon  the  market  guaranteed  to  contain  over  30  per 
cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  but  through  comparison  by  price 
alone,  they  have  been  forced  from  the  retail  market,  and  are  now  pur- 
chased by  other  manufacturers,  either  as  a  basis  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
complete  fertilizers,  or  increased  by  .cheap  "fillers"  from  one  ton  to  three, 
and  sold  at  a  comparatively  higher  price  per  ton.  Purchasers  have 
refused  to  pay  manufacturers  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  cent,  or  unit, 
for  high  tirade  goods,  and  have  purchased  lower  grades  at  f  1.00  per 
cent,  or  unit. 

The  better  way  is  to  value  the  available  phosphoric  at  its  cost  P" 
pound  ;  this  can  be  done  by  multiplying  the  percentage  guaranteed  by 
twenty,  to  get  the  numlaer  of  pounds  guaranteed  per  ton,  and  then 
diiide  the  price  per  ton  by  the  result;  this  will  give  the  cost  per  pound 
of  the  avaUable  phosphoric  acid. 

As  an  illastration,  suppose  that  a  15  per  cent,  rock  can  be  purchased 
for  115.00  per  ton;  twenty  times  fifteen  gives  us  300,  or  the  namber 
of  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid  in  one  ton;  divide  the  price 
per  ton  (|15.00),  by  this  and  we  obtain  its  cost  per  pound,  or  5  cents. 
In  a  ten  per  cent,  article,  at  the  same  price  per  ton,  the  available 
phosphoric  acid  would  cost  the  purchaser  at  the  rate  of  7^  cents  per 
pound. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  loss  to  farmers  by  the  careless 
pnrchiaae  of  South  Carolina  Rock  need  only  look  over  the  Fertilizer 
Analysis  Lists  issued  by  the  Board;  there  he  will  see  South  Carolina 
Rock  selling  at  aU  prices,  from  (14.50  up  to  even  fSO.OO  per  ton;  and 
in  some  cases,  the  higher  priced  articles  having  the  lower  "compara- 
tive commercial  value." 

Taking  the  average  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  Soath 
Oaiolina  Rock,  mat^  from  samples  sent  in  during  several  years  past 
by  the  special  agents  of  the  Board,  we  find  the  following  to  be  the 
F«>sult: 

Moisture, 9.fl8  per  cent 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 10.20  per  cent 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid,  3.40  per  cent 

Equal  to  available  phosphoric  acid,  13.60  per  cent 

Comparative  commercial  value,  (22.25 

Average  ■elllug  price, v  4l&40i 
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Alkaline  Febtilizbbs. 

The  appearance  of  this  comparatively  new  class  of  fertilizers  upon 
our  markets  witliln  the  past  Bve  yeara,  and  the  rapid  increase  in 
their  consumption,  is  probably  due  to  a  combination  of  two  eauaea, 
both  working  in  the  same  direction.  Farmers  who  purchase  by  price 
per  ton,  alone,  demanded  a  lower  grade  of  fertilizer^  but  would  not  pur- 
chase idouth  Carolina  Uock  at  complete  fertilizer  prices,  and  the  fact 
that  in  localities  where  large  amounts  of  rich  barn-yard  manure  were 
applied,  there  was  already  »iifiicient  nitrogen  in  the  soil  for  the  wants 
of  the  crop,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  fertilizer  in  which  the  moat 
expensive  ingredient  (nitrogen  or  ammonia),  waB  left  out. 

Id  the  earlier  history  of  the  class,  the  trouble  was  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  cost  to  the  manufacturer  was  not  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  price,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  such 
fertilizers  did  not  yield  the  profitable  returns  to  the  consumer  that 
they  should  have  done.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  they  were  composed  of 
Acidulated  South  Carolina  Bock,  mixed  with,  a  low  grade  of  potash; 
as  for  instance,  Kainit;  with  the  South  Carolina  Bock  at  f  15.00  per 
ton,  and  the  Kainit  at  fl4.00,  any  admixture  of  the  two  which  could 
be  sold  at  (25.00  to  $30.00  per  ton  was  profitable  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  afforded  liberal  commissiona  to  agents.  Within  the  past  three 
years,  however,  the  prices  of  this  class  of  goods  has  been  reduced  to 
figures  more  nearly  corresponding  to  the  market  value  of  the  ingred- 
ien  ts,  and  we  now  find  them  selling  as  low  as  |17.00 ;  and  at  this  price, 
giving  excellent  results  for  the  money  expended.  As  before  stated, 
their  place  appeara  to  be  upon  land  already  containing,  from  other 
sources,  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  wants  of  the  crop. 

In  the  guaranteed  analysis  of  this  class  of  fertilizerB,  we  usually 
have,  if  made  from  South  Carolina  Rock  and  kainit  or  other  potash 
salts'  a  statement  of  phosphoric  acid  in  its  three  forma  (or  aa  available 
only),  and  potaah;  the  value  of  the  fertilizer  depending,  as  in  other 
cases,  upon  the  relative  amounts  of  each  ingredient  guaranteed. 

Taking  three  years  in  succ^sion,  we  find  the  average  official  an- 
alysis of  this  class  of  goods  to  have  been  aa  follows: 

Moisture,    12.12  per  cent. 

Soluble  phoaphorie  acid &27  per  cent. 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid, 3.40  per  cent 

Eqnal  to 

Available  phosphoric  acid,  11.67  per  cent. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid,   1.12  pw  cent 

Potash,  3.28  per  cent. 

Comparative  commercial  value, |22.84  per  ton. 

Average  selling  price,   $19.67  per  ton. 

In  the  purchase  of  this  class  of  fertilizera,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  no  matter  what  the  name  and  price,  if  the  guaranteed  analysis 
shows  nothing  but  phosphoric  acid  (in  three  forma  or  as  available), 
and  potash,  you  are  getting  South  Carolina  Bock  and  potash.  If  the 
manufacturer  has  used  ground  animal  bone  in  the  composition  of  the 
fertilizer,  he  will,  in  hia  guaranteed  analysis,  claim  ammonia  and  will 
use  the  worda,  "animal"  or  "raw  bone"  in  the  name  of  the  fertilizer. 
In  the  abaence  of  the  use  of  either  of  these  titles  and  no  ammonia 
claimed,  the  purchaser  should  always  assume  that  he  la  setting  Sootli 
Carolina  Book  ud  lome  nlta  of  potaah.  db  GoOqIc 
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ALKALINE  PHOSPHATE, 


Manufactured  by 


THE  BROWN  FERTILrZEH  COMPANY, 


HarriBburg,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  AoalysiB. 


Moisture 11.50  per  cent. 

Soluble  plxoBplioric  acid, 6  to  7  per  ceut 

Beverted  phospliOTic  add,  3  to  4  per  cent 

Equal  to 

Available  phosphoric  acid, 9  to  11  per  CMit. 

Potash,     4  to  6  per  cent 

Equal  to  sulphate  of  potash, 8  to  10  per  eeaU 
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The  law  distinctly  requires  a  statement  In  the  recorded  and  gnaran- 
teed  analfsis  of  "potash,  soluble  in  water."  In  Alkaline  fertilizers, 
more  perhaps  than  in  an;  other  class,  we  find  that  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  mannfacturers  to  state  the  potash  as  "snlphate  of 
potash,"  instead  of  simply  "potash,"  which  is  understood  hy  the  trade 
and  by  common  consent  to  mean  "potash  soluble  in  water." 

When  we  remember  that  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potaah  are  only 
equivalent  to  54.  of  "potash,"  the  intent  of  this  variation  of  analysis 
Is  evidently  to  mislead  the  consumer  into  the  belief  that  he  Is  obtain- 
ing a  larger  percentage  of  potash  than  the  guarantee  really  calls  for. 
Some  manufacturers  use  the  following  form,  which  is  neither  objec- 
tionable nor  illegal: 

Potash, 2  to  3  per  cent. 

Equivalent  to  (or  equal  to)  sulphate  of  potaah, 4  to  6  per  cent 

This  caution  applies  with  epual  force  to  all  fertilizers  which  contain 
potash,  and  the  tendency  to  nse  the  statement  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
to  the  exclusion  of  potash  only,  is  to  be  noted  in  complete  fertilizers; 
in  neither  case  is  it  admissible,  and  if  found  and  reported  by  the 
special  agents  of  the  Board,  the  goods  must  be  held  unsold  until  the 
law  has  been  strictly  complied  with. 

Dissolved  AmHAt.  Bone. 

This  brand,  as  understood  by  the  trade,  is  used  to  distingniBh 
ground  animal  bone  which  has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  for 
the  purpose  of  malting  it  more  readily  available  as  plant  food.  The 
original  ton  of  bone  contains  a  definite  amount  of  manurial  action  or 
value,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  add  anything  of  action  or  actual  value  to  the  ton;  the  acid,  as  It 
has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina  Rock,  merely  makes  the 
phosphoric  acid  available:  the  same  changes  as  were  noted  In  the 
treatment  of  Sonth  Carolina  Eock  take  place  and  might  be  described 
by  exactly  the  same  formula. 

The  action  hnving  been  quickened  by  the  use  of  the  sulphuric  add. 
It  naturally  follows  that  the  effect  is  exhausted  that  much  sooner, 
but  the  fact  is.  that  the  total  effect  has  been  somewhat  decreased,  be- 
cause the  water  and  aeld  added  Is  not  entirely  dried  out,  and  hence, 
adds  to  the  weieht.  and  to  that  extent  at  least,  decreases  the  total 
amount  of  manurial  action.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that 
for  the  years  1S92-3,  the  average  amount  of  moisture  In  the  samples  of 
dissolved  animal  bone  tested  by  the  Board,  was  found  to  be  9.34  per 
cent,  while  the  average  moisture  in  the  samples  of  bone  selected  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  was  but  5.89  der  cent. ;  a  difference  of  69  pounds  of 
moisture  per  ton  of  fertilizer. 

In  its  guaranteed  and  recorded  analysis,  dissolved  animal  bone  dif- 
fers from  South  Carolina  Bock  in  the  fact  that  It  contains  ammonia 
or  nitroffen  in  considerable  amounts,  and  South  Carolina  Bock  does 
not;  it  differs  also  from  the  class  of  Alkaline  fertilizers  in  that  it  con- 
tains nitrogen  and  no  potash  at  all:  it  differs  from  Comnlete  fertiliz- 
ers in  that  it  contains  no  pota.sh.  and  the  addition  of  some  salt  of 
potash  would  at  once  convert  it  into  nn  nmmonlated  animal  bone  \iti(m- 
phate"  and  it  would  be  sold  and  known  to  the  trade  as  sut^.         i 
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DISSOLVED  AIIIMAL  BONE, 


Manufactured  by 


THE  BROWN  FERTILIZEB  COMPACT. 


Harriaburg,  Pa. 


OaaraDteed  AnalyBts. 


lifoisture,   8  to  9   per  cent. 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 7  to  8  per  cent. 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid, 3  to  4  per  cent. 

Eqnal  to 

Available  phosphoric  acid,  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Nitrogen, 2  to  3    per  cent 

Equal  to 

Ammonia,   3  to  4  per  cent 
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The  average  analysis  of  this  class  of  goods,  taken  from  the  oflScial 
analTses  of  the  Board  for  a  teim  of  years,  has  been  as  follows: 

Moisture,    9^9  per  cent. 

Solnble  phosphoric  acid, 7.15  per  cent 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid,  8.87  per  cent. 

Equal  to 

Available  phosphoric  acid, 11.12  per  cent 

Nitrogen,    2.80  per  cent 

Equal  to  ammonia,  3.40  per  cent 

Comparative  commercial  value,   130.56  per  ton. 

Selling  price  per  ton,   f  29.80  per  ton. 

The  use  of  Dissolved  Animal  Bone,  in  comparison  with  the  same 
article  simply  ground,  is  dependent  upon  the  cost  of  acidulating;  the 
gain  to  the  consumer  is  simply  in  the  increased  action;  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ground  bone,  one  year  in  advance,  it  is  possible  that  similar 
results  would  have  been  obtained;  it  is  only  a  question  whether  tJie 
increased  benefit  is  coianterbalanced  by  the  increased  cost. 

COHPLBTB   FeHTILIZBBB. 

Under  this  head  we  group  all  fertilizers  not  Included  in  the  former 
classes;  their  variation  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  proportions  of 
available  phosphoric  acid,  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitro- 
gen or  ammouia,  which  they  may  contain ;  and  their  value  and  price 
per  ton  is  somewhat  contr^ed  by  the  sources  from  which  these  in- 
gredients are  derived. 

This  variation,  under  the  schedule  of  valuations  for  the  year  ending 
August  Ist,  189i,  was  as  follows: 

Nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers,  19  cents  per  pound. 

Solnble  phosphoric  acid 8   cents  per  pound. 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid,   7J  cents  per  pound. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  from  bone, 3    cents  per  pound. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  from  S.  C.  Bock, 2   cents  per  ponind. 

Potash  from  muriate  of  kainit, 4J  cents  per  pound. 

Potash  from  sulphate, 6  cents  per  pound. 

In  some  brands  of  complete  fertilizers,  uitrogen  is  only  added  in 
small  amounts,  and  in  some,  might  very  properly  be  reported  as  "a 
trace,"  and  if  the  price  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
used,  it  is  possible  that,  at  least  in  many  instances,  the  purchaser  Is 
not  a  loser;  the  percentage  of  potash  also  varies  greatly,  running  from 
a  minimum  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  up  to  8  per  cent  in  a  potato  ferti- 
lizer. 

Fjrmer  references  to  the  branding  of  "bone  phosphate,"  and  "sul- 
phate of  potash"  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  analysis  of  complete 
fertilizers,  and  the  purchaser  should  in  all  cases  guard  against  being 
misled  by  their  improper  use.  The  use  of  the  terms,  "nitrogen"  and 
"ammonia"  shmld  also  be  watched  closely,  so  that  no  misunderstand- 
ing or  disappointment  may  arise. 
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COMPLETE  FEBTIUZEE, 


Uannfactured  by 


THE  BROWN  FERTILIZER  COMPAITY, 


Harrl8bui%,  Fa. 


Guaranteed  Analyna.. 


Motstnre 10  to  11  per  cent. 

Soluble  phoaphoric  acid,  6  to  6  per  cent. 

Keverted  ptosphoric  acid,  3  to  4  per  cent. 

Equal  to 

Available  phosphoric  acid,  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 1  to  2  per  cent. 

Potash,     2  to  3  per  cent. 

Ammonia,   2to  3  per  cent. 
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In  BeiectiDg  fertilizera  of  this  general  brand,  the  pardmser  should 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  being  misled  and  disappointed  by  the 
"Comparative  commercial  value"  it  should  be  remembered  that  nitro- 
gen is  by  far  the  most  expensive  ingredient  used  in  fertilizers,  and  a 
tiigh  "Commercial  value"  may  be  reached  by  the  uae  of  large  propor- 
tions of  nitrogenous  material;  if  this  ingredient  is  needed  by  Uie  soil 
or  crop  to  which  the  fertiliser  is  applied,  its  purchase  is  all  right  and 
may  prove  profitable,  but  if  the  fertilizer  ia  applied  in  connection  with 
barn-yard  manure,  or  to  a  soil  already  rich  in  nitrogen,  disappoint- 
ment will  ensue,  because  the  purchaser  has  paid  a  high  price  for  an 
ingredient  which  he  did  not  need,  and  by  experiment,  would  have 
found  that  an  equal  amount  of  an  "Alkaline  fertilizer"  coating  prob- 
ably not  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  as  much  per  ton,  would 
have  given  him  equal  or  better  results. 

Much  of  the  disappointment  which  follows  the  use  of  "Com[riete 
fertilizers"  may  be  justly  attributed  to  an  improper  selection;  the 
fertilizer  contains  aU  that  the  manufacturers  guarantee  they  ^lall, 
but  this  material,  in  many  cases,  being  of  an  expensive  character  and 
not  needed  by  the  soil  or  crop,  is  practically  lost  to  both;  as  previously 
stated,  much  loss  annually  ensues  from  this  cause,  and  much  tliat  we 
have  urged  in  relation  to  South  Carolina  Rock  applies  with  equal 
force  to  complete  fertilizers,  with  however,  this  exception,  that  the 
choice  of  a  brand  of  South  Carolina  Bock  is  comparatively  a  simple 
matter  from  the  fact  that  the  purchaser  has  but  one  element  (avail- 
able Phosphoric  Acid),  to  watch,  while  in  a  complete  f^llizer  he  most 
Dot  only  see  that  he  gets  a  proper  amount  of  each,  but  also  that  he  is 
not  purchasing  expensive  nitrogen  when  his  soil  already  contains  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  crop,  or  that  he  is  applying  an  ample  amount 
in  tlie  form  of  yard-manure. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  source  of  loss  in  the  application  of 
ccmmercial  fertilizers  than  that  sustained  by  the  purchase  of  a  fer- 
tilizer containing  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen  or  ammonia  when 
that  element  is  not  needed.  For  comparison,  suppose  thait  the  fertil- 
izer is  to  be  applied  in  connection  with  an  application  of  barn- 
yard manure,  and  we  have  to  make  a  sdection  between  bwo  fer- 
tilizers, one  of  which  contains  four  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  the 
other  but  one  per  cent;  the  additional  three  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  is 
equivalent  to  CO  pounds  per  ton,  which,  at  the  rates  adopted  for  1893- 
4,  would  add  |11.40  to  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer;  if  this  extra  amount 
of  nitrogen  is  not  necessary,  it  is  practically  $11.40  thrown  away  with 
each  ton  purchased. 

In  comparing  the  "Comparative  commercial  value"  of  complete  fer- 
tilizers, as  shown  by  our  Fertilizer  Analyses  lists,  purchasers  should 
be  careful  to  notice  tlie  character  of  the  element  from  which  the 
higher  valuations  obtain  the  increase;  if  the  increased  valuation  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  lai^e  amount  of  nitrogen  which  is  not  needed, 
then  the  danger  of  loss  comes  into  the  calculation;  if,  on  the  other 
band,  this  increase  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  increased  amount  of 
potash  and  the  fertilizer  is  for  potatoes,  notwithstanding  its  compara- 
tively high  price,  it  may  prove  profitable. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  in  the  trade  a  strong  disposition  to 
mislead  the  consumer  by  the  skillful  use  of  words  in  the.  names  of  the 
fertilizer;  thp  purchaser  who  has  not  studied  the  matter  of  brands 
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may  not  detect  the  difference  between  an  "ammoniated  bone  phos- 
phate" and  an  "ammoniated  raw  bone  phosphate,"  and  yet  to  lliose 
who  want  strictly  bone  fertilixers,  there  is  a  dilTerence;  an  "aniaion- 
iated  raw  bone  phosphate,"  made  by  a  manufacUirer  who  ia  careful  of 
the  reputation  of  his  goods,  will  obtain  its  phosphoric  acid  and  at 
least  a  portion  of  its  nitrogen,  from  raw  animal  bone;  the  brand  will 
not  admit  of  the  use  of  8outh  Carolina  Bock  in  the  make-up  of  the 
fertilizer;  the  purchaser  very  often  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
two  brands. 

Recently  a  western  firm  placed  an  article  of  "dissolved  bone  and 
Dotash"  on  the  market;  it  could  be  guaranteed  to  contain  nothing 
but  pure,  dissolved  animal  bone  and  high  grade  potash.  The  price  at 
which  it  could  be  offered  was  considerably  above  that  of  brands  bear- 
ing the  same  or  similar  names,  and  the  mauufacturerB  were  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  their  brand  could  not  be  sold  to  farmers  and 
consumers.  The  insertion  of  the  word  "animal"  before  the  word 
"bone"  would,  to  the  farmer  who  has  made  a  study  of  brands,  have 
Increased  its  value  of  the  brand  to  him,  but  as  the  goods  were  branded, 
ihey  were  in  competition  with  brands  containing  South  Carolina 
Rock,  (often  of  a  low  grade),  and  potash;  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"animal"  indicated  the  derivation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and,  to  those 
who  favor  animal  hone  fertilizers,  at  once  increased  the  valuation  of 
the  brand  accordingly.  The  use  of  pure  animal  bone  had  increased 
the  coat  to  the  manufacturer  to  a  point  at  which  it  coald  not  be  of- 
fered in  competition  {in  price),  with  brands  which  obtained  their  phos- 
phoric acid  from  rock,  and  hence  the  trouble  in  placing  the  goods  on 
the  market 

The  law  plainly  requires  that  each  manufacturer,  in  the  analyds 
stamped  on  the  bags  and  recorded  in  the  ofQce  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  shall  state  "the  percentage  therein  contained"  of  each 
element;  no  provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  a  margin,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  when  such  a  margin  is  stated,  the  lowest  figure  only  is 
the  guarantee.  Many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  this  and  other 
States,  in  recording  their  guaranteed  aualyMs,  make  use  of  but  one 
figure,  and  take  that  as  their  minimum  guarantee;  if  their  customers 
obtain  more,  it  is  their  gain;  but  the  manufacturer  only  guarantees 
the  minimum.  Thus,  if  the  guarantee  is  "10  to  15  per  cent,"  it  means 
bnt  10  per  cent;  the  porehaaer  should  not  be  misled  and  suppose  that 
he  is  likely  to  get  fifteen  per  cent.;  if  he  does,  it  is  usually  by  a  mis- 
take of  the  manufacturer  and  not  by  design,  for  the  minimum  only  is 
guaranteed. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  ns  take  the  following  analysis  which  was  of- 
fered for  record  at  the  oflBce  of  the  Board: 

Moisture 10  to  15  per  cent. 

Available  phosphoric  acid 6  to  10  per  cent. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 2  to  4  per  cent 

Potash,  3  to  9  per  cent 

Ammonia,    2  to  6^  per  cent 

In  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  purchaser  shonld  remember  that 
the  minimum  figure  is  the  real  guarantee,  and  that  the  higher  figure 
i«  not  to  enter  into  his  valuation  of  the  fertilizer  at  all.    It  may  be 
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duiinud  that  we  tjive  selected  an  extreme  case,  and  it  is  trne  tliat  we 
Lave  done  su,  and  fur  llie  piii-i>ose  only  of  Ulustration,  but  all  that  is 
Erne  of  this  extreme  case  api)lie8  witli  proportionate  force  to  other 
cuses  in  whiuh  the  margin  in  less. 

iJupi>osing  the  fertilizer  to  huve  been  compounded  to  make  the 
mnniifacturer  and  agent  perfectly  safe,  under  the  first  line  or  figures 
of  the  guarantee,  the  fertilizer  will  have  a  "Comparative  commercial 
value"  of  121.50  per  ton;  but  if  it  has  been  compounded  to  make  a 
guarantee  of  the  last  line  of  figures  perfectly  safe,  its  commercial 
valuation  will  be  $52.00  per  ton,  or  a  variation  of  fSl.lO  per  ton. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  one  farmer  sbould  pnrchaae  this 
fertilizer  at  f2].50  and  another  should  pay  152.60  for  it,  that  either 
the  former  would  be  enthusiastic  over  the  results,  or  the  latter  would 
consider  commercial  fertilizers  a  failure  and  a  fraud;  and  yet  it  is  to 
such  transactions  as  this  that  many  of  the  failures  to  make  fertilizers 
profitable,  may  be  traced. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  the  purchaser  does  not  realize  the  difiference  in 
value  which  exists  belTween  one  brand  of  South  Carolina  Rock,  guaran- 
teed to  contain  10  per  cent,  available,  and  another  guaranteed  to  15 
per  cent;  the  former  will  often  sell  for  |13.00  per  ton,  and  the  latter 
for  f  15.00;  and  too  many  purcliasers  buy  the  former  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  saring  by  so  doing;  the  former  gives  the  purchaser 
200  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid  for  $13.00,  or  at  the  rate  of  6^ 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  latter  gives  him  300  pounds  for  f  15.00,  or 
at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound,  thus  giving  him  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  the  price  of  his  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  an  additional  saving 
in  freight  This  ai^ument,  though  more  evident  with  South  Carolina 
Rock,  will  apply  with  similar  force  to  the  purchase  of  all  kinds  and 
brands  of  fertilizers. 

Many  manufacturers  in  their  analysis  state  the  percentage  of  moist- 
ure; tliis  is  not  required  by  the  law,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional safe  guard  to  the  purchaser  if  it  was  required.  That  it  is 
important  is  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment  made  by  the 
Board: 

A  sample  of  fertilizer  selected  in  York  county  was  taken,  because 
it  gave  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  moisture;  the  analysis  was  care- 
fully made  by  Dr.  Frear,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sample  then  dried 
to  a  minimum  amount  of  moisture;  in  the  first  analysis,  the  percent- 
age of  moisture  was  18.76,  and  in  the  dried  sample,  it  was  but  8.75,  or, 
practically,  10  per  cent,  of  water,  or  200  pounds  per  ton,  had  l>een 
dried  out.    The  two  analyses  were  as  follows: 

Moisture,     ia76 a75 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid,  2.06 2.31 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid,  3.03 3.23 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 1.03 2.17 

Potash,    4.15 4.66 

Nitrogen,   3.72 4.18 

This  fertilizer,  if  valued  by  the  first  analysis*  was  worth  (by  Talaa- 
tions  of  1893-4)  |29.42  per  ton;  if  valued  by  the  second  analysis,  it 
was  worth  $32.52  per  ton,  or  a  gain  of  f3.10  per  ton  by  the  removal 
of  200  pouLds  of  water. 

18-7-94  r-  T 
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In  tliis  connection,  it,  however,  should  be  remembered  that  the 
benefit  to  the  consumer  by  thia  dicing  out  of  moisture  depends  upcni 
where  and  how  it  took  place;  if  the  200  pounds  were  taken  out  of 
each  ton  at  the  factory  before  the  fertilizer  was  bagged,  the  manufac- 
turers would  be  compelled  to  add  just  that  much  more  fertilizer  to 
make  the  weight  up  to  2,000  pounds;  but  if  the  excess  of  moisture 
was  lost  after  the  fertilizer  had  been  bagged,  the  purchaser  did  not 
obtain  the  aame  amount  of  gain  by  the  transaction.  It  is  true  that 
practically,  in  either  case,  he  sustained  no  loss,  but  in  the  latter  case, 
it  ia  very  evident  that  he  was  the  gainer. 

In  justice  to  the  manufacturer,  it  should  be  stated  that  if  a  fer- 
tilizer has  been  kept  at  a  railroad  station  or  warehouse  and  so  pro- 
tected that  none  of  its  phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  nitrogen  have  been 
lost,  the  mere  drying  out  of  the  moisture  is  no  loss  to  the  purchaser, 
for  he  still  obtains  his  guaranteed  amount  of  the  different  elements 
named  in  the  analysis;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drying  out  takes 
place  before  bagging,  it  is  that  much  gain  to  the  consumer.  It  Is 
therefore  advisable,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  to  purchase  the 
fertilizers  with  the  least  moisture. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  points  already  covered  by  the  preceding 
pagefi,  we  give  the  following  summary  of  items  to  be  looked  after  in 
the  purchase  of  fertilizers. 

1.  In  ground  raw  bone,  examine  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 
guaranteed;  if  this  is  below  20  per  cent,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  either  the  better  bones  have  been  taken  out,  or  some  filler 
has  been  added.  The  fact  that  the  percentage  runs  below  20  should 
not,  however,  prevent  the  purchase,  if  there  is  a  proportionate  de- 
crease in  the  price  asked. 

2.  In  the  purchase  of  bone,  multiply  the  lowest  guarantee  of  am- 
monia by  two,  and  this  by  18,  and  deduct  the  sum  from  the  price  of 
lie  fertilizer;  the  remainder  will  show  you  the  valuation  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid;  and  this  in  turn,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  pounds 
ot  [diosphoric  acid  guaranteed  per  ton,  will  ^ow  the  cost  per  poond 
of  tills  ingredient. 

3.  In  buying  Dissolved  South  Carolina  Bock,  pay  special  attention 
to  the  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid  guaranteed,  or  to  the 
"available  phosphoric  acid,"  remembering  that  the  percentage  of  the 
latter  is  obtained  by  adding  the  soluble  to  the  reverted, 

4.  Multiply  the  percentage  of  available  by  twenty  to  get  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  in  each  ton,  and  divide  the  price  per  ton  by  these  figures, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  available  phosphoric 
acid.  In  comparing  two  brands  of  South  Carolina  Bock,  use  these 
results  for  comparison,  and  not  the  price  per  ton. 

5.  In  purchasing  South  Carolina  Bock,  the  buyer  gets  nothing  of 
value  but  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  practically,  nothing  but  the  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid,  because  the  insoluble  has  such  a  low  value,  and 
the  items  of  freight  and  handling  are  important  factors  in  determin- 
ing cost;  in  many  cases  the  single  item  of  freight  will  throw  the  sav- 
ing in  cost  in  favor  of  the  high  grade  goods. 

6.  In  the  purchase  of  Alkaline  fertilizers,  remember  that  the  in- 
gredients sought  after  are  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  that,  there- 
fore, following  the  reasoning  used  for  South  Carolina  Rock,  the 
chances  of  economy  are  in  favor  of  those  brands  which  give  the  high- 
est percentages  of  these  ingredients.  ^  , 
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7.  Before  purchasing  a  complete  fertilizer,  decide  whether  you  want 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  nitrogen,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  all  of  them, 
and  having  decided  this,  bny  such  brands  as  give  these  articles  at 
Oie  lowest  cost  per  pound. 

8.  In  compaiing  fertilizers  in  actual  field  practice,  do  not  compare 
them  pound  for  pound,  but  iu  accordance  with  their  cost,  using 
amounts  of  equal  cost  side  by  side.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  apply 
250  pounds  of  South  Carolina  Rock,  costing  but  $3.25,  alongside  250 
pounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  costing  J7.50,  and  expect  equal  re- 
sults; the  value  of  the  two  applications  should  be  the  same. 

9.  Remember  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  merely  one  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  business  capital,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  a  failure  to  make 
an  economical  selection  may  destroy  all  the  margin  for  profit  in  the 
production  of  farm  crops  by  their  use. 

10.  Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  agents  are  likely  to  keep  in  stock 
such  fertilizers  as  will  give  them  the  greatest  profit,  and  that  it  is 
their  business  to  make  money  by  their  sales.  They,  if  you  demand  it, 
will  furnish  what  you  want,  but  so  long  as  you,  by  falling  to  under- 
stand your  business,  rather  offer  them  a  premium  to  give  yon  a  low- 
priced  fertilizer  at  an  increased  price,  they  will  do  so. 


ADDRESSES  AND  ESSAYS  FROM  MEETINGS  AND 
INSTITUTES. 


TOM'NSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

BV  DB.  N.  C.  SCHAKPTBR,  Svvrrlnlmdfnt  of  PvhUc  Inilruilleit,  SarrUburg.  Pa. 

On  the  farm  there  is  nothing  moi«  precious  than  the  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters.  Many  of  these  leave  the  farm  to  engage  in  other  pur- 
suits. Some  must  remain  to  take  charge  of  the  old  homestead  of  our 
rural  districts  so  that  they  are  not  entirely  depopulated.  Our  public 
schooU  have  been  managed  largely  in  the  interest  of  those  who  ex- 
pect to  leave  the  farm.  What  have  they  done  to  promote  the  interest 
of  those  who  are  to  remain  on  the  farm? 

In  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  much 
has  been  accomplished  for  the  rising  generation.  Hf  who  has  learned 
to  read  may  henceforth  read  (o  learn.  For  two  cents,  he  can  buy  a 
newspaper  that  will  give  information  of  what  is  transpiring  the 
world  over.  For  a  fraction  of  his  day's  wages,  he  can  buy  the  Book 
of  books,  which  will  be  a  guide  to  him  in  his  religious  faith  and 
practice,  and  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  meni.  In  manifold  ways, 
the  power  to  read,  write  and  cipher  is  of  invaluable  service  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  civilized  society. 

The  question,  however,  is:  Have  the  public  schools  done  the 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  all  that  can  be  done  to  fit  them  for  their 
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fotore  daties  on  the  farm?  The  question  mnst  be  answered  in  the 
Degatlre.  To  read  a  treatise  on  agriculture  intelligently,  implies  some 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics, 
zoology  including  entomology.  Tbe  instruction  in  our  public  schools 
as  hitherto  given  has  not  opened  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  to  the. wonders 
that  transpire  on  the  farm,  nor  to  many  of  the  facts  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  successful  husbandry.  We  have  taught  many  things  about 
the  Bun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  which  are  million  of  miles  away 
from  us,  but  very  little  about  the  soil  on  which  we  tread  and  from 
which  we  draw  our  sustenance.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the 
seed;  its  improvement  by  tillage  and  by  the  rotation  of  crops;  the 
needs  of  the  farm;  the  diseases  of  crops;  the  insects  and  the  birds 
are  tie  friends  or  foes  of  the  farmer;  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  feedeing,  care  and  management  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine; 
the  cultivation  of  forest  trees  for  shade,  ornament  and  protection,  and 
the  still  more  important  art  of  growing  berries  and  fniit  trees — 
these  and  kindred  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  human  race, 
have  received  no  attention  in  our  elementary  schools. 

The  reason  and  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  not  difBcult 
to  find.  The  body  of  knowledge  which  is  indispensable  for  this  kind 
of  instruction,  has  not  been  accessible  to  the  average  teacher,  or  if 
ftocesaiblc,  he  did  not  have  enough  scientific  training  to  master  this 
knowledge  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  The  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  a  system  of  township  high  schools.  If  a  populous  townc^p, 
or  several  sparsely  settled  townships  were  to  establish  at  some  central 
point  a  high  school  for  the  instruction  of  all  tie  adranced  pupils  in 
its  scho<rfs,  these  could  drive  from  their  homes  to  lie  central  high 
school,  leave  their  horses  in  sheds  erected  for  tbe  purpose,  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes  in  a  ^ort  time  at  the  close  of  school.  For  such 
central  high  schools,  teachers  could  be  secured  who  are  competent  to 
give  instruction  in  the  brant-hes  above  named,  and  who  could  te&ch 
the  rudiments  of  agricultural  science  as  far  as  the  community  would 
want  such  instruction. 

A  noted  educator  on  coming  to  America  compared  our  system  of 
public  instruction  to  a  two-story  building,  well  furnished  on  the  first 
floor  and  well  equipped  on  the  second  floor,  but  without  a  suitable 
stairway  to  ascend  from  the  first  to  the  second  story.  To  build  this 
stairway,  our  legislature  should  foster  a  system  of  high  schools  by  an 
annual  appropriation,  to  be  distributed  in  sums  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  years  of  study  which  each  high  sschool  maintains  beyond  the 
common  branches.  A  standard  of  scholarship  could  then  be  fixed  for 
the  teachers  in  these  high  schools,  and  the  dream  of  the  granger 
would  soon  be  realized  in  the  shape  of  practical  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture wherever  a  community  felt  the  need  of  this  instruction.  An  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  would  chiefly  benefit  the  rural  districts, 
for  the  hulk  of  the  money  would  not  go  to  the  cities,  but  to  the  town- 
ships which  far  outnumber  the  cities,  and  boroughs.  It  would  prevent 
the  larger  portion  of  the  money  thus  appropriated  from  going  to  the 
cities,  as  is  now  the  rase,  with  the  annual  appropriation  of  five  and 
a  half  millions,  which  is  distributed  upon  tlie  basis  of  the  number  of 
taxables  returned  at  the  last  triennial  asBesament.  Jloreover,  it 
would  soon  cause  n  change  of  public  sentiment  with  reference  to  farm- 
in-r  in  country  districts.  Insteji*!  nf  creating  in  all  the  parents  and 
pupils  a  desire  to  leave  the  farm  for  the  sake  of  securing  better  educa-| 
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tional  facilities,  it  would  make  education  beyond  the  common 
braotihes  possible  in  every  rural  community  and  inspire  every  cliild 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  intellectual  dignity  of  the  vocation  of  farm- 
ing. 

The  day  may  be  near  at  hand  when  the  microscope  will  be  an  indis- 
pensable to  the  farmer  as  the  plow;  when  we  will  harness  the 
lightning  to  his  machinery  as  he  now  does  the  horse.  When  the  day 
comes,  the  farmer  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  instruction  in  the 
three  RB's-  but  will  demand  that  his  children  be  taught  the  use  of  the 
microscope  and  the  applications  of  dectricity,  Stranger  things 
have  happened  in  the  industries  of  modem  life.  It  is  not  chimeric^ 
to  hope  that  agriculture,  which  in  every  land  has  been  at  the  root  of 
advanced  civilization,  will,  in  the  progress  of  the  next  century,  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  most  progressive  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
To  this  end  let  Mgh  schools  be  established  in  every  towngbip  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


SOME  BOAD  EXPERIMENTS. 


Bra.  R,  DOWNINQ,  Mtmber  Qt-I 

Our  township,  of  East  Goshen,  CTiester  county,  borrowed  f30,- 
000.00  for  road  liuildiog,  payable  |1,000.00  annually,  with  interest  at 
5  per  cent. 

In  the  past  30  years  we  had  expended  on  dirt  roads  ^40,000.00,  leav- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  30  years  but  a  road  scraper,  two  stone  arches 
and  16  feet  of  road  pipe  as  assets  of  this  large  sum.  The  Bardaley 
failure  seemed  no  more  complete  to  us  than  this.  To  stop  at  once 
this  deplorable  waste,  and  turn  our  taxes  into  an  investment,  we  de- 
cided to  borrow  money  and  thus  to  build  the  best  modem  roads  possi- 
ble, aided  by  the  necessary  ample  capital  and  machinery. 

True,  we  had  the  usual  dread  of  mortgnging  our  townships,  but  as 
we  figured  and  ai^ed,  the  fact  came  to  light  that  thirty  years  ago, 
onr  township  was  liable  for  the  |40,000.00  collected  thereafter.  We 
found  by  our  township  book  that  within  the  past  ten  years,  our  dirt 
road  tax  bad  increased  one  mill.  That  in  ratio  with  this  increase 
in  mileage,  our  townsbip  under  a  dirt  road  tax  would  have  been  last 
year  liable  for  tbe  principal  sum  of  |83.700.00  payable  during  the 
fntnre  thirty  years.  This,  without  any  issue  of  bonds,  we  realized 
that  after  all,  our  properties  were  bound  in  law,  and  thus  virtually 
mortgaged  for  all  future  maintenance;  that  there  was  but  the  dif- 
ference, then,  between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee-  between  liability 
to  a  bank  and  liability  to  the  township.  That  tax  was  a  lien  and 
therefore,  virtually  a  mortgage.  Thus  we  discovered  that  we  could 
build  six  or  eieht  miles  of  modern  road,  not  piked,  and  keep  up  repairs 
nearly,  if  not  fully  within  what  we  would  waste  on  dirt  roads.  That 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  we  could  have  assets  or  an  investment  to 
the  extent  of  6  or  8  miles  of  roads  without  or  with  little  increased 
exi>"r-'i''irn  f.ypr  our  usual  dirt  road  maintenance.  As  to  this,  I  will 
submit  a  result  further  on.  /--  ,  ^  ,i  , 
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"Why  not  build  for  oadi  and  save  interest?"  queried  the  opposition. 
We  Digged  fkB  an  answer  that  thie  $.10,000.00  that  we  loan  can  go  back 
to  our  people,  pro  rata,  with  taxes  paid  by  them  and  for  services  in 
hauling  and  crushing,  ^us,  by  owning  our  machinery  and  doing  our 
own  work,  we  could  save  the  difference  of  15  cents  per  perch  between 
cost  of  a  hired  crusher  and  the  crusher  owned  by  the  township.  We 
could  save  to  ourselves  the  |30,000.00  loaned,  by  hauling  it  out. 
Further  than  this,  we  could  manipulate  our  crudier  to  suit  us,  turning 
out  the  finest  material  required  to  build  the  beat  roads,  our  experience 
in  hiring  a  crusher  having  shown  that  the  owner,  in  order  to  make 
large  money,  would  open  the  jaws,  turning  out  unsuitable,  coarse,  pik- 
ing material.  Thus  our  rubble  would  cost  us  10  cents  a  perch  for 
crushing  by  our  own  machinery;  25  cents  as  we  bad  realized  by  a  hired 
machine  used  by  as  but  a  little  while,  and  at  former  times  we  could 
only  get  a  coarse  rubble  out  of  our  hard  rock  by  hammer  at  75  cents 
to  a  dollar  a  perch.  On  this  basis  then,  we  concluded  that  the  profit 
on  our  capital  loaned  would  far  outstrip  the  amount  of  interest.  "Riat 
in  fact,  capital  was  needed  in  order,  first,  to  save  money,  and  seccnd, 
to  build  the  beet  roads. 

Then,  as  against  the  ca^  plan,  we  produced  this  estimate: 

CaaJi  per  mile, |4,000.00 

Cash  for  engine,  crasher,  roller,  sieve- 3,000,00 

Cash  for  maintenance  of  dirt  roads, 1,400.00 

Total  ea^  cost,  first  year,  18,400.00 


Our  real  and  personal  valuation  producing  f650.00  per  mill,  It 
folloTcs  liiat  our  tax  for  the  first  year  would  be  at  the  rate  of  13  mills, 
or  for  the  second  year,  less  cost  of  machinery,  8  mills;  so  much  for  the 
cash  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  loan  plan,  and  as  an  actual  result  after 
expending  f28,000.00,  paying  an  instalment  of  |1,000.00,  interest, 
f  800.00,  and  maintenance,  |200.00,  in  aU  $2,000.00,  our  millage  did  not 
reach  3J  mills  for  our  6  miles  of  hard  roads  and  all  maintenance,  or 
less  than  a  fourth  of  a  mill  over  our  old  dirt  road  tax.  True' 
using  our  capital  only  as  we  needed  it,  we  lacked  paying  |700,00 
of  our  full  interest.  Had  we  paid  this,  our  rate  would  have  been  4^ 
mills  under  the  loan  plan,  as  against  13  mills  under  the  cash  plan. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  we  actually  levied  4  mills,  the  excess  over 
our  instalment  of  principal,  interest  and  maintenance  beinj?  used  tor 
the  removal  of  snow  and  the  building  of  a  new  piece  of  dirt  road. 

How  was  all  this  done  for  4  mills?  In  a  word,  simply  by  macada- 
mizing roads  that  heretofore  absorbed  the  bulk  of  our  tax. 

Not  only  this,  but  we  were  getting  $3.50  per  day  for  hauling  stone 
to  the  new  roads.  Consequentiy  we  had  no  time  to  work  up  our  taxes 
on  the  little  used  dirt  roads.  Our  supervisors  sent  a  good  crew 
and  team  with  the  scraper,  and  with  a  little  unusual  skill,  our  by- 
roads were  redeemed  from  the  gutters  and  edges  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  former  wears,  and  tliese  roads  were  equally  as  good  as  in  former 
years,  a  precedent  that  will  save  ns  plenty  of  money  in  the  future. 

Then  again,  we  substituted,  using  our  loan  money,  iron  pipe,  brick 
and  stone  water-ways  for  our  perishable  plank  bridges.    This  was  and 
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long  will  be  a  great  saving.  Now  if  we  had  built  with  cash,  a  half 
mile  <it  road,  aa  some  of  oor  townshlpB  are  doiag,  there  would  have  been 
left  5^  miles  of  our  worst  road  to  maintain,  and  tliii9  we  could  not 
liave  saved  as  we  did,  some  |1,700.00<  on  roads  that  no  scraper  could 
drain  or  replace. 

If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  feel  the  imptniance  of  laying  Htrese  upon  the 
need  of  knowing  on  what  dirt  roads  the  bnlk  of  our  taxes  is  expended. 
From  my  porch  or  sitting  room,  I  can  see  a  road  fully  a  mile  long  that 
ia  simply  a  lane  for  two  farms,  and  during  my  32  years  in  East 
Ooshen,  I  have  nevw  seen  the  supervisor  at  worli  on  this  Toad.  True, 
this  may  be  an  extreme  case;  but  there  are  plenty  of  roads  that  are 
lanes  for  B,  4  and  5  farms,  and  that  are  not  thoroughfares;  and  we 
know  that  a  single  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  public  way  out  Thus  we 
have  in  East  Goshen  but  5  thoroughfares,  covering  about  2  miles  each, 
bearing  the  heavier  travd  and  traffic,  and  they  formerly  absorbed 
our  main  taxesu 

Mr.  Cassatt,  a  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  for 
a  number  of  terms  sopervisor  of  Merion  township,  Montgomery 
county,  assures  us  that  a  w^  built  road  need  not  cost  with  saving 
machinery,  over  ten  dollars  per  mile  for  repairs,  if  properly  attended 
to.  The  road  account  of  West  Qoshen,  adjoining  uS'  shows  that  its 
piece  of  pike  leading  eastward  toward  Paoli  has  not  cost  for  25  years 
over  an  average  of  |12.00  per  mile.  TMs  piece  of  road  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage, please  remember,  of  the  West  Oiester  crusher. 

At  a  certain  meeting  where  the  toll  road  interest  dominated,  I  was 
met  by  the  statement  that  a  certain  toll  pike  cost  |400.00  per  mile 
for  repaire.  Upon  investigating,  it  was  found  that  at  the  junction 
of  every  road  leading  to  roads  paralleling  the  toll  road,  there  was  a 
family  to  support  the  year  round,  and  that  the  services  for  collecting 
toll  was  charged  to  tbe  maintenance  account  Then  again,  so  long 
as  collectors  must  be  employed,  the  costly  hammer  will  be  perpetuat- 
ed. The  stone  for  this  road  was  costing  75  cents  per  perch.  Remem- 
ber, I  have  not  the  least  antagonism  against  toll  companies,  but  I  am 
grateful  for  what  they  have  done. 

If  these  14  miles  of  outlying  dirt  roads  did  not  cost  us  last  year  so 
much  as  $20.00  per  mile,  certainly  |50.00  per  mile  will  more  timn  pay 
for  the  maintenance. 

In  these  estimates,  please  remember  that  I  use  round  or  approxi- 
mate numbers. 

During  our  agitation  for  a  road  loan,  the  opposition  said  that  figures 
did  not  count.  They  declared  upon  the  basis  of  what  other  town- 
fbips  were  paying  in  ca^  for  12  feet  wide,  half  mile  stretches  of 
hand-hammered  pikes,  that  our  loan  and  roads  would  tax  us  a  number 
of  mills  out  of  sight  But  figures  do  count.  And  when  it  was  found 
that  figures  counted,  and  that  we  paid  a  full  installment  on  our  prin- 
cipal, all  the  interest  that  was  due,  or  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
interest  on  our  loan,  all  repairs,  beside  removing  snow,  building  a 
new  piece  of  road  and  paying  count,  attorney  and  election  fees,  all 
with  but  a  rate  of  4  mills,  or  an  excess  of  one  mill  overourold  tax,  they 
joined  in  with  ns  last  ajmng,  and  carried  a  vote  for  an  additional  |12,- 
000.00  with  a  whooping  majority.  It  is  surprising  what  money  a 
business  method  will  save,  and  onr  people  were  so  happily  snrDrised 
aa  to  vote  an  additional  loans. 

3och  is  now  the  desire  in  our  towndiip  f<H'  hard  roads  tbatour  clti- 
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zens  would  have  run  our  road  mileage  up  to  ten  milla,  had  not  the  law 
limited  township  loans  to  seven  per  cent,  of  township  valuation.  Over 
this  percentage  we  cannot  go.  Some  men  will  put  50  per  cent,  of 
their  wealth  in  their  houses,  but  a  township  can  put  hut  7  per  cent 
of  ita  valuation  in  a  loan,  whether  it  be  for  roads  or  schools. 

Had  the  citizens  of  our  township  been'  satisfied  with  the  (30,000.00 
loan,  our  extra  millage  would  have  been  hut  <me  mill,  and  this  during 
hut  one  year.  This  ^ight  advance  in  millage  under  the  J30,000.00 loan 
is  the  result  of  our  saving  in  maintenance.  We  have  now  saved  the 
most  we  can  now  save  in  maintenance,  in  that  our  worst  roads  are 
cured  of  their  waste.  T*,us,  whatever  road  we  built  last  year  and  will 
build  this,  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  principal  tax.  and  not  repair 
saving. 

Here  is  a  point  also  worthy  of  your  close  consideration.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  certain  town^ips  where  the  main  travel  or  wear  is 
centred  to  a  third,  or  pertiaps  even  a  half  of  the  entire  road  mUeage 
where,  also,  the  township  is  rich  in  valuation,  roads  can  be  built  under 
a  loan  without  any  increase  of  taxation.  I  submit  that  this  seems  a 
hazardous  statement  to  make  in  the  hearing  of  a  thinking,  investi- 
gating people;  but  will  you  kindly  credit  me  with  the  statement  of 
Nether  Providence,  Delaware  county,  from  which  we  learn  that  this 
township  borrowed  |05,000.00  one  year  ago,  and  has  now  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  of  good  road,  with  only  a  seven  mill  tax,  whereas  it 
was  eight  mills  prior  to  the  loan  being  made? 

True,  Nether  Providence  using  its  principal  sum  during  the  year 
may  not  have  paid  full  interest,  but  the  township  still  has  a  miU  to 
its  credit,  with  which  to  pay  this  interest,  if  it  had  not  already  been 
paid. 

Kindly  allow  me  further  to  bring  at  least  within  an  approach  to 
credibility  my  assertion  that  certain  townships  may  build  roBds  under 
a  loan  without  increase  of  present  taxes. 

WilliBtown  township,  adjoins  IDast  Goshen-  on  the  east.  The  val- 
uation of  Willistown  is  neariy  twice  that  of  East  Oo^en.  Willis- 
town,  instead  of  building  two  miles  of  road  to  one  of  East  Ooshen,  pro- 
poses to  build  but  three  miles  more  tlian  East  Ooehen.  The  super- 
visors  of  Willistown  have  called  an  election  for  a  loan  of  f40,000.00. 
East  Goshen's  full  loan,  with  a  valuation  over  half  that  of  Willistown, 
is  ?42,000.00.  Our  East  Goshen  tax  just  laid  is  5  mills.  This  S  mills 
is  bearing  a  burden  nearly  double  that  propped  for  Willistown.  If 
East  Goahen  can  bear  a  debt  of  (42,000.00  at  5  mills,  or  even  6  mills, 
cannot  Willisiown,  with  nearly  twice  the  valuation,  bear  a  debt  of 
(40.000.00.  at  4  mills?  Now.  4  mills  is  the  present  dirt  road  tax  of 
Willistown.  But  further  fhan  this,  on  this  point  of  building  without 
raise  of  taxation,  aside  from  the  proof  produced  by  the  Nether  Provi- 
dence operation,  aside  fnom  my  own  estimate,  I  beg  to  offer  an  esti- 
mate taken  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Willis- 
town, appmnted  at  one  of  the  road  meetings  recently  held  in  that 
town^ip.  The  committee  consisted  of  Mordecai  T.  Bartram,  Lewis 
Smedley,  Edward  Lewis,  Robert  Hutchison  and  James  A.  Baker.  I  am 
confident  that  there  are  those  among  you,  who  know  the  character 
of  some  of  these  men  for  reliability  and  business  foresight.  What 
do  these  men'  state  as  to  building  13  miles  of  road  within  tlie  old 
tax?  Tliey  report: 

"In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  what  it  has  cost  the  townahip 
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of  Willistown  for  road  making  and  mending  the  past  10  years,  namely, 
139,618.31,  or  per  annum  J3,9ei.83,  average. 

The  present  basis  for  road  tax  assessed  is  a  valuation  of  |10,865.30, 
and  the  rate  levied  for  tlie  year  1893  will  be  i  mllla  on  tlie  d<rflar, 
yielding  $4,346.12.  The  cost  under  our  present  system  is  therefore 
per  mile  or  60  miles,  $74.43-100  per  mile. 

Telford  road  has  been  made  in  a  few  places  in  the  township,  at  a 
cost  of  an  average  of  not  exceeding  $3,000.00  per  mile,  and  the  work 
done  is  eminently  satisfaetory,  showing  tiiat  for  heavy  teaming,  one 
half  the  horse  power  required  upon  contiguous  un-Telforded  roade 
will  amply  serve  upon  the  Telford  roads.  The  wear  and  tear  upon 
these  porrtons  is  so  slight  that  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  it  can  be 
maintained  at  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  per  mile  that  it  now  costs 
us  to  maintain  our  rsoads  under  the  present  system. 

rniia  conceded  you  will  see  that  our  present  system  is  most  wasteful 
and  unwise. 

Why  aliould  a  farmer  be  compelled  to  take  two,  four  or  six  horses 
to  convey  his  produce  or  other  material  necessary  for  his  business 
over  roads  sur-h  as  we  now  have  generally,  when  the  same  work  can  be 
more  comfortably  done  both  by  man  and  beast,  with  half  the  numher 
of  horses,  and  yet  tliia  is  witnessed  as  the  case  every  day  upon  our  win- 
ter roads. 

Our  supervisors  who  have  built  you  the  few  Telford  sections  of  road 
that  their  limited  means  permitted  them  to  do,  the  paat  two  years, 
mil  assure  you  that  tiiey  can  build  in  this  township  thirteen  and  one- 
half  miles  of  road  were  most  urgently  needed,  at  an  average  cost  of 
not  exceeding  $3,000  per  mile,  and  the  saving  thus  made  in  the  main- 
tenance of  these  roads  will  enable  them  to  do  all  the  other  work 
needed  in  the  township  as  well  or  better  than  it  is  now  done,  witihout 
adding  a  p«iny  to  the  present  tax. 

"How,  you  will  ask,  can  this  be  done?  Answer:  13^  miles  of  stone 
road  will  cost,  say  $3,000  per  mile  average,  or  $40,000.  QTiis  sum  can 
be  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  costing  for  interest 
$2,000.  A  sinking  fund  of  3  per  cent,  to  ex'tinguish  this  debt  will  take 
$1,200.  Total,  $3,200.  The  t-ix  yielding  $4,346  from  the  4  mill  rate 
will  leave  for  bridging  and  other  necessary  worii  beyond  the  perma- 
nent improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  Telford  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, $1,146.12.    Total,  $4,346.12. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  this  is  not  a  proposition  to  bur- 
den the  township  with  an  onerous  debt  that  will  be  heavily  against 
the  taxpayers,  either  immediately  or  prospectively,  because  the  plan 
contemplates  immediate  provision  for  liquidating  payments  on  the 
loan  out  of  the  current  assessments,  made  without  incT-easing  the  tax. 
Eoch  year's  liquidation  will  diminish  the  interest  to  be  paid  $60,  and 
the  principal  $1.200,  so  that  at  the  end  of  33J  years,  the  whole  loan  will 
have  been  paid  and  disiduu^ed." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  East  Goshen  township  had  built  within  what 
her  macadam  would  have  saved  in  the  way  of  repair,  there  would 
have  been  no  raise  of  tax,  but  East  Goshen  wanted  no  question  or  risk 
in  the  matter.  Thug  there  was  added  $12,000  to  the  first  loan  of 
$30,000,  and  thus  up  to  date,  we  have  used  $38,500,  have  9  miles  of 
rwid  and  a  millage  just  laid  of  5  mUls  under  our  new  and  entire  loan 
of  $42,000,  which  pays  for  annual  instalment  of  principal,  interest  and 
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I  know  that  aa  a  discerning  people,  jou  will,  aod  very  justly,  too, 
watch  my  loyalty  to  facts.  Yo\i  sorely  want  that  I  should  prove  all 
things,  e^ecially  in  reference  to  this  exciting  road  issue  without  re- 
course to  bald  aasertion.  Frankly,  I  then  admit,  that  we  will  pay  this 
year  two  mills  over  the  old  tax  of  two  and  a  half  mills  over  our  aver- 
age tax  of  the  past  ten  years.  Let  me  first  point,  in  rebuttal,  to  the 
faet  that  our  tax  will  decrease  as  we  annually  litiuidate  our  debt, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  dirt  road  taxes,  as  a  rule,  are  on  the  in- 
crease. If  our  township  record  is  evidence,  our  dirt  roads  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years  would  have  cost  us  six  mills.  If  we  had  delayed  until 
that  time  the  building  of  our  hard  roads,  our  millage  would  have  been 
eight  mills. 

Then,  second,  say,  to  be  safely  within  the  truth,  our  tax  may  readi 
even  six  mills  by  flood,  sturm  or  accident;  then  the  excess  wil  be 
three  milla  On  our  two  farms,  OTvned  by  Mrs.  Downing,  measuring 
240  acres,  we  pay  |21  per  mill.  Thus  our  hard  roads  may  cost  us  at 
an  extravagant  surmise,  three  times  $31  or  |(>3  for  the  highest  annual 
tax.  Now,  our  son  earned  some  |130  in  hauling  stone  for  the  new 
roads.  With  this  sum  he  bought  three  cows.  Tliese  cows  will  cer- 
toinly  return  yearly  |40  each,  or  in  all  <120.  So  that  our  three  cows, 
purchased  with  road  money  out  of  the  142,000  loan  honestly  earned, 
will  not  only  pay  onr  highest  road  tax  oif  |fi3,  but  will  yield  a  clear  profit 
of  |57.  'Oius,  does  it  not  look  that  at  the  worst  phase  of  it  possfble, 
road  making  under  loans  is  a  good  business,  money  making  operation? 

It  has  been  said  that  our  ten  miles  of  road  will  cost  ub,  with  inter- 
est, approximately  |73,500,  or  t7,350  per  mile.  This  is  sternly  true. 
Our  opponents  used  these  figures  in  cold  print  and  the  figures  scared 
some  of  us  mightily.  But,  as  against  this,  we  produced  on  the  o+her 
side  of  the  account,  the  indicaed  cost  of  our  dirt  road  repair  for  thirty 
years,  to-wit:  J83,700,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  hard  roads 
of  110,300. 

We  have  been  watching  this  bnlance  of  $10,000,  and  if  the  law  per- 
mits, -with  our  worst  costliest  roads  locked  op  against  plow  and  shovel, 
with  our  culverts  iron,  stone  and  brick,  we  can  surely  find  one  good 
supervisor  who  will  give  security  to  maintain  our  roads  for  fSOO.  Sys- 
tem and  the  stitch  in  time  are  elements  of  saving  in  road  maintenance 
that,  the  chance  being  afforded,  will  as  yet  surprise  us.  If  you  will 
excuse  my  confidence,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  one  supervisor  at  ^25 
per  month  will  do  more  for  our  roads  now  than  two  supervisors  as  in 
the  past,  together  with  the  usual  posse  of  indifferent  workmen  that 
we  have  furnished  to  work  ont,  or  up,  if  you  please,  our  taxea 

After  one  of  my  "road  talks,"  a  man  came  to  me,  saying  between 
whifFs  at  his  segar,  "Mr.  Downing,  I  am  afraid  yoii  will  Induce 
our  people  to  do  that  which  will  take  the  food  out  of  my  children's 
mouths." 

I  said  I  did  not  want  to  do  him  or  his  children  harm,  that  I  wanted 
him  to  stop  wasting  his  tax  and  begin  to  invest  it,  and  turned  the  sub- 
ject by  asking  good  humoredly,  if  he  enjoyed  smoking.  He  replied 
that  it  was  a  great  comfort  "Hotv  many  segars  do  you  smoke  a 
day?"  "One  after  meals,"  he  replied;  "what  kind?"  "Two-fors,  as  a 
rule;"  "does  the  cost  of  your  aegars  take  so  much  as  a  cookie  out  of 
your  little  girl  or  boy's  mouth?"  He  laughingly  replied,  "well,  no." 
"Now,"  I  said  to  him,  "snppoee  we  use  the  mathematics  that  our  fath- 
ers and  mothers  were  so  anxious  that  we  should  hare  and  nse.i  v  ~' 
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aegam  cost  70U  in  a  year  |27^7.  Wliereaa^  the  owner  of  a  $7,000.00 
farm  can  pay  for  ten  miles  of  splendid  roada  at  an  average  tax  of  less 
than  half  jonr  s^ar  money,  hia  average  hard  road  tax  being  one 
and  one-seventh  mills  on  |7,000.00,  equalling  but  $10.50.  In  other 
words,  his  segars  would  cost  |16,87  more  than  ten  miles  of  road." 

My  friend  cheerfully  turned  the  subject  by  saying:  "Well,  that  is 
a  good  point  about  Dsing  our  mathematics.  Tea<jiers  should  teach 
children  to  apply  their  education.  In  fact,"  said  he,  "I  can  point  you 
to  school  directors  who  are  the  dupes  of  their  fears  and  prejudices, 
instead  of  the  beneficiaries  of  their  education."  He  was  a  bright, 
thinking  fellow,  but  then  I  thought  that  he,  too,  was  a  little  "in  the 
soup"  as  to  roads. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  money  wasted  in  many  public  opera- 
tions is  appaling.  It  is  easy  to  name  road  operations  that  cost  far 
more  than  they  should  have  cost  In  fact,  the  roads  of  East  Ooahen 
could  have  been  built  for  less  than  they  cost  Let  me  give  you,  if  you 
please,  one  cause  of  our  waste,  which  was,  after  all,  not  great,  having 
bought  our  machinery  and  built  nearly  if  not  fully  nine  miles  of  road 
for  139,000,  including  a  contribution  <k  fSOO. 

A  number  of  our  citizens  agreed  to  become  surety  for  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  the  130,000  loaned,  provided  Ihe  supervisors  and  the  bank 
would  permit  these  citizens  to  form  a  board  of  euperviuon  and  dis- 
bursement. The  taxpayers  in  public  meeting,  thoroughly  advertised, 
fixed  in  succession  where  the  macadam  ^ould  be  placed.  Two 
of  our  auditors  who  had  bitterly  opposed  the  loan,  refused  the  se- 
curity. As  an  example,  I  was  refused,  because  my  wife  inherited  the 
farms,  yet  the  bank  where  I  deposit  has  loaned  me  accommoda- 
dons  before  and  since  on  my  individual  note.  My  wife  offered  to  sign 
jointly  with  me,  owning  two  farms,  clear,  of  240  acres,  but  a  woman 
in  law  is  simply  privileged  to  pay  taxes.  Another  citizen  consented, 
coming  into  an  estate  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  owning  three 
farms,  two  of  which  were  mortgaged,  simply  because  he  was  making 
two  and  three  per  cent,  more  on  his  money  invested  elsewhere.  This 
gentleman  was  also  refused,  and  thus  as  to  five  men  offering  to  be- 
come surety. 

It  was  plain  then  that  the  motive  on  the  part  <rf  the  auditors,  with 
one  exception,  was  to  defeat  our  road  movement 

But,  unknown  to  these  antagonistic  auditors,  the  law  did  not  re- 
quire any  security  to  be  given  for  this  loan  mouej.  The  gentlemen 
offering  surety,  however,  knew  the  law  from  "A  to  Z,"  and  thus  their 
offer  was  purely  voluntary,  for  the  prevention  of  waste  and  protection 
to  taxpayers. 

The  intention  of  the  men  offering  security,  desiring  to  make  the 
taxpayers  safe  as  against  themselves,  supervisors  or  all  party  or 
parties  was  simply  to  organize  a  directory  under  authority  of  which 
the  funds  could  hare  been  disbursed,  the  accounts  kept  by  the  best 
book-keeper  in  tbe  township,  the  supervisors  relieved  of  dangers  from 
mistakes,  the  auditors  relieved  of  respouaibility  and  their  work  les- 
sened and  simplified,  and  no  man  paid  without  an  equivalent  for  the 
money  he  received.  All  this,  too,  without  a  cent  of  charge  upon  the 
part  of  the  directory,  I  would  be  untrue  if  I  left  unsaid,  that  it  is 
wonderful  what  mischief  ignorance  and  vindictiveness  will  woit  at 
times. 
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RAINFALL  AND  TEMPERATURE. 

Bt  H.  F.  underwood,  armbtrfrom  ITaime.  Lafc*  Coma,  Pa. 

Amoug  ft]l  the  iofluences  which  affect,  favorably  or  unfaTorahly, 
agricultural  prodaction  and  productiveness,  none  are  more  potent 
than  rainfall  and  temperature.  That  heat  and  moisture  are  indis- 
penaahle  to  the  germinatiom  of  seeds  and  the  growth  of  plants,  are 
facts  too  well  known  to  need  repetition;  and  were  the  supply  of  each 
always  constant,  always  sufficient,  and  never  in  excess,  we  would  re- 
gard these  as  we  do  the  dayli^t  and  the  air  we  breathe, -with  only  pas- 
sing interest.  But  situated  as  we  are  in  the  northern  temperate  zone, 
with  cnr  year  divided  into  a  season  of  active  vegetable  life  and 
growth,  and  a  season  of  complete  dormancy  of  the  out-door  vegetable 
kingdom,  with  a  wide  variation  in  our  summer  and  winter  tempera- 
ture, and  a  radical  difference  in  tlie  kind,  if  not  in  the  degi-ee  of  the 
precipitation  allotted  us,  with  also  a  constant  variaWeness  (the  only 
constant  feature  of  our  climate)  in  the  temperature  and  precipitation 
of  each  succeeding  year,  the  subject  under  consideration  appears  to  us 
as  one  ever  new,  alwaj*^  of  interest,  and  one  about  which  it  is  difficult 
to  reach  definite  conclusions.  The  daily  and  weekly  bulletins  of  the 
weather  bureau,  together  with  the  signals  and  warnings  of  its  widely 
ramified  system  of  signal  ser\'ice  stations,  evidence  the  importance 
of  these  ever  active  agaits  in  what  goes  to  make  up  the  total  of  those 
physical  conditions  which  we  generalize  under  the  terms  "climate" 
and  "weather."  WTiile  these  forces  of  nature  have  not  ceased  their 
activity  since  the  sun  began  to  shine  upon  the  e\il  and  the  good,  and 
the  rain  to  fall  upon  the  just  and  upoB  the  unjust,  yet  itisonlywithiB  a 
recent  period  that  any  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  weather  changes  and  occurences,  with  a  view 
to  a  useful  forecast  of  what  the  coming  days  or  weeks  may  bring  forth. 
One  result  of  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  has  been  the  rise  of  a 
successioin  of  theorists-  op  weather  prophets,  who,  one  after  another, 
hare  put  forth  sensational  predictions  of  coming  disturbances  and  dis- 
aster, yet  each  in  turn  has  l>een  discredited  by  failure,  and  thus  some 
names,  for  a  time  widely  quoted,  have  been  speedily  foi^otten;  yet  by 
a  careful  obsen'ance  and  record  of  facts  concerning  storm  movements 
and  occurrences,  substantial  progress  hasi  been  made  toward  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  wind  and  weather,  and  mudi  practical 
benefit  has  resulted,  and  much  damage  been  averted'  by  timely  warn- 
ing of  approaching  disturbances.  Predictions  concerning  the  weather 
and  the  interpretation  of  weather  signs  have  long  been  indulged  in, 
and  the  literature  of  many  nations  contains  stories  of  weather  wise 
saws  and  maxims;  but  the  ppognostieations  of  our  ancestors  make  no 
mention  of  our  storm  centres,  or  areas  of  low  barometer. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  a  scientific  treatise  upon 
climate,  or  to  compile  a  cyclopedic  statement  of  the  amount  of  annual 
precipitation  in  the  different  countries  of  the  earth.  This  amount 
varies  from  rainless  or  nearly  rainless,  and  verdnreless  r^^^^to , 
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those  excessiTely  humid  localitiea  of  other  coDtmects  where  fathoms 
of  water  descend  in  a  single  day,  the  amoant  heing  everywhere  de- 
termined by  local  coofiguratioD  and  situation,  and  in  which  latitude, 
nearness  or  remoteness  to  seas,  lakes,  water  courses,  and  mountain 
ranges,  play  an  important  part. 

Our'own  country,  and  our  own  State,  are  so  fortanately  situated 
that  aside  from  a  few  localities,  and  occasional  departures,  the  rainfall 
is  ahundant  for  our  needs,  and  we  may  say  that  when  conditions  of 
moisture  and  temperature  are  normal,  they  are  also  fayorahle,  and  it 
is  only  when  wide  or  long  continued  departures  occur  that  serious 
loss  and  damage  are  sustained,  yet  there  is  withal  a  tendency  to  un- 
equal distribution,  both  as  to  regularity,  and  as  to  locality.  Our  aver- 
age annual  rainfall,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  is  a  medium 
one  (30  to  45  inches)  compared  with  the  very  dry,  or  very  wet  condi- 
tions elsewhere  prevalent,  and  for  a  period  covering  a  score  or  so  of 
yeaiB,  we  can  calculate  with  tolerable  certainty  what  amount  of  rain 
and  snow  •will  fall  upon  our  fields  and  woodlands;  but  for  a  single  year, 
the  tendency  to  extremes,  and  to  capriciousness  renders  it  impossible 
to  make  any  practical  forecast.  We  plan  to  sow  our  seed  at  the 
regulation  time,  and  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two,  conditions  are  pro- 
pitious, and  we  start  the  season's  operations  on  time,  and  everything 
up  to  date,  but  when  the  time  of  sowing  again  returns',  the  rain  is  ftil- 
ling,  the  ground  is  saturated,  and  this  condition  continues  until  we 
are  ready  to  say  tbat  the  promise  of  seed  time  has  failed,  and  we  sigh 
for  an  ideal  climate,  with  rainless  skies,  and  water  brought  to  our 
fields  from  the  mountains  in  au  irrigating  ditclL  The  rainfall  and  the 
temperature  are  the  uncontrolable  factors  in  the  agricultural  problem, 
the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation  of  husbandry,  and  because 
we  cannot  control  th^a  (and  we  s^ak  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
professional  rainmakers),  we  are  never  quite  sure  that  our  plans  may 
not  miscarry,  and  our  estimates  prove  wide  of  the  mark,  until  the 
harvest  time  comes  and  our  crop  is  ripened  and  safely  stored.  Efforts 
in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  water  supply  and  distribution  within 
control  have  not  been  wanting,  and  have  resulted  in  irrigation  sys- 
tems on  a  large  and  beneficient  scale  in  the  mountain  regions,  whereby 
much  otherwise  waste  and  barren  land  has  been  made  to  produce, 
in  abundance  almost  beyond  belief.  In  a  more  limited  way,  artesian 
wells  have  elsewhere  tapped  the  subterranean  water  strata,  and  ovei^ 
flowed  and  made  verdant  the  parched  deserts  surrounding  them. 
Compact  and  springy  soils  have,  in  many  localities,  been  relieved  of 
their  excess  of  moisture,  and  brought  to  a  condition  fit  for  tillage,  by 
underground  drains.  Much  of  this  work  has  proved  of  sufficient  per- 
manence to  be  profitable,  with  much  increase  of  productiveness  and 
value.  Systems  of  storage  ditches  have  also  been  tried,  in  a  limited 
way,  for  which  much  is  claimed  by  enthusiastic  advocates.  Last,  but 
not  least,  persistent  stirring  of  the  soil  in  time  of  deficient  rainfall  has 
often  been  resorted  to,  and  the  testimony  of  many  who  have  practiced 
it  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  avert- 
ing in  a  good  degree  the  more  serious  effects  of  drou^t  Whether,  on 
the  whole,  the  crops  of  the  country  suffer  most  from  excess,  or  defi- 
ciency of  rainfall,  is  a  question  not  easy  to  determine.  It  may  be  said 
that  as  a  mle,  dry  periods  take  a  wider  range,  and  are  of  longer  dura- 
tion, while  the  more  destructive  fioods,  cyclones,  and  hail  storms,  are 
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more  local  in  their  devastation,  and  osually  of  short  coDtinuance, 
though  they  utterly  destroy  in  a  few  days,  or  a  few  moments,  the  en- 
tire season's  product  As  with,  the  rainfall  for  variahleoess,  so  also 
the  tUennal  changes  incident  to  the  recurring  senscms  take  place  with 
little  regard  to  regularity.  The  equinoxes  occur  in  their  season  with 
commendable  promptness,  and  the  almanac  maJters  tell  us  thai,  on  a 
certain  set  day  and  time,  winter  enito  and  spring  b^ina;  but  the 
changes  of  temperature  do  not  occur  in  quite  so  prompt  a  fashion. 
Winter  so  often  lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring,  and  the  "ethereal  mild- 
ness" of  which  the  pott  sang  is  tardy  in  arriving.  The  frost  king 
may  even  return  some  night  in  June,  and  leave  the  mark  of  his  un- 
welcome presence  on  the  tender  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  unfolding 
vegetation.  The  November  snows  cut  short  our  too  brief  Indian  sum- 
mer days,  and  the  blasts  of  Boreas  chase  away  the  gentle  southern 
zephyrs. 

To  what  an  extent  unfavorable  conditions  as  to  moisture  and 
temperature  may  affect  the  crops  of  the  United  States,  the  experience 
of  1893,  bears  abundant  evidence.  Five  among  the  most  important 
staple  crops,  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes  and  buckwheat,  are  25  per 
cent  short,  with  cotton,  the  great  stajde  croy  of  the  South,  30  per  cent, 
short,  directly  caused  in  very  large  degree  by  deficiency  of  rainfall 
and  uncongenial  temperature.  Pennsylvania,  usually  more  exempt 
from  excessive  departures  than  many  other  States,  comes  in  rather- 
below  than  above  the  general  average.  To  realize  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  this  deficiency,  it-must  be  figured  out  into  bushels  and  dollars. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  this  vast  diortage  from  a  full  crop,  we  find  prices 
lower  than  for  years,  lower  indeed  in  many  instances  than  the  actual 
cost  of  production  will  warrant  To  attempt  to  account  for  this  ab- 
normal cOTidition  is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Every  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  knows  how  much  in  seeding  time  depends  upon  hav- 
ing the  ground  neither  too  wet,  nor  too  dry.  If  too  dry,  the  earth 
breaks  up,  with  great  expenditure  of  muscular  force,  into  lumps  and 
clods,  and  no  reasonable  amount  of  preparation  will  bring  it  into  a  fit 
condition  for  the  seed  to  germinate  and  begin  to  grow.  If  the  soil  is 
saturated  with  an  excess  of  water  {and  how  often  this  condition  does 
seem  to  occur  in  spring  planting),  the  crop  is  injured  and  the  ground 
baked  by  stirring  it  at  such  a  time,  or  the  planting  is  delayed  beyond 
the  proper  season  by  waiting  for  clearing  weather.  And  after  the 
crop  is  in  the  ground,  and  growth  has  commenced,  and  the  time  for 
tillage  has  arrived,  how  anxiously  the  farmer  watches  the  wind  and 
the  clouds,  for  the  weeds  are  growing  as  well  as  the  young  plants,  and 
if  rain  comes  too  copiously  and  tillage  is  delayed,  the  weeds  are  get- 
ting a  hold  upon  the  soil  that  will  make  it  doubly  diOicult  to  dislt^ge 
them.  And  then  too,  at  this  stage  of  growth,  how  necessary  are 
genial  skies  and  a  balmy  air  to  green  the  leaves  and  impart  vigor 
to  the  stalks,  that  the  natural  progress  of  developement  be  not  re- 
tarded; frosts  too,  may  come,  and  nip  the  tender  shoots  and  bring  to 
naught  the  promise  of  a  harvest.  And  so  through  all  the  growing 
season,  and  until  the  harvest  time,  the  early  and  the  latter  rain  are 
needed,  yet  withal  in  moderation,  and  the  corn  and  the  vine,  the  fruit 
tree  and  the  waving  grass,  rejoice  in  the  sun  when  he  shineth,  and 
gather  new  life  and  vigor  from  the  gentle  rain  and  the  refreshing  dew. 
It  is  not  nione  in  crop  production  that  rainfall  and  temperntiire  affeqt 
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oar  well  being  and  our  interest  The  great  question  of  water  supply 
for  onreelves  and  our  animals  depends  upon  regular  and  adequate 
rainfalL  Tiie  source  of  supply  for  a  city  and  town,  for  village  and 
farm,  must  be  kept  full  and  pure,  that  our  people  do  not  suffer  in 
point  of  comfort  or  of  sanitation;  and  a  water  famine  anywhere  is 
eyen  a  more  serious  matter  than  a  food  famine. 

The  protection  of  ourselYes  and  our  animals  against  the  Tigers 
of  our  winter  climate  is  also  a  matter  requiring,  and  fortunately 
now  receiving  mudi  attention.  Stock  owners  are  fast  becoming 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  economy  as  well  aa  humaneness 
requires  that  they  provide  comfortable  qnarters  for  their  ani- 
mals. ITiis  matter,  at  least,  is  one  entirely  within  their  own 
control,  and  if  proper  provision  is  made  (and  this  should  include 
water  supply  for  winter  use  as  well  as  shelter)  no  cold  wave 
moving  in  onr  direction  need  affect  the  comfort  of  our  herds.  The 
storing  of  ice  in  winter  for  summer  use,  and  the  many  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  keeping  winter's  cold  from  our  dwellings- 
are  all  in  the  line  of  efforts  to  maintain  a  more  equable  tem- 
perature in  epite  of  the  chan.eing  seasons.  The  subject  of  aqueous 
precipitation  and  its  variable  distribution  abstractly  considered,  has 
long  received  investigation.  Some  things  In  relation  to  it  we  know, 
and  more  of  its  mysteries  may  in  time  be  learned,  but  the  causes 
upon  which  possible  regularity  of  occurrence  must  depend  are  them- 
selves so  utterly  inconstant  and  irregular,  that  their  effects  must  of 
necessity  be  of  like  character.  We  know  that  all  precipitation, 
wherever  it  takes  place,  is  due  to  condensation  of  moisture  carried  np 
into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapor,  that  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion is  constantly  going  on,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  the  great  lifting 
engine,  and  that  while  lakes,  rivers,  woods,  fields,  and  all  moist  snr- 
faces  furnish  their  quota,  the  tropic  seas  are  the  great  source  of  the 
aqueous  supply,  that  the  daily  draft  from  the  land  and  the  seas,  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  and  fnmish  material  for  the  rain,  hail  and 
snow  that  descend,  would  amount  if  gathered  together,  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  cubic  miles  of  water.  We  know  that  the  vapor  laden  air  is 
blown  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  by  all  the  ciianging  and  shift- 
ing winds  of  earth  to  the  nttermost  bounds  of  our  planet,  some  of  the 
burden  is  dropped  as  snow  at  the  poles,  to  thicken  in  time  the  ice  cap 
which  envelopes  them.  Some  falls  upon  snow  crowned  mountain 
peaks  to  form  a  portion  of  some  slowly  creeping  glacier,  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  finally  emeiires;  then,  breaking  off  in  the  form  of  an  ice- 
berg, sets  out  in  its  long  journey  to  the  warmer  seas,  where,  after  the 
lapse  of  ages,  it  completes  its  round  of  travel,  mingles  with  its  parent 
waters,  and  is  ready  to  start  anew.  Some  of  it,  carried  to  and  np  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  temperate  zone  is  rapidly  cooled  and  con- 
densed and  faHs  in  torrents  on  the  mountain  sides  and  the  adjacent 
lowlands.  Other  portions  are  driven  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as 
the  fickle  vrinds  chance  to  blow,  and  fall  in  gentle  showers  or  down- 
pouring  storms,  on  hill,  and  vale,  and  plain.  The  changing  seasons 
with  their  varying  temperahire,  the  shifting  air  currents,  the  broken 
configuration  and  topography  of  the  land  surface,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  land  and  water,  are  all  elements  which  militate  against 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  distribution.  Not  until  these  warring 
and  jarring  elements  can  be  harnessed  and  brought  under  control,  can 
we  expect  to  have  climate  and  weather  made  to  order.      i,vC>00<;lc 
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When  we  consider  the  question  of  temperature,  from  force  of  habit 
we  are  apt  to  regard  heat  and  cold  as  widely  separate  and  opposing 
forces,  whereas  they  are  only  manifestations  In  different  degree  of  one 
and  the  same  force,  a  force  the  power  and  intensity  of  which  human 
beings  know,  and  can  know,  bat  little.  Their  senses  are  attuned  to  a 
few  d^rees  of  a  wonderful  scale,  and  above  and  below  all  mortal 
knowledge  and  eomprehenBlon-  the  oictaves  rise  and  fall  to  heights  and 
depths  beyond  our  power  of  conception.  All  the  animal  and  vege- 
table life  of  the  earli  is  circumscribed  within  an  exceedingly  narrow 
limit  Tiie  process  of  acclimation  has  rendered  the  animals  and 
plants  of  each  zone  in  some  degree  hardy  in  their  own  particular 
habitat;  but  a  Budden  transposition  of  the  artic  and  tropic  species 
would  speedily  result  in  the  annihilation  and  extinction  of  both,  while 
those  of  the  temperate  belt  transported  to  either  the  colder  or  the 
warmer-  zone,  would  only  survive  in  part,  and  the  survivors  would  re- 
quire ages  of  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  environment. 
Juat  what  the  range  of  temperature  is  that  bounds  possible  life  upon 
the  earth  cannot  be  positively  asserted,  yet  we  may  safely  assume  tiiat 
a  ranfie  of  300  degreee  would  bring  us  perilously  near  the  limit  at  each 
extreme. 

He  actual  range  oif  temperature  to  which  onr  planet  is  exposed 
may  be  taken  as  in  some  d^ree  indicating  tlie  meaffure  of  our 
capacity  in  this  regard.  "While  the  life  upon  the  earth  is  thus  guarded 
from  too  great  extremes  by  the  adjustment  of  the  sun  heat  which  we 
enjoy,  human  beings  in  their  various  useful  arts,  and  especially  in 
their  scientific  experiments,  produce  artificially,  deRreee  <rf  tempera- 
ture of  startling  intensity.  Not  only  have  they  succeeded  in  melting 
the  hardest  know  substances  firridium  melting  at  2,700  degrees  Fah- 
renheit), bnt  have  pushed  their  experiments  until  the  claim  is  made 
of  a  record  of  7,200  degrees  by  electrical  apparatus.  Even  in  so  pro- 
saic a  matter  as  the  manufacture  of  crucible  sted,  by  the  Siemens 
process,  the  charge  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  4,000  to  5,000 
degrees,  in  the  reverberating  furnace.  On  the  other  hand,  cold  has 
been  produced  of  sufficient  intensity  to  render  the  air  we  breathe 
liquid,  and  the  latest  results  record  a  temperature  of  490  degrees  be- 
low zero,  which  is  believed  to  be  near  the  temperature  of  space.  "What 
is  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature,  no  one  is  at  present  bold  enou^ 
to  assert.  "But,"  says  my  practical  listener,  "all  this  is  unpractical 
and  unprofitable.  We  don't  want  anybody's  theories,  or  speculations. 
That  may  be  tnie;  the  trouble  is  we  cannot  always  tell  just  what  is 
practical.  TTie  ice-machine,  so  necessary  now  in  warm  climates,  had 
its  inception  in  a  theory.  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  whose  process  of  sterf 
making  has  added  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  than  anything  else 
in  his  generation,  started  out  with  a  theory.  Not  only  was  he  not  a 
manufacturer  of  steel,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  process,  except 
the  chemical  principles  involved.  Franklin  would  never  have  made 
his  experiments  with  his  kite  and  string,  if  he  had  not  had  a  theory 
at  the  other  end  of  the  string.  And  so  with  Morse  and  Field,  who 
gave  to  the  world  the  telegraph  and  the  submarine  cable.  And  80 
of  Edison  and  Tesla,  in  their  brilliant  achievements  in  electrical 
scienot,  and  today  the  world  is  waiting  until  the  imaEination  of  these 
wonderful  men.  touched  by  the  wand'  of  science,  shall  settle  for  them 
the  most  vitally  practical  problems  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
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mankiad;  problems  that  when  thought  out,  aod  worked  out,  shall 
briog  Into  coatrol  for  the  uae  of  maokind,  tie  subtie  forces  of  nature, 
and  the  wildest  dreams  of  by  gone  ages  shall  become  the  practical 
verities  of  the  time  to  come.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that 
we  shall  ever  l>e  able  to  control  the  wind  currents  and  the  cloudy  jet 
let  us  not  in  this  age  set  a  limit  to  what  the  ingenuity  of  man-  can  ac- 
complish in  any  chosen  field  of  effort. 


MANAGEMENT  AND  CARE  OF  BEAEING  ORCHARDa 

By  a.  HIXSTUH,  Mimbrr  from  CnupAtn,  HarHatrurg.  Pa. 

In  arder  to  secure  the  best  results  from  our  orchards,  we  must 
understand  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  gi'owth  of  the  tree  and 
the  production  of  fruit,  and  place  our  trees  in  such  a  conditioia  that 
they  will — in  obedience  to  these  laws,  produce  regular  CTops  of  the 
finest  fruit. 

The  plant-food  contained  in  the  soil  is  dissolved  by  rain  falling  at 
frequent  iuter\-als,  and  iu  the  form  of  a  wateiy  solution;  it  is  taken<  up 
by  the  roots  and  conducted  in  this  condition  directly  to  the  .leaves, 
which  have  been  very  properly  named  the  laboratory  of  the  tree. 
Here,  in  the  leaves,  this  watery  solution  is  changed  to  sap,  and  goes 
from  tbe  leaves  to  the  various  parts  of  the  tree,  to  form  new  wood, 
fruit,  spurs  and  fruit  at  the  proper  season. 

If  the  supply  of  plant-food  in  solution  is  abundant,  the  leaves  re- 
tain it  but  a  short  time,  and  send  it  out  In  a  very  crude  form,  new 
wood  being  the  result.  The  larger  the  supply  and  the  more  rapidly 
the  leaves  are  obliged  to  work,  the  lai^er  the  growth  and  the  softer 
the  wood  thus  formed.  If  the  supply  is  restricted  from  any  cause, 
the  leaves  retain  It  longer  and  work  it  over  more  thoroughly;  this 
double-worked  sap  goes  to  the  formation  of  fruit  spurs,  and  on  trees, 
like  the  peach,  which  do  not  produce  spurs,  it  goes  to  the  formation 
of  fruit-buds. 

Our  success,  therefore,  depends  very  largely  upon  keeping  up  the 
proper  balance  between  the  growth  of  wood  and  the  production  of 
fruit-spursi.  If  we  find  that  our  trees  are  growing  luxuriantly,  but  are 
bearing  no  fruit,  we  can  check  their  growth  by  planting  some  ex- 
hausting crop  between  them  for  one  year;  or  if  we  have  been  culti- 
vating the  ground  and  fertilizing  heavily,  we  can  accomplish  the 
same  result  by  seeding  to  grass  without  manure.  Anything  that  will 
check  the  growtli  will  cause  them  to  fruit.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  that  the  fruit  spui-a  are  becoming  crowded  and  the  trees  are 
exhausting  themselves  by  overbearing,  we  must  feed  them  better, 
and  thin  out  the  fruit  spurs  where  they  are  most  crowded. 

This  matter  of  food  supply  is  especially  important  to  the  peach. 
Most  of  our  orchards  bear  one  or  two  crops  and  then  die  of  the 
'fellows" — while  we  must  all  admit  that  there  is  a  disease  called 
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"yeUows,"  for  which  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  from  my  observation  of  numerous  peach  orchards,  that  in 
nine  cofles  out  of  ten,  "yellows"  ia  only  another  name  for  starvation; 
or,  at  least,  that  starvation  has  placed  the  tree  in  the  proper  condi- 
tion for  "yellows"  to  find  a  lod(nnent.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that 
the  ash  of  the  wood  and  fruit  of  a  diseased  tree  contains  14  per  cent 
less  potash  than  the  ash  of  the  wood  and  fruit  of  a  healthy  tree. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  spurs  or  buds  are  formed,  the  tree,  obeying  one 
of  the  lawa  of  reproduction,  devotes  its  first  and  best  effort  for  their 
support,  and  only  the  surplus  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  formation  of 
wood.  So  we  see  that  our  trees,  stimulated  by  the  large  amount  of 
food  dissolved  by  the  sprinfr  rains  and  offered  to  them  in  abundance, 
will  throw  out  a  blossom  from  every  fruit  spur,  and  will  carry  and 
nourish  these  blossoms  just  as  long  as  they  have  the  strength  to  do  ao; 
Twit,  as  the  heat  increases  and  the  moisture  gradually  leaves  the  soil, 
the  supply  of  available  food  diminishes,  and  the  tree  is  obliged  to  re- 
lieve itself  of  a  part  of  its  load;  hpnce  follows  what  is  known  as  the 
June  dropping  of  apples.  Tliey  drop  because  the  tree  is  no  longer  able 
to  nourish  so  many,  and  the  number  that  remain  on  the  tree  is  de- 
termined entirely  by  the  amount  of  available  plant-food  in  the  soil 

If  you  will  examine  any  orchard  containing  trees  of  different  ages, 
yon  will  find  that  the  finest  fmit  is  grown  on  young  and  vigorous 
trees,  and  among  the  older  trees,  the  finest  specimens  are  found  on 
young  wood,  on  fruit  spurs  bearing  for  the  first  time;  therefore,  we 
should  beep  up  a  constant  supply  of  young  and  vigorous  fruit  .spurs, 
by  forcing  some  new  growth  each  year,  by  the  application  of  ferti- 
lizers, either  home  made  or  commercial,  and  by  thinning  the  old  fmit 
spurs  on  branches  where  they  have  become  over-crowded. 

A  fruitful  year  is  much  more  ex.hausting  to  the  tree  than  the  off- 
year,  hence,  when  Tve  see  that  a  large  crop  of  fruit  has  set  and  is  likely 
to  escape  late  froets  and  other  disasters,  we  should  give  the  orchard  a 
special  dressing  of  manure  to  enable  the  tree  to  carry  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  crop  to  maturity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  new 
growth  for  next  year.  If  we  watch  this  point  carefiilly,  we  will  have 
fewer  "off-years"  and  our  profits  will  be  increased  proportionately. 
By  careful  attention  to  this  one  point  alone,  we  could  secnre  regular 
crops  of  the  finest  fmit,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Insect  and  fungoid 
enemies;  but,  alas!  after  we  have  brought  our  tree  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection,  and  placed  an  abundance  of  nourishment  in  the 
soil  to  bring  the  crop  to  maturity,  we  find  our  hopes  blasted,  our 
fruit  marred,  and  in  many  instances,  destroyed  by  these  pests. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  trees  begin  to  put  forth  their 
leaves,  when  the  air  is  so  balmy  and  pleasant,  when  everything  about 
us  is  filled  with  new  life  and  hope,  after  the  long  winter's  rest,  we 
find  that  the  spores  of  numerous  fungoid  diseases,  chief  of  which  are 
the  the  blights  and  mildews,  are  thrown  upon  the  air;  and  this  at- 
mosphere which  seems  so  wholesome  and  pleasant  to  ns,  is  actually 
filled  with  minute  organiams,  which  are  floating  about,  unseen  by  ns, 
settling  upon  every  leaf  and  twig  in  our  orcharf,  there  to  spread  and 
grow;  and  as  they  gPOTv,  marring  both  fmit  and  foliage. 

We  find  this  lovely  atmosphere  also  teeming  with  noxious  insects, 
an  actively  engaged  In  the  selection  of  suitable  places  to  lay  Iheir 
eggs  and  rear  their  broods;  and  they  find  no  place  so  muchto  theii 
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liking  as  our  orchards.  The  codling  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossom 
of  the  apple  and  pear,  just  after  the  petals  have  fallen.  When 
hatched,  the  young  gmb  eats  its  way  into  the  center  of  the  fmit,  caos- 
ing  it  to  drop  prematurely.  The  borer  lays  its  egg  on  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  under  some  over-hanging  bark,  where  it  will  be  protected 
from  the  weather  and  hidden  from  sight;  the  grub  when  tiatched>  eats 
his  way  nnder  the  bark,  where  he  makes  his  home,  eating  in  every 
direction  entirely  unseen,  his  presence  unsuspected  untU  ti^e  lack  of 
vitality  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  tree,  tells  us  of  his  deadly  work; 
and  so  we  find  myriads  of  other  insects  attacking  every  part  of  the 
tree,  from  the  root  to  the  topmost  leaf. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  the  condition  of  the  fruit  grower  a  few  years 
ago  appeared  almost  hopeless ;  but,  thanks  to  the  pemstent  efforts  of 
a  few  broadminded  men,  and  the  intelligence  and  bounty  of  our 
National  government  in  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  a  way  has  been  found  by 
which  our  fruit  may  be  saved,  and  some  of  the  profit  retained  for  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  alluring  employments  of  man. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  careful  experimental  work  at  these 
stations,  it  has  been  discovered  that  Paris  Oreen,  mixed  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water  and  sprayed 
over  the  trees  just  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  will  save  our  fmit 
from  the  ravages  of  the  codling  moth  to  a  veiy  great  extent  If  we 
are  careful  and  thorough  in  our  work,  we  can  save  as  much  of  our 
fmit  as  the  trees  are  able  to  bear.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that 
the  salts  of  copper,  either  alone  or  combined  with  lime  and  mixed 
with  water,  in  tiie  proper  proportions,  will  prevent  the  spread  of  all 
forms  of  mildew,  and  other  fungoid  diseases  which  attack  our  trees, 
mar  the  fruit,  or  destroy  the  foliage.  If  these  experiment  stati<His 
had  never  made  any  other  discovery,  the  results  of  this  one  would 
amply  repay  all  the  expense  incurred  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  all  the  stations  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  various  solutions  used  and  the  methods  of  application  have 
been  so  fully  described  in  the  bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations  that 
I  wiU  not  take  up  your  time  with  a  description  of  them,  but  will  only 
say  that  after  following  the  directions  herein  contained  faithfully 
for  four  years,  I  am  satisfied  that  large  crops  of  perfect  fmit  can  be 
grown,  and  a  profit  secured,  in  spite  of  the  codling  moth,  apple  scab 
and  leaf  blight,  by  the  intelligent,  persistent  use  of  a  good  spraying 
outfit  For  every  $100  spent  in  spraying,  I  have  received  at  least 
|1,000,  that  I  would  not  have  had  without  spraying.  We  obtain  not 
only  better  fruit  and  more  of  it,  but  less  labor  is  required  in  harvest- 
ing. The  imperfect  fruit  drops  to  the  ground  and  can  be  gathered  as 
it  falls,  and  sold  at  a  low  price  during  the  seasons,  and  when  picking 
time  comes,  there  is  nothing  left  on  the  trees  but  perfect  fmit,  which 
can  be  taken  direct  to  the  bins  without  assorting,  and  will  keep  until 
you  can  find  a  market  for  it.  After  you  have  handled  this  kind  of 
fruit  a  couple  of  years,  you  do  not  have  to  find  a  market — tiie  market 
will  come  to  you. 

Not  only  is  the  fruit  better  and  more  valuable — ^but  by  protecting 
the  leaves  from  insects,  mildew  and  blight,  they  remain  on  the  trees 
longer,  are  in  better  condition  to  do  their  work,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  better  wood'  for  next  year.    Our  treei  do  not  reqnlie  «>  knj 
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a  season  of  rest,  and  we  liave  frnit  every  .year.  The  (dd  sa^ng*  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  is  as  true  in  this  caae 
as  in  any  other;  therefore,  we  should  break  up  the  winter  haunts  of 
insects  by  removing  all  rubbish  from  our  orchards,  and  by  scraping 
the  trees  and  washing  the  trunk  and  lai^e  branches  with  soft  soap, 
so  as  to  promote  a  smootb,  clean  growth  that  will  not  furnish  shelter 
for  them. 

Without  going  any  farther  into  details  of  the  management,  etc.,  I 
would  sum  up  as  follows: 

When  our  trees  have  reached  the  bearing  age  and  have  com- 
menced fwmlng  fruit  spurs,  we  should  fertiliz-e  liberally,  to  keep  up 
the  proper  balance  between  wood  and  fruit  production.  Supplement 
this  by  judicious  pruning;  keep  your  orchards  absolutely  free  from 
all  kinds  of  rubbish  that  would  form  a  harbor  for  insects;  allow  no 
rough,  shaggy  bark  to  grow  on  any  part  of  the  tree;  spray  faithfully 
and  intelligently,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence, 


THE  FARMER  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


Bl  D.  H.  PATTHRBON,  Mimlxr  from  FulUm,WtbttrT  Miltt,  Pa. 

In  no  other  country,  periiaps,  has  agriculture  been  so  prosperous 
as  in  our  country.  The  conditions  have  been  favorable  to  its  beet 
development.  Ttrough  all  our  past  history,  tlie  safe  and  conservative 
element  among  our  people  has  been  made  up  largely  of  tliose  who 
have  been  interested,  either  directly  or  indii'ectly,  in  agricultural  pur- 
suite.  In  the  last  one  hundred  yeans  greater  pi-ogress  has  been  made 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  than  for  the  previous  eigluteen  centuries,  and 
yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  agriculture  has  kept  fully  abreast 
of  all  other  pursuits.  In  adapting  means  to  an  end,  in  the  invention 
of  machinery  of  all  kinds  to  aid  him  in  his  work,  in  the  discovery  of 
the  elements  of  the  soil,  which  go  to  make  up  plant  life,  and  the  in- 
gredients of  which  plants  are  composed,  the  farmer  perhaps  has  made 
greater  progresB  than  those  engaged  in  any  oHier  industry-,  until  to- 
day, he  is  better  able  than  ever  before  to  hold  his  own  in  the  great 
struggle  for  material  prosperity  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  the 
worid. 

He  has  improved  his  condition  in  many  way%.  He  no  longer  farms 
as  his  father  did,  not  that  our  fathers  did  not  do  as  well,  or  better, 
under  the  conditions  surrounding  them  than  we.  They  did  the  best 
they  <xmld  with  the  advantages  they  had  and  the  circumstances 
whidi  environed  them;  but  our  advantages  to-day,  are  ao  much  su- 
perior to  theirs,  and  the  conditions  of  our  environment  so  different 
that  we  ought  to  be  better  farmers  if  we  are  not  such.  But,  judging 
from  the  past  and  the  present,  what  will  be  chiefly  characteristic  of 
farming  in  the  future?  What  qualifications  will  be  rnjuired  to  make 
tie  successful  farmer  of  the  future?  He  will  be  a  scientific  farmer; 
he  will  need  to  understand  better  than  now  the  science  of  farming; 
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he  will  be  thoraugfal;  familiar  with  the  business  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged; he  will  know  all  about  tie  aril  he  cnltiTates;  what  rfemen'ta 
of  plant  food  it  contains,  and  in  what  proportion,  and  what  elements 
are  lacking  and  how  lie  can  supply  those  that  are  wanting.  He  will 
know  the  ecientiflc  effeot  of  li^t,  heat  and  moisture  on  the.difEeiient 
food  products  of  the  eartli,  and  Imowing  all  tliieBe,  he  will  be  able  to 
make  tlie  rery  beet  use  of  the  capital  whidi  the  God  of  nature  has 
freely  placed  in  tiiese  elements  ready  at  his  command.  He  wUl  know 
what  kinds  of  products  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  he  culKvat«s;  those 
which  he  can  raise  in -the  lai^est  qualities.  He  will  also  know  how 
best  to  use  all  the  wastes  of  tiie  farm.  Many  things  which  are  now 
thrown  away  as  useless  or  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  wUl  tben  be  brought 
into  profitable  use.  He  will  find  a  fortune  in  what  has  hitherto  been 
thrown  away  as  useless.  He  will  be  able,  because  neceswty  will 
drive  him  to  it,  to  make  the  most  profitable  use  of  all  the  materials 
at  his  disposal.  He  will  also  know  how  to  get  all  the  possible  profit 
out  of  his  products.  The  ^larp  competition  whitih  he  is  now  feeling 
is  already  driving  him  to  study  more  cloedy  the  markets  which  his 
products  are  destined  to  reach.  He  will  eventually  crowd  out  the 
middle  man  who  now  fattens  on  what  ought  to  be  his  legitimate 
profits.  In  twen-^-flve  years  from  now,  I  verily  believe  the  middle 
man  in  almost  every  line  of  business  will  have  become  ertinct  T^ie 
mgvs  of  the  times  all  indicate  the  coming  about  of  this  condition  of 
things  in  the  field  of  commerce,  'nie  jabber,  the  commission  man 
and  the  country  merchant  are  being  gradually,  but  surely  cpoiwded 
out.  ITie  produce  and  consumer  wiU  be  broug'ht  directly  together,  to 
the  advantage  of  both.  In  a  word,  the  farmer  of  the  future,  driven 
from  every  side  to  study  all  tlhe  details  of  his  calling,  will  be  as  famil- 
iar with  it  as  the  manufacturer,  the  meclmnic  or  the  profesrional  man 
is  with  their  vocation,  So  much  for  wtiat  tlie  farmer  of  the  future 
will  be,  so  far  as  his  material  prosperity  is  conc^Tied.  He  will  be  the 
substantial  citizen-  of  every  community. 

In  intellectual  advancement  and  <tevelopment  he  is  also  destined 
to  make  stUl  more  rapid  stridea  The  fact  that  he  will  be  compelled 
to  overcome  so  many  obstacles  which  will  require  the  close  applica- 
tion of  his  mental  powers,  will  tend  to  develop  and  strengthen  them, 
and  the  fact  that  his  store  of  knowledge,  as  it  applies  to  scientific 
agriculture,  will  have  to  be  constantly  enlarged,  will  add  to  his  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  thus  make  of  him  a  broad  minded  man  of  affairs. 
■  He  will  necessarily  make  a  study  of  agriculture  from  every  standpoint, 
and  will  accumulate  a  vast  store  of  toiowledge  on  co-related  subjects. 
He  will  he  a  more  intelligent  man.  The  American  fanner  is  an  in- 
telligent man,  conversant  with  the  currenteventa  transpiring  through- 
out tiie  world,  but  in  a  higher  and  broader  sense,  he  will,  in  the  future, 
be  intelligent  to  a  d<^ree  not  possible  now. 

Ilie  fanner  of  the  future  will  be  fitly  represented  in  every  depart- 
ment of  government  He  will  no  longer  take  a  back  seat  and  follow 
where  others  choose  to  lead.  He  will  have  the  strength  of  mind, 
vigor  of  body  and  independence  of  character  which  will  peculiariy 
fit  him  for  taking  a  leading  part  in  framing  impartial  laws  and  shap- 
ing the  policy  of  our  country,  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  years  to 
come,  there  will  be  found  many  men  in  the  quiet  walks  of  fann  life 
who,  like  Cincinnatus,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Itoman  republic,  will  be 
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called  again  and  again  to  sit  in  the  coancilB  or  to  administer  die  ai- 
faira  of  State. 

Again,  tie  fanner  of  the  future  will  be  a  reformer.  Kiese  are  the 
days  of  too  many  sham  reforms.  The  true  reformers  are  those  who 
toU  with  brain  and  muscle.  The  coming  farmer  will  be  a  leader  in 
every  movement  for  the  good  of  the  community  and  the  uplifting  of 
his  fellow  men.  He  will  be  in  favor  of  a  broad  and  lifeeraJ  education 
to  all;  he  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  our  beneficent  public 
school  system,  and  to  secure  the  advantages  from  it  for  the  country 
which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  He  will  favor 
graded  schools;  he  wiU  have  in  every  township  a  public  high  scho(d, 
where  all  the  children  in  the  community  will  Mve  the  opportunity  to 
secure  free,  a  higher  and  broader  education;  here  our  boys  and  girls  of 
the  country  can  at  least  get  a  start  in  a  scientific  or  classical  educa- 
tion, which  will  enable  them  to  follow  any  career  they  may  choose,  or  for 
wtiich  they  may  be  specially  endowed,  and  which  would  make  them 
better  farmers,  better  met^nica,  better  business  men,  better  wives 
and  better  citizens.  l%is,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  flist  reform  to  which 
the  farmer  ought  to  give  his  attention.  H_'  pays  out  much  in  the 
way  of  taxes  for  which  he  receives  little,  which  nearly  all  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  others;  but  the  time  la  here  when  he  ought,  and  when 
he  will  try  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits  himself. 

It  is  just  along  this  line  that  the  question,  "What  is  to  become  of 
the  fiirmer  boys?"  ia  to  be  solved.  Are  we  to  keep  them  at  home,  will 
we  try  to  stem  the  current  which  is  carrying  so  many  boys  from  the 
country  home  and  farm,  to  enter  the  shops,  stores  and  offices  of  the 
cities,  where  so  many  of  them  eke  out  a  poor  and  miserable  life,  or 
fall  victims  to  the  manifold  temptations  of  the  city?  Here  is  tKe  90- 
lution:  Let  us  create  in  our  own  communities  the  means  by  whiiA 
our  boj*a  and  girls  can  secure  betten  edu<autional  advantages,  without 
direct  cost  to  them,  and  without  having  to  leave  their  homes;  and 
with  these  free,  public  high  schools,  there  should  be  public  libraries, 
containing  good,  substantial  literature,  free  to  all  in  the  community, 
together  with  courses  of  lectures  during  the  winter  season.  These 
will  come  in  the  near  future,  and  with  them,  as  the  necessity  arises, 
inventions  and  improvements  in  machinery,  which  will  furtner  lighten 
the  labor  and  lessen  the  cost  of  farm  work,  so  it  shall  be  no  longer 
a  drudgeiy  but  a  pleasure.  The  hours  of  lal>or  will  also  be  shortened, 
so  that  there  will  be  along  all  lines  of  activity  an  equal  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  mental  improvement,  dividing  the  day  into  three 
equal  periods  of  eight  hours  each,  for  work,  leisure  and  deep. 

Again,  in  the  near  future,  there  will  be  better  facilities  for  getting 
from  place  to  place  in  the  country.  The  want  of  easier  and  more 
rapid  means  of  communication  in  the  country  districts  is  a  great 
drawback  to  our  material  advancement  and  inteUeetual  development, 
Tte  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  application  of  electricity 
as  a  motive  power  will  be  so  cheaply  done  that  we  will  have  electric 
railways  along  all  the  principal  highways  of  travel  in  eveiy  com- 
munity. Time  is  becoming  too  valuable  to  spend  so  much  of  it  on  the 
roads,  as  we  are  now  compelled  to  do. 

When  these  and  other  improvement*  oome  to  pass,  what  a  pleasure 
it  will  be  to  live  in  the  country;  then  our  boys  and  girls  will  be  glad 
to  remain  on  the  farm.  'Rie  farm  will  attract  the  enterpideing  and 
ambitJona    It  will  be  a  stepping  stone  to  advancement    It  will  ve- 
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care  a  promineat  pofation  in  the  community;  the  farmer  of  tiie  futare 
will  be  a  public  spirited  citizen;  he  will  be  the  conservator  of  our  in- 
stitutions, religious  and  political;  he  wiH  represent  the  liigheet  type 
of  American  manhood,  ever  ready  to  defend  and  to  resist  any  en- 
croachments upon  his  political  ri^ts. 

But  what  of  the  farmers'  wiyes  of  the  future?  She  will  be  his 
equal;  she  wiU  stand  bemde  him  as  she  does  now,  demanding  and 
receiving  the  same  considerations  which  he  receives;  advancing  as 
he  advances.  The  inventions  of  the  future  axe  destined  to  lighten 
woman's  work  on  the  farm  as  well  as  man's.  She  will  be  his  intd- 
lectual  equal;  she  will  be  the  queen  in  her  own  house;  and  out  from 
the  future  farm  homes  will  go  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  reform  and 
rule  the  worid. 


THE  SEED  BED  AJfD  CROP  CULTIVATION. 

Br  CALVIN  COOPKB,  Mmbtrfram  Lanauttr,  Biri-in-Bma.  Fa. 

Among  the  hindrances  that  lay  in  the  way  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
many  can  often  be  traced  to  a  want  of  proper  study  or  forethought  of 
Hie  requirements  that  will  bring  about  proper  germination,  and  healtliy 
growth.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  the  average  farmers  to  plow 
and  sow,  as  inclination  seems  to  dictate,  scarcely  for  a  moment  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  soU,  and  the  many  little  requirements 
that  are  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results.  They  rarely  consider 
the  advisabili^  of  testing  the  germinating  quality  of  the  seed,  which 
they  propose  to  sow,  and  from  which  they  exiwct  to  reap  the  harvest 
Bight  here  allow  me  to  urge  the  importance  of  examination  of  aU  field 
seeds,  under  a  microscope,  and  test  their  germinating  quality  before 
sowing.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  done  so,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  imperfect  and  worthless  stufE  put  upon  the  market  as  flrst- 
class  seed. 

When  we  realize  that  there  are  in  much  of  our  most  valuable  grass 
seeds  many  thousands  of  seeds  to  the  ounce;  and  from  the  diminutive 
kernel,  how  delicate  the  germ  as  the  first  stage  of  growth  makes  its 
appearance,  can  we  wonder  why  there  are  so  many  disappointments 
in  getting  a  good  set  of  plants? 

^e  first  requisite,  therefore,  is  proper  preparation  of  the  seed-bed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  soil,  as  to  proper  tilth  and  fertility.  Many 
failures  occur  from  undue  haste  (especially  in  wet,  cold  springs),  to 
plow,  harrow  and  sow  before  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  nourish  the  little  plant  in  its  search  for  food.  I  have  seen 
and  realize  many  misses  from  this  cause  alone.  In  our  section  of 
lancaster  county,  Tve  have  a  clay  loam  with  some  flint,  and  a  stiff, 
yellow  clay,  subsoil,  and  we  find  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
neither  plow  nor  cultivate  until  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  to  crumble 
up  finely  under  the  implement.  We  should  never  see  that  glossy  ap- 
pearance, which  is  common  when  too  wet,  and  is  a  sure  Indication 
the  soil  will  hake  after  every  heavy  rain  and  remain  hard  and  rougli 
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through  the  whole  season.  Butj  if  cultivated  when  in  proper  condi- 
tion, it  can  easily  be  kept  in  tliat  looBe  and  friable  state,  so  condncive 
to  success  in  promoting  plant  growth.  Ttiis  caution  and  care  is, 
however,  not  to  the  same  extent  necessary  in  a  shale  or  sandy  loam, 
where  the  drainage  of  surface  water  and  also  that  in  the  soil  is  more 
rapid,  hence  can  be  handled  much  earlier. 

Having  prepared  the  seed  bed  and  tested  the  seed  to  be  sown,  the 
next  consideration  is  how  deep  to  plant  The  best  resolts  will  be  ob- 
tained if  the  previous  preparation  is  complete,  to  cover  from  two  to 
four  times  their  diameter  with  fine  soil,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  germinating  power  of  the  seed.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when 
the  seed  has  been  covered  beyond  the  proper  depth,  the  seed  will  lay 
dormant  in  the  soil  until  brought  sufficiently  near  the  surface  where 
the  air  and  sun  light  will  start  germination.  I  have  frequently,  in 
our  own  experience,  had  abundant  proof  of  this  fact.  In  working  our 
nursery  ground,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  have  quite  a  growth 
of  clover,  where  no  seed  had  been  sown  for  years.  Another  important 
matter  is  to  have  plenty  of  available  plant-food  near  the  surface  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  plant,  at  the  time  it  has  exhausted  that  stored 
in  ^e  seed  for  this  purpose.  This,  possibly,  is  the  most  dangerous 
period,  and  unless  there  is  sufficient  plant-food  available,  the  tender 
rootlets  cannot  perform  their  function,  and  the  plants  starre. 

A  forcible  example  occurred  on  on  adjoining  farm  last  summer.  At 
harvest  time,  I  went  over  to  see  them  cutting  a  field  of  fine  wheat, 
and  noticed  quite  a  difference  in  the  young  clover.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  field  was  sparsely  set  and  small,  while  the  other  part  was  thick 
on  the  ground  and  strong;  so  marked  was  the  difference,  that  we  could 
see  it  almost  to  the  drill  row.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  the 
owner  said  he  could  not  account  for  it.  The  clover  seed  had  all  been 
sown  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  quantity,  but  upon  reflecti<m 
as  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  it  was  recalled  that  the  two-third 
part  of  the  field  had  been  manured  soon  after  harvest,  and  the  whole 
fidd  plowed  early,  and  just  prior  to  seeding  time,  the  balance  was 
manured  on  the  surface,  and  the  whole  field  harrowed  and  seeded 
in  the  same  manner.  This  field  to  my  personal  knowledge,  had  been 
farmed  in  field  crops  for  several  years,  with  scarcely  any  vegetable 
fibers  left  to  decay  upon  the  land,  and,  consequently  tie  humus  so 
necessary  in  ail  clay  soils,  had  lai^ely  been  exhausted,  leaving  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  not  only  poor,  but  too  compact  to  make  a  good  seed 
bed.  In  this  case,  the  surface  manuring  and  worked  in  near  the  top 
of  the  ground,  not  only  kept  the  soil  open,  but  furnished  the  young 
clover  plant,  food  at  the  right  time  and  place. 

The  failure  in  recent  years  to  obtain  a  good  clover  set,  I  believe  to 
be,  in  part,  attributable  to  the  want  of  proper  caution  in  selecting 
the  time  to  sow.  I  have  frequently  heard  farmers  say  they  must  sow 
when  the  ground  is  cracked  open,  the  seed  dropping  into  the  cracks 
and  growing  from  the  covering  obtained  there.  To  satisfy  my  curi- 
osity, I  have  examined  these  cracks,  and  find  them  often  three  to  six 
inches  deep.  Now,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  clover  plant  to  come 
up  from  such  a  depth.  But,  if  our  farmers  would  carefully  observe 
the  condition  of  the  fleJds,  which  they  wished  to  seed'  in>  clover, 
and  sow  the  seed  on  some  frosty  morning,  when  the  ground  is  slightly 
frozen-  and  honey-combed  with  little  Icicles  which  afford  the  Teiy 
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best  poseible  conditions,  and  covers  the  seed  a  sufficient  depth  to 
insure  growth  at  the  proper  time,  they  would  meet  with  success.  This 
it  is  claimed  by  some  is  to  early;  others  say  the  seed  gets  in  too  deep; 
but  there  need  be  no  fear  of  either.  If  the  seed  be  good  and  is  put 
there  in  proper  quantity,  there  will  be  a  less  proportion  of  failures,  un- 
less it  is  destroyed  by  the  elementa. 

Having  obtained  a  good  set  of  plants,  the  next  moat  important 
matter  ia  crop  cultivation.  It  ia  a  too  common  practice,  to  wait  until 
the  weedfl  have  obtained  a  good  hold,  and  then  atart  the  cultivator. 
This  is  an  extravagant  and  dangerous  policy,  as  moiat  weather  may  re- 
tard the  operation,  when  the  weeds  wiU  likely  lead  in  growth,  and  ab- 
sorb the  very  elements  that  were  intended  for  the  planted  crop.  H 
farmers  would  but  realize  how  much  easier  it  is  and  the  great  saving 
of  vexatious  labor,  by  cultivating,  if  necessary,  even  before  the  crop  is 
up,  with  a  light  fine-toothed  implement  that  will  not  more  than  break 
the  surface  soil.  This  method  not  only  destroys  millions  of  weeds 
that  abound  on  all  good  farma,  but  aids  the  sown  crop,  by  letting  in 
the  air,  which,  coming  in  contact  witli  the  cooler  soil,  condenses  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  nourishes  the  young  plant. 

Each  aucceding  year  of  my  experience  in  growing  field  crops,  con- 
vinces me,  that  we  do  not,  as  a  rule  cultivate  as  we  should.  During 
the  last  year  of  esceesive  drought  I  experienced  the  moeit  fonnble 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  thorough  cultivation,  as  a  means  to 
bridge  over  a  dry  time.  Two  fields  of  com  adjoiDing  land,  naturally- 
were  equally  good;  one  a  good  sod  and  heavily  manured,  the  other, 
com  stalic  ground,  no  manure.  The  sod  field  was  planted  early  and 
had  a  splendid  start;  was  harrowed  two  or  three  times  and  scraped 
before  haying  time,  giving  promise  of  a  fine  crop.  The  stalk  ground 
was  plowed  and  planted  about  the  10th  of  May,  and  had  the  best 
possible  preparation;  the  cultivator  was  put  in  about  every  ten  days, 
or  when  rain  intervened,  just  as  soon  after  the  ground  was  sufficiently 
dry  to  work  up  fine  and  loose.  This  treatment  was  continued  until 
the  com  was  shooting  tassels  and  above  the  horse's  back,  when  the 
dry  weather  aet  in;  and  that  was  when  the  cultivation  showed  its 
effect  on  the  crop.  I^e  adjoining  field  in  wliieh  the  cultivate  had 
not  been  seen  for  three  or  four  weeks,  wilted  every  day  badly  when 
there  was  bright  sunshine,  and  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand,  while  the 
other  stood  out  fresh  and  green,  and  continued  to  grow,  lowing  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  importance  of  better  cultivation. 

A  few  years  since,  I,  among  others  were  invited  to  visit  a  friend 
who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  cultivating  his  wheat  fields  twice  or 
three  times  during  the  spring  months.  His  manner  of  treatment 
was  something  like  the  following:  At  seeding,  each  alternate  tooth  of 
the  drill  was  removed,  and  the  following  spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
was  settled  and  the  ground  firm,  the  drill  was  supplied  with  a  three 
i>r  four  pronged  cultivator,  thus  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  soil  in  the 
spaces  where  the  tooth  had  been  removed.  The  result  upon  the  crop 
was  very  marked;  never  have  I  seen  such  heads,  well-filled  with  the 
finest  of  wheat  TTie  yield  was  said  to  be  nearly  sixty  bushels  per 
acre,  and  I  also  saw  at  the  same  time  a  magnificent  set  of  clover 
which  was  sown  immediately  after  the  last  cultivation.  But  the  prac- 
ticability of  cultivating  wheat  to  sell  at  seventy' five  cents  a  bushel, 
does  not,  to  me,  seem  a  very  lucrative  industry. 
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Past  eiperience  and  observation  in  the  age  of  the  extravagant  nae 
of  commercial  fertilizers  as  a  meana  of  producing  crops,  with  the 
constant  cropping  of  the  soil,  without  the  nse  of  the  old-time  barn- 
yard manure  and  other  vegetable  foods,  will,  I  very  much  fear,  'ere 
long,  eihaust  the  soil  of  humaa, — the  most  valuable  of  all  other  mait- 
ter  in  its  mechanical  effect  in  promoting  plant  growth. 


RELATION  OP  FARM  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT, 

Bt  D.  Z.  shook.  MembtrtTimi  FtankUn,  Onmouelt,  Pa. 

"Live  and  let  live,"  is  a  mazim  which,  if  more  fully  carried  out  in 
businees,  would  prevent  four-fifths  of  all  the  contentions,  strife  and 
ijTitation  that  so  often  arise  to  destroy  the  peace  and  profits  on  both 
sides  of  many  a  contract 

In  scarcely  any  relation  ot  business  does  capital  and  labw  clash 
more  tlmn  in  the  relation  of  farm  landlord  and  tenant  True,  there 
is  no  organization  of  either  ot  the  two  contending  classes  against  each 
bther,  no  walking  delegates  to  inflame  the  passions,  nor  autocratic 
leaders  to  «aU  a  "strike"  to  disturb  the  peace  and  business  of  the  com- 
munity; but,  for  all  that,  the  contentions  are  just  as  earnest,  the  uu- 
rest  just  as  great,  and  the  gulf  just  as  wide  between  the  two  classes 
of  landlord  and  tenant  farmer,  as  l>etween  the  labor  unions  and  capi- 
talists in  railroads  and  the  manufacturing  industries. 

To  mention  the  contentions  constantly  occurring  between  farm 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  tell  how  they  come  about,  ia  ea^  enough; 
but  to  find  a  remedy  would  be  as  difQcult  as  to  solve  the  great  prob- 
lem between  capital  and  labor  generally.  One  thing  is  certain,  hard 
times  and  low  priced  products  tend  greatly  to  inten^y  the  often 
strained  relations  and  dissatiafaction,  because  neither  side  is  content 
with  what  he  is  getting. 

It  has  been  said  that  landlords  who  do  not  follow  the  maxim  of 
"live  and  let  live,"  write  up  the  article  of  agreement  between  them- 
selves and  tenants,  and  beat  the  tenant  at  every  point  until  the  tenant 
moves  on  the  farm,  and  then,  the  tenant  beats  the  landlord  at  every 
,  point  and  in  every  transaction  until  he  moves  off  theland.  Such  a 
tenant  leaves  the  premises  in  a  racked  and  uncared  for  condition,  and 
thus  gets  a  bad  reputation  as  a  farmer,  and  by  his  questionable  meth- 
ods to  get  even  with  a  grasping  landlord,  loses  his  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  integrity,  and  with,  these  disadvantages  starts  out  to  rent 
another  farm. 

The  landlord  \ooka  around  for  another  tenant  to  take  the  farm,  at 
his  own  hand  terms,  and  generally  succeeds  in  either  getting  an  in- 
competent man  or  another  downright  rascal ;  for  an  honest  man  can- 
not accept  the  terms.  Very  often  the  sons  or  wife  of  the  tenant  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  diseenstons  and  disaueements  with  the  landlord; 
they  are  the  disturbing  power  behind  the  throne,  and  while  the  tenant 
suij  hare  siipied  the  afreement  in  good  faltfa,  the  boys  and  wife  man- 
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age  to  have  it  broken.  Most  hostile  sentiments  are  sometimes  ex- 
pressed towards  tlie  landlord  or  are  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons, 
aod  they  are  resentful  and  foment  discord;  for  they  believe  that 
their  labor  ia  beeping  up  the  landlord  and  his  family  in  idleness  and 
loxary.  So  much  has  this  evil  feature  ppown,  at  least  in  sonthem 
Pennsylvania,  that  landlords  now  first  make  dilipent  inquiry  reftard- 
ing  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  applicant's  wife  and  family 
before  entering  into  negotiations  looking  to  the  renting  of  th^ 
farms. 

Greatly  changed  conditions  in  agriculture  and  abnormally  low 
prices  for  products  have  somewhat  changed  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  yet>  it  must  be  acknowledged,  these  changes 
have  affected  the  landlord  more  adversely  than  the  tenant.  The  ten- 
ant who  "farms  for  the  half,"  as  we  call  it  in  southern  Pennsylvania, 
generally  gets  all  the  hay  and  fodder,  gets  good,  remunerative  prices 
for  his  dairv  products,  hofjs  and  poulhy,  and  consequently  has  only 
suffered  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  for  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  turning  his  share  of  the  com  into  well  paying  products  by  feeding 
it,  and  has  even  done  the  same  profitably  with  his  wheat;  while  the 
landlord,  nnder  our  system  of  renting  land,  "for  the  half,"  at  least  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley,  gets  his  whole  share  in  unnemuneratiTe 
cereals. 

The  tenant  farmer  now,  in  many  instances,  knowing  that  wheat 
raising  is  not  paying,  is  neglecting  the  proper  tillage  of  the  soil,  and 
is  naturally  devoting  his  attention  to  such  branches  of  farming  that 
are  more  remunerative;  and  especially  does  he  devote  much  time  to 
products  of  ^ich  he  receives  all.  His  garden  and  potato  patch  is 
heavily  manured  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  while  much  time  that 
should  be  given  to  cultivating  the  wheat  ground  is  given  to  the  care 
of  hia  cows,  poultry  and  other  stock,  and  thus  the  landlord's  share 
is  made  to  grow  b^utifuUv  less.  In  one  case  where  a  landlord  had 
pven  his  tenant  an  acre  of  ground  for  his  absolute  use  as  a  kitchen 
and  truck  garden,  the  tenant  hauled  neariy  all  the  manure  made  on 
the  farm  on  this  one  plot,  and  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  in  culti- 
vating it,  to  the  great  neglect  of  the  balance  of  the  farm. 

Great  efforts  are  being  put  forth  in  Pennsylvania  to  educate  the 
farmers  and  disseminate  useful  information  among  them,  and  in  every 
way  to  advance  their  interests.  Efforts  are  put  forth  to  Induce  the 
farmers  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  affaire  and  the 
greatly  changed  conditions  of  their  calling.  But  my  experience  in 
farmers'  institute  work  teaches  me  that  the  tenant  farmer  is  not 
beine  reached.  Our  audiences  and  those  taking  part  and  asking 
questions  are  the  land  owners,  and  but  few,  if  any,  tenant  farmers 
are  found  seeking  information  in  such  meetings.  Thus  we  are  edu- 
catinir  the  landlord  away  ahead  of  the  tenant,  In  improved  methods 
and  advanced  idea*  and  thus  we  are  creating  increased  discord ;  for  the 
pw^ressive  land  owner  desires  to  put  into  practice  what  he  has 
learned,  while  the  uninformed  tenant  vigorously  opposes  it. 

If  landlords  would  have  harmony  in  this  particular,  they  must 
strive  to  have  their  tenants  educated  up  to  progressive  farming. 
Pasturinir  the  land  is  one  of  the  most  «cpen*rive  practices,  and  yet  ten- 
ants hold  tenaciously  to  this  system,  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
forefathers  when  land  was  cheap  and  the  forests  afforded  sneculwit 
3  and  shade  and  protection  to  droves  of  stock.    Batli9W  condl- 
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tioQs  are  changed,  the  forests  are  gone,  waabe  lands  are  taken  up, 
hay  i»  a  jKiying  product,  and  we  must  utilize  to  the  very  best  ad- 
vantage all  our  resources  by  soiling  our  cattle.  Instead  of  keeping 
one  cow  for  ea'ch  five  acrea,  we  must  keep  five  cows  for  eact  acre. 

Many  tenants  will  even  insist  on  pasturing  their  hoge,  when  they 
know  that  no  weight  will  be  gained  in  this  way;  in  fact,  h<^s  can 
scaneely  find  a  living  in  the  fields  until  outraged  nature  comes  along 
to  their  rescue  and  grows  a  snout  half  as  long  as  your  arm  and  ae 
keen  as  a  chilled  jrfow ;  and  armed  -with  this  weapon  aoid  inspired  by 
hunger  and  the  devil,  they  do  not  rush  over  a  precipice  and  perish  as 
they  ought  to  do,  but  go  down  over  the  farm,  leaving  destruction  and 
wreck  in  their  path. 

We  have  an  illustration  given  in  the  Bible  where  certain  sharp 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  b^at  like  treatment  from  thi> 
tenant  in  return.  Jacob  made  a  contract  with  Laban  to  farm  for 
seven  years,  not  "fori  the  half,"  but  for  a  "better  half,"  and  in  good 
faith  and  full  of  hope,  Ja«ob  entered  on  his  duties  that  were  to  win 
for  him  the  young  and  beautiful  Eachel.  \\Ticn  Jacob  had  fulfilled 
the  contract  and  demanded  his  own.  Landlord  Liaban  defrauded  him 
by  palming  off  Leah  on  him,  and  cruelly  outraged  every  honest  feeling 
and  every  line  of  the  article  of  agreement.  But,  'like  begets  like," 
and  Jacob  watched  his  ohance  to  get  even  with  the  old  man,  and  that 
chance  came  when  Jacob  put  spotted  sticks  in  the  cows'  troughs  and 
thus  beat  Laban  out  of  nearly  all  his  young  cattle. 

But  how  shall  we  bring  about  more  harmonioua  and  profitable  re- 
lations between  landlord'  and  tenant  on  Pennsylvania  farms? 

First.  Get  the  tenant  farmers  out  trf  the  old  ruts,  stop  building 
fences  and  have  him  soil  his  cattle,  so  that  he  can  realize  more  on 
his  stock  and  raise  morle  hay  for  sale.  Get  the  tenant  to  attend  farm- 
ers' institutes  and  be  a  thinker  along  with  the  landlord,  ao  as  to  stay 
in  line  with  the  advancement  of  the  times. 

Second,  Stop  raising  wheat,  and  raise  and  divide  with  the  landlord 
something  in  its  stead  that  pa.re,  and  let  tenants  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  premises  and  improvements  by  caring  for  them,  and 
seeing  that  they  are  not  n^lected  and  abused. 

T^ird.  Let  landlords  nemember  the  golden'  rule  and  "Do  unto  otters 
as  they  would  be  done  by,"  and  not  follow  the  more  modem  rule  of 
"Do  up  your  neighbor  before  he  does  you."  And  let  both  landlord 
and  tenant  recognize  the  riglits  of  each,  fulfill  all  contracts  faithfully 
and  promptly,  and  make  no  agreements  the  terms  of  which  will  make 
you  dishonest;  and  last,  but  not  least,  do  not  forget  to  "Live  and  let 
Live." 


SANITARY  INFLUENCE  OF  FORESTS. 


r,  IJovminftovii.  Pa. 


The  title  given  above  is  too  large  for  an  essay,  and  is  broader  than 
my  purpose,  which  is  more  p«i>eci^lly  to  dirfct  attention  tv>  the  wisdom 
of  sdecting  certain  classes  of  trees  and  vines  as  well  as  annual  plants, 
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for  tlie  puTpose  of  local  sanitation,  in  the  interest  of  tlie  promotion  of 
health  in  families  and  communities 

That  our  forests  areas  do  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  atmosphere 
is  not  now  put  ia  question,  by  any  one  of  oi-dinary  intelligence. 

Says  a  gifted  author  on  forestry,  "The  climatic  and  terrestrial  in- 
fluence of  forest  growth,  it  is  quite  clear,  exert  a  potent  influence  on 
tie  salubrity  and  heaithfulnes»  of  a  locality."  Of  this  there  are  eyi- 
dtnces  almost  without  limit.  The  onward  march  of  the  deadly  cholera 
contagion  even,  has  been  effectually  cheeked  by  forest  ranges.  They 
also  have  great  influence  on  Hie  extremes  of  temperature.  We  all 
have  enjoyment  in  the  cool  of  the  woods  in  summer's  heated  terms, 
and  know  of  the  restoring  effect  of  the  sylvan  camp  life  in  bringing 
back  to  us  energy  and  health. 

Wekmow-  too,  how  the  rigors  of  winter  are  tempered  bytheadjacenit 
woodland,  through  their  influence  on  the  humidity  and  equabilify  of 
the  air  currents.  The  ssime  influences  are  operative  during  the  heat 
of  summer  as  well. 

Who  doee  not  with  delight,  drink  in  the  leafy  odors  of  the  wooda,  op 
enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  orchard?  Herein  lies  a  good  deal  of  the 
health-giving  influence  of  the  shade  land.  We  drink  in  more  freely 
of  the  balmy  air,  and  thereby  take  in  the  ozone  that  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  balsamic  emanations  from  the  leaf  surface  and  the 
flowers. 

This  ozone  has  the  valuable  property  of  axidizimg  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  fresh,  pure  air  coming  from  the  woodland  wiU  always  be_found 
•  to  contain  this  vitalizing  element,  usually  not  found  in  the  confined 
air  of  ill  ventilated  houses  or  rooms.  The  elaborate  experiments  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Arders  and  others,  have  put  beyond  question  the  fact  that 
the  odorous  plants,  especially  those  giving  off  pleasant  odors,  are  ac- 
tive ozone  producers.  The  pine  family,  the  hemlocks,  and  all  the 
terebinths,  in  a  very  marked  degree  have  this  quality.  And  it  is 
possessed  by  many  of  the  house  jdants  that  give  bo  much  pleasure 
to  the  cultivated  taste  of  our  women,  in  their  window  gardening  and 
outside  floralculture.  Careful  observations  has  shown,  therefore,  that 
the  fragrant  or  odorous  emanation  from  vegetable  growth,  stand  in 
close  relation  to  the  ozone  producing  function.  This  gains  confirma- 
tion by  the  fact  that  the  volatile  oils  and  perfumes  obtained  from, 
plants  have  the  power,  when  liberated,  of  producing  ozone  by  their  ac- 
tion on  the  atmosfdieric  oxygen.  Many  of  these  essential  oils  develop 
it  in  great  abundance,  and  through  this  means  exert  a  burifying  and 
healthfid  influence  on  the  air  we  breathe.  This  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  sanitary  influence  of  the  forests.  They  have,  in  various  other 
ways,  a  sanitary  effect  by  their  decided  influence  on  the  air  currents; 
on  the  aeration  and  absoaT>tion  of  the  humidity  of  the  air;  on  the  rain 
areas,  and  in  other  ways  that  influence  more  or  less  sanitation,  by  di8^ 
pelling  or  neutralizing  those  disease  germs  that  are  known  to  be  the 
prolific  cause  of  that  class  of  diseases  known  as  zymodic. 

These  material  causes  of  disease  are  living  germs,  and  are  propa- 
gated as  are  the  ferments  of  yeast,  through  cell  formations.  Now  it 
is  well  known  by  scientists  that  these  germs  cannot  thrive  in  an 
atmosphere  well  chained  with  ozone,  and  it  follows  that  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  vegetation  having  the  property  of  giving  off  freely 
of  these  aromatic  or  bnlsamie  aromas,  zymodic  diseases  cannot  flour- 
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Ish.  The  resinotiB  down  thrown  oft  bj  maD7  trees  and  plaots  hae 
the  property  of  seizing  on  the  disease  spores,  insensibly  to  us,  float- 
ing through  the  air,  and  destroying  them,  it  is  asserted,  BomeTfliat 
after  the  manner  of  insect  eating  plants. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  inferenoe  we  draw  from  the  recited  facta? 
Simply  that  common  prudence  shonld  inspire  us  to  study  the  means 
by  and  through  which  we  can  mate  our  surroundings  healthy. 

There  are,  aa  I  have  already  intimated,  many  rarietiea  of  trees  and 
whole  families  of  them,  from  which  we  can  eelect,  to  place  about  our 
homes,  that  will  be  an  almost  sure  safeguard  against  malarial  poison, 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  soil.  These  health  producing  and  disease 
preventing  agents  are  known  as  febrifugal  plants.  The  most  valuable 
of  all  of  them  is  the  blue  gum  or  Eucaliyptus.  It  is  norfc  suited  to  our 
latitudes,  however,  but  there  are  many  others  that  have  the  same 
quality  in  varying  degrees.  The  large  family  of  willows  is  of  this 
kind.  About  all  of  the  evei^reens,  the  larch,  the  poplars,  and  among 
the  shrubs  and  annuals  of  our  lawns  and  gardens,  the  sunflower,  the 
hemp  plant,  the  abutilon,  and  all  those  giving  off  from  flower  or  leaf, 
a  pleasant  odor  are  included  in  the  febrifugal  class. 

The  amount  of  humidity  that  a  large  willow  will  take  up  from  the 
ground  is  simply  wonderful,  and  includes  the  miasma  that  may  be  lurk- 
faig  OP  propagating  in  the  wet  soil.  Any  holder  of  land  who  has  a 
marsh  or  wet  meadow  or  springlet,  can,  by  a  liberal  planting  ot  the 
rapid  growing  willow,  drain  and  purify  it  So  may  any  householder 
who  has  a  foul  drain  that  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  his 
househbld,  purify  it  by  a  liberal  growth  of  the  sunflower.  THiere  can" 
be  few  subjects  of  more  import  in  the  domestic  economy  than  that  of 
local  sanitation,  and  to  secure  healthy  surroundings,  no  better  agency 
can  be  used  than  in  a  proper  attention  to  the  propagation  of  shade 
and  flowering  trees  and  plants.  And  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  do  his  share  in  promoting  the  common  good,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  interest  of  each  and  all  of  us  to  aid  tn  the  protection  and  propaga- 
tion of  our  forestry,  and  in  bo  doing  we  will  perform  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  the  example  must  tn  every  case 
bear  fruit 

Tlie  young  man  who  plants  trees  well,  can  provide  for  himself  one  of 
the  brightest  joys  of  life  in  observing  the  development  of  the  creation 
of  his  own  planting.  If  he  is  at  the  same  time  planting  well  the 
foundations  of  his  own  character  or  manhood,  he  may  never  tire  of 
watching  their  growth,  until  as  he  nears  life's  ending,  he  may  look 
upon  their  broad  and  sturdy  arms  and  heads,  pointing  Heavenward, 
still  expanding  and  extending  under  the  renewals  of  that  life  force 
that  comes  with  each  returning  springtime,  and  the  spiritual  in- 
fluences of  the  sunlight.  As  they  deepen  their  roots  and  extend  their 
growth,  so  he,  by  rooting  the  foundations  of  cluiracter  deep  and  strong, 
is  developed  into  a  broader  and  nobler  growth  of  manhood. 
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EDUCATION. 

BT  e.  B.  DIBHL.  Ufmtwr/nmi  BtOforA.  Btd/irrd.  Pa. 

The  onltivation  of  the  mini  may  justly  be  raDked  among  the  great- 
est benefits  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  Cultivation  or  education  is 
the  same  to  the  miud  of  man  as  the  sculptor's  chisel  is  to  the  block  of 
marble.  It  develops  all  the  latent  excellencies,  it  sets  forth  the  in- 
herent beauties,  that  had  otherwise  lain  dormant  and  unseen. 

Education,  in  the  first  place,  adorns  and  beautifies  the  mind  of  in- 
dividuals; it  fits  them  for  stations  of  usefulness  on  the  earth  in  their 
transactions  with  their  fellow  men;  it  gives  scope  to  the  power  of 
thought,  imparts  energy  to  the  mind,  and  spreads  beams  of  light  over 
it;  exalts  man  in  the  scale  of  existence,  spreads  before  you  the  map  of 
this  wide  world.  And  tell  me  where  the  benefactors  of  this  race  have 
lived;  has  it  been  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest  and  under  the 
conditions  of  savage  life?  Or,  has  it  been  in  the  temple  of  science,  the 
seats  of  learning,  and  the  abodes  of  refinement? 

Who,  permit  me  to  ask,  have  a  hand  in  justice  and  equal  rights, 
and  the  foundation  of  civil  government?  Who  have  conducted  with 
benignity  and  snccess  to  the  destructive  operations  of  war?  Who 
have  reared  the  standard  of  the  church,  and  carried  to  the  pestilential 
morasses  of  India  and  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  the  consolation  of 
pardon  and  salvation?  If  you  answer  as  you  ought  to  answer,  you 
will  say,  the  educated.  But  if  it  were  not  for  the  cultivation  of  our 
faculties  of  thought  and  our  power  of  reason,  we  as  a  nation,  would 
sink  this  day  in  the  same  vortex  of  degradation  that  characterizes 
the  Arab  of  the  desert,  or  the  Hottentot  in  liis  hut  But  -when  we 
speak  of  education,  we  would  not  wish  to  infer  for  a  moment,  that  we 
lay  all  the  stress  of  the  word  on  scientific  attainments.  To  cultivate 
the  mind,  that  is  to  store  it  with  all  the  knowledge  of  which  man  is 
capable  of  imparting,  apart  from  a  moral  culture,  would  resemble  the 
cultivation  of  a  field,  that  it  might  bring  forth  weeds  of  the  strongest 
growth. 

We  said  that  education  exalts  man  in  the  scale  of  existence.  Let 
me  turn  your  attention  to  the  fact  for  a  moment  Contemplate  a 
Cicero;  see  to  what  a  height  he  was  exalted  in  liis  day;  see  his  name 
handed  down  to  the  present  generation;  see  his  words  preserved  as 
standards  of  literature;  and  yet  he  lived  in  time  of  midnight  darkness, 
compared  with  the  present  time.  We  might  refer  you  to  equally  as 
illustrious  examples  among  the  ancients.  Revert  for  a  moment  to 
historians,  philosophers  and  sages,  and  inquire  whence  they  derived 
their  fame.  Again,  a  Pranl;lin,  at  one  stage  of  his  life,  the  poor,  ob- 
scure printer  boy;  view  him  in  another  stage  of  his  existence,  con- 
sulting with  the  wise  and  learned  of  other  nations.  He  has  become  a 
mighty  man,  not  indeed  with  the  sword  or  the  spear;  not  in  the  tented 
field;  his  voice  is  not  heard  among  contending  armies,  although  he 
may  justly  be  styled  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  independence^  -Ko:  he  ii 
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heard  in  the  council  of  France;  his  mighty  talents  are  able  to  ma^e 
an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  monardi  and  procure  h^p  for  the 
BufFering.  We  see  him  again  plajing  with  the  forked  lightning  of 
Heaven;  we  behold  him  extracting  this  element  from  the  clouds  and 
enclosing  it  in  a  vial.  Can  you  for  a  moment  view  these  facts  and 
say  that  education  does  not  exalt  man  in  the  scale  of  existence? 

Education  is  a  subject,  which,  in  this  oooinrtry,  is  ccmeidered  one  of 
moment  and  importance.  When  we  behold  the  colleges,  the  semin- 
aries end  the  vast  number  of  schools  which  have  been  spread  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
saying  that  it  is  a  subject  of  moment  and  impoi'tance.  It  is  a  subject 
that  has  been  looked  to  and  pursued  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 
We  see  men  in  all  ages,  from  the  creation  down  to  the  present  tifiie, 
searching  and  self-denying  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  that  which 
will  fit  them  for  all  business  in  life,  and  fit  them  for  being  more  useful 
to  their  fellow  men  and  their  countrji  and  to  the  furtherance  and 
propagation  of  Christianity.  Education  ever  was  and  ever  will  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  momentous  employments  of  the  human 
race.  We,  as  Americans,  ought  to  view  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings ever  conferred  upon  ub;  namely,  that  we  are  born  and  brought 
up  in  a  laud  of  liberty  and  civilization,  where  we  enjoy  all  the  liberties 
of  cultivating  and  improving  our  minds.  We  ought  to  appreciate  this 
privilege  and  lay  hold  of  every  means  in  our  power  to  aid  us  in  this 
grand  design.  The  mind  of  man  is  a  faculty  that  can  be  ameliorated 
by  no  other  means  than  by  training,  and  we,  as  inhabitants  of  this 
grand  republic,  ought  to  apply  ourselves  and  by  that  means  fit  our- 
selves for  performing  our  duties  as  citizens;  for  there  ie  no  peraon 
without  mental  discipline  who  can  support  the  liberty  and  good  of  our 
country;  for  education  truly  is  the  life  of  liberty.  We  boldly  aver, 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  mind  are  the  bulwarks 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  nation 
sunk  in  ignorance,  and  you  see  them  bowing  to  the  nod  of  a  tyrant; 
you  see  then  ahacided  in  bondage,  and  it  is  only  in  proportitm  to  the 
darkness  and  lack  of  mental  culture  that  the  conscience  of  a  man  can 
be  fettered;  for  when  the  lights  of  science,  truth  and  reason  breaks  in 
upon  the  soul,  it  must  and  will  inevitably  burst  the  chains  of  super- 
stition, cast  off  the  shackles  of  tyranny  and  assert  its  independence. 
We  have  turned  your  attention  to  the  conditions  of  a  nation  sunk  in 
ignorance  where  the  despot  bears  unlimited  8way.  Turn  your  atten- 
tion, for  a  moment,  to  our  own  happy  land,  and  ask  yourselves  this 
question:  What  made  it  so?  The  answer  is,  education.  Our  fore- 
fi.thers  who  planted  the  tree  in  this  western  hemisphere,  and  watered 
it  with  their  blood,  had  learned  that  they  were  created  for  nobler  pur- 
poses than  bowing  to  the  mandates  of  a  temporal  sovereign;  than 
yielding  their  liberty,  their  rights  and  the  privileges  granted  to  them 
by  the  Creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe.  Again,  why  are  we  not 
a  nation  of  idolaters?  Why  are  we  not  bowing  down  to  sticks  and 
atones?  Why  have  we  not  the  ponderous  wheel  of  judgment  rolling 
through  our  land  and  crushing  its  devoted  victim?  Why  have  we  not 
all  the  gross  idolatry  and  superstition  in  our  land  that  characterizes 
heathen  lands?  The  question  is  easy  to  answer.  We  have  the  fniition 
of  all  those  means  which  are  indispensable  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  of  the  human  mind.    We  have  the  word  of  ^e|fti^^^e.|^. 
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SAOTTATION  ON  THE  FABM. 

Bt  J.  J.  TBOUAB,  Mtmfcjr/njmCnmbrta,  CamllUnim,  Pa. 

By  waj  of  preface  to  this  paper,  I  will  explain  that  I  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  write  an  esaay,  as  that  term  applies  to  tlie  carefully  prepared 
papers  tSiat  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  read  by  the  members  of  this 
Board,  It  is  only  a  brief  and  plain  talk  on  the  subject  of  preserving 
and  restoring  health  on  the  farm.  A  subject  the  importance  of  which 
will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  it  does 
not  receive  the  attention  and  consideration  that  its  importance  de- 
mands. In  writing  on  this  matter,  I  address  myself,  with,  your  per- 
mission, to  the  young  men  of  this  andiencei  particularly,  thoae  who  have 
cast  their  lot  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  propose  to  make  farming 
the  business  of  their  Uvea;  and  as  an  apology,  to  those  who  will  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  me  with  little  profit  or  interest,  I  will  plead 
the  force  of  habit  acquired  by  an  experience  of  thirty-six  years  in 
the  school  room  in  talking  to  boys. 

Young  men  with  robust  health  aud  vigorous  constitutions  do  not, 
or  cannot  realize  how  easily  and  quickly  these  inestimable  blessings 
may  be  forfeited.  I  say  forfeited,  for  in  most  cases  the  loss  of  health 
is  attributed  to  some  violations  of  nature's  laws.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
commentary  upon  our  advanced  civilization  that  these  laws  are  not 
better  understood  and  practiced,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
momentous  importance  to  ourselves,  our  families  and  our  country  of 
a  sound  mind  and  healthy  body.  We  must  wonder— when  we  take 
time  to  consider  the  matter — at  the  little  interest  we  take  in  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  ourselves  and  families,  as  all  other  mat- 
ters of  economy  receive  close  and  careful  ntitentJon. 

We  are  constantly  devising  means  tc  improve  the  condition  of  our 
lands.  We  watch  with  zealous  interest  every  indication  of  increased 
fertility  or  deterioration,  in  our  field  and  meadcw.  We  study  to  dis- 
cover just  wha  t  elements  of  fertility  they  are  in  need  of,  and  we  hasten 
to  supply  them.  We  use  lime,  phosphates  and  manures  of  all  kinds; 
we  draw  largely  upon  chemical  science,  in  making  our  diagnosis  and 
supply  the  needed  medicine,  (so  to  speak);  all  this  to  keep  our  lands 
in  a  healthy  condition.  We  are  careful  not  to  overtax  or  neglect 
them;  in  fact,  we  watch  over  them  with  the  zealous  care  that  a  phy- 
sician bestows  upon  his  patients,  for  we  know  that  if  we  are  to  pros- 
per on  the  farm,  all  this  solicitude  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  same  is  tme  in  the  care  of  our  animals  and  machinery.  In  the 
case  of  the  former,  most  farmers  study  and  are  considerably  advanced 
in  veterinary  science  and  practice,  which  enables  them  to  treat  in- 
telligently any  disease  that  may  manifest  itself  among  his  herds.  Hfe 
takes  all  precautions  and  pains  to  promote  their  health  and  comfort, 
while  he  will  neglect  or  overlook  this  important  matter  in  the  case  of 
himself  and  family.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  -would  bestow  the 
same  care  upon  ourselves,  that  the  average  life  of  the  faTm%r.,wM^ 
20-7-9*  '     '        t.*^ 
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be  increased  vei?  materially  and  Ms  enjoymeDt  of  life  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  matter  of  preBerring  and  restorlDg 
health,  when  impaired,  should  be  one  of  the  princtpal  branches  of 
common  school  educatioo.  Our  excellent  system  of  schools  was  es- 
tablished, and  1  am  proud  to  say,  now  almost  supported  by  the  State, 
this  for  its  own  preservation  and  prosperity;  a  most  excellent  and 
wise  economy,  all  will  agree.  The  laws  enacted  for  its  goTcrnment 
amply  secures  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  our  children. 
They  require  the  study  of  all  the  branches  of  learning  necessary  to 
enable  the  student  to  enter  upon  and  succeed  in  the  many  and  varied 
avocations  of  life.  When  he  graduates,  he  is  versed  in  the  mysteries 
of  matematics,  accounts,  physloli^y,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  world  and  the  universe  in  general,  all  this  on  ac- 
count of  its  importance  to  the  State  and  the  citizen.  Now,  I  would 
ask,  "why  is  it  that  the  momentous  importance  has  been  overlooked 
of  incorporating  in  the  schedule  of  school  studies,  plain,  comprehen- 
sive training  in  sanitation  and  hygiene?"  "What  can  be  more  far- 
reactiing  in  its  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  a  nation?  Compare  an 
army  of  hardy,  stalwart  soldiers  with  one  of  puny  dyspeptics.  But  it 
is  not  as  soldiers  that  the  graduates  of  our  schools  are  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  community.  It  is  their  capacity  for  sustaining  continued 
hard  work  in  the  various  fields  of  labor  that  gauges  their  value  as 
citizens  of  this  great  country  of  hard  workers.  Instead  of  our  schools 
pi-omoting  these  results,  I  am  afraid  the  reverse  can  be  charged  to 
them  on  account  of  the  imperfect  and  faulty  heating  and  ventilating, 
construction  of  the  buildings,  along  with  the  wantcf  intelligent  care  of 
the  pupils  on  the  part  of  those  in  immediate  chaise  of  the  schoods.  It 
is  true  we  have  so-called  hygiene  taught,  but  so  far  as  practical  re- 
sults are  concerned,  it  is  of  little  value,  in  fact,  our  text  books  have 
but  one  subject,  the  deleterious  effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  pood 
enough  80  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  They  should 
teach  us  how  to  prevent  or  treat  a  cold,  fevers  and  the  many  diseases 
common  to  life  on  the  farm.  They  should  teach  us  how  and  what 
to  eat  and  drink,  how  to  dress,  cook  our  victuals,  make  our  beds,  sit, 
stand  and  walk.  How  to  take  care  of  our  eyes,  ears  and  our  teeth, 
h^.w  to  stop  bleeding  from  a  vein  or  artery,  how  to  resuscitate  in  case 
of  drowning,  suffocation,  sunstroke  or  fainting;  how  to  treat  snake 
bites,  frost-bitea,  stings  of  insects.  We  should  be  made  familiar  with 
antidotes  for  the  various  kinds  of  poison.  How  to  act  in  the  case  of 
emergencies  and  accidents,  promptly  and  intelligently.  What  suffering, 
loss  of  life,  time  and  money  would  be  avoided,  if  one-half  the  time  was 
given  to  this  subject  that  is  wasted  on  learning  the  populations  of 
cities  in  Asia,  the  location  of  nameless  streams  in  Africa,  auii  other 
geogi-aphical  work  that  is  only  learned  to  be  of  no  value  to  us? 

I  have  no  doubt  our  educators  will  recognize  the  necessity  and  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  course  of  study  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 
will  secure  its  adoption.  We,  farmers,  of  all  the  people,  would  be  bene- 
fited mostly  by  this  knowledge,  on  account  of  our  isolated  situations, 
making  it  impossible  to  promptly  receive  medical  aid;  also,  on  account 
of  the  unavoidable  hardships  and  exposures  incidput  to  our  vocation. 
In  the  meantime!  we  should  endeavor  to  acquire  by  all  means  within 
our  reach,  as  much  of  this  knowledge  as  possible.  , ,  , 
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Books  on  these  sabjecta  can  be  procared.  Ilie  alliance,  the  grange 
and  other  associations  of  farmers  can  easily  add  them  to  their  li- 
braries. We  have  in  every  community  medical  men  who  would  be 
willinp  to  attend  our  meetings  and  institutes  to  deliver  familiar  lec- 
tures, if  they  were  invited.  In  this  waywe  would  create  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  would  soon  prove  its 
value,  and  popular  demand  for  its  easy  acquirement  and  more  general 
diseemination  would  follow. 
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The  draining  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  has  been  practiced 
for  many  years.  The  ancient  Romans  found  it  necessary,  and  were 
the  first  to  use  pipes  made  of  earthenware  for  conveying  away  the 
superficial  water  from  their  lands.  In  England,  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  surplus  water  retained  in  cul- 
tivated lands  by  a  treatise  aa  this  subject,  in  1652,  by  Captain  Walter 
Blythe.  He  discovered  that  the  "Cold,  sperving  moyst  water"  (as  he 
called  it),  was  the  source  of  the  rush,  Sag  and  wild  grasses;  he  adopted 
drains  from  three  to  four  feet  deep  filled  with  stones  or  brush,  and 
covered  with  sods.  This  kind  of  drain  was  used  for  neariy  two  hun-  . 
dred  years. 

The  invention  of  a  machine  for  the  rapid  and  cheap  manufacture  of 
tile,  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweesdale,  about  one  hjindred  years  ago, 
marked  a  new  era  in  agriculture,  and  tbonaands  of  acres  of  land 
hitherto  of  little  value,  were  in  a  short  time  reclaimed  by  the  new 
system  of  draining,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  productive  and  valu- 
able of  any  land  under  cultivation.  The  importance  of  a  thorough 
system  of  drainage  cannot  be  over-estimated,  but  the  great  question 
to  be  decided  by  many  farmers  is,  "How  can  we  spare  the  money,  un- 
der the  present  depressed  condition  of  agriculture,  to  bring  about  this 
much  needed  Improvement?"  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  possible  for. 
us  to  drain  all  our  land  in  one  year,  or  five  years;  but  we  can  com- 
mence, and  by  doing  a  little  every  year,  we  will  soon  find  that  it  pays, 
and  then  we  will  work  faster.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  many 
farms  in  Pennsylvania  that  would  be  much  more  profitable  and  yield 
greater  returns  for  the  laboremployed,  if  the  owners  would  sell  out 
half  of  their  land,  and  invest  the  money  in  tile  drainage  on  the  other 
half.  I  would  advise  every  farmer  to  commence  at  once  and  drain 
one  field,  or  the  wettest  part  of  several  fields,  and  carefully  note  the 
resolL 
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Twenty-flve  years  ago  I  commeDced  draining  my  farm.  I  hired 
a  practical  ditcher,  right  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  1  thought  I  would 
go  slow.  I  let  a  job  of  200  rods  for  a  tnal,  and  soon  found  that  I  had 
much  to  learn.  I  made  many  very  expensive  mistakes,  but  the  results 
were,  nevertheless,  encouraging.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  land 
heretofore  comparatively  worthless,  producing  the  best  crops  on  the 
form.  My  first  mistake  was  in  trying  to  make  drains  with  the  stones 
that  were  in  great  abundance  all  over  our  cultivated  fields.  I  thought 
if  I  could  utilize  these  stones  in  making  them  answer  this  purpose, 
and  at  the  same  time,  get  them  out  of  the  way,  my  success  in  fann- 
ing was  assured;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  make  a  good,  substantial  drain  with  stones,  so  long  as  our  land 
was  infested  with  moles.  They  were  constantly  burrowing  down  into 
my  drains,  leaving  their  holes  so  that  during  heavy  showers,  the  soil 
was  carried  down,  filling  up  entirely  the  expensive  conduits  that  I 
had  made,  causing  a  dead  loss  of  all  my  labor  and  expense.  My  next 
experiment  was  with  tile,  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  When 
they  are  skillfully  laid,  I  consider  them  permanent.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  last  a  life-time  without  repairs. 

I  wiU  describe  our  method  of  making  tile  drains:  First,  find  the 
lofweat  point  for  the  outlet  of  the  main  drain;  if  it  is  to  run  through 
a  valley,  keep  it  at  the  lowest  point,  always  following  as  straight  a 
line  as  pOHsible.  There  should  be  a  fall  of  eight  inches  in  100  feet  in 
these  mains.  The  laterals,  or  cross  drains,  should  run  down  a  line 
with  the  steepest  descent,  and  should  be  of  a  uniform  grade,  when 
possible;  but  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  grade  to  one  not 
60  steep,  put  in  a  silt  basin  at  that  point;  for  if  any  soil  should  get 
into  the  tile,  it  is  sure  to  collect  there.  Tliese  silt  basins  are  made 
by  digging  a  pit  or  well,  about  two  feet  deeper  than  the  drain,  and 
Btone  it  up  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  of  the  ground,  leaving 
it  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measure.  The  water  fmm  the 
tile  is  discharged  into  these  little  wells  and  the  silt  or  soil  will  settle 
to  the  bottom  and  can  be  removed  as  occasion  requires;  they  are  very 
useful  in  examining  the  drains  to  see  if  they  are  working  properly; 
the  out-let  from  these  wells  should  be  two  or  three  inches  lower  than 
the  inlet.  They  should  be  covered  with  a  flat  stone  and  filled  to  the 
surface  and  the  spot  marked,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  found.  There 
should  always  be  a  fall  of  five  or  six  inches  to  the  one  hundred  feet 
in  the  lateral  or  cross-drains.  The  distance  apart  of  these  laterals 
and  the  depth  of  same,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  kind  of  subsoil 
that  underlies  your  field.  If  it  is  a  tenacious  hard-pan,  like  that  found 
in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  they  should  be  nearer  together  and 
not  so  deep  as  on  a  more  porous  sub-soil.  As  a  rule,  the  deeper  the 
drains,  the  less  number  will  be  required.  On  our  hard-pan  land,  the 
mains  should  be  three  feet  deep,  and  the  laterals  two  and  one-half, 
and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  apart,  according  to  circumstances;  if 
the  land  is  8pring,v,  they  will  need  to  be  nearer  than  when  the  ordin- 
ary rainfall  only  is  to  be  provided  for. 

Many  fields  are  so  situated  that  a  portion  of  the  same  will  be  very 
wet,  while  the  balance  is  comparatively  dry,  and  it  is  often  the  case 
that  a  single  drain  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus water  in  that  field.  These  wet  places  often  makes  it  necessary  to 
delay  several  days  in  the  spring,  the  preparation  for  a  crop,  or  these, 
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wet  Bpots  mnst  be  worked  when  entirely  unfit,  or  not  worked  at  all; 
in  either  case,  a  serious  loes  is  the  result,  but  when  these  places  are 
properly  drained,  they  frequently  become  the  most  fertile  of  any  part 
of  that  field.  The  increase  in  the  first  crop  has  been  known  to  pay 
three  times  the  actual  cost  of  the  improvements. 

In  digging  the  ditch,  we  usually  plow  two  furrows,  turning  the  soil 
in  opposite  directions,  using  two  horses  and  a  strong  plow.  After 
this,  we  follow  with  a  single  horse  and  a  No.  2  chilled  plow,  turning 
two  furrows  towards  the  centre.  This  soil  is  shoveled  out,  after  which 
the  single  horse  plowing  is  repeated  and  continued  until  the  required 
depth  is  nearly  reached,  when  the  pick  and  shovel  will  soon  complete 
the  job.  Care  must  he  exercised  that  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  may  be 
of  uniform  grade,  and  no  "ups  and  downs"  in  the  tile  draining.  In 
laying  tile,  a  V  shaped  grubhoe  is  necessary,  that  a  concave  grove  may 
be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  so  that  the  tile  will  not  roll,  or 
get  out  of  place. 

We  have  practiced  three  methods  in  covering  the  joints:  First, 
with  collars,  about  three  inches  long,  iarge  enough  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  tile  and  completely  cover  the  joints;  second,  using  cement 
mortar,  covering  ihe  joints  on  top  and  about  half  way  down  on  each 
side,  'niis  answers  an  excellent  purpose,  holding  the  tile  firmly  in 
place,  and  prev^ts  soil  from  getting  inito  drains,  and  is  many  thnes 
cheaper  than  collars;  third,  cover  with  small  stones,  placing  carefully 
so  as  to  prevent  soil  from  entering  the  joints;  either  way  is  effectual, 
if  well  done.  A  straight-edge  or  spirit  level  is  necessary  to  preserve 
a  uniform  grade.  Fasten  a  block  on  the  underside  of  level,  of  proper 
thickness,  to  show  the  pitch  desired. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  outlet  of  drains  be  regulariy 
attended  to,  that  there  may  be  a  free  dischai^e  of  water  with  no 
obstroction,  whatever.  Grass  and  weeds  will  often  ehoke  a  drain,  find 
soon  render  it  worthless.  The  roots  of  trees  will  sometimes  find  a 
drain,  enter  at  the  joints  and  fill  it,  thus  entirely  destroying  its  nse- 
fulness. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  tile  drainage:  First  the  temperature  of 
drained  land  is  very  perceptibly  increased.  Experiments  have  diown 
from  seven  to  ten  degrees  difference  in  favor  of  drained  land;  second, 
work  can  be  commenced  much  sooner  in  the  spring,  thus  lengthen- 
ing our  seasons,  often  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Many  farmers  have 
greatly  injnred  their  land,  by  plowing  and  harrowing  while  too  wet; 
the  damage  sometimes  amounts  to  more  than  the  crop  was  worth; 
on  drained  land,  this  can  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent.  Third,  water 
passing  rapidly  throufdi  the  soil  to  the  drains  below,  always  leaves  it 
loose  and  porous,  and  in  the  heart;  possible  condition  for  growing  crope; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  left  to  be  rapidly  evaporated  by  the 
Bun  and  wind,  the  temperature  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  soil  be- 
comes hard  and  lumpy;  a  poor,  unpaying  crop  is  the  result.  Fourth, 
land  thoroughly  under-drained  will  stand  a  long  continued  drouth 
much  better  than  land  not  drained.  In  drained  soil  the  air  penetrates 
much  deeper,  and  moisture  is  rapidly  condensed  from  the  atmosphere: 
but  on  undrained  land,  it  bakes  so  hard  that  tliere  is  no  circulation  of 
air  and  very  little  or  no  moisture  condensed.  The  light  rains  and 
dews  are  of  little  benefit.  Tlie  roots  of  plants  go  very  much  deeper 
on  drained  land,  and  are  thu9  enabled  to  reach  moisture  and  plant- 
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food  that  would  otherwlBe  be  lost  Drains  alao  prevent  to  a  great 
degree,  the  forming  of  a  hard  cmst  on  the  surface  after  each  heavy 
rain. 

Small  tiles  are  much  cheaper  than  lai^e  cues,  and  are,  aa  a  rule, 
jnat  as  effectual,  I  care  not  if  they  are  flushed  for  a  few  hourB  after  a 
heavy  rain.  They  are  thoroughly  washed  out  and  will,  in  a  short  time, 
be  able  to  can?  all  that  is  necessary.  Two  inches  for  main  drains 
and  one  and  one-half  inches  for  laterals  are  sufficient  for  most  land 
where  there  are  no  Bprings.  In.  very  long  drains,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  put  in  larger  tiles  a  part  of  the  way,  that  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
drfdna.  Every  man  must  use  his  own  judgment,  as  he  wiU  know  best 
the  amount  of  water  to  be  conveyed.  The  cost  of  tile  wiU  vary  slight- 
ly in  different  localities,  but  as  farmers  begin  to  use  them,  it  will 
stimulate  their  manufacture  and  tile  machines  will  be  introduced 
wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  tile.  The  cost  will  also  be  greatly 
reduced,  as  suitable  material  can  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  this 
State. 

While  we  consider  tile  draining  the  safest,  best  and  most  durable 
method,  yet,  very  wet,  swampy  land  may  be  effectually  drained  by  lay- 
ing an  angle-shaped  bos,  made  of  three  boards,  one  tliree  inch,  one 
four  inch  and  one  five  inches  wide,  nailed  securely  together,  in  any 
convenient  length.  The  joints  at  the  ends  should  be  covered  with 
flat  stones;  small  notches  can  be  cut  in  the  edge  of  one  board  to  let 
in  the  water,  once  In  two  or  three  feet,  but,  usually,  it  will  readily 
find  a  way  at  the  eaia,  and  the  joints  will  hardly  bewatertightwhen 
nailed  together  in  the  rough.  If  these  boxes  are  covered  with  hot 
coal  tar,  5iey  will  last  a  long  time,  perhaps  forty  to  fifty  years,  and  in 
very  wet  land,  much  longer.  The  out-let  of  all  drains  must  be  pro- 
tected by  using  wire  screens  to  prevent  mice,  snakes  or  anything  else 
from  entering,  thus  preventing  the  free  current  and  dischai^e  of  all 
water  collected.  The  inlet  at  the  upper  end  should  also  be  closed 
with  a  flat  stone  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  filling  drains  after  the  tile 
is  laid,  care  should  be  exercised  in  tamping  fine,  mellow  soil  around 
them  firmly,  avoiding  stones,  hai-d  lump  sods,  etc.,  for  the  first  two  or 
three  inches,  after  which  they  can  be  filled  with  a  plow,  road  ma- 
chine or  in  any  way  that  seems  best 

The  immediate  effect  of  draining  is  often  disappointing  or  mislead- 
ing. The  utility  of  drains  will  steadily  increase  for  several  years  and 
their  influence  will  extend  farther  and  farther  with  age.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  disintegrate  the  hard  and  unyielding  sub-soil,  and  grad- 
ually unlock  the  total  amount  of  insoluble  plant-food  therein  con- 
tained, making  it  avaUable  for  growing  crops,  I  know  of  no  other 
department  of  farm  improvement  that  promises  greater  results  for  the 
outlay,  in  these  times  of  general  depression,  than  a  wise  system  of 
draining.  From  henceforth  we  must  raise  better  crops  and  raise 
them  cheaper,  if  we  shall  successfully  compete  with  the  cheap  labor 
of  the  whole  world. 
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FEEDING-  OF  FRUIT  TREES.  ;        '        " 

BT  FRBDBRICK  JAUKEL,  Mmtitrfron  Blair.  BOaUatiburg.  P: 

Every  organic  being,  which  grows,  and  which  before  it  goes  to  de- 
cay or  dies,  endeavors  to  produce  specimens  of  its  own  kind,  must 
have  matter  of  some  Itiod  at  hand,  to  take  up,  or  feed  upon,  to  fulfill 
its  mission  and  perform  its  proper  functioDS. 

All  animal-life,  without  exceptions,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
Bubeist  or  feed  upon  plants;  and  the  great  work  of  plants  is,  to  mauu- 
facture  inorganic  matter,  into  organic  matter.  That  is,  plants  draw 
their  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  air;  matters  on  which  no  being 
belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom  for  any  length  of  time  could  subsist. 
The  functions  of  plants  are  therefore,  to  convert  these  elemwits,  taken 
from  the  soil  and  air  into  fqod  for  animals. 

At  the  first  glance,  it  seems  like  folly,  to  advocate  the  feeding  of 
fruit  trees,  when  all  over  this  continent  thousands  of  square  miles  are 
grown  over  with  the  finest  kind  of  forest  trees,  which  never  had  any 
addition  to  their  rations  of  food,  artificially  supplied.  And  yet  no  ob- 
serving farmers  will  deny  that  fruit  trees,  rationally  manured,  are  doing 
better,  and  are  more  renumerative  than  if  they  never  received  any. 

Generally,  forest  trees  grow  in  dense  masses,  shading  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow,  by  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  keep  it  moist  and 
refreshing.  The  leaves  and  dry  branches,  which  annually  drop  off, 
remain  directly  under  the  tree;  these  in  course  of  time  decay,  and  in 
this  form  enrich  the  soil,  with  elements  which  the  tree  needs  to  sub- 
sist upon,  and  also  to  grow.  Not  so  with  a  fmit  tree;  it  mostly 
grows  in  gardens  or  orchards,  unprotected  by  o^er  trees,  from  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer  and  the  cold  blasts  in  winter.  The 
ground  is  generally  bare  of  decaying  matter,  and  moisture  keeping 
vegetation. 

Only  too  often,  attempts  are  made  to  gnyw  farm  crops  of  some  kind 
in  an  orchard ;  leaves  and  other  litter,  which  might  decay  under  it, 
are  carried  off  and  the  tree  is  robbed  of  that  nourishment,  which  na- 
ture provided  for  it  The  soil  under  the  tree,  if  not  cropped,  and  not 
being  mulched,  becomes  hard;  the  moisture  brought  to  it,  by  dew 
rain  or  snow,  has  no  chance  to  penetrate  the  soil,  but  is  quickly 
evaporated  or  drained  off.  without  giving  the  tree  any  benefit,  what- 
ever. Again,  a  fruit  tree  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  product  of  culture 
and  science.  Not  only  do  we  expect  that  it  grows  like  a  tree  in  the 
forest,  produce  roots,  branches  and  leaves,  b«t  we  also  expect  that  it 
bear  every  year  a  large  quantity  of  luscious  fruit. 

The  baring  of  fruit  changes  the  condition  between  a  fruit  tree 
and  a  forest  tree;  off  a  fruit  tree,  we  gather  and  carry  away  almost 
every  year,  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  which  is  wholly  composed  of 
soil  and  air,  which  elements  the  tree  has  absorbed  during  the  season, 
worked  into  proper  matter,  and  stored  away  to  Huhsist  upon  In  the 
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fntnr&  By  a  contiDoed  reduction  of  elements,  which  the  tree  has  gath- 
ered from  the  soil,  and  stored  away  in  leaves  and  fruit,  for  future  use, 
if  practiced,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  soil  ia  becoming  poorer  and 
the  tree,  not  finding  nourishment,  must  suffer  for  want  of  it  It 
would  follow  that,  all  the  elements  or  nourishing  matter,  which  in 
shape  of  fruit  we  take  away  from  a  tree,  must  be  returned  to  the  soil 
in  some  other  form,  so  that  the  tree  may  continue  to  find  nourishment, 
grow  and  bear  fruit. 

Any  soil,  no  matter  how  rich  naturally,  must  get  poorer  of  certain 
elements,  if  for  years  planted  with  one  and  the  same  crop,  provided 
□0  manure  is  added,  which  contains  the  elements  consumed  by  the 
growing  plants.  Fruit  trees  growing  for  years  on  one  and  the  same 
spot,  will  draw  from  the  soil  those  elements,  which  it  is  in  need  of,  to 
produce  wood,  leaves  and  fniit.  The  tree  grows  larcer  every  year, 
and  every  year  it  produces  more  wood,  leaves  and  fruit.  To  do  that, 
it  must  have  every  year  more  and  more  elements  to  work  up;  it  is 
fixed  to  the  soil,  and  that  soil  within  its  reach  becomes  daily,  more 
and  more  depleted  of  those  elements,  which  nature  has  provided  for  it, 
which  the  fruit  grower,  carries  away  in  shape  of  fruit,  and  which  he 
to  assist  nature,  must  return  to  the  soil,  although  it  be  in  a  different 
form.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  tree  cannot  find  elements  Bufflcient  to 
form  bnds  and  at  the  same  time  mature,  a  crop  of  fniit.  The  fruit  win 
be  dronning  off  before  it  is  mature,  and  the  result  will  be  a  small  and 
unsalable  crop;  the  fmif  ofpower  not  onlv  losine  his  profit,  but  fre- 
quently and  especially  during  a  lontr-continned  drontrht,  many  of  his 
trees,  for  the  law  of  nature  cannot  he  violated  with  impunity. 

To  supply  the  frnlt  trees  with  needed  elements,  or  in  other  words,  to 
give  them  manure,  to  supply  the  soil  with  fertility,  is  a  problem  which 
the  farmer  or  fmit  grower  has  to  solve.  The  (lulckest  and  best  way 
to  solve  It,  and  In  a  practicnl  manner,  would  be  the  application  of 
stable  mannre,  whifh  could  be  spread  under  the  tree  as  far  as  the 
branches  extend.  The  elements  contained  in  it  will  be  carried  down 
into  the  soil  bv  rain  or  snow,  nnd  will  be  within  reach  of  the  rootlets 
of  the  tree.  The  straw  or  litter  will  serve  as  a  mulch;  it  will  keep 
the  soil  under  the  tree  In  a  moist  state,  and  the  fmit  tree  would  grow 
under  the  same  odvantaeeons  condition  as  a  tree  in  the  forest.  Tint 
has  a  fniit  erower  snfllclent  (luantitles  of  staWe  mannre  to  give  a 
cood  coat  of  it  to  all  his  trees  when  needed?  If  he  has  not.  this  proh- 
lero  stares  him  In  the  face;  he  must  look  about  for  some  substi- 
tutes, but  before  usine  any  substitute,  must  answer  for  himself  "ome 
verv  imnortant  questions.  The  first  question  to  answer  would  be: 
What  kind  of  elements  and  what  nuantttien  of  It.  must  a  fruit  tree 
have,  to  erow  or  construct  its  own  body?  The  second  nnestion :  What 
kind  of  elements  and  what  quantities  of  It,  mnst  a  fruit  tree  have  to 
bear  and  mature  a  profitable  croi>  of  fmit,  and  the  same  time  be  in  a 
condition  to  prepare  and  form  fruit  buds  for  the  comine  yeartf  crop? 
And  third:  What  kind  of  elements,  and  what  onantUies  is  a  fmit 
tree  capable  or  able  to  extract  from  the  soil  or  gather  from  the  «Irf 

Chemical  science  has  taught  us,  that  all  plants,  without  exception, 
are  composed  of  combustible,  orennic  matter — stuff  that  wtll  hum  and 
become  lost  to  our  senses— and  non-combustible  or  mineral  matter 
stnfT  which  will  not  bum — so-called — ashes. 

All  treeg  and  vegetables.  In  fact,  all  plants  consist  of  four  timple 
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elemeDts,  which  are:  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and 
iu  order  that  a  tree  may  grow  or  increaee  and  bear  fmlt,  i^ese  ele- 
ments must  be  in  existence  and  within  reach  of  it  Three  of  these 
elements  are  always  present,  within  reach  of  the  tree  it  may  olrtain 
them  without  the  aid  of  man;  these  are,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon. Oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  sapplied  by  atmospheric  actions,  mcb. 
as  dew,  rain  or  snow.  Carbon,  in  its  solid  fonn,  a  mineral;  in  the 
form  of  gas,  a  deadly  poison;  in  a  dilated  form  it  is  always  present 
in  the  air.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  absorb  or  inhale  it,  the  rays  of  the 
son,  or  the  action  of  light,  assist  the  tree  to  digest  it,  and  prepare  it, 
to  serre  as  a  nonnshment  for  plant  life.  It  is  produced  continually, 
in  sufficient  quantities,  chiefly  by  the  breathing  of  animals.  These 
three  elements,  as  long  as  animals  exist,  and  dew  and  rain  or  aaow  is 
falling  down  upon  as,  will  always  be  in  sufficient  quantities,  necessary 
to  sustain  plant  life. 

Otherwise,  however,  it,  with  the  supply  of  nitrogen,  which  forms 
the  body,  the  skeleton  or  bone  structure  of  a  tree  or  plant,  it  is  ex- 
isting in  different  and  varied  combinations  such  as  kali,  lime,  natron, 
magnesia.  Iron  chlorids,  snlphnric  acid,  potash,  cdlica,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  combinations  are  present  in  most  any  soil,  and  also 
often  in  sntQclent  qaantities;  if  Uie  proper  proportions  of  these  ele- 
ments present,  are  snch,  that  they  are  soluble  and  in  a  condition  for 
the  rootlets  of  a  tree,  to  take  hold  of,  and  carry  it  into  the  trunk, 
branches  and  leaves,  to  be  worked  ap  there  into  wood,  leaves  and 
fruit,  no  artificial  addition  of  these  elements  would  be  required  to 
make  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

The  most  important,  and  frequently  the  most  wanted  elements  in 
onr  soils,  are,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  kali  and  lime.  A  light,  sandy 
soil  is  generally  deficient  of  them  while  a  heavy  soil  may  frequently 
contain  lime  in  different  combinations  amply  sufficient  for  plants  to 
feed  upon. 

Soils  consisting  of  decomposed  granite,  basalt  trachyt  porphyry  or 
gneiss  contain  alwnys  plenty  of  lime;  it  is,  however,  for  want  of  other 
elements,  or  insufficient  access  of  atmospheric  actions,  not  soluble, 
and  for  that  reason  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  used  as  plant  food, 
although  atmospheric  actions  are  ioceaaantly  at  work  to  cause  decom- 
positions and  form  other  and  different  elements  calculated  to  serve  as 
plant  food. 

A  striking  example  we  have  in  our  lime-stone  ridges,  which,  by 
being  limed,  attain  a  high  state  of  fertility  nnd  yield  good  crops  of 
cereals,  clover  and  com,  while,  if  we  would  lime  a  lijfht,  snndy  soil, 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  would  be  lost;  tlie'llme  would  find  noth- 
ing to  act  upon  and  would  be  of  no  value,  whatever. 

Nitrogen  in  its  different  forms,  will  penetrate  the  soil  by  the  aid  of 
snow  and  rain,  by  the  aid  of  micro-OT^anisin,  present  in  all  legumi- 
nous or  clover-like  plants.  These  have  at  the  end  of  their  roots  a  lit- 
tle sack  or  bnlblet,  in  which  they  store  nitrogeneons  matter,  which 
the  plant  for  its  own  nourishment  has  gathered  from  the  atmosphere; 
and  which,  if  the  plant  by  the  actions  of  the  plow  or  cultivator  is  de- 
stroyed, while  in  a  crowing  state,  becomes  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and 
is  in  n  proper  condition  to  be  used  by  other  plants  for  food.  As  It 
would  be  dangeroos  to  frequently  plow  an  orchard  while  in  a  growing 
eondition  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  clover  and  allowing  the 
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trees  to  feed  upon  the  surplus  nitrogen  gathered  and  stored  np,  by  it, 
we  mast  think  of  other  means,  by  which  "we  can  d)ea[4y  put  into  the 
soil  nitrogen,  potash,  kali  or  phosphoric  acid. 

When  planting  an  orchard,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  soil  is 
in  a  fair  state  of  cnltivation.  The  holes  to  plant  the  trees  shonld  be 
made  as  large  as  possible,  and  before  planting  shonld  be  filled  half 
full  with  bones  and  all  other  kind  of  rubbish  which  will  decay;  after 
that,  the  roots  of  the  young  tree  should  he  well  spread  out,  and  care- 
fully imbedded  in  good  top  soil.  For  four  or  five  years,  or  until  the 
tree  comes  into  bearing,  it  will  find  sufBcient  nourishment;  it  grows 
also  under  the  same  condition  as  a  forest  tree;  it  produces  nothing 
but  leaves  and  wood,  but,  whenever  it  comes  into  bearing,  it  requires 
more  nourishment,  and  those  elements  which  are  taken  from  it  in 
the  shape  of  fruit  must  be  returned  to  the  soil,  in  such  a  form,  that 
the  tree  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  it,  in  short,  to  feed  upon. 

If  we  consider  the  enormotis  qaantities  of  fruit,  which  a  healthy, 
vigorous  tree  will  bear,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ia  removed, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  without  any  scientific  investigation, 
that  something  should  be  given  to  the  tree  in  return.  To  loosen  the 
soil  under  and  around  a  tree,  either  by  the  use  of  the  hoe  or  shallow 
ploughing,  compels  moisture  to  remain,  and  a  moist  soil,  one  sat- 
urated by  water,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  will  soon  assert  its 
beneficial  infiuence  on  the  growth  of  a  tree.  The  air  carrying  with  it 
divers  elements  is  permitted  to  penetrate  to  the  roots.  No  tree,  how- 
ever, can  live  for  any  length  of  time  alone  on  air  and  water.  Hoeing 
and  shallow  ploughing  is  very  good,  but  elements  which  have  been 
carried  away  in  tie  shape  of  fruit  must  be  returned. 

We  know  to  a  nicety,  the  elements  or  ingredients  of  the  ashes  of 
most  of  our  fruit.  The  average  composition  of  the  ashes  of  apples  in 
a  dry  state,  consist  of:        


The  average  compoeition  of  the  aahes  of  pears,  in  a  dry  state,  differ 
some  from  that  of  apples,  and  consist  of: 
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We  notice  at  once,  that  apples  contain  less  kali  and  phosphoric 
acid  than  pears,  but  both  contain  a  lai^e  quantity  of  these  two  ele- 
ments or  ingredients.  These  the  tree  has  gathered  from  the  soil,  and 
whenever  we  take  away  the  fruit,  we  take  with  it  these  substances, 
and  thereby  impoverish  the  soil  to  that  extent  Nature,  following 
eternal  laws,  will  not  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  decompose  and 
make  ready  another  supply  for  the  tree  to  feed  upon,  to  gain  strength 
to  ripen  a  crop  of  fmit  and  to  form  fruit  buds  for  a  crop  of  fruit  the 
next  year.  Hence,  the  fruit  grower  must  come  to  its  assistance,  and 
take  to  it  the  required  amount  of  food.  If  that  is  not  done,  the 
maturing  fruit  on  the  tree,  will  consume  all  the  nourishment  the  tree 
can  gather.  Nothing  is  left  for  the  new  fruit  buds  to  form,  and  the 
result,  no  fmit  the  next  year.    This  accounts,  to  some  extent,  for  ttie 
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reason  that  many  orchards  will  only  hear  every  alternate  year.  OT 
coQTBe,  there  are  many  more  causes  to  bring  about  ttus  alternate  fruit 
bearing,  but  lack  of  nourishment  is  the  chief  of  them.  To  remedy 
this  unfortunate  state  of  non-bearing,  the  fruit  grower  must  feed  his 
treea  With,  him, 'the  application  of  the  needed  quantity  of  stable 
manure  is  out  of  the  question.  He  has  not  got  it  Ue  cannot  keep 
cattle  enough  to  make  it  himself.  To  buy  and  haul  it  for  two  or  three 
miles,  is  a  very  costly  operation,  because  stable  manure,  as  it  com- 
monly is  met  with,  and  as  it  will  be  shown  further  on,  has  not  the 
manurial  value  which  our  grandfathers  believed  it  had,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it,  we  are  compelled  to  use  artificial  fertilizers,  containing 
the  most  important  substances  in  concentrated  forms. 

The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  soil,  upon  which  is  to  be  planted  an 
orchard,  is  paramount  to  the  fruit  grower.  As  a  rule,  the  soil  in  an 
orchard  should  be  like  a  sponge;  capable  of  absorbing  lai^e  quanti- 
ties of  water,  without  losing  its  capacity  for  proper  drainage.  Kot 
often  is  such  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  met  with.  A  gently  sloping 
hillside  sometimes  contains  these  requirements,  but  more  often  we 
have  to  put  the  soil  in  proper  conditions  to  suit  our  purpose.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  heavy  clay  soil  may  be  made  mellow  and  improved 
by  the  application  of  freah  horae  manure,  while  a  light,  sandy  soil  is 
much  bCTieflted  by  an  application  of  wdl-rotted  cow  manure.  The 
reasons  for  it  are  obvious. 

To  show  the  actual  value  of  some  different  kinds  of  manures,  witb- 
bnt  taking  into  consideration  the  mechanical  actions  it  will  have,  if 
placed  into  the  soil,  I  quote  from  Meyers'  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and 
find  that  — 
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PigeoD  mannre  is  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and  contains: 
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Stable  manure  as  hauled  on  the  land,  ia,  however,  not  all  fertility; 
a  lai^e  proportion  of  it  la  straw  or  other  material  which  has  been 
used  for  bedding  under  the  animals.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  straw  or  other  material  contained  in  the  manure  is  of 
great  importance;  it  adds  greatly  to  the  decomposition  of  it. 

We  notice,  that,  when  Uie  pile  of  manure  is  beginning  to  heat,  a 
regular  fermenting  process  takes  place.  This  fermentation  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  formation  of  bacteria,  by  which  the  fertilizing  substances 
contained  in  the  manure  are  worked  up  into  water,  nitrogen  or  am- 
monia, and  other  substances;  while  much  of  this  is  lost  by  leakage  or 
evaporation,  yet  the  mineral  substances  left  behind,  are  in  such  a 
fortunate  soluble  form,  that  plants  can  take  them  up  readily  for  food. 
This  gives  the  stable  manure  its  great  value,  besides  the  mineral  sub- 
stances contained  in  it  Again,  this  heating  process,  fermentation, 
or  the  workings  of  bacteria,  changes  fmmed  ammonia  into  saltpetre, 
and  now,  stable  manure  tskcn  into  the  orchard,  is  perfect  plant  fo«  " 
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and  if  applied  in  Bufflcient  quantities,  there  is  nothing  better  to  keep 
an  orchard  in  a  health;  and  bearing  condition.  Now  let  aa  look  for 
a  minute  at  the  question  of  supplying  a  Bubstitnte  for  this  valuable 
stable  manure  by  the  use  of  an  artificial  fertilizer.  The  first  thing  a 
farmer  or  fruit  grower  has  to  consider  is  the  purchasing  expense  for 
this  substitute;  secondly  what  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  use,  and 
if  used,  when  is  the  right  time  to  apply  it? 

Not  all  commercial  fertilizers  at  present  in  the  market,  are  fit  or 
profitable  to  be  used  in  an  orchard.  Many  of  them,  in  proportion  to 
substances  required  by  fruit  trees,  contain  too  much  of  either  sul- 
phuric acid,  saltpetre,  natron  or  chlorites.  If  these  snbstances  are 
not  in  proper  proportion  to  each  other,  or  in  proportions  required  for 
the  trees  to  feed  upon,  that  proportion,  or  the  surplus  of  it,  is  lost, 
and  the  fruit  grower  has  uselessly  spent  money  for  substances  which 
he  has  no  use  of.  Not  only  are  these  substances  wasted,  but  some  of 
them,  especially  a  surplus  of  chlorites,  if  frequently  applied,  will  work 
a  positive  injury  to  fruit  trees;  and  never  ^ould  a  surplus  of  chlorites 
be  taken  to  young  trees,  growing  in  nursery  rows.  It  will  destroy 
their  usefulness  altogether. 

In  my  opinion,  a  concentrated  fertilizer  for  fniit  trees,  either  ap- 
ples or  pears,  should  contain  besides  other  elements,  at  least  from  14 
to  20  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  about  50  per  cent  of  lime  in  its 
different  compositions.  Phosphoric  acid,  applied  in  that  proportion  to 
lime  will  not  act  so  quick,  and  last  longer.  As  we  find  it  mostly  in 
compositions  of  superphosphates,  it  acts  too  quick  for  our  purpose. 
The  use  of  superphosphates  is  an  orchard,  should,  however,  not  be  dis- 
carded. If  applied  to  trees  in  a  liquid  state,  when  the  fruit  begins  to 
shape  itself,  it  will  at  once  force  a  quick  and  vigorous  growth.  It  can 
be  used  to  great  advantage  in  berry  patches;  if  mixed  with  stable 
manure,  so  much  the  better.  In  orchards  of  dwarf  pears  on  quince 
roots,  apples  on  paradise  or  doucin  stock,  superphosphate  can  be  used 
to  great  advantage,  because  these  trees  Iiave  their  feeding  roots  very 
near  the  suriace  of  the  soiL 

Space  will  not  permit  me,  to  discuss  the  different  mineral  substances 
as  needed  for  plant  food  in  their  proper  proportion,  and  their  affinity 
to  each  other,  to  make  them  soluble,  for  plants  can  only  take  up 
mineral  matter  in  a  liquid  form,  if  I  am  permitted  to  use  this  expres- 
sion. But,  I  may  adi^  phosphoric  acid  and  kali,  a  salt,  soluble  in 
water,  nearly  free  from  other  substances,  will  be  consumed  by  plants 
almost  completely;  chloride,  kali  andsulphnric  acid  have  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  lime,  before  they  are  soluble  in  the  soil.  Lime  is  a 
great  absorbants  of  acids.  If  kali  is  wanted  in  soil,  phosphoric  acid  is 
of  no  use;  again,  if  a  certain  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  wanted,  neither 
kali  or  phosphoric  acid  can  be  brought  to  action,  and  to  a  condition  to 
be  available  for  {dant  food. 

In  an  orchard  of  bearing  trees,  a  reserve  or  surplus  of  phosphoric 
acid,  kali  and  lime  should  always  be  present  in  the  soil;  unleached, 
hard  wood  ashes,  the  most  natural  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees,  contains 
these  substances  in  proper  proportions,  and  if  not  too  dear  in  price,  as 
compared  with  other  fertilizers,  should  be  laniely  used  in  orchards, 
and  a  favorite,  weak  tree  can  be  easily  coaxed  into  a  nice  and  thrifty 
growtii,  by  frequent  applications  of  liquid  stable  manure,  which  never 
^ould  run  from  the  stable  except  into  the  tank  or  barrel  of  every  far- 
mer who  calls  a  tree  his  OTvn.  ^^  i 
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Fmit  treea,  as  well  as  other  organic  beings,  mnst  hare  an  occasional 
change  of  diet;  tlieir  food,  as  we  liave  seen,  is  a  veritable  composition 
of  different  substances.  Fruit  trees  wliich  are  not  sufBcientlj  fed  with, 
proper  nourishmeut,  cannot  bear  an  annual  crop  of  good,  marketable 
fmit  They  are  weak.  Budden  changes  of  the  weather  affect  them 
much.  In  this  starring  and  weak  condition  they  become  an  easy  prey 
to  insects;  fungus  and  other  diseases  are  their  constant  ailment 

Vigorous,  healthy  trees  will  resist  these  attacks;  the  raTages  of  in- 
sects will  diminish  and  diseases  become  less.  They  will  withstand  dis- 
turbing influences  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
in  summer,  and  sudden  thawing  and  freezing  in  winter.  Damages  to 
the  bark  caused  by  insects,  heat  or  frost  are  healed  over  quicker, 
and  besides  all  this,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  work  in  an  orchard  filled 
with  healthy,  growing  trees? 

Another  qut^stion,  which  might  be  asked  is,  how  much  fertilizer  and 
of  what  composition  should  a  tree  receive  per  year?  can  be  an- 
swered from  the  result  of  scientific  investigations,  which  have  aBce^ 
tained,  that  an  apple  tree,  about  15  or  20  years  old,  in  thrifty  and 
healthy  condition,  shading  with  its  branches  from  60  to  100  square 
feet  and  occupying  with  its  roots  Just  that  much  space,  will  produce 
in  one  year  about  40  pounds  of  leaves,  24  pounds  of  wood  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  300  pounds  of  fruit.  To  form  or  manufacture  this 
quantity  of  wood,  leaves  and  fruit,  the  tree  would  have  to  abstract 
from  the  soil  about  300  grammes;  (a  gramme  equal  to  15,433  grains 
troy);  of  nitrogen,  200  grammes  of  kali  and  CO  grammes  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  This  will  serve  as  a  base  for  the  quantity  of  stable 
manure  or  artificial  fertilizer  an  apple  tree  should  receive  in  one 
year  for  its  feed.  The  production  of  leaves,  wood  and  fmit  requires 
that  quantity  of  mineral  substances. 

Fmit  trees  well  supplied  with  nourishment  will,  in  return  and  with 
thanks,  give  to  the  fruit  grower  an  abundance  of  beautiful,  luscious 
fruit,  delightful  to  look  upon,  delicious  to  eat  and  fill  his  pocket  with 
shining  gold. 


DELUSIONS. 

BT  W,  S.  H.  RIDD1.II.  Mimlitr from  Butltr.  ButUr,  V>. 

Delusions,  fancied  or  optical,  are  so  frequent  as  to  be  worthy  of  but 
Blight  notice  wiien  we  are  looking  for  the  causes  of  our  discomfort, 
although  in  either  case,  often  quite  hard  to  understand.  It  is  a  histo- 
rical fact  that  the  people  of  the  Canary  Islands  lived  long  under  an 
optical  delusion,  in  the  belief  that  to  the  Westward,  on  certain  clear 
days,  they  could  see  a.  vast  island  with  lofty  moontains  and  deep 
valleys.  So  real  was  this  apparition  that  its  discovery  became  the 
object  of  several  expeditions,  although  its  pursuit  was  found  to  be  the 
following  of  a  phantom.  Others  follow  delusions  of  fancy  in  their 
ambitions,  their  pleasures,  their  luxuries  and  their  appetites.  None 
of  these  so  seriously  effect  the  public,  and  particularly  the  great 
canse  of  agriculture,  as  the  fancied  grievances  presented  to  the  consti- 
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tuenti  of  the  agricnltiiral  portionti  of  oar  country  by  tbe  offlce-seeUng, 
political  demagogue. 

In  a  country  whoee  foundation  principles  are  buUt  aix>n  the  bot- 
ereign-lj  of  the  individual,  it  is  expected  that  the  love  of  liberty  dioold 
enshrine  every  heart,  and  that  the  passion  for  national  freedom  should 
be  the  noble  feeling  of  every  patriotic  citizen.  That  these  pduciples 
and  this  form  of  virtuous  patriotism  should  be  made  Bulraerve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  demagogue,  in  placing  opportunity  and  power  in  his  grasp, 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  made  the  grounds  of  criticism  against 
self-restraint  and  self-government,  wliich  are  the  very  elements  of 
liberty.  Cursed  with  all  the  selfishness  of  satan,  the  political  dema- 
g(^:ue  seeks  his  own  enfranchisement  through  the  perversion  of 
principle,  the  distending  of  facts,  and  the  violation  of  good  faith  with 
his  fellows.  He  avows  his  principles  sometimes  by  denouncing  the 
benevolence  of  the  rich,  in  their  donations,  for  public  purposes, 
whether  for  the  indigent  or  for  the  industrious,  whether  it  be  a  park 
in  which  the  weary  may  inhale  the  fresh  air  and  revel  among  nature's 
choicest  gifts,  her  plants  and  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs,  or  whether 
it  be  a  public  librarj',  where  the  stan'ed  mind  may  be  repleni^ed  and 
broadened;  the  principles  of  purity  and  freedom  enlai^ed,  or 
whether  it  be  an  institutiou  of  learning,  endowed  with  professorship 
in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education. 

Again,  we  find  this  demagogue  averring  his  principles  in  the  de- 
nunciation of  every  form  of  corporation  at  whose  door  he  lies  all 
the  evil  that  betides  the  counby,  or  city;  if  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  he  charges  even  crop  failures  on  the  faithlessness  and 
greed  of  corporations.  Many  years  ago,  such  men  even  became 
members  of  the  legislature  by  the  delusive  ailments  they  made 
to  farmers.  They  sometimes  received  their  suffrages  under  prom- 
ises of  reducing  the  burden  of  taxes  with  which  the  husband- 
men were  loaded,  and  of  compelling  corporationB  to  bear  the 
dmres  of  taxes  which  properly  belongs  to  them,  so  that  the  tax  of  the 
farmeU  may  be  lightened.  "Why  should  farm  lands  be  so  heavily 
taxed?"  With  this  kind  of  argument,  so  full  of  fair  promises  and 
good  resolves,  legislators  have  been  dected.  Had  the  unsuspecting 
countryman  who  listened  to  the  dnnagf^nes  and  these  arguments 
been  aa  careful  to  inform  himself  of  the  truth  of  these  aas«iions  as 
he  was  anxious  that  be  should  be  bettened  by  the  promised  legisla- 
tion, he  would  Imve  convinced  himself  of  either  the  dishonesty  or  igno- 
rance of  the  man  for  whom  he  voted,  and  who-  if  he  got  to  the  legia- 
lature,  'would  not  only  wipe  out  the  great  grievance  of  tax-burdened 
farm  lands  and  put  a  limit  on  corporatins  which  would  compel 
them  to  yield  to  the  demands  or  his  constituency  as  against  the  rest  of 
mankini^  but  in  addition  would  pass  a  law  compelling  everybody  to 
to  buy  farm  produce  at  higher  prices.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and 
must  convince  the  fair  and  honest  minded  man.  This  over-bunlened, 
land  tax,  anti-corporation  argument  is  the  delusion  I  want  particularly 
to  refute.  To  do  so,  I  refer  to  Hie  statement  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1893,  as  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Auditor  General.  In  that  document,  against  which  there 
can  be  no  chaise  of  inaccuracy,  the  amount  of  money  coming  into  the 
State  treasury  from  all  sources  is  shown  to  be  something  over  *f  19,- 
000,000. 
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What  port  of  this  comes  from  tlie  land  of  the  State?  B7  an 
Act  of  the  I^slatnre,  dated  Febmary  23,  1866,  section  4,  farm  lands 
are  exempted  from  taxation  for  State  purposes.  What  part  of  this 
lai^  sam  is  charged  to  tie  personal  property  of  the  farmer?  By  an 
Act  of  the  liCgialatnre  dated  later,  the  farmer's  live  stock,  carriages 
gold  watches  and  fumitnre  are  also  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
tax  for  State  parposes.  By  an  Act  of  Legidature  dated  still  more  re- 
cently, alt  persons  who  have  money  at  interest  mast  pay  a  fonr-mill 
tax.  If  the  farmer  is  so  fortnnate  as  to  be  a  money-lender,  he  is  in  that 
case  one  of  the  "All  persons,"  and  maat  therefore  pay  tiie  fonr  mill  tax 
on  his  loans,  and  is  burdened  JQst  that  much  with  State  tax.  But  the 
law  does  not  compel  him  or  any  other  man  to  be  a  money-lender.  If 
the  farmer  has  a  thousand  dollars  in  hank,  the  State  does  not  ask 
him  for  any  share  of  it;  but  when  some  person  comes  to  him  and 
says,  "I  want  to  bny  a  jyiece  of  land  from  my  neighbor  and  I  want 
one  thousand  dollars  for  two  or  three  years,"  he  says  to  him,  "all  right, 
you  will  have  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  six  per  cent,  interest,  the  four 
mill  tax  to  the  State."  His  necessities  are  such  that  he  readily  agrees 
to  do  BO.  Tbe  man  who  borrows  the  money  scarcely  ever  complains; 
he  goes  into  the  contract  with  his  eyes  open;  the  lender,  after  taking 
a  mortgage  on  the  farm  the  man  had  and  the  piece  be  bought,  and 
compelling  the  borrower  to  pay  attorney  fees  for  examination  of  title 
and  recording  the  mortgage,  does  the  complaining,  and  will  vote  for 
any  fellow  who  will  promise  to  relieve  him  of  the  payment  of  the  four 
mill  tax  to  the  State. 

The  farmer  is  taxed  by  the  State  again  when  he  bays  land  and  pats 
his  deed  on'  record;  he  most  pay  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  to  the  State, 
rnien.  if  he  dies  a  bachelor  (having  jilted  a  half-dozen  young  ladles), 
and  leaves  a  nice  farm,  the  State  does  impose  a  pretty  heavy  penalty 
for  this  very  bad  condnct.  But  the  Commonwealth  gives  him  his 
choice  of  single  hleesedness  or  married  joys.  Of  this  collatetral  tax, 
no  man  whose  estate  is  chanred  with  it  has  ever  been  heard  to  com- 
plain after  its  payment.  If  the  farmer  dies,  leaving  direct  heirs, 
they  must  pay  a  small  State  tax  on  the  settlement  of  his  estate, 
being  the  same  whether  the  estate  is  large  or  small.  What  taxes  are 
authorized  that  harden  our  farmers  so  much?  School  tax,  to  educate 
the  ehildren  of  themselves  and  neighbors;  poor  tax  to  support  the  in- 
digent and  unforhmate;  road  tax  to  mend  the  roads  over  which  they 
must  travel  to  enjoy  life;  county  tax  to  pay  the  expenses  of  courts 
and  county  officials  and  the  maintaining  of  public  buildings,  bridees, 
elections,  etc.  Does  the  State  return  to  the  counties  anything?  $5.- 
500,000  is  distributed  in  the  several  counties  for  schools.  The  judges' 
salaries  are  all  paid  by  the  State;  county  superintendents'  salaries 
are  paid  hy  the  State,  also  the  salaries  of  our  legislators,  while  the 
salaries  of  congressmen  are  paid  hy  the  United  States.  Where  does 
all  this  money  come  from?  Farm  lands  and  farm  stock  do  not  pay  any 
of  it  The  Auditor  General's  report  shows  that  it  comes  from  the 
corporations  of  the  country.  The  county  of  Bntler,  whose  chief  indus- 
try is  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  recrfves  from  the  State  overtdxty-flve 
thousand  dollars;  in  addition,  the  normal  school  of  the  county  has  re- 
ceived from  the  State  treasury  over  fifty-two  thousand  dollars  in  tiie 
way  of  appropriations  and  aid  to  pnpils  and  graduates,  making  over 
$100,000  which  an  agricnltuial  county  gets  direct  from  the  State 
treasury.  Into  which  she  pavs  the  small  sum  of  $10,775  aa  Stato.tax  on, 
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personal  property,  bat  nothing  on  lier  farm  lands.  Other  connties 
receive  the  aame  liberal  share  of  the  State's  funds.  But  some  will 
Bay,  "wliile  your  figures  may  be  correct,  taxes  are  very  burdensome, 
nevertheless."  I  answer,  "Yon  do  not  need  the  promised  legislation 
of  the  political  demagogue  to  reduce  them."  No  legishitlon  for  that 
purpose  is  needed.  Every  township  can  make  its  poor  tax,  its  road 
tax,  and  its  school  tax  lower  if  they  wish  to  do  so  under  the  law  as 
it  exists.  Every  county  can  reduce  its  millnge  by  Ireeping  down  ex* 
penses,  and  while  it  is  neither  wise  nor  prudent  to  make  tliese  reduc- 
tions in  taxes  and  thus  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation  at  the  expense  of 
the  rising  generation,  by  limiting  their  education  and  opportunities, 
the  indigent  in  what  little  comfort  they  do  have,  or  to  deny  the  public 
the  use  of  fairly  kept  highways  to  travel  over,  it  is  plain  that  these  se- 
ductive promises  and  delusive  arguments  in  the  mouth  of  every  polit- 
ical demagogue  have  dlssntisfled  many  of  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
lanrely  because  they  bo  readily  grasp  at  fair  promises,  and  because 
their  labors  prevent  them  from  spendinc  the  required  time  in  making 
examinations  for  themselves.  And,  again,  the  report  of  the  financial 
mnditlnn  of  the  Rfate  is  not  circulated  among  them  as  it  should  be. 
With  wholesome  sanitary  laws,  a  revenue  system  lo  replen'rti  the  State 
treasury  mainly  fram  the  corporations  of  the  State,  with  power  to 
regulate  the  municipal  tax  rates  and  levies,  the  seeds  of  dissntinfac- 
tion  among  farmers  on  the  tax  question,  are,  in  the  main  groundless, 
as  compared  with  the  taxes  paid  by  other  portions  of  the  community. 
I  am  fully  coeni7,nnt  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  popular  view  of  this 
question,  hut  it  is  borne  out  by  the  proofs  In  the  case  and  the  premises 
uTKin  which  the  question  is  presented.  The  same  line  of  nrtrument 
discomfits  the  laborer,  who  is  thus  arrayed  agfiinst  his  employer,  and 
the  public  has  been  warned  of  the  miility  conflict  in  store  for  labor 
and  capital.  American  citizenship  is  not  encouraged,  nor  is  the  prob- 
lem of  self  government  streucthened  hv  the  n^e  of  these  ariniments. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "Ttie  ravs  of  Liberty's  torch  are  the  beacon 
lltrhts  of  the  world;"  and  under  a  gnvernment  founded  upon  all  that 
"liberty"  leasts  of.  o^  that  "freedom"  comprehends,  and  where 
Liberty's  torch  welcomes  to  homes  and  citizenship  people  of  all 
countries,  duty  compels  the  genuine  patriot  to  forget  self  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Insfitufions  which  guarantee  to  liim  protection  of  life  and 
property,  to  look  upon  the  britrht  si'de  of  futurity,  to  revel  In  the 
glories  of  a  united  country  with  as  good  a  government  as  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  having  its  inequalities. — its  seemintr  inconsistencies, 
caused  more  by  the  lack  of  appreciation  and  unfaithfulness  to  the 
generous  laws  passed  for  our  protection,  than  any  defects  they  con- 
tain. 

At  the  point  which  civilization  has  reached,  the  cost  of  living  in 
its  fullest  enjoyment  has  correspondingly  increased.  The  expenses 
<k  the  govemment,  State  and  municipal,  have  been  enhanced, 
l^e  education  Tyhich  enabled  our  fore-fathers  to  do  the  work 
of  their  lives  -would  be  of  little  use  to  the  protrressive  man  of  today; 
the  roads  over  which  they  traveled  would  be  ill-stilted  to  the  vehicles 
of  today.  Why,  then,  be  disturbed  by  the  predictions  of  the  dema- 
gogues whose  patriotism  is  measured  by  his  desire  to  hold  office,  and 
to  assist  in  making  laws  without  reference  to  the  community  of  inter- 
ests in  the  make-np  of  our  industries,  simply  to  carry  out  delusive 
promises,  assail  corporations,  and  challenge  their  influence  against 
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every  measure  he  presents?  How  would  legislation  be  effected  if  onr 
farmer  legislators  would  aco^t  the  civilities  of  corporations  in  tiie 
spirit  of  thankfulness,  extend  to  liieir  repreBentatives  the  olive 
branch  of  peace,  and  consider  wisely  the  mutual  relations  of  both,  in 
the  legislation  asked  for,  instead  of  asaumiug  that  because  a  ooRpora- 
tion  asks  legislation,  they  ought  of  necessity  oppose  it,  and  in'  turn  re- 
ceive the  enmity  and  opposition  by  the  defeat  of  measures  whidi  they 
ask  at  the  hands  of  the  very  men  they  expect  to  annihilate?  The  inspi- 
ration wliich  actuates  the  demagogue  unfolds  his  selfishness  in  his  en- 
deavors to  carry  out  his  purpose;  in  fact,  unfits  him  to  act  as  a  guide 
to  civilization.  Hia  efforts  impede  progress  and  his  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice everything  for  self-aggrandizement,  create  distrust.  At  hia  door 
the  unrest  and  troubleBomebittemese  against  capital  may  be  laid.  It 
ia  safe  to  say,  however,  using  the  language  of  a  celebrated  speaker, 
tbat  "uDder  the  benign  influencea  of  enlightened  law-making  and 
law  abiding  liberty,  the  problema  of  capital  and  labor,  poverty  and 
property  will  work  themselyes  out  satisfactorily." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FABMERe'  SONS  AND  DAUGHTEBS. 

Bt  Db.  N.  C.  SCHABFrBB,  auvrintmOmt  of  PutUi  Inttnettm.  Hamibum.  Pt. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  greatest  problem  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  the  boy,  with  one  exception,  namely:  the  girl.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  the  problem  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  but  shall 
confloe  oursolves  to  that  portion  of  it  which  confronts  the  rural  dis- 
iricts  of  IVonsylvania.  Nor  ia  this  part  of  the  pmblem  as  comprehen- 
sive as  m.iny  suppose.  Only  one-flfth  of  our  population  is  engaged  in 
agriculture;  tlie  reinnining  fonr-flfths  are  engaged  In  other  occupa- 
tions, and  may  be  said  to  live  in  the  larger  villages,  towns  and  cities. 

In  the  last  decade  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  increased  more 
rapidly  rhan  Hiat  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  yet,  the  last 
triennial  assessment  ^ows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  taxables  in 
many  rural  districts.  In  the  last  century,  Alexander  Hamilton  la- 
mented the  reluctance  of  our  people  to  move  to  the  cities.  He  pre- 
dicted that  our  nation  could  not  attain  greatness  until  there  was  a 
change  in  public  tJiste.  Had  he  lived  until  the  closing  decade  of  this 
century,  his  most  ardent  wish  in  this  respect  would  have  been  more 
than  gratified. 

Strong  men  are  bred  in  the  country;  then  they  move  to  the  cities 
to  find  a  field  for  the  display  of  their  powers.  The  statement  was  re- 
cently made  that  all  the  bank  presidents  of  New  York  city  were  coun- 
try boys.  When  Washington  (Hadden  addressed  his  famous  circular 
to  the  hundred  most  succpssful  business  men  in  Springfield,  )lassa- 
chiisetts,  upwards  of  eighty  replied  to  it,  and  sixty-nine  stated  that 
their  early  days  bad  been  spent  in  the  country. 

If  the  claim  that  so  many  of  our  merchant  princes  and  other  lead- 
ers in  the  city  were  once  country  lads,  is  founded  In  fact,  there  must 
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be  SOTnetMag  in  the  tranquil  conditions  of  countiy  life  that  is  con- 
dacive  to  the  derelopment  of  braioB,  and  vigor,  and  strength  of  char- 
acter. Civilization  reminds  one  very  moch  of  the  fable  of  Antaens. 
When  Hercules  wrestled  wifii  thia  giant  athlete,  he  found  that 
Antaeus  regained  hia  strength  as  often  as  he  touched  his  moUier 
earth.  But  when  Herculea  succeeded  io  lifting  him  up  and  sundering 
hifl  contact  with  the  soil,  he  soon  conquered  him.  History  teaches 
that  agriculture  lies  at  the  basis  of  national  prosperity;  that  races  go 
to  ruin  when  their  contact  wifli  the  soil  is  destroyed.  With  the  de- 
cay of  agriculture,  in  the  states  of  Greece  and  Kome,  and  tie  growth 
of  cities,  the  political  habits  and  social  purity  of  the  maaeeB  underwent 
a  decided  change  for  the  worse.  With  justifiable  alarm,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  according  to  the  last  cenaus,  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
population  in  the  United  States  dwells  in  large  towns  and  cities,  and 
that  in  many  places  the  most  progressive  part  of  the  rural  clasEfes 
have  moved  to  the  large  industrial  centres.  In  Pennsylvania  the  ten- 
dency toward  the  larger  centres  of  population  seems  to  have  been  In- 
tensified to  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  Netherlands,  where  four-fifths  of 
•^e  population  dwell  in  towns  of  over  2000  inhabitants. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  many  forces  which  have  con- 
spired to  produce  this  effect,  but  no  doubt  a  partial  though  by  no 
means  adequate  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  feind  of  education 
which  has  been  jdven  in  our  raral  schools.  The  instruction  UfiiCTio 
given  has  created  alt<^ther  false  ideals  of  success,  and  false  notions 
of  ihe  relative  advantages  of  country  and  city  life.  T^e  city  is  held 
op  na  possessing  advantag*^  and  comforts  and  chances  of  preferment 
which  the  country  does  not  possess.  Ibe  few  who  go  from  the  country 
to  the  city  and  there  achieve  eminence  and  success,  are  held  up  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  eountiy  lad,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  his 
ambition  and  his  7*fll  in  study;  the  thousands  who  fail  and  who  eke 
out  a  scanty  subsistence,  living  from  hand  to  month,  are  never  heard 
of  until  a  financial  and  industrial  crisis  robs  them  of  employment'aud 
throws  them  and  their  families  upon  the  charity  of  the  public. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  those  who  start  in  business  are  said  to  fail; 
rural  life  shows  no  such  percentage  of  failures.  When  the  price  of 
wheat  and  meat  Is  low,  the  farmer  may  not  realize  much  on  his  pro- 
ducts; but  he  and  his  wife  and  children  have  something  to  eat, 

"But,"  exclaims  some  one,  "nine-tenths  of  our  farms  are  mortgaged 
for  all  they  are  worth."  A  statement  of  this  liind,  if  reiterated  again 
and  again,  is  at  length  accepted  aa  true  by  most  people,  without  further 
investigation.  A  writer  in  the  "American  Agriculturist"  has  recently 
examined  the  census  of  1890,  and  he  finds  that  more  than  seventy 
(70)  per  cent  of  our  American  farms  are  fully  paid  for,  and  less  than 
thirty  (30)  per  cent,  are  mortgaged.  The  average  mortgage  represents 
only  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  farm  upon  which  it  is  secured.  The 
total  amount  of  the  farm  mortgages  is  hardly  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
value  of  all  our  farms.  In  1880  nearly  one-flfth  of  the  mortgage  in- 
debtedness rested  on  farms;  but  in  1890  farm  mortgages  represented 
only  one-aeventh  of  the  country's  indebtedness  on  real  estate. 
According  to  fleo,  K.  Holmes,  the  indications  are  that  final  figures  will 
show  that  over  two-thlrda  of  our  four  and  a  half  millions  of  farms  are 
owned  free  of  debt,  and  that  all  the  mortgages  on  actual  farms  in  the 
whole  United  States  today,  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  one  year's  hay 
crop.    A  wide-spread  discussion  of  liieee  facts  at  school,  at  the  farm- 
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en'  iQfltltiite  and  to  print,  should  cause  a  reTnlsion  of  public  seatiment 
favorable  to  agriculture. 

We  do  not  hare  at  hand  the  figures  for  Penn^lTania.  Probably  the 
statistics  are  not  as  turorable  as  those  of  other  parte  of  the  Union, 
for  in  some  of  our  counties,  farms  have  recently  been  selling  for 
less  tlian  their  assessed  vaiaation.  N^evertheli^BB,  a  very  careful 
State  Senator,  who  has  loolced  into  the  sherifTs  sales  of  farms  in 
Lancaster  county  during  the  past  year,  ventured  the  assertion  that, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  failures  were  due  to  speculation  in  other 
lines  of  busiuesa.  Listen  to  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Bonrd  of 
Agriculture,  and  you  will  reach  the  conclusion  that  some  of  them  either 
malce  big  proUts  or  tell  big  yams.  A  practical  dairyman  near  Harris- 
burg  has,  by  the  use  of  Babcock's  test,  weeded  out  his  poor  cows  and 
substituted  better  ones  until  he  has  increased  the  average  weekly 
production  of  his  dairy  of  fifty  cows  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  each 
pec  week;  and  he  further  claims  to  have  done  this  without  the  con- 
sumption of  any  more  food.  Instances  can  easily  be  cited  to  show 
that  by  putting  brains  as  well  as  toil  into  the  boU,  some  farmers  get 
a  rich  return  in  money. 

The  yearly  statement  of  one  of  the  market  gardens  near  Paris 
sounds  as  fabulous  as  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  garden 
was  two  and  one-quarter  acres  in  extent,  the  rental  was  about  f  175.00 
per  acre,  15  men  were  employed,  and  yet  the  profits  considerably  ex- 
ceeded ^,000.00.  Our  rapidly  growing  centres  of  population  will  in  no 
long  time  give  us  districts  similar  to  the  suburt^n  regions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris.  In  tills  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
France  teaches  agriculture  in  her  public  schools.  The  object  lessons 
and  drawing  in  the  lowest  grades  relate  to  farm  products.  The  rural 
sdiools  have  a  school  garden  attached,  in  whidi  practical  lessons  are 
given  to  pupils  from  seven  to  nine  yeaiB  of  age.  Older  pupils  receive 
more  advanced  lessons. 

Teachers,  as  a  rule  are  the  most  conservative  peo^de  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  seldom  place  a  just  estimate  upon  any  tliiuking  out- 
side of  the  traditional  branches  of  study.  Is  there  not  as  much  effec- 
tive thought  displayed  in  a  good  crop  of  early  potatoes  as  in  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  in  circulating  decimals?  Did  the  dairyman  not  show 
as  much  good  thought  in  the  management  and  increase  of  his  dairy 
product  as  Hegel  did  in  the  production  of  liis  philosi^hy  of  history? 

TSie  first  great  test  of  good  teaching  is  found  in  good  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  All  thinking  is  a  process  of  comparison. 
Hence  the  prime  condition  of  good  thinking  is  dear,  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  things  to  be  compared.  And  this  is  precisely  the  point 
where  many  a  pupil  is  shipwrecked.  A  Boston  boy  was  asked  the 
aze  of  a  cow.  He  replied,  "As  big  as  a  finger  nalL"  "Hie  country  boy 
knows  better  than  "Uiat  But  ask  him  whether  a  cow's  horns  are 
above  the  ears,  below  the  ears,  liehind  the  ears  or  in  front  of  the 
ears,  and  yon  will  find  equal  ignorance  of  things  which  be  at  least 
might  hare  observed.  A  few  judicious  drawing  lessons  would  for  ever, 
cure  ignorance  of  that  sort,  by  opening  the  pupil's  eyes  to  the  environ- 
ment on  the  farm.  TVhy  not  let  the  object  lessons  turn  upon  the  real 
things  with  which  the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  must  be  con- 
versant if  their  toil  and  thought  ane  to  make  farming  lucrative?  Why 
not  tell  tiie  boy  of  great  agriculturists  when  he  studies  the  hisbny  ot 
Ills  owvt  and  ottier  lands?  He  been  of  Wellington  and  his  battles, 
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but  never  a  word  of  Townsend  and  tlie  Norfolk  rotation  of  crops.  He 
henrs  of  Gladstone  and  Ms  speeches,  but  never  of  Bakewell  and  his 
improved  breeds  of  stocks.  He  reads  of  BoBCoe  Oonkling  and  hia 
management  of  political  conventions,  but  not  of  the  man  who  did  more 
for  New  York  tiian  Roscoe  Conkling — we  refer  in  all  eerlousness  to 
Jesse  Williams,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  cheese  factory  and  built 
the  first  one  at  Eome,  New  York,  in  1S51.  Our  pupils  read  about  the 
pioneers  who  fought  and  cheated  the  Indinns,  but  how  few  have 
beard  of  tlie  pioneers  ia  improved  methods  of  farming,  whose  services 
to  hiimnnity  entitle  their  statutes  to  occupy  conspicuous  places  in  the 
temple  of  Fame? 

If  these  facts  are  to  l>e  instilled  in  the  minds  of  our  framerB*  sons 
and  daughters,  if  the  secrets  and  principles  of  agriculture  which  are 
now  known  to  a  favored  few,  shall  be  made  as  familiar  to  our  country 
boys  and  girls  as  are  now  the  facts  and  principles  of  mathematlcid 
aud  physical  geography,  once  known  to  but  a  few  leading  men  at  the 
great  universities,  then  the  one  thing  that  is  needed  attove  evwything 
else  ia  letter  teachers  and  longer  terms  in  our  rural  scliools.  Every 
sane  man  admits  that  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  are  seldim 
acquired  if  not  learned  in  childhood,  should  be  taught  first.  Every 
teacher  knows  that  the  time  during  which  some  boys  and  girls  find 
the  schools  open,  is  rarely  sufficient  to  give  them  a  taste  for  good  liter- 
ature, and  to  teach  them  the  essentials  of  a  common-school  education. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  thirteenth  among  her  sister  States  in  length 
of  sdiool  term.  Is  she  thirteenth  in  resources  and  material  wealth? 
With  the  exception  of  West  Virginia,  the  States  bordering  her  on  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west  have  a  longer  term.  In  violation  of  the 
plalD  letter  of  the  law,  the  minimum  term  of  six  months  is  subdivided 
into  a  summer  and  a.  winter  term,  whereby  some  farm  hands  get  but 
two  or  three  months  schooling  each  year.  Is  there  a  single  southern 
State  that  does  not  give  its  colored  children  better  school  facilities 
tban  that?  Does  the  South  think  more  highly  of  its  negro  boys  than 
Pennsylvania  of  her  white  children?  A  youth  living  in  one  of  these 
divided-term  districts  can  be  excused  for  migrating  into  the  city  in 
tie  hope  that  even  if  his  golden  hours  for  study  are  forever  gone,  his 
posterity  may  enjoy  school  advantages  equal  to  those  whict  are 
offered  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

There  are  some  things  which  the  School  Department  can  not  ex- 
plain. Some  districts  levy  no  school  tax,  whatever.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-tlu-ee  (133)  districts  pay  less  in  teachers'  salaries  than  the 
State  gives  them  for  the  support  of  the  schools  Most  of  these  dis- 
tricts have  but  a  six  months'  term.  In  the  long  run,  can  this  be  any- 
thing but  a  suicidal  policy  for  the  agricultural  districts?  When  the 
next  Legislature  meets,  will  the  cry  not  come  from  the  cities  that  the 
country  districts  have  been  receiving  more  money  than  they  need,  that 
ft  larger  diare  of  the  appropriation  should  go  to  the  cities  which  with 
increased  taxes  and  the  annual  erection  of  new  school  houses,  still 
find  it  impossible  to  provide  as  many  seats  as  there  are  children  to 
be  educated?  May  not  the  corporations  claim  that  they  have  been 
taxed  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  Commonwealth?  A  part  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  is  obtained  by  taxing  widows'  thirds  and  the  money  which 
guandians  have  loaned  out  for  tiie  benefit  of  their  wards.  May  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  not  justly  claim  a  retnm  im  the  diape  of  better 
■ohools  and  longer  terms? 
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It  IiOB  been  said  tbat  a  poor  lawyer  Is  too  dear  at  any  price.  A  poor 
teacher  is  too  dear  aa  a  gitL  Where  a  poor  teacher  is  employed,  the 
children  lose  golden  hours  and  golden  opportunities;  their  taste  for 
study  and  desire  for  knowledge  is  destroyed,  and  the  salary  paid  is 
public  money  wasted.  But  all  the  blame  should  not  be  cast  upon  the 
poor  teacher.  The  State  College  furnishes  a  libraiy  on  agricaUure, 
consisting  of  fifteen  volumes,  for  {18.04;  but  what  teacher,  earning 
from  twelve  to  thirty  dollars  for  six  months,  can  afford  to  purchase 
such  a  library?  Moreover,  there  are  districts  in  Fennsylrania  where 
the  farmer  taxes  himself  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  for  each  son  and 
daugliter  in  order  to  procnre  for  them,  at  boarding  school,  an  educa- 
tion in  branches  which  might  be  taught  at  home  if  the  best  teachers 
were  employed,  and  township  high  schools  were  established  and  main- 
tained. The  farmer  whose  acres  are  free  from  debt  may  afford  this 
expenditure,  but  the  tenant  who  farms  "on  shares,"  is  unable  to  send 
his  children  away  to  school;  hence  they  grow  up,  having  poor  school 
advantages,  with  no  knowledge  of  how  to  make  farming  pay;  and  is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  move  to  the  cities  in  quest  of  better  schools  and 
more  lucrative  employment? 

The  following  measures  and  remedies  deserve  careful  discnsaion  and 
adoption,  in  so  far  as  they  are  feasible  and  practicable: 

1.  An  agitation  that  will  create  in  the  public  mind  the  belief  that 
on  a  farm  there  is  nothing  more  valuable  than  the  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters. 

2.  The  purchase  of  a  small  library  on  agricultnre,  such  as  the  State 
College  furnishes  for  118.0-1.  This  would  not  be  half  as  expensivev  - 
and  might  be  made  ten-fold  more  useful  than  the  expensive  charts 
which  many  school  boards  have  been  led  to  bay. 

3.  The  employment,  in  rural  districts,  of  teachers  with  enongh 
training  to  show  the  application  of  elementary  science  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Enongh  instruction  might  be  given  to  awakes  in* 
terest  and  thought  in  the  direction  of  successful  farming. 

4.  The  lecturers  who  speak  before  farmers'  institutes  might  visit 
the  schools  and  show  how  object  lessons  can  be  given  in  their  special 
line. 

5.  Follow  the  example  of  Prance  in  fixing  a  time  when  ngricultttie 
shall  form  a  part  Of  the  school  curriculum  in  country  districts^ 

fi.  Ascertain  whether  any  industries  have  been  brought  to  Pennsyl- 
vania whose  property  is  exempt  from  all  direct  and  indirect  taxation 
for  school  purposes,  thereby  obliging  the  farms  and  other  real  estate 
to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  those  employed  in  these 
industries,  and  if  so,  equalize  the  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

7.  When  schools  are  so  small  that  a  teacher  must  be  hired  for  less 
than  a  dozen  pupils,  give  directors  the  option  of  paying  for  the  daily 
transportation  of  these  pupils  to  other  school  houses,  thus  iucrensing 
the  attendance  at  each  school  to  a  reasonable  nnmber,  and  making  the 
hiring  of  the  best  teacbers  possible.  This  plan  has  been  followed  in 
Massachusetts  with  good  results. 
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STBUCTDKE  OF  ROADS. 


Mj  ■.  R.  DOWNING,  Membtr-al-l 

Allow  me  to  give  yoa  In  a  brief  paper  our  receipt  for  what  we-esteem 
a  "good  road."  Please  remember,  first,  that  the  best  roads  cannot  be 
built  witiiont  machinery,  crusher,  sieve,  roller,  engine,  etc.,  for  the 
reason  that  fine  and  hai^  rubble  and  chipplngs,  equal  to  clean  grarel, 
for  eurfaciog  and  binding,  are  essential.  Cover  the  old  pike,  the 
etoaes  of  whidi  have  become  fixed  or  wedged,  with  these  chippings, 
and  you  will  realize  the  necessity  for  them  in  making  smooth  roads. 

The  earth  formation  should  be  rounded  aod  ledged  at  Bide%  with 
centre  raise  of  i  inches  for  16-foot  width  road.  On  this  foundatioD 
lay  a  base  of  6  inch  blocks  by  hand,  wedging  cavities.  An  even  base 
will  save  metal.  Boll  this  base  from  sides  to  centre.  Od  the  base, 
lay  a  6  inch  thickness  of  small,  hard,  uniform  rubbles  This  rubble  is 
the  road.  The  blocks  are  but  the  base  of  the  road.  Citizens  of  our 
county  are  now  traveling  over  the  base  of  the  old  Conestoga  and  Lan- 
caster pikes.  The  limestone  or  soft  superstructure  has  passed 
away.  Thus  many  of  them  cry  out  ag^nst  hard  roads,  saying,  'Ve 
want  no  m<»?e  pikes." 

Koll  the  rubble  after  rains  from  sides  to  centre.  Then  cover  with 
a  sli^t  coat  of  bank  sand,  clear  of  clay,  and  over  all,  distribute  li 
to  2  &ches  of  chippings.  Roll  when  wet,  from  sides  to  centre.  Place 
two  energetic,  skillful  men  at  the  dump.  One  indolent,  indifferent 
man  will  coat  the  township  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  mile  of  road,  in 
that,  failing  to  spread  the  metal,  and  that  too  evenly,  more  than  nec- 
essary will  be  required  and  the  road  will  hold  water. 

Becrush  the  h^^  rubble;  for  hard  stone,  a  strong  cruder  and  a  16 
horse-power  engine  are  required.  When  surfacing  the  Lancaster  pike 
from  Berwyn  to  Philadelphia,  the  Lancaster  Improvement  Company 
freighted  their  hard  metal  from  Bergen  Hills,  near  Jersey  City,  not- 
withstanding the  road  adjoins  a  Buccession  of  limestone  quarries. 

The  lees  taxpayers  charge  for  hauling,  the  more  road  can  be  built; 
weighing  every  load  at  the  crusher  will  save  contention,  unfairness 
and  money.  For  an  even  or  descending  grade,  two  horses  are  not 
needed.  The  speediest  teams  should  lead.  The  supervisor  who 
fearlessly' adhered  to  an  economic  plan  is  the  more  sure  of  re-rfection, 
notwithstanding  selfish  cries  and  complaints.  He  has  the  quiet,  fair 
loving  people  back  of  him.    If  he  scares,  be  is  gone. 

(To  find  the  number  of  perches  of  stone  required,  multiply  length, 
width  and  thickness  of  road  in  feet  and  divide  by  24.75.) 

^e  cost  of  a  road  depends  upon  length  of  haul,  texture  of  rocfc, 
wages  for  teams  or  men. 

A  word,  too,  as  to  the  law  governing  township  loans  for  roads.  Our 
procedure  under  this  law  was  as  follows:  A  series  of  meetings  were 
held  for  discussion.  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Biddle,  of  Delaware  county, 
gave  us  the  result  of  their  road  operations  under  loans.  Finally,  when 
we  were  sure  of  enough  backbone  to  make  the  venture  go,  we  called  a 
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meeting  to  decide  as  to  wheUier  onr  empenisora  should  call  an  Sec- 
tion, and  if  so,  to  determine  tlie  amonnt  of  loan  and  designate  where 
it  stLould  be  expended. 

The  meeting  -was  held  and  b;  a  majority  rote,  the  supervisors  were 
directed  to  call  an  election.  A  committee  of  five  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  township  reported  in  favor  of  a  J30,000.00  loan,  and  named 
where  the  hand  road  should  be  built.  This  report  was  adopted.  Our 
supervisors  then  made  affidavit  to  the  court  as  to  our  township  val- 
uation, debt,  if  any,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  loaned  and  its  per- 
centage of  lien,  and  petitioned  that  a  vote  be  had  at  the  time  of  our 
township  election,  which  the  court  granted.  The  election  was  then 
advertised  by  our  Buperviaors,  such  advertisements  containing  state- 
ment of  amount  of  loan  aslced,  its  percentage  of  valuation,  the  absence 
of  debt,  time  and  place  of  election. 

At  the  polls,  tickets  were  voted  "For  a  road  loan  of  f30,000.00,"  or, 
"Against,  etc."  A  majority  "For"  prevailed.  The  count  was  returned 
in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  prothonotary.  The  ballots,  however,  were 
returned  to  the  court  and  counted  by  the  judges,  the  ballots  being 
accompanied  by  afQdavits  of  our  election  officers  that  the  vote  was 
made  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Assembly  governing  such  election. 
Tte  court  decreed  in  favor  of  the  loan. 

As  soon  as  the  decree  was  made,  the  oldest  bank  of  Oiester  county, 
offered  us  par  for  our  bonds,  agreeing  to  allow  us  the  principal  as 
we  wanted  it,  to  pay  off  as  we  wanted,  excepting  that  we  should  pay 
the  entire  debt  in  thirty  years,  and  offering  again  to  engrave  our  bonds 
without  cost  to  the  township.  The  bank  is  now  holding  these  bonds, 
simply  as  a  good  reserve  investment. 

It  may  be  that  tbree-fourtlis  of  this  audience,  even  flve-sizths  of 
it  will  say,  "no  mortgage  for  roads."  If  eo,  I  am  sure  there  need  be  ' 
notiiing  between  us  of  ill.  I  have  given  you  what  I  honestly  believe 
to  be  truth.  It  would  have  been  cowardice  in  me  to  withhold  it  from 
you,  foj-  after  all,  was  not  the  Union  saved  by  a  mortgage?  The  mort- 
gage is  as  powder;  if  we  risk  it  too  far  it  will  blow  ns  up;  but  rightly 
handled,  it  has  laid  up  and  cut  out  steel  ways  that  are  the  woof  and 
chain  of  inter-communion  and  welfare;  it  has  gone  down  for  precious 
ores  and  built  cities.  It  is  back  of  heat,  light  and  transit;  homes  and 
churehes,  education,  science,  agriculture  and  civilisation.  As  we 
moibidly,  perhaps,  tremblingly  cry  out  against  the  mortgage,  how 
can  we  help,  kind  friends,  seeing  all  this — how  can  we  help  honestly  to 
acknowledge  the  service  of  the  mortgage? 

If  East  Goshen  had  waited  until  tnxes  became  uniform  and  all 
people  paid  for  roads  who  eAiould  pay;  if  we  had  denied  ourselves  sim- 
ply because  we  might  make  the  bicycle  boys  happy,  wlio  after  all  that 
is  said  and  may  be  said  of  them,  subscribed  in  part  a  gift  to  us  of 
$2,200.00;  if  we  had  thus  delayed,  we  would  have  wasted  more  than 
we  would  have  received;  and  as  yet  there  has  been  no  bill  of  promi- 
nence befoie  our  legidature,  but  what  would  have  appropriated  to 
East  Goshen  an  even  share  with  onther  townships.  To  that,  deploring 
our  dirt  road  waste  of  hard  earned  dollars,  knowing  that  increased 
taxes  must  come  us  well  at  the  end  aa  at  the  be^ning  of  a  few 
years,  we  chose  the  beginning,  with  all  its  savings,  and  are  now  vigor- 
ously setting  our  house  in  order  to  stop  the  deplorable  wavte  that 
marked  our  road  hiwtory  during  the  past. 
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SOME  CATT8EB  FOB  THE  DECLDJE  IN  THE  PRICES  OP  AORI- 
CULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 
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The  suliject  of  agricultural  taxation,  on  which  it  was  proposed  that  I 
Aould  speab,  is  not  a  very  cheerful  one.  Some  of  you  may  have 
heard  of  a  man  who,  when  the  plate  was  passed  in  a  churcb  deposited 
fifty  cents  and  immediately  replaced  the  piece  with  a  quarter,  and 
when  asked  after  the  serrice  was  over  for  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct replied,  that  it  was  the  result  of  recalling  the  scriptural  saying, 
"The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  If  I  could  have  worked  out  any 
plan  of  lessening  taxation  for  the  farmer  as  easily  as  this  donor  lessen- 
ed his  gift,  I  should  be  happy  indeed  to  present  it  to  you,  but  as  I 
know  of  no  way  of  lightening  the  burden,  perhaps  if  I  say  something 
concerning  the  causes  for  the  decline  in  agricultural  prices'  it  may 
possess  more  interest  and  prove  more  profitable.  Tliis,  too,  la  not  a 
very  pleasant  theme,  yet  it  is  one  in  which  every  person  is  deeply  in- 
terested at  the  present  time. 

For  years,  prices  have  been  receding,  and  I  suppose  that  every  per- 
son engaged  in  production,  either  as  a  farmer  or  manufacturer,  is 
wondering  when  the  end  will  come.  When  General  Butler  flourished 
in  Massachusetts,  be  had  a  way  of  pleasing  his  immediate  audience 
by  presenting  some  hopeful  outlook  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
harmony  of  his  utterances.  He  would  go  into  Berkshire  county,  of 
that  State,  for  example,  and  say:  "Fanners  of  Massachusetts,  are  you 
porsperous?  I  know  you  are  not.  What  is  the  matter?  You  are  get- 
ting a  dollar  a  bushel  for  jour  potatoes  when  you  ought  to  get  fl.25." 
And  then  we  would  address  the  workingmen  of  Boston  in  this  manner: 
'TVorkingmen  of  Boston,  are  you  prosperous?  I  know  you  are  not 
What  is  the  matter?  You  are  paying  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  potatoes 
when  you  ought  to  buy  them  for  fifty  cents,"  Tiie  General  had  regard 
only  for  the  audience  he  saw;  a  strong  line  of  ailment  that  would 
hold  from  day  to  day,  or  year  to  year,  had  no  fascination,  or  even  re- 
gard for  him. 

I  am  often  told  that  one  of  the  causes  affecting  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural productions,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  other  commodities,  is  the 
small  quantity  of  money  in  citiculation.  If  there  was  more,  it  is  as- 
serted, the  farmer  aa  well  as  all  other  classes,  would  thrive  as  they 
did  thirty  years  ago.  When  one  considers  the  unemployed  millions 
in  the  banks,  he  wonders  how  the  addition  of  more  money  could  affect 
prices  or  start  them  into  newness  of  life.  Indeed,  while  the  ple- 
thoric condition  of  money  has  never  been  bo  great  as  at  the  present 
time,  yet  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  vast  amount 
of  circulating  wealth  in  the  country,  and  no  one  can  deny  this,  for  a 
low  rate  of  interest  has  prevailed  which  is  an  infallible  test.  Those 
especially  engaged  in  insurance  have  made  a  deep  study  of  this  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  their  funds  for  insurance,  and  have  contended  for 
a  nomber  of  years  that  the  interest  rate  was  declining;  and  thift  ia  the 
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tendency  all  over  the  world  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  money, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  other  things  as  substitutes.  Of  course,  money, 
by  which  is  meant  gold  and  silver,  bank  notes,  etc.,  Is  only  one  of  the 
agencies  for  effecting  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  and  the  larger  ones 
are  accomplished  by  the  use  of  bank  cheeks  and  other  instrumentali- 
ties of  commerce.  The  world  has  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  or  circulat- 
ing medium  which  can  be  used  for  effecting  the  exchange  of  the 
world's  produces;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  force  or  truth  in  the  ar- 
gument that  prices  are  declining  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  money. 

But  this  is  a  different  proposition  from  another,  namely,  if  the 
quantity  of  circulating  medium  was  greatly  increased,  prices  might 
start,  might  advance.  There  was  a  time,  for  example,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  when  prices  were  shrink- 
ing constantly,  just  as  has  been  the  tendency  for  many  years, 
that  the  hopes  of  men  died  and  stagnation  settled  over  the  industrial 
world.  Men  then  saw  no  light  and  were  in  quite  the  same  condition 
as  they  are  today.  A  steady  receding  was  experienced  everywhere, 
in  England,  France  and  in  aU  the  industrial  countries,  and  men  often 
said  to  each  other  as  they  do  now,  when  will  the  end  come,  when  will 
this  cease,  when  will  there  be  a  revival  of  business?  What  caused  a 
revival?  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and 
Australia.  A  vast  amount  of  wealth  was  poured  info  the  world  which 
quickened  the  life  of  industries  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth. 

We  are  more  familiar  with  the  experiences  of  the  civil  war.  A 
vast  amount  of  paper  circulation  was  created  and  prosperity  spread 
over  the  country  as  it  never  did  before.  Prices  rapidly  increased, 
factories  of  all  kinds  were  built  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition.  It  is  true  it  was  short  lived  and  depend- 
ent on  other  things  to  a  large  degree.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  of 
many  was  that  this  prosperity  was  chiefly  the  result  of  the  sudden 
increase  of  circulation.  Today,  remembering  our  former  experience, 
they  believe  that  if  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  paper  or  other  kind  of 
money  poured  into  the  circulation,  there  would  he  a  return  of  the  old- 
time  prosperity.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  many  who 
are  in  favor  of  repealing  the  tax  on  the  national  bank  circulation,  and 
thus  opening  or  preparing  the  way  for  the  State  bank  money.  In 
some  sections  especially  the  feeling  prevails  that,  if  our  present  a^ys- 
tem  were  changed  and  State  banks  were  permitted,  the  quantity  of 
money  would  be  increased  and  the  country  would  speedily  feel  the 
effect  of  the  genral  development  of  our  industries.  It  may  be  asked, 
how  would  the  increase  affect  them?  Just  as  the  present  large  in- 
crease in  bank  deposits  must  eventually  quicken  them.  If  the  tax 
was  repealed  and  money  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  manufactured, 
It  would  be  loaned  and  new  enterprises  would  be  created  in  every  di- 
rection. Consequently,  more  persons  would  he  employed  and  every- 
body would  come  into  the  possession  of  more  money,  consumption 
would  be  increased  and  prosperity  would  return.  That  is  the  cycle 
that  would  be  run  if  money  were  increased.  It  is  therefore!  rue 
if,  by  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  circulation,  or  by  extensive  gold  dis- 
coveries, or  by  any  other  method,  the  circulation  was  largely  increased, 
there  would  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  return  of  the  old-time  prosperity. 
But  then  another  result  would  follow  just  as  surely  as  that  which 
happened  after  the  war.  If  our  prosperity  is  stimulated  to  an  unnata- 
nl  and  unniual  d^ree,  tlien  reactioa  must  evideutlj  oome.    We  all 
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kiKTw  that  if  we  walk  too  fost  or  work  too  hard,  we  get  tired.  And 
if  an  unusual  supply  of  money  were  put  in  circulation,  followed  by 
immediate  proapwlty,  a  reaction  would  ineritably  set  in.  Oonsequeat- 
ly,  every  thoughtful  man  has  asked,  is  it  wise  to  establish  a  policy 
which  in  tjie  end  would  leave  us  in  worse  condition  tban  we  are  in 
today? 

The  latest  illustration  is  the  experience  of  the  peojJe  of  the  Argen- 
dne  Bepublic.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  great  prosperity  in  that 
country;  a  vast  amount  of  money  was  put  in  circulation.  E'nonnoas 
enterprises  grew  up  in  a  night,  all  were  filled  with  hope,  but  the 
mOTe  thoughtful  believed  that  a  reaction  was  inevitable  and  today  all 
business  ia  paralyzed.  Such  must  be  the  result  from  the  nature  of 
things  if  an  unnutunal  stimulus  is  taken.  If  we  have  enough  money 
today,  then  any  unnatural  or  unwise  increase  may  result  in  a  tem- 
porary prosperity,  but  must  end  in  a  disastrous  collapse. 

I  think  one  of  the  causes  that  has  influenced  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural products,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  other  commodities,  ia  the  ex.- 
ceas,  not  always  large,  of  production  over  consumption  which  has 
existed  for  a  good  many  years.  During  the  war,  profits  were  so 
great  that  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  all  the  agencies  of  pro- 
duction. Perhaps  the  largest  increase  was  in  factories  for  making 
woolen  goods,  because  they  were  so  largely  used  for  army  consump- 
tion, l^en  in  iron  industries  there  was  a  large  increase.  In  idiort, 
in  every  direction  there  was  a  lai^e  increase  in  the  agencies  or  in- 
strumentalities of  production.  The  war  closed,  the  demand  fell  away, 
and  there  was  a  lai^er  agency  for  production  than  means  or  persons 
(or  consuming  the  products;  and  that  state  of  things,  although  not  in 
as  large  a  degree  as  immediately  after  the  war,  has  continued.  In 
almost  all  the  Industries,  whether  producing  agricultural  products, 
iron,  steel,  or  other  things,  there  has  been  a  considerable  excess  and 
which  has  yielded  many  consequences. 

During  the  war  when  tbe  demand  was  greaten  than  the  produc- 
tion a  buyer  would  go  into  a  commission  store,  for  example,  to  make 
a  purchase.  The  seller  could  be  very  stiff  with  his  prices  for  he  knew 
the  goods  were  wanted.  So  long  as  that  state  of  things  lasted,  of 
course  the  producer  was  in  a  prospemus  condition  because  he  com- 
manded the  situation ;  but  now,  since  that  condition  is  changed  and 
ttiere  is  a  slight  excess  in  production,  the  consumer  is  king.  He  goes 
into  a  store  to  buy  goods.  He  knows  that  the  seller  ie  more  anxious 
to  sell  than  he  is  to  buy,  because,  if  the  price  does  not  suit  Mm,  he  can 
go  into  some  other  store  and  get  what  he  desires.  Formerly,  a  buyer 
was  afraid  to  go  away  from  a  store  without  purchasing,  and  he  paid 
what  was  demanded.  But  now  a  buyer  is  confident  that  if  the  prices 
do  not  please  him  he  can  wait  a  few  days  and  get  what  he  wants. 
The  situation,  therefore,  has  changed  and  the  producer  is  i^ced  very 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  other.  The  consumer  controls  the  situa- 
tion and  the  producer  must  yield. 

One  may  ask,  is  it  possible  to  correct  this  situation?  is  it  pos^ble 
to  give  the  producer  a  larger  independence  or  control  over  the  mar- 
kets than  he  now  poseesses?  This  question  has  been  considered  to 
some  extent  by  the  farmers  of  our  own  good  State  with  respect  to  their 
products;  whether  they  cannot  form  a  combination  whereby  they  can 
have  something  to  say  concerning  the  prices  they  get  for  their  butter, 
grain  and  other  pmdncts.    Within  a  few  years  the  cottcm  groTreri  ct 
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the  South  have  been  awakening  to  the  Mtnation.  Fomnerly  they 
rained  cotton  and  sold  it  for  whatever  they  could  get  Within  a  half 
dozen  years  aBsociations  have  been  formed  through  the  South  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  advances  and  keeping  their  cotton  until  they 
could  obtain  better  prices.  In  other  words,  tiey  have  sought  by  this 
means  to  get  sufficient  capital  or  credit  to  enable  them  to  hold  their 
cotton  for  a  few  months  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a  better 
price  than  they  did  before  by  selling  to  the  men  who  first  came  along 
and  offered  to  purchase.  This  plan  is  extending  through  the  South, 
and  it  seems  feasible.  The  question  is,  how  far  can  it  be  adopted? 
for  the  more  generally  the  plan  is  adopted  and  the  larger  the  capital 
and  credit  such  aesociationa  can  obtain,  the  greater  will  be  their 
success  in  maintaining  prices  for  their  cotton. 

Other  illustrations  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  a  lees  pleasing  char- 
acter, are  the  new  monopolies  and  trade  conibinationa.  Take  sugar, 
for  example,  how  came  the  sugar  trust  to  be  formed  ? 

Before  its  formation  the  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  was 
almost  bankrupt.  Those  who  had  the  largest  refineries  and  best 
credit  perhaps  made  something,  hut  for  several  years  if  they  came  out 
square  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  regarded  themselves  fortunate. 
There  were  fifteen  million  dollars  invested  in  refineries  with  practi- 
cally no  return,  and  they  finally  combined  to  extract  some  profit  from 
their  business.  I  simply  give  this  as  an  illustration  of  how  they  came 
to  be,  because,  they  were  making  nothing,  or  but  little,  and  in  some 
cases  running  at  a  loss  and  this  plan  was  advised  for  nemedying  the 
situation. 

Another  illustration  that  occurs  to  me  is  Hie  change  that  has  come 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  cattle  growers  of  the  West.  There  was  a 
time  when  cattle  growing  was  an  exceedingly  profitable  business. 
Great  fortunes  were  made  in  a  few  years.  I  know  a  firm  that  is  en- 
gaged in  the  business  that  send  several  thousand  head  to  C3iicago 
annually  who  are  making  hardly  anything  now,  but  as  the  firm  began 
early  a  great  fortune  was  amassed  in  the  business  before  the  evil 
day  came.  Now,  no  business  is  more  hazardous.  What  has  happened? 
A  half  do7,eQ  concerns  have  combined  to  buy  all  the  cattle,  and  by 
thus  uniting  either  a  definite  or  implied  agreement  exists  among  them 
concerning  what  they  will  pay.  The  far  western  territory  is 
divided  among  them,  each  buying  the  cattle  raised  in  the  section  al- 
lotted to  him,  so  that  nearly  aU  friction  between  the  buyers  has  ceas- 
ed. By  «o  doing  they  have  gained  the  kpy  to  the  situation,  and  there- 
fore the  cattle  growers  are  obliged  to  sell  for  what  they  can  get 
They  have  failed  by  the  hundreds  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  banks 
on  the  frontier  have  lost  lai^  sums  borrowed  by  them,  and  which 
th^  have  been  unable  to  pay  by  reason  of  this  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers  of  cattle.  Suppose  the  cattle  sellers  could  get  the 
means  or  credit  so  that  they  could  have  something  to  say  concerning 
the  price  of  cattle,  then  the  situation  would  be  changed  and  they  would 
be  able  to  get  a  higher  price  for  what  they  produced. 

Another  cause  affecting  the  price  of  produce  is  the  cheap  lands  of 
the  west  This  is  a  very  large  quesrtion  and  I  shall  merely  glance  at 
It  "We  understand  the  present  policy  of  the  Government  in  selling 
theee  lands  to  whoever  wishes  or  desires  to  cidtivate  them.  Practi- 
cally, they  have  been  given  away,  and  what  has  been  the  result?  A 
man  goes  to  I>akota  and  takes  up  a  valuable  piece  of  land^^whic^ tIuib 
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really  cost  bim  nothing,  and  he  has  a  plant  or  farm  in  whidi  there  is 
very  little  investeij  except  his  implements  and  the  like,  compared  with 
a  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  Looking  at  the  policy  from  this  standpoint- 
one  can  well  question  the  'wisdom  of  the  homestead  law.  True  enough, 
it  has  been  a  blessing  to  those  who  have  cultivated  the  great  prairies 
and  have  made  them  blossom  and  productive,  bnt  how  have  the  people 
in  the  older  States  fared?  The  prosperity  of  the  west  has  been  un- 
questionably purchased  at  the  sacrifice,  to  some  extent,  of  the  farmers 
of  the  east.  It  has  been  said  that  the  railroads  mi^t  have  obviated 
this  state  of  things.  In  one  sense  it  is  true  that  the  situation  is 
largely  controlled  by  them, — not  wholly,  but  to  some  extent.  If  they 
had  made  rates  bJ^h  enough,  of  course,  these  would  have  operated  as 
a  prohibition  on  western  products.  That,  I  suppose,  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  some  people  in  the  east,  but,  after  all,  the  railroads,  es- 
pecially from  Chicago,  have  less  perfectly  controlled  the  situation 
than  many  believe.  The  truth  is  that  the  railroads  hare  practically 
had  nothing  to  do  in  the  way*  of  determining  the  shipment  of  wheat, 
or  the  price  of  it,  from  Chicaco  to  the  seaboard.  The  controlling  fac- 
tors are  the  lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal;  they  make  the  lowest  rates  and 
the  railroads  are  compelled  to  follow  these  or  carry  no  grain.  In  1892 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  carried  very  little  grain  from 
Chicago  to  the  east,  because  there  was  no  profit  whatever  in  carrying 
it  Grain  was  carried  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  by  the  New  York 
Central  Railmnd,  at  one  and  32-100  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  and  money  was 
lost  on  every  bushel  carried.  The  railroads  therefore  have  but  very 
little  to  say  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  to  the  grain  shijv 
pers.  Commodore  Vanderbilt  supposed  he  knew  something  about 
things  when  he  was  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  New  York  Central 
Bailroad.  'Wlien  the  stock  of  his  road  was  fifty  millions,  he  thought 
he  could  make  an  immense  sum  by  injecting  forty  millions  of  water, 
and  so  the  fifty  millions  of  stock  was  increased  to  ninety  millions.  I 
knew  the  man  very  well  who  prepared  the  new  tariff,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  earn  8  per  cent,  net  on  the  ninety  millions  of  stock.  But 
the  Commodore  lived  long  enough  to  find  out  that  he  knew  less  about 
the  transportation  business  than  he  had  supposed.  Tlie  Erie  railroad 
at  that  time  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  when  a  railroad  is 
in  such  a  condition  it  Is  usually  the  most  independent  organisation  on 
earth.  It  is  not  obliged  to  pay  anything;  there  are  no  stockholders 
to  pay  and  perhaps  no  bondholders,  and  as  long  as  enough  is  earned 
to  pay  engineers  and  conductors  and  a  few  employes  it  can  swim.  The 
Erie  road  was  in  tliis  position;  it  had  no  troublesome  questions  about 
dividends,  and  the  Commodore  found  that  he  must  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  Erie  or  get  no  grain,  and  consequently  instead  of  making  8  per. 
cent,  on  his  ninety  millions  of  stock  the  dividends  dropped  until  they 
went  nearly  out  of  sight.  The  lakes  and  the  canals  therefore  control 
the  situation,  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  say  that  the 
State  can  better  afford  to  have  the  canal  nm  at  a  positive  loss  than 
have  it  closed.  .\nd  becnnse  the  lakes  and  canal  do  dominate  the 
railroads  that  nin  from  riiicago  to  the  east,  the  canal  will  always  re- 
main open.  Tllipn  5Ir.  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  railroad  commis- 
sioner  of  Jfassachn softs,  he  recommended  the  purchase  by  the  State 
of  the  Fitchbiirg  line  running  from  Truy  to  Boston  and  have  a  State 
railroad.  In  Massachusetts  the  people  think  they  can  do  anything, 
and  he  thought  the  Commcoiwealth  could  buy  it  and  go  into  ihe^ra^i 
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road  business  and  make  rates  for  the  other  lines.  As  many  of  the 
lines  nm  through  several  States,  "we  clearly  see  that  a  State  can  do 
nothing  in  controlling  rates,  and  the  only  power  that  can  buy  the  rail- 
roads and  run  them  is  the  Government.  Suppose  that  should  be  done; 
that  we  had  an  effective  ci^il  sei^vice,  what  would  your  farmer  in 
Iowa  demand?  He  would  demand  lower  rates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  eastern  fanner  would  say,  they  are  too  low  now.  Every  section 
would  want  a  less  rate  than  every  other  competing  section,  conse- 
quently I  do  not  see  that  much  can  ever  come  from  such  a  policy. 

The  decline  n  agrlcnUiiral,  as  well  as  all  othen  prices,  is  due 
partly  to  a  great  variety  of  accidents  which  are  inevitable,  and  which 
no  sage  or  seer  can  always  foresee  or  divine.  One  of  the  most  impres- 
sive  recent  illustrations  is  the  experience  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Com- 
pany. When  that  company  was  oi^ranized  it  could  make  a  cheaper 
rail  than  Carnegie,  or  any  other  manufacturer.  Ore  could  be  convey- 
ed to  Sparrow's  Point  at  less  cost  than  to  any  other  large  steel  plant. 
In  comparing  water  transportation  with  railroad,  the  ore  could  be 
brought  from  Cuba  to  these  works,  nine  hundred  miles,  at  as  small  a. 
cost  as  from  Philadelphia  to  Steelton,  one  hizndred  miles.  The  ma- 
chinery was  of  the  most  improved  character  for  making  a  continous 
rail  from  an  ingot  What  has  happened?  New  ore  beds  have  been 
discovered  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  from  which  ore  can  be  extract- 
ed by  means  of  a  steam  shovel  and  put  on  a  car  for  65  cents  a  ton. 
The  Jfaryland  Steel  Company  has  discovered  that  its  enormous  advan- 
tage has  been  more  than  neutralized  by  the  discovery  of  this  cheap 
ore  in  Michigan.  This  is  a  serious  discovery  that  has  happened  to 
that  company  which  no  wisdom  could  have  foreseen.  This  discovery 
is  affecting  the  entire  east  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  at  present 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  to  get  on  a  level  with  the  iron  or 
steel  producers  of  the  west.  It  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  east- 
ern iron  and  steel  manufactiiiiers  must  confine  their  business  to  this 
Bide  of  the  Alleghenies,  because  those  in  the  west  with  their  cheap  ore 
can  effectually  liold  the  western  markets. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  subject.  If  prices  decline  evenly  all 
along,  if  there  is  a  large  decline  in  the  prices  of  agricuUural  imple- 
ments and  all  things  which  the  farmer  buys,  from  one  point  of  view 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  fanner  is  quite  aa  well  off  with  low 
prices  as  with  high  ones.  Put  there  are  two  or,  three  difficulties 
that  heavily  cloud  the  situation.  In  the  first  place,  in  going  from 
one  level  of  prices  to  a  lower,  whether  in  agricultural  produce  or  any 
other,  the  decline  never  occurs  at  the  same  time  and  therefore  in  the 
readjustment  from  the  hitrher  to  the  lower  somebody  is  suffering 
from  the  temporary  misndjnstment.  This  is  one  of  the  dlfDculties 
that  always  prevails  when  prices  are  advancing,  some  things  are  af- 
fected more  greatly  than  others.  So,  in  the  turn  downward,  there 
Ifi  always  suffering  because  of  the  unequal  periods  at  which  prices 
decline.  Each  producer  tries  to  maintain  the  prices  of  his  product  aa 
long  as  possible,  and  yields  only  from  necessity,  and  therefore  while 
the  decline  is  going  on  he  may  be  obliged  to  pay  more  in  proportion 
than  he  obtains  from  the  thing  sold,  and  so  there  is  an  inequality. 

The  most  serious  consequence  of  the  decline  is  experienced  by  the 
debtor.  We  think  that  we  are  very  rich,  that  we  have  great  possea- 
sions,  bat  we  are  also  great  debtors,  because  we  have  had  unbounded 
confidence  in  our  country,    l^ink  at  the  millions  of  railroad  tndebt- 
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ednesB  fco!  extensions  and  other  improTements,  because  they  liaTe  be- 
lieved that  future  business  warranted  the  expenditure.  The  Mary- 
land Steel  Company  was  founded  on  two  ideas  or  beliefs,  the  making 
of  cheaper  rails  and  the  general  prosperity  of  our  country.  TTiere  has 
been  this  general  confidence  in  enterprises  of  every  kind,  and  the 
farmer  has  not  hesitated  to  put  a  mortgage  on  his  farm,  nor  the  man- 
ufacturer on  hiB  mill,  nor  the  railroad  company  on  its  property.  This 
policy  has  prevailed  everywhere,  and  now  we  are  confronted  with 
this  vast  amount  of  indebtedness  with  declining  profits  or  earning 
power. 

In  this  general  decline  of  prices  the  concern  that  suffers  the  most 
is  the  largest  borrower.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  debtor's 
point  of  view,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  maintain  prices.  If  it  were  not 
for  him,  if  it  were  not  for  this  vast  indebtedness,  the  decline  in  prices 
wonld  be  less  serious  because  this  happens  not  simply  to  the  farmer, 
hot  to  everybody  engaged  In  production.  I  once  asked  the  manager 
of  a  great  steel  plant  abont  the  valuation  of  his  concern,  and  he  re- 
plied that  its  true  value  was  its  earning  power.  There  are  eleven 
of  them  in  the  State  that  refused  to  make  a  full  report  to  the  National 
Census  office,  because  they  declared  that  no  one  could  tell  what  they 
were  worth;  that  depends  on  their  earning  power.  They  are  worth 
one  price  one  year  and  a  different  price  anoiier  year.  Confflder  the 
great  steel  plant  bdow  the  city.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  country.  What  is  ito  condition 
to-day?  Its  earning  power  has  been  impaired.  The  farmer  is  not  lie 
only  man  who  is  suffering.  All  producers  have  shared  in  the  general 
decline  in  the  value  of  their  plants  and  products.  If  this  be  so,  we 
would  not  be  so  badly  off  if  it  were  not  for  the  infernal  indebtedness 
that  hangs  over  so  many  persons  and  corporations.  That  ia  the  black- 
est cloud  that  darkens  the  industrial  sky.  If  that  did  not  exist,  every 
one  would  be  assured  of  an  existence,  though  tiie  accumulation  of 
wealth  would  be  slower  ^an  it  was  a  few  years  mnce.  Nevertheless, 
all  would  be  sure  of  earning  something,  but  debtors  may  utterly  fail 
and  lose  all  hope  of  starting  other  enterprises, 

I  have  nothing  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  a  remedy.  Doubtless  vari- 
ous remedies  or  experiments  have  occumed  to  you  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  experiment  of  the  cotton  growers  may  be  worth  considering. 
In  other  words,  the  t^ing  for  the  farmer  to  do.  as  far  as  may  be  pnac- 
ticable,  is  to  imitate  the  example  of  trusts  and  cotton  growers;  to  ac- 
quire a  more  complete  control  over  his  product,  and  this  must  be  done 
by  forming  associations  of  different  kinds  so  as  to  hold  the  com  and 
wheat  and  other  products  and  control  the  sale  of  them.  This  is  the 
most  hopeful  thing  for  the  farmer  to  attempt  In  other  words,  utilize 
the  experience  of  others  with  reference  to  their  products.  It  is  both 
just  and  practical  for  farmers  to  have  their  associations  and  through 
them  control  their  products,  instead  of  putting  themselves  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  consumer.  Everybody  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for 
what  he  produces,  and  a  farmer  ought  to  be  no  exception.  By  an 
a«soclation,  or  a  great  many  associations,  yon  can  obtain  a  lai^er 
independence  and  have  better  control  over  your  products.  Surely, 
there  is  more  hope  for  you  by  co-operation  than  by  indiuiiim]  notion. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION  AND  SOME 
REMEDIES. 

Br  GEOROB  T.  POWELL.  Ohtat,  tl.  r. 

The  question  of  agricultural  depression  is  «Hie  -whidi  has  hesa  very 
prominent  in  our  coimtry  for  several  years.  It  is  a  question  which 
has  been  treated  in  our  publie  papers,  in  the  leading  magazines  and 
periodicals  of  our  country,  by  the  ablest  minds  and  writers  we  have 
among  us.  It  may  be  strange  to  us  that  in  a  nation  like  Uus,  irluch 
is  pre-eminently  an  agricultui^l  nation,  that  a  question  of  this  char- 
acter should  require  the  attention  and  thought  of  able  minds,  and  yet 
we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  this  leading  industry  of  ours  is  to-day  in 
a  condition  of  serious  depresaion,  and  when  we  come  to  consider  that 
a  little  more  than  one-half  of  tie  population  of  this  country  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  and  that  many  of  the  leading  industries  of  our 
nation  are  intimately  connected  with  agriculture,  we  have  abundant 
cause  for  considering  a  question  ao  serious  in  its  nature. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  of  the  agricultural  depnessioD 
we  find  the  subject  is  one  that  is  so  intricate,  one  that  is  90  far  reach- 
ing that  it  seems  in  a  single  discussion  almost  hopeless  to  rea<dL  the 
causes  for  the  present  condition  of  things.  However,  I  think  in  tbe 
short  time  given  ua  we  can  consider  a  few  points:  First  of  all,  our 
country  leads  the  nations  of  the  world  in  wealth.  Where  has  it  come 
from?  We  understand  the  wealth  of  our  nation  to-day,  aggr^atiug 
closely  to  seventy  billion  of  dollars,  haa  come  largely  from  the  soil 
and  the  labor  put  upon  its  products.  We  have  grown  up  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time  in  history  to  be  a  natiom.  Influential,  powerful,  and 
leading  in  its  institutions  of  all  kinds.  We  have  built  great  cities. 
We  have  developed  more  rapidly  than  any  country  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  fact,  we  find  that  im- 
mense and  populous  cities  have  grown  up  everywhere  in  the  land,  that 
our  countiiy  is  dotted  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  prosper- 
ous towns,  representing  the  greatest  number  of  prosperous  villages  in 
the  world,  and  this  has  been  possible  by  taking  wealth  fnmi  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  the  nation.  I  think  when  we  come  to  reflect,  I  may  say,  that 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  we  are  not  taking  out  of  the  soil  wealth  so 
rapidly  now,  is  because  of  this  great  growth. 

I  have  on  the  wall  here  a  map  that  I  can  point  out  to  you  one  of  the 
prime  and  leading  causes  for  liie  agricultural  depression,  which  you 
can  see  better  than  I  can  tell  you  in  discussing  this  question.  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  prime  causes  for  present  discour- 
agement, and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  drawing  too  heavily 
upon  this  rich  soil,  this  soil  that  has  made  it  possible  to  develop  us 
»o  wonderfully  in  one  or  two  centuries.  It  is  true  that  after  taking 
fi*om  the  soil  so  continuously,  and  reaching  the  present  stage  of  civ- 
ilization, that  we  have  surrounded  ourselvCT  with  the  conditions  of 
society  which  we  see  about  us,  and  the  desire  to  eajo^  and^increase 
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the  facilities  which  monew  fumisheB.  A.t  this  juncture,  from  the  aur- 
rounding  conditions  of  society,  stronger  demands  grow  upon  ns  for 
moDey.  Thia  is  where  the  depression  comes  npon  us  most  severely. 
The  fundamental  fact  is  that  onr  soil  is  not  yielding  up  the  wealth 
that  it  has  in  years  gone  by,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  ag- 
ricultural depression.  What  has  been  going  on  all  thia  time  while 
we  have  been  building  the  great  cities?  Thousands  and  thonsaoda 
of  miles  of  raUroads,  beautiful  churches,  expensive  School  buildings, 
colleges  and  univeraitiee  were  built  and  developed.  On  our  farms,  in 
this  State,  we  see  them  putting  up  large  and  commodious  bouses  and 
beautiful  bams,  for  which  no  State  is  more  noted  than  Tennsylvania, 
and  all  this  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  soil.  While  the  soil 
haa  been  yielding  wheat,  oata  and  com  and  all  the  products  that  have 
gone  into  the  commerce  of  the  world,  it  has  been  deteriorating,  as  we 
have  been  making  heavy  drafts  npon  it. 

What  have  we  been  doing  when  we  took  out  of  the  soil  hundreds 
and  millions  of  tone  of  wheat?  For  every  ton  we  have  taken  from 
the  fann  to  be  consumed  in  the  city  or  to  be  consumed  in  a  foreign 
country,  we  have  removed  from  the  soil  in  plant  food  17.09  in 
value  in  the  elements  that  produced  it  This  has  been  going 
on  in  most  sections  of  our  country  for  two  centuries,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  the  world  that  our  country  was  bo  astonishingly 
supplied  with  plant  food  as  to  enable  us  to  pursue  such  immense 
grain  growing  in  that  time.  Now  we  TviU  take  a  very  great 
crop,  indeed  one  of  the  most  productive  of  great  wealth  in  our  coun- 
try, core,  and  we  find  that  in  every  ton  of  com  produced  or  exported 
we  have  removed  from  the  soil  $G.31  in  value  of  plant  food,  or,  in  other 
words,  wealth  from  the  soil.  In  oats,  taking  another  crop,  when  re- 
moved from  the  soil,  we  have  taken  from  it  |8.17  value  in  a  ton  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Now  what  haa  been  the  result  in  this  immense  export 
trade  of  ours?  We  have  been  exporting  for  a  great  many  years  very 
heavily.  We  have  exported  in  a  single  year  from  our  farms,  in  com 
alone,  one  hundred  and  ten  million  bushels,  and  exported  in  a  single 
season  over  eighty-seven  milUon  busliels  of  wheat.  In  oats,  over  six- 
teen million  bushels.  We  have  exported  from  our  soil  in  oil-cake  and 
cotton  seed,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons  of  these  valuable 
products.  Thia  is  one  of  the  processes  going  on  to  deplete  the  eoil 
of  ita  nutrition,  and  as  we  have  not  repaired  thia  continual  loss,  to-day 
we  are  calling  for  the  same  or  increased  yield,  with  the  result  that 
there  has  come  upon  us  these  depressed  agricultural  times,  this  short- 
age in  money  results  which  is  going  on  and  which  we  are  sufFering 
under.  Because  of  the  steady  depletion  of  the  soil,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  our  farms  to  support  us  as  farmers  in  the  conditions  of  life 
which  we  have  surround^  ourselves  with  and  in  which  we  would  like 
to  continue. 

There  la  another  cause  which  has  affected  us  very  seriously.  Indeed, 
and  involves  more  and  more  the  improved  land  of  the  east,  and  that 
is  the  manner  in  which  our  public  lands  have  been  managed.  There 
is  no  question  of  doubt  that  it  haa  been  a  mistaken  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  government  to  so  rapidly  throw  open  our  public  land  and  in- 
vite emigration  to  our  shores  and  take  up  this  rich  territory,  many 
acres  of  which  ought  not  to  have  been  touched  for  a  century  to  come- 
By  the  accomplishment  of  transportation,  by  the  development  of  rail- 
road building,  we  have  pushed  into  this  vast,  rich  territory  ot,th£  w«st, 
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WeliaTe  stimulated  people  of  all  nations  to  come  and  increased  produc- 
tion 80  rapidly  that  during  tlie  last  thirty  years  the  production  has 
been  running  in  advance  of  the  demand.  It  has  been  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  keep  a^Mice  in  our  consumptive  ability  thnough  improved  ma- 
chinery and  trnugportatioD,  and  we  have  thron-n  open  the  doors  for 
these  people  to  come  here  and  take  tliia  free  land  of  ours  almost  vir- 
tually as  a  gift  This  has  had  the  effect  to  depress  the  conditions  of 
the  east,  and  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  west  in  a  very  discouraging 
manner. 

Another  cause  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  land  values  and 
the  products  of  the  soil  is  the  general  development  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  old  world.  The  nations  of  the  old  world  have  caught 
somewhat  the  spirit  of  our  railroad  building,  and  in  India,  Russia  and 
South  America,  railroad  building  is  going  on  similar  to  that  in  our 
own  country.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  less  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  soil  in  foreign  countries.  The  products  of  American  soil 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  our  own  wants,  and  con- 
sequently labor  has  become  cheaper  and  a  depression  in  prices  follows 
as  one  result  of  the  development  of  other  nations.  These  question 
that  farmers  ask  as  to  why  farming  does  not  pay  better,  will  find  an 
answer  in  the  rapid  development  going  on  about  us. 

There  is  another  question  of  importance  which  I  wish  to  allude  to, 
in  the  rapid  development  that  is  being  made  in  other  countries.  I 
desire  to  give  you  one  illustration,  showing  you  why  it  is  that  the  wheat 
growers  of  our  country  are  in  the  present  hopelessly  depressed  condi- 
tion. On  the  7th  day  of  July,  of  the  present  year,  I  noted  the  ship- 
ments of  wheat  on  ship  board  for  Great  Britain,  as  follows: 

India,  1,300,000  bushels;  Bussia,  1,500,000  bushels;  Austria,  3,800,- 
000  bushels;  I^orth  America'  5,700,000  bushels;  Bouth  An  I'lica, 
9,900,000  bushels. 

This  was  all  loaded  for  shipment  for  foreign  countries.  In  South 
America,  the  9,900,000  were  placed  on  ship-board  at  a  cost  of  thirty- 
seven  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  was  further  stated  that  there  was  a 
profit  realized  upon  that  shipment  from  South  America  of  thirty  per 
cent  on  the  investment  When  I  saw  that  statement  I  could  under- 
stand why  it  was  that  the  wheat  growers  of  Pensylvania  and  Kew 
York,  who  had  been  so  successful  in  building  up  comfortable  fortunes, 
in  years  past,  why  their  conditions  were  so  hopeless  today.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  us,  living  under  the  conditions  we  do,  to  com- 
pete with  conditions  like  these.  Here  is  this  development  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  that  are  so  different  from  our  own,  until  it 
brings  us  down  to  the  level  of  production  and  value  in  those  countries. 

Now  consider  the  question  of  losses;  We  boast  of  being  a  great 
nation,  as  we  truly  are;  and  yet,  while  it  is  true  that  we  have  been  a 
people  of  indomitable  energy  and  will,  as  we  push  to  the  front  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  tlie  fact  that  the  development  of  agriculture  is  carried 
on  not  only  in  the  new  territory  of  our  West  that  I  have  mentioned, 
but  in  the  older  portions  of  the  world  agriculture  is  being  studied.  I 
have  not  time  to  give  you  the  methods  of  culture  in  Belgium,  France 
and  England,  but  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  of  you  to  be  assured  of 
the  fact  that  in  point  of  skillful  methods  of  agriculture,  France  leads 
them  all.  Upon  German  soil  there  are  methods  of  culture  of  which 
w«  are  wholly  it^norant    One  reason  for  the  present  depression  is 
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that  we  are  coming  into  direct  competition  with  theae  eklllfiiil  pro- 
dacers.  Now,  tliis  places  us  in  the  position  of  competitors.  We,  em 
farmers,  stand  in  Uie  same  position  as  the  business  competitors  of 
I^iiladelphla  or  Hew  York,  or  the  business  men,  with  many  of  the 
populous  towns  of  your  State — they  work  as  close  and  are  indiridnal 
competitors.  We  liave  reached  that  point  in  our  development  in  agri- 
culture that  we  are  close  competitors  today.  We  compete  not  only 
in  the  same  business,  in  the  same  markets,  but  we  are  placed  in  com- 
petition with  all  the  agriculturists  in  the  world.  Hence,  when  we 
hare  come  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  competition  that  basiness 
men  and  professional  men  do,  it  is  natural  that  the  farmer,  differing 
from  the  merchant  and  trained  professional  man  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  had  professional  training  in  his  business,  becomes  dia- 
couraged  to  have  to  meet  these  closer  conditions  which  he  is  not  fuUy 
prepared  to  meet,  hence  the  cloud  of  discouragement  and  the  spirit  of 
depression  which  has  setded  down  on  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
every  other  section,  for  the  reason  that  they  find  themselves  com- 
petitors with  those  who  are  studjing  skillful  production.  Hiis  is  not 
altogether  the  most  discouraging  condition.  It  is  obliging  us  as  pro- 
ducers to  adopt  better  methods  of  culture  and  adhere  to  them  closer 
than  we  have  done,  for  as  we  examine  the  methods  of  our  culture,  we 
discover  much  tliat  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  our  farms  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  be  called  good  business  principle.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  meeting  with  immense  losses  on  our 
farms.  I  can  give  you  a  few  brief  figures  on  this  point.  The  losses 
going  from  us  by  export  trade  in  a  few  articles  alone,  runs  up  close 
to  f38,00U,000,  in  what  is  taken  from  the  soil. 

bi  1890,  we  exported  103,417,5)28  bush^  of  corn,  including  com 
meal,  removing  in  value  in  plant  food  from  the  soil,  $18,261,715.66; 
54,705,880  bushels  wheat,  including  flour,  removing  in  value,  $9,808,- 
739.23;  14,488,928  bushels  oats  and  oat  meal,  11,882,920.38;  355,352  tons 
oil  cake,  $7,611,639.84;  making  the  loss  to  our  soil  in  these  exports, 
$37,565,015.01. 

In  wheat  and  other  cereal  productions"  on  all  new  soils,  the  loss  in 
these  elements  of  plant  food  is  entire,  because  the  straw  is  burned  and 
there  is  nothing  applied  from  other  sources  to  replace  the  loss.  We 
let  that  go  out  of  the  country  as  a  positive  loss  which  must  be  made 
good.  If  we  are  to  encourage  or  stimulate  an  export  business  of 
cereals,  we  have  to  study  where  our  profits  come  in  when  you  take 
from  the  soil  nearly  thirty  eight  millions  annually,  which  must  be 
made  up  in  some  way  of  what  we  ship  in  products. 

Let  me  take  a  few  figures  from  my  State  on  another  line.  From  the 
number  of  domestic  animals  in  Kew  York,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
value  of  manurial  products  in  excrement  after  we  have  fed  our  hay  and 
grain,  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  million  dollars,  annually.  It  has 
been  proven  in  your  State,  byjoureiperimentors,  as  wellasinmyown, 
that  there  is  a  loss  of  fully  fifty  per  cent  in  all  the  manurial  products, 
by  exposure  to  the  elements,  rain,  snow  and  neglect;  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  is  the  loss  after  we  have  taken  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  feed  and  the  exposure,  which  amounts  to  fully  fifty  million  dollars 
to  the  farmers  of  New  York,  which  should  certainly  be  saved  or  re- 
stored after  we  have  taken  it  from  the  soil. 

Kew  York  is  noted  for  its  vineyards  and  orchards  at  wdl  at  tor  itt 
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cereal  prodncts.  We  have  liad  insect  depredations  upon  our  vine- 
yards, orcliards  and  meadows,  and  grain  fields  have  also  been  afFected 
by  losses  that  occur  annuallj,  and  by  careful  estimates  made  by  ex- 
perts, it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  from  this  sonrce  amounts  to  not  less 
than  twenty-six  million  dollars.  I  cannot  go  further  into  this  qnee- 
tlon,  because  it  is  so  immense  in  its  extent.  I  only  take  the  two 
items:  when  we  come  to  consider  that  in  New  York,  the  farroers  are 
taxed  in  these  cases  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  we  find  that 
here  is  another  of  the  great  causes  for  agricultural  depression.  Urns, 
losses  are  going  on,  year  after  year,  wUch,  to  a  great  extent,  might 
be  prevented  and  which  makes  it  imperative  upon  us  to  restore. 

We  had  a  discussion  upon  the  dairy  cow.  The  State  of  New  York 
is  not  only  the  Empire  State  in  many  respects,  but  an  Empire  State  in 
dairy  pn>3act8.  It  has  within  its  borders,  one  million,  five  hundred 
thoasand  cows,  one^enth  of  the  entire  number  of  the  United  States; 
and  yet  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  dairy  cows  are  unproductive  of 
profits.  I  have  not  the  time  to  tax  your  minds  -with  reference  to  the 
magnitude  of  this  loss.  Now  when  you  take  nearly  one  million  cows 
that  are  unproductive,  you  will  notice  what  an  immenae  loes  there 
mast  be  in  maintaining  them.  I  can  only  point  tiiia  out  to  you  in  this 
general  manner  in  order  to  impress  you  with  the  idea  of  how  gigantic 
are  the  losses  coming  to  our  agriculture  today,  many  of  which  might 
be  prevented,  'While  these  have  been  discouraging  factors,  with 
whi<*  you  all  are  familiar,  yet  I  believe  there  are  some  brighter 
things  coming  in  the  future.  Bat  there  will  be  no  progress  or  relief 
from  depression  until  we  shall  begin  to  study  our  methods  and 
i^stems  of  farming  as  we  never  did  before ;  and  then  we  will  begin  to 
see  a  turning  of  the  tide  and  a  new  development. 

When  we  find  so  many  farmers  discouraged  and  ready  to  leave  the 
farm,  and  hear  so  much  of  this  class  leaving  the  country  and  going  to 
the  cities,  there  is  a  new  obligation  upon  us  to  help,  I  am  intAreeted  in 
an  investigation  of  this  character  now,  and  we  are  asking  the 
farmers  of  New  York  the  questions  if  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  rural  population  towards  the  towns,  and  if  farmers  are  reducing 
their  farm  indebtedness?  We  have  before  us  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  It  is  astonishing  that  In  New  York,  the 
Empire  State  of  the  tinion,  and  a  State  that  should  have  a  highly 
prosperous  agriculture,  that  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion would  be  glad  to  get  away  from  where  it  was  raised,  lliere  is 
this  general  feeling  and  tendency  among  a  lai^e  portion  of  our  rural 
population  to  concentrate  in  already  congested  cities.  We  are  going 
through  this  crucial  period  and  test  of  municipal  government,  and  are 
seeing  mony  evils  arising  fvaai  these  centres  of  congested  population 
affecting  the  moral,  political  and  business  interests  of  our  country. 
There  are  certain  aids  that  are  coming  to  us  at  this  time  in  which 
there  is  much  of  hopefnlness  for  the  future. 

As  we  assemble  upon  this  gronTid  today,  at  this  Board  meeting, 
we  are  upon  most  hopeful  soil,  because  we  are  meeting  where  an  in- 
stitntion  has  been  founded  in  which  the  leading  object  is  to  take  the 
yooth  of  the  State  and  skilfully  train  and  educate  the  young  men  in  a 
better  and  more  scientific  agriculture;  and,  hereafter,  a  more  pros- 
perons  and  profitable  agriculture  will  receive  its  solution  right  here. 
Farmers  should  bring  their  sons  and  daughters  here  and  educate  and 
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train  them  id  all  the  questions  of  sldlfnll  management  of  land.  I 
predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  in  the  futnre  when  there  shall  em- 
anate from  this  State  College  a  system  of  instruction  which  shall 
reach  out  and  cover  the  whole  State.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
in  less  than  ten  years  from  this  time,  there  will  not  be  a  public  school, 
not  even  a  little,  rural  district  school,  hut  what  it  will  have  the 
principles  of  agriculture  taught,  and  I  believe  therein  lies  one  of  the 
first  remedies  for  the  present  depression  in  farming.  The  country 
school  is  yet,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  important  point  to  start  from, 
as  the  masses  receive  the  education  they  get  mostly  from  our  common 
schools. 

We  need  to  train  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  in  the  principles  of 
agriculture  that  they  may  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  work  that 
many  of  them  are  to  follow.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  a  more 
profitable  agriculture  and  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever  yet  known,  bat 
we  shall  not  realize  it  until  we  have  in  every  school  house  in  the  coun- 
try, the  teaching  of  agricultural  science.  When  that  day  comes,  we 
shall  find  the  boys  and  girls  going  to  the  district  school  houses  of  the 
township,  and,  with  new  life  and  interest,  learning  the  elements  of 
agriculture,  while  many  desiring  more  knoTviedge,  will  take  an  ad- 
vanced course  of  study.  The  State  College  and  our  normal  schools 
wQl  specially  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  go  forth  as  teachers 
to  take  positions  in  the  country  schools  and  teach  the  principles  of 
agriculture.  That  will  solve  the  question  of  discontent  with  farm  liv- 
ing, because  when  the  boys  and  girls  can  go  to  these  district  schools 
and  learn  from  them  to  know  how  to  avert  these  losses,  and  can  study 
and  understand  the  law  and  growth  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  can 
learn  of  the  growth  of  the  clover  and  other  crops,  it  will  give  them  a 
new  interest  and  new  life,  and  create  in  them  a  greater  love  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


LIME— ITS  COMBINATIONS  AND  USES  IN  AQRICULTUBE. 

«T  wnUAM  L.  NBSBIT.  Iwiihttv.  fm. 

The  caption  which  I  have  selected  for  this  paper,  whatever  else  It 
may  suggest,  will  hardly  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  novelty.  The 
nse  of  lime  in  agricultnre  has  been  practi'ied  for  centuries.  Nor  only 
has  it  been  used  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln,  but  also  in  the  form  of 
gypsum,  or  land  plaster.  This  wide,  extended  use  of  Ume,  covering  a 
period  of  many  years,  bears  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  have  found  a  teal  or  apparent  advantage  which  they 
attribute  to  its  application  to  their  soils.  Others  whom  we  must  as- 
sume to  have  been  equally  careful  and  intelligent  observers,  have  also 
tried  it,  and  they  have  not  found  favorable  or  even  noticeable  results 
to  follow. 

The  writer  has  thought  that  it  might  not  be  unprofitable  here  in 
this  lime  abounding  region,  to  take  up  the  lime  question,  andjx>  study 
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it  in  tlie  light  of  onr  present  knowledge,  viewing  it  botiL  from  a  prac- 
tical and  from  a  scientific  standpoint 

To  tlie  chemist,  there  is  a  metal  known  by  the  name  of  calcium.  As 
a  metal  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  the  arts,  and  may  be  regarded  sim- 
ply as  a  chemical  curiosity.  But,  when  combined  with  oxygen,  for 
which  it  has  a  strong  affinity,  the  combination  or  oxide  thus  formed  ii 
known  as  time.  Lime,  chemically  considered,  is  a  powerful  base,  cap- 
able of  entering  into  combination  with  any  of  the  Innnmerable  acid^ 
whether  organic  or  inorganic,  and  hence  there  are  found  in  nature 
many  different  forms  of  combinations  of,  or  salts  of  lime,  as  the  chem- 
ist calls  them,  having  a  very  wide  range  of  water  solubility.  The 
more  common,  and  the  most  staple  forms  are  the  carbonates,  phos- 
phates, sulphate  and  silicate. 

In  all  the  limestones  and  marbles,  in  chalk  and  marl,  and  in  oyster 
shells  and  other  shells  of  shell-flsh,  the  lime  is  found  In  combination 
with  carbonic  acid.  In  gypsum  it  is  in  combination  with  sulphuric 
acid.  In  bones,  coprolites,  the  guanos,  South  Carolina,  Florida  and 
all  apatite  rocks,  it  exists  largely  in  combination  with  phosphoric 
acid.  In  all  the  old  rocks,  however,  which  contain  lime  and  most  of 
them  do,  it  is  found  almost  exclusively  as  a  silicate. 

"When  a  farmer  takes  his  team  and  wagon,  drives  to  the  lime  kiln, 
puts  on  a  load  of  lime,  hauls  it  to  his  farm,  deposits  it  In  heaps, 
slakes  and  spreads  it  on  his  land,  he  says  he  has  limed  that  land;  and 
so  he  has.  But  when  he  purchases  from  the  merchant  or  dealer, 
ground  gypsum  or  land  plaster,  and  appliesadressingof  it  to  his  fields, 
he  does  not  say  that  he  has  limed  his  land,  but  in  fact,  he  has  done  so. 
So  when  he  applies  phosphate,  or  superphosphate  or  bone  meal,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  applying  lime;  for  all  the  fertilizers  consist  largely 
of  lime.  Hence,  we  see  that  the  practice  of  liming  in  one  way  or 
another  is  far  more  common  than  at  first  might  have  been  supposed. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  and  practical  utility  of  applying  the 
lime  of  the  lime-kiln  to  the  land  for  the  pnrpose  of  enhancing  Its  pro- 
ductlvenesB  and  increasing  its  fertility,  has  been  much  discnssed.  It 
Is  a  question  which.  In  the  abstract  and  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
nnsctentific  farmer,  appears  to  be  embarrassed  by  mnch  contradictory 
testimony. 

The  effects  of  lime  are  sometimes  so  bizarre  when  apnlied  to  land 
In  experimental  lots  or  fields,  owing  to  unperceived  conditions  of  soil, 
perhaps,  or  to  the  conditions  of  moisturo  and  temperature,  as  to  leave 
us  often  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  t*nn  safely  draw  any  genera!  con- 
clusions from  the  results  we  get.  Under  some  conditions  It  Is  the  un- 
expected that  happens.  First,  effects  may  apnear  to  he  netratlve  In 
their  character  nr  even  seriously  unfavornble,  Bnt,  if  favorable  results 
appear  at  once  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  it  is  interestlne  to 
know  if  we  can  learn,  just  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  under  what 
conditions,  they  were  wrought  out.  It  might  seem  nt  first  sight  like 
an  absurd  proposition  If  I  or  any  one  should  now  affirm  that  nrder 
some  conditions,  a  farmer  may  be  able  to  supply  large  additional 
amounts  of  available  nitrogen  and  notash  to  his  crops,  by  liming  his 
lands;  but  as  we  shall  see,  it  might  be  tnie. 

It  will  pay  us  to  think  as  practical  farmers,  to  look  carefully  into 
this  lime  qnestion  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  and  to  bring  it  to 
the  cmctal  test  of  repeated  and  carefully  guarded  practical  experi- 
ment; for  there  are  some  things,  (and  thli  Is  one  of  them),  wMch^e, 
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can  do  better  for  oareelves,  perhaps,  thao  anybody  else  can  do  them 
for  us.  Tliat  lime  is  a  true  fertilizer  or  plant  food,  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  The  ample  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  lime  is  found  abund- 
anUj  in  the  a^es  of  all  plants.  It  is  indispenaable  to  the  growth 
of  all  forms  of  vegetation. 

Lime  is  universally  distributed  in  all  soils;  in  very  uneqnal  per- 
centages, it  is  true;  but  it  is  everywhere  present.  The  question  arises: 
Is  It  everywhere  present  in  available  forms,  and  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  supply  all  the  needs  of  vegetation?  If  it  is,  can  there  be 
any  advantage  in  supplying  more? 

This  question  has  been  diversely  answered.  The  writer  believes 
that  it  is  correctly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Discarding  con- 
jecture and  vague  generalities,  let  us  endeavor  to  develop  the  funda- 
mental facts  in  the  case,  to  consider  them  carefully,  and  then  draw 
onr  conclusions.  Let  us  remember,  also,  that  no  science,  as  well  as 
no  scripture,  is  of  private  interpretation.  In  other  words,  a  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  a  partial  view  op  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  any  case 
is  very  litely  to  be  erroneous. 

Practical  agriculture  owes  much  to  the  investigations  and  re- 
searches of  modem  chemistry.  We  now  know  with  exactness,  the 
composition,  both  proximate  and  ultimate,  of  farm  crops  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  aa  of  fertilizers  of  every  grade  and  class.  If  in  any  case,  there 
is  doubt,  the  means  are  at  command  to  settle  the  doubt. 

I  will  not  cumber  this  paper  with  details  upon  which  are  based  the 
general  averages  which  I  wish  to  give,  of  soil  depletion,  of  the  four 
fertilizing  ingredients  of  which  account  is  usually,  or  should  be  taken, 
in  a  four  years'  crop  rotation ;  but  will  simply  give  the  averages  of  each, 
for  the  period  of  four  years,  assuming  the  crops  to  be  as  follows: 

First  Year.  Wheat  crop  yielding  33^  bushels  per  acre. 

Second  Year.  Clover  hay  yielding  3^  tons  per  acre. 

Tlilpd  Year,  Com  ears  jielding  80  bushels  per  acre. 

Fourth  Year.  Oats  yielding  35  bushels  per  acre. 

The  total  depletion  for  the  four  years  would  be  about  as  foUows: 
Nitrogen,  177  lbs.;  phosphoric  acid,  51  lbs.;  potash,  137  lbs,;  lime,  106 
Dti. 

Striking  an  annual  average,  it  would  be  as  follows:  Mtrogen,  44^ 
lbs.;  phosphoric  acid,  12f  lbs.;  potash,  34^  lbs.;  lime,  20^  lbs. 

Having  thus  measured  the  annual  depletion,  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  other  side,  and  see  what  we  have  in  reserve,  in  our  soils,  of 
these  elements  of  fertility.  Again  for  brevity's  sake,  1  will  omit  de- 
tails which  I  fear  might  not  be  as  interesting  to  some  whom  I  now 
address,  as  they  have  been  to  me.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  any 
one  desires  to  verify  the  conclusions  I  shall  here  present,  he  can  find 
all  the  necessary  data  in  the  published  works  of  our  leadlnji  American 
soil  investigator.  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  supplemented  by  like  investijra- 
tions  of  the  German  and  French  agricultural  chemists,  notably 
Krocker,  MuUer  and  Bonesingault 

The  average  weight  of  an  acre  of  soil  taken  to  one  foot  in  depth  is 
about  3,500,000  lbs.  It  will  therefore  foUow  that  a  percentage  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  will  be  equivalent  to  3,500  lbs.  The  French 
and  German  chemists  have  shown  that  soils  very  rarely  contain  less 
than  0.1  per  cent,  of  nitn^en,  or  3,500  lbs.,  while  they  are  fr«|uently 
found  to  contain  three,  four  or  five  times  that  moch.    It  Is  to  be  »• 
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gretted  that  Prof.  Hilgard  omitted  nitrogen  determinations  in  the 
moBt  of  his  work,  and  so  we  must  depend  for  that  dem«it  upon  the 
work  of  the  foreign  chemists. 

To  keep  well  within  bonnds,  let  us  take  the  very  lowest  figures 
quoted  for  nitrogen,  viz:  0.1  per  cent,  or  3,5(}0  lbs.,  as  the  average  ot 
good  productive  soils,  and  one-half  of  this  amount  as  that  of  very 
poor  soils.  Let  us  now  select  trom  Hilgard's  tables,  five  represeuta- 
tives  samples,  each  typical  of  a  different  kind  of  soil  formation  but  all 
good,  agricultural  soils,  and  supplement  them,  as  proposed,  for  nitro- 
gen contents.  The  sample  analyses  chosen  represent  dolomite,  lime- 
stone, prairie,  alluvial,  granite  and  trappiau  soils.  The  average  of 
these  ^ould  give  a  fair  representation  of  good  fertile  soils  every- 
where. 


mtrofwi. 

Lima. 

Poiub. 

Pboiptaorle  MM. 

DalDinlta 

0.    iMroent.,  .  . 

liiii: 

KKSS::: 
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T«Plrt«i 

0.1  i»reei«..  .  . 

O.SU  peioent... 

O.ISS  percent.,  . 

0.W4  pereent. 

These  averages  computed  to  pounds,  taking  the  soil  to  one  foot  in 
depth  and  taking  no  acconnt  of  subsoil  contentfl  deeper  than  that,  give 
the  following  amounts:  Nitrogen,  3,500  lbs.;  lime,  13,475  lbs.;  potash, 
S.SSO  lbs.;  phosphoric  acid,  7,140  n>a. 

We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  these  figures  for  lime,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  as  representing  the  actual  soil  contents  of  these 
ingredients  existing  in  our  best  farming  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  while 
the  figures  for  nitrogen  would  generally  be  found,  by  actual  analysis, 
to  be  far  within  the  truth.  What  a  magnificent  showing  of  fertility 
in  reserve  these  figures  present?  Yet  in  cultivating  these  fertile  soils, 
we  find  it  profitable  and  even  necessary  to  use  some  kind  of  a  fer- 
tilizer, at  least  once  in  every  four  or  five  years. 

A  high  grade  fertilizer  may  contain,  let  us  suppose,  5  per  cent,  or 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  ton,  8  per  cent,  or  160  pounds  of  potash 
and  12  per  cent,  or  240  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  An  application  of 
400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  such  as  this,  would  be  considered  a 
heavy  dressing  for  general  farm  crops.  It  might  make  a  great  show- 
ing in  the  yield  of  the  crop,  and  indeed,  its  influence  on  succeeding 
crops  might  be  apparent  for  years;  yet  it  would  only  add  20  pounds 
per  acre  of  nitrc^en  to  a  soil  which  already  contains  as  we  have  seen, 
3,500  pounds,  32  pounds  of  polash  to  the  5,880  pounds,  and  48  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  7,140  pounds  already  there. 

To  say  that  such  apparently  trivial  additions  of  fertilizing  ingred- 
ients, to  the  large  amounts  shown  to  be  already  in  the  soil,  could  pro- 
duce anj  noticeable  results  in  the  crops,  would  seem  like  an  absurdity, 
but  it  is  often  a  hard,  solid  fact,  nevertheless,  and  it  must  have  and 
does  have  a  scientific  explanation.  While  we  are  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  we  may  as  well  carry  our  investigations  a  little  further. 
Recurring  again  to  Hilgard's  tables,  let  us  select  five  more  analyses, 
this  time,  of  the  most  barren  and  agriculturally,  worthlesi  soils  an- 
alyzed or  reported  by  him.    To  abbreviate  and  save  time,  I  will  omit 
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the  indiTidual  analyses,  and  give  only  the  averages  of  them,  lupple- 
meoted  for  nitrogen,  aa  heretofore  indicated. 
Averages  of  five  analyses: 


Please  notice  tliat  these  very  poor  soils  represented  in  the  analyses 
just  given,  sliow  a  far  greater  relative  deficiency  in  lime  than  they  do  in 
nitrogen*  potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  But  to  look  at  the  figures,  one  would 
say  that  there  is  not  only  no  deficiency  anywhere,  hut  on  the  odier  hand, 
a  very  large  surplus  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  How, 
then,  can  these  very  poor  soils  contain  such  great  stores  of  plant  food, 
aad  yet  prove  themselves  in  actual  experience,  Incapable  of  supporting 
the  growth  of  even  very  moderate  crops  upon  them?  These  remarli- 
ahle  facts  also  can  and  do  have  a  satisfactory  scientific  explanation. 
It  is  simply  this:  That  for  the  moat  part,  Uie  stores  of  plant  food  in 
taie  soil,  whether  large  of  comparatively  small,  are  securely  locked  up, 
and  only  become  very  gradually  available  to  plant  uses,  by  the  slow  oper- 
ation of  natural  causes.  We  can  intensify  the  operation  of  the  causes 
which  liberate  fertility  in  Uie  soil,  if  we  know  how,  and  this  is  the 
great  secret;  but  not  the  only  one,  in  the  judicious  use  of  lime.  Any 
blunderer  can  apply  lime  to  land — after  a  fashion — but  it  requires 
some  knowledge  and  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion  to  use  it  profit- 
ably and  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  have  all  heard  the  aphorism,  and  the  writer  haa  repeate^y  met 
with  it  in  the  agricultural  literature  of  Tennsylvanla,  that  the  use  of 
lime  npon  land  "enriches  the  fathers  but  impoverishes  the  sons."  I 
do  not  quite  agree  with  the  fellow  who  said  that  he  was  "under  no 
obligations  to  posterity,  as  posterity  had  never  done  anything  for 
him."  But  with  all  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  posterity,  we  may,  I 
think,  reasonably  claim  our  just  share  of  the  good  things  in  store, 
laid  up  by  the  Creator  for  our  ancestors  and  for  ourselves,  as  welLas 
for  p<Mterity.  The  ethical  question  involved  is  not,  however,  a  very 
practical  one,  as  we  shall  show. 

According  to  the  tables  we  have  given,  placing  the  reserve  nitro- 
gen supply  of  a  good  soil  at  the  verj-  low  estimate  of  3,500  lbs  per  acre, 
and  the  average  annual  draft  upon  it  at  44i  pounds,  it  would  requirt 
78  years  of  cropping  for  its  complete  exhaustion.  Placing  the  phon- 
jAoric  acid  supply  at  7,140  pounds,  and  the  average  annual  draft  upon 
it  at  12j  pounds,  it  would  require  560  years  for  its  exhaustion.  Plac- 
ing the  potash  supply  at  5,8S0  pounds,  and  the  annual  draft  apon  it  as 
mi  pounds,  it  would  require  171  years  for  its  exhaustion.  Placing 
the  lime  supply  at  13,475  pounds,  and  the  annual  draft  upon  it  at  26^ 
pounds,  it  would  require  509  years  for  its  exhaustion. 

The  writer  once  heard  an  eminent  scientific  lecturer  describe  that 
gi-eat  geological  event  known  as  the  glacial  era,  or  ice  age,  and  the 
causes  which  produced  and  then  superceded  it.  He  said  that  these 
causes  were  active  and  in  full  operation  still,  and  would  undoubtedly, 
at  the  appointed  time  bring,  on  a  recurrence  of  that  phenomenon, 
but  in  order  that  his  audience  might  not  be  disquieted  or  lose  any 
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sleep  oa  account  of  it,  he  would  say  that  that  erent  occurred  one  hun- 
dred thousand  years  ago,  and  wonld  not  be  due  again  for  a  hundred 
thousand  years  to  come.  So,  in  onr  farming  operations,  we  need  not, 
I  think,  worry  very  much  about  the  rights  of  posterity  that  may  be 
involved,  if  we  should  conclude  to  make  a  little  judicious  use  of  lime 
to  render  available  some  of  the  soil's  store  of  reserve  fertility. 

We  now  come  to  a  branch  of  my  subject,  the  action  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  proceed  without  the  use 
ot  some  teidinical  terms,  and  without  reference  to  some  chemical  re- 
actions, which,  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  must  be  more  or  lera  ob- 
scure to  anyone  who  has  little  knowledge  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 
I  shall  not  lose  sight  ot  the  fact,  however,  that  this  paper  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  practical  farmers,  and  not  for  the  schools.  I  anticipate 
that  I  shall  be  met  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  discussion  by  the 
thoughtful  farmer,  with  the  question:  "If  the  soil  already  contains 
the  great  superabundance  of  lime  you  say  it  does,  what  good  can  it 
do  to  apply  a  little  more?"  I  reply,  that,  considered  as  a  plant  food 
simply,  none  whatever;  but  as  a  chemical  reagent,  much,  in  several 
ways.  As  plants  can  undoubtedly  appropriate  lime  to  their  us^,  tak- 
ing it  from  any  of  its  numerous  forms  of  combinations,  so  far  as  they 
are  soluble,  we  may  dismiss  it  from  our  consideration  as  a  plant  food 
merely,  just  as  we  do  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  all  equally  neces- 
sary. 

Bi  the  primary  rocks,  that  is,  those  formed  in  the  first  cooling  of 
the  earth's  ci^st,  lime  is  found  exclusively  as  a  silicate;  that  is,  in 
combination  or  chemical  union  with  silica.  This,  then,  is  the  original 
source  of  all  the  myriad  tons  of  lime  now  found  in  other  forms  of  com- 
bination. Its  change  of  association  is  due  entirely  to  chemical  forces. 
Our  soils  are  formed  in  two  ways:  First,  by  the  mere  grinding  up  or 
pulverization  of  the  rocks  by  mechanical  force  of  some  kind,  and  sec- 
ond, by  the  agency  of  chemical  forces  effecting  a  ctiange  of  association 
between  the  ultimate  atoms. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  constituent  materials  of  all  our  soils,  but 
not  by  any  means  a  uniform  percentage,  consists  simply  of  rock  flour 
so  to  speak,  or  of  rock  ground  up  and  diemically  unchanged.  Hence 
a  lai^e  portion  of  the  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  etc.,  in  our  soUs  is 
still  in  tiie  original  and  inert  silicate  form.  They  are  slowly  changing 
all  the  while  to  the  far  more  active  carbonate  and  sulphate  forms,  but 
as  ttiey  do  so,  they  are  appropriated  by  vegetation  or  rapidly  leached 
out  by  the  soil  waters,  and  carried  off  into  streams.  This  ezj^na 
why  it  is  that  limestone  soil,  or  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
limestone  rocks,  are  sometimes  lacking  in  the  active  forms  of  lime, 
even,  and  so  respond  to  a  dressing  of  lime  in  an  active  form,  just  as 
do  other  soils. 

While  water  alone,  or  water  aided  by  heat  and  pressure,  and  by 
other  agents  carried  in  solution,  may  be  regarded  as  a  universal  sol- 
vent, .vet  Its  solvent  action  on  many  substances  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions is  veiy  slight  This  is  true  of  all  the  silicates.  Hence,  silica  may 
be  regarded  as  one  great  conservator  of  the  earth's  fertilitv,  lime  be- 
ing another,  which  would  otherwise  long  ago  have  found  its  way  to 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Thus  it  will  appear  why  it  is  that  the  large 
amounts  of  reserve  potash,  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  etc.,  whose  presence 
in  onr  soils  is  revealed  by  chemical  analysis,  do  not  manifest  their 
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presence  in  the  crops,  viz^  because  of  tiieir  veiy  slight  water  wd- 
nbUitf. 

Hie  Creator  has  wi«el;  Iwund  some  of  them  hand  and  foot,  notably 
potash  and  jrtiosphoric  acid,  by  silica,  in  order  to  prevent  their  escape 
and  the  consequent  impoveri^ment  of  the  soil.  So  long  as  they  re- 
main thus  bound,  they  are  like  the  strong  man  in  cliains,  helpless, 
inactive,  and  their  inherent  powers  more  or  less  completely  neutral- 
ized. 

Kature's  process  of  gradual  liberation,  while  always  more  or  less  ac- 
tive, is  not  always  rapid  enough  in  its  action  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  soil  fertility  required  for  onr  modem  and  intensive  sys- 
tems of  agriculture.  So  man's  intelligent  intervention  in  aid  of  those 
processes  becomes  necessary.  In  our  efforts  to  assist  the  natural 
agencie«,  and  if  need  be,  to  supplement  their  work  in  the  provision  and 
preparation  of  a  safflcient  supply  of  food  for  the  use  of  our  crops,  by 
outende  contributions,  it  behooves  us  to  move  considerately  and  dis- 
creetly, lest  we  incur  unwarranted  expense,  largely  lose  our  labor 
through  our  misdirected  efforts,  or  perhaps  do  positive  harm  by  our 
unwise  intervention.  Lime,  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln,  or  cartranate 
of  lime,  as  it  soon  becomes  upon  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  for  the  gradual  breaking  up  of 
silicate  combinations,  in  the  soil,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time,  almost 
everywhere  the  cheapest.  These  facts  indicate  that  it  is  generally 
the  best  agent  to  employ.  There  are,  however,  very  often  soil  and 
other  complications,  some  easily  understood  and  others  dtflQcult  to 
explain,  which  determine  the  preference  for  lime  in  some  other  form, 
namely  as  sulphate  or  as  phosphate.  For  instance,  a  surface  dressing 
in  the  summer  time  should  be  in  the  sulphate  form,  even  at  a  consider- 
ably higher  cost,  for  several  reasons,  chief  among  which  is  its  power 
to  arrest  and  fix  escaping  ammonia  and  to  entrap  it  from  the  air. 

Another  reason  for  sometimes  preferring  the  sulphate  fonn  is,  that 
as  tbe  difficult  soluble  soil  phosphates  cannot  well  be  much  acted  on 
in  the  soil,  directly,  by  any  chemical  agent  we  can  employ  without 
applying  quantities  that  would  be  ruinous  to  vegetation  and  utterly 
forbidden  by  the  cost;  it  is  at  first  generally  better  to  reinforce  our 
soil  supply  of  phosphate  by  direct  purchase. 

Now,  in  purchasing  bone  or  rock  superphosphates  we  actually  get 
more  than  twice  as  much  sulphate  of  lime  as  we  do  superphosphate 
in  the  same  package,  and  if  we  consider  that  we  have  paid  our  money 
for  the  superphosphate,  then  we  have  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum, 
for  nothing,  which  is  certainly  as  cheap  ns  we  could  ask. 

Besides  the  reasons  here  advanced,  there  are  often  more  or  less 
intricate  soil  complicntions  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  attempt 
to  explain  here,  which  may  determine  the  choice  in  favor  of  the  boI- 
phate  form.  The  practical  farmer  can  best  settle  the  question  for 
himself  by  careful  experiment. 

The  action  of  lime  on  soil  nitrogen  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  ser- 
vice*, as  is  well  known,  some  forms  of  nitrogenous  materials  very 
stoutly  resist  nature's  process  of  decay.  Hair,  leather  scraps,  wool 
waste,  hoof  and  horn  scrapings,  etc.,  are  familiar  examples.  So  are 
muck,  peat  and  many  of  the  forms  of  vegetable  humus  found  in  the 
soil. 

The  decay  of  any  of  these  substancea  Is  greatly  promoted  hj  the  ac- 
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tion  upon  them  Id  the  compoet  heap  of  canstic  lime;  or  of  potash  aa 
it  is  found  in  unleacliecl  wood  ashea.  So  the  presence  of  an  ample  (Dot 
excessive)  supply  of  carbonate  of  lime  greatly  promotes  their  decay  in 
the  soil,  and  the  conversion  of  the  nitrogen  they  contain  into  anunooia 
and  nitric  acid;  thus  rendering  it  available  as  plant  food. 

Finally,  the  application  of  lime  to  soil  affects  its  mechanical  con> 
dition.  There  are  few  of  iis,  I  venture  to  say,  who  have  not  witnessed 
the  Btone-maBon's  preparation  for  the  making  of  mortar  to  lay  up  a 
stone  wall.  He  first  levels  off  a  place  upon  tbe  ground  and  throws  a 
flooring  of  an  inch  or  two  of  sharp  sand  upon  it.  Then  upon  that  he 
[daces  a  small  heap  of  burned  lime,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  then  builds  a 
low  wall  of  sand  around  tbe  heap  of  lime  and  pours  water  upon  the 
lime  to  alack  it.  Soon  it  crumbles  and  falls  to  pieces,  heats,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  more  water,  becomes  a  thick,  milky  paste.  It  flows  out 
against  tbe  circumvallating  wall  of  sand,  and  almost  immediately 
converts  that  porous  structure  into  a  water-tight  barrier. 

Lime  compacts  sandy  soils  and  enables  tbem  better  to  conserve 
their  water  supply  in  time  of  drought 

Singularly  enough,  to  the  common  observer,  its  action  on  heavy 
stiff  clay  soils,  too  compact  already,  is  just  the  reverse.  It  flocculates 
or  binda  together  their  fine  particles  into  larger  masses,  and  so 
renders  these  soils  more  porous,  more  easily  tillable,  earlier,  warmer, 
and  more  permeable  to  water>  air,  and  the  roots  of  plants 

To  the  practical  farmers,  I  would  say,  use  lime,  not  blindly  and  in- 
discriminately, but  considerately  and  judiciously.  Apply  it  in  small 
gnantities  at  a  time  and  frequently.  On  very  sandy  or  very  clayey 
soils,  use  in  the  caustic  state,  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln.  Api^y 
on  plowed  land,  slake  quickly  and  without  excess  of  water,  to  a  dry 
powder,  spread  at  once  and  harrow  in,  so  as  toget  the  benefit  of  its 
causticity.  For  other  soils,  it  is  generally  better  to  air  slake,  under 
cover,  and  allow  time  for  a  considerable  part  of  it  to  revert  before 
aj^lying  to  the  soil.  Kever  mix  it  with  phosphates,  or  with  any  nitro- 
genous commercial  fertilizer,  nor  apply  it  at  the  same  time  with  them. 

Do  not  mix  it  with  hen  manure,  nor  stable  manure,  nor  apply  it 
in  close  connection 'with  them,  unless  in  the  sulphate  state,  that  is,  as 
gypsum  or  land  plaster. 

Carefully  note  the  i-esults  of  all  experiments  with  it  in  every  form, 
and  they  will  furnish  the  best  guide  for  your  future  practice.  Use 
your  eyes  and  your  brains,  and  dUigently  study  the  problem  in  all  the 
varying  phases  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  your  particular  cases. 
Yon  will  meet  with  fantastic  remits  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  your 
ezperimemta,  eo  you  must  be  forewarned  not  to  draw  hasty  concluslone 
from,  nor  to  rely  too  implicitly  upon  the  results  or  supposed  results, 
of  any  single  experiment,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  be  often  misled.  If 
any  of  you  are  cultivating  soils,  as  most  of  yon  are,  that  have  been  un- 
duly taxed  in  their  productive  capacity  by  having  been  subjected  to 
improvident  and  mistaken  methods  of  cultivation,  you  will  find  the 
inteUigent  and  judicious  use  of  lime  in  some  of  its  varied  forms,  in 
connection  with  clover,  to  afford  the  best  and  cheapest  means  for  its 
speedy  and  complete  rejuv^iation. 
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OUB  PEKNSYLVANIA  FORESTa 
Br  ntot.jomt  Hamilton,  3tauco>ttt$,  Pa. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  "Penn's  Woods"  was  a  noWe  forest;  but 
now  the  29,446,400  acres  of  timber  land  that  then  existed,  have  been 
reduced  to  less  than  7,000,000,  and  of  this  not  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  of  valuable  timber  yet  remains.  The  largest  portion  of  this 
vast  inheritance  has  been  wholly  wasted,  and  now  the  effects  of  our 
own  and  our  father's  prodigality  are  becoming  felt. 

In  1810  the  average  price  of  lumber  in  Centre  county  was  J3.67  per 
thousand  feet  and  the  total  output  in  the  State  ivas  lees  than 
aeventy-fonr  million  feet  (73,747,640).  In  1873  or  only  63  years  later 
tJiere  were  rafted  out  of  the  Williamsport  boom  alone  over 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  million  feet  (318,342,712);  and  the  price 
has. risen  until  the  finer  grades  are  already  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
except  the  rich.  In  1810  that  which  then  seemed  inexhaustible,  has 
become  in  1893,  the  space  of  only  one  lifetime,  extremely  scarce. 

Id  1852,  from  Unionville,  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  to  !^e  city,  was 
an  almost  unbroken  forest;  and  now  after  only  forty  years,  there 
are  not  one  hundred  acres  of  valuable  timber  anywhere  on  the  line 
of  the  old  Erie  pike. 

We  find  it  is  published,  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886, 
we  imported  1,336,039,044  feet  of  lumber  from  abroad,  and  this  oc- 
curred in  the  face  of  a  duty  that  was  intended  to  prevent  that  very 
thing.  We  find  also  that  the  demand  for  foreign  lumber  continued; 
for  in  1891,  only  two  years  ago,  we  imported  lumber  to  the  amount  of 
121,772,185.  What  a  comment  these  figures  are  upon  the  wasteful 
practice  of  those  who  have  control  of  the  forests  and  timber  lands  of 
the  United  States?  But,  so  far  from  being  warned  by  Uiese  indica- 
tions of  lumber  famine,  the  slaughter  still  eontinnes  and  now  (1894) 
there  are  in  Penn^lvaiiia,ready  for  work  983  sawmills,  wifli  an  actual 
daily  capacity  of  27,190.000  feet  of  lumber,  and  shingle  mills  enough 
to  cut  5,415,000  shingles  from  sun  to  sun.  Taking  the  entire  country 
over,  there  are  about  t«i  thousand  saw-mills  (9,93*),  fit  for  use,  witii  a 
capacity  of  250,745,000  feet  of  lumber  and  96,295,000  shingles  every 


in  addition  to  this  enormous  annual  sacrifice  of  standing  timber, 
tiiere  is  great  destruction  every  year  from  f^neet  fires.  More  than  12,- 
000,000  acres  were  burned  in  1891.  representing  a  loss  in  money,  to 
the  country,  of  over  f25,000,000. 

At  the  present  rate,  in  fifty  years  the  entire  500,000,000  acres  of 
forests  remaining  in  this  country  will  have  been  e:diausted  and  the 
nation  will  have  to  depend  for  its  supply  upon  foreign  lands;  upon 
countries  where  such  extravagant  waste  as  ours  is  not  permitted, 
and  where  intelligent  methods  for  the  preservation  and  growth,  of 
forests  are  enforced. 
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The  White  Kne  foreBts  of  the  United  States  are  already  practically 
goiie,  and  only  500,000,000  acres  of  all  other  kinds  of  timber  left  Fkme 
this  supply  we  are  now  abstracting  22,000,000,000  cubic  feet  each 
year,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  340  cubic  feet  per  capita  per  year;  as 
against  40  cubic  feet  in.  England,  and  14  cubic  feet  in  the  German 
States. 

Twenty-two  billion  cubic  feet  of  lumber  tahen  in  this  country  every 
year;  the  supply  of  lumber  almost  gone;  and  scarcely  one  of  the  tim- 
ber States  has  taken  measures  for  the  planting  of  a  single  tree.  Only 
fifty  years  of  timber  now  in  sight,  lumber  increasing  rapidly  in  value 
every  day,  yet  nothing  done.  This  devastation  continually  taking  jdace 
and  growing  more  destructive  every  year,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  it  takes  a  centuiy  to  gi'ow  a  pine.  Surely  something  is 
radically  wrong  with  the  policy  or  want  of  policy  in  a  government 
that  permits  a  crime  against  posterity  such  as  this.  And  it  is  a 
crime.  For  with  the  deforestation  of  this  State  not  only  will  thn 
value  of  this,  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  rise  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  men,  but  other  evils  far  more  serious  will  occur. 

The  Almighty  in  his  wisdom  clad  the  earth  with  trees;  not  for  the 
single  purpose  of  providing  fruit  and  yielding  material  for  man's 
domestic  use;  but  other  important  ends  were  to  be  attained  through 
the  instrumentality  of  these  vast  forests  of  "living  green." 

The  purifying  effect  produced  by  plants  upon  the  quality  and  com- 
position of  the  air  we  breathe,  whereby  the  surplus  carbonic  acid 
that  pervaded  the  atmosphere  in  creation's  dawn  is-  now  locked  up 
in  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  is  also  a  part  of  their  infiuence  upon  the 
climate  and  surroundings  in  which  we  live. 

Their  influence,  too,  upon  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  disarming  the  storms  that  sweep  across  the  earth  of  their  elee- 
tric  power,  until  they  cease  to  be  destroying  agents,  but  are  ren- 
dered instead,  beneficial  to  mankind,  is  another  of  the  marveloua 
powers  with  which  trees  have  been  endowed.  The  tips  of  leaves  and 
twigs  with  their  countless  points,  like  millions  of  steel  conductors,  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  electrical  conditions  and  thus  protect  the 
lives  of  animals  and  men  in  wooded  countries  from  the  destruction 
that  falls  upon  treeless  regifms  or  barren  plaina 

Forests  also  shelter  the  earth  from  winds.  To  what  extent  they  do 
this,  we  who  live  in  the  midst  of  trees  and  other  vegetation,  scarcely 
know.  If,  however,  one  takes  a  trip  across  the  Colorado  desert,  he 
can  see  the  effect  that  wind  produces  upon  the  earth  when  the  sur- 
face is  exposed  and  bare.  There,  for  two  hundred  miles,  the  winds 
have  cut  away  the  earth  to  depths  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  feet, 
leaving  here  and  there  monuments  that  show  the  original  level  of 
the  land;  the  shifting  sands  along  the  Columbia  river,  where  the  air 
is  constantly  filled  with  the  finest  grit  and  railroads  are  drifted  shut 
more  effectually  than  with  snow;  the  dunzs  of  New  Jersey,  where  the 
sands  drift  to  such  a  height,  that  a  vast  forest  is  even  now  being  cov- 
ered and  destroyed,  are  instances  before  our  eyes  of  the  destruction 
to  which  treeless  lands  are  everywhere  exposed.  The  ploughed  lands 
here  in  Pennsylvania  are  yearly  deprived  of  large  quantities  of  soil, 
tlu-ough  the  action  of  the  winds  that  sweep  the  dust  away  in  clouds 
and  thus  rob  the  soil  of  its  most  fertile  parti. 

The  intervention  of  wood  lots  here  and  there,  form  eddies,  thus  im- 
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peding  tlie  action  of  tlie  wind,  and  protecting  ike  open  fields  from 
their  full  effect  In  theae  eddies  the  dust  and  large  quantities  of 
earth,  that  are  held  suspended,  are  deposited,  and  through  this  action 
of  the  trees,  the  air  is  thua  rendered  comparatively  free  from  fine  dnst, 
and  becomes  lees  injurious  for  animals  to  breathe.  What  this  means, 
can  only  be  appreciated  or  understood  hy  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  dust  storms  that  occur  in  treeless  deserts,  where,  lor 
days  at  a  time,  these  storms  continue  and  often  cause  destruction  to 
human  life. 

Whether  or  not  forests  cause  a  greater  fall  of  rain  over  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  grow,  is  as  yet,  a  controverted  point  However 
that  may  be,  one  thing  has  been  determined,  and  that  is,  that  forests 
to  a  great  eitent  prevent  evaporation  of  the  moisture  that  the  earth 
receives.  That  there  is  more  moisture  under  trees  than  in  the  open 
field,  is  witnessed  by  the  moss  that  grows  on  the  shaded  roof,  ;in<l  by 
the  dampness  of  houses  surrounded  by  dense  groves  of  trees,  l^e 
shaded  public  road  is  known  to  all  as  damp  and  wet,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  luxuriant  growth  in  shaded  and  protected  spots,  all  indicate 
tlie  moist  condition  of  the  soil,  whilst  in  the  contiguous  open  field,  the 
soil  is  comparatively  dry.  Careful  experiment,  also  proves  that  more 
moisture  is  evaporated  in  the  open  fields  than  in  the  woods.  Two  jars 
of  equal  sii^e  were  taken  and  filled  with  water.  One  was  sunk  in  the 
eart^  in  the  open  field,  the  other  in  shade.  "The  water  in  the  one 
in  the  open  field  evaporated  twice  aa  fast  as  the  one  in  the 
shade."  "The  excess  of  evaporation  in  six  days  amounted  to  one 
inch  more  in  the  jar  that  was  exposed  than  in  the  shaded  one.  Con- 
tinuing at  this  rate  for  102  days,  or  about  three  mouths  and  a  half, 
the  amount  evaporated  in  the  open  field  would  be  seventeen  inch-^b 
more  than  in  the  shade,  or  about  500,000  gallons  to  the  acre." 

Another  experiment  showed  that  "water  kept  in  a  room  evaporated 
only  eight  inches  in  a  year,  while  that  in  the  open  air  evapontted 
forty-eight  inches  In  equal  time." 

This  action  of  the  forest  in  protecting  the  soil  against  evaporation 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  forest  trees  shield  the  earth,  not  only 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  but  also  from  the  drying  winds  that 
rapidly  drink  up  the  moisture  of  the  open  fields.  The  mass  of  decay- 
ing leaves  that  covers  the  surface,  also  preserves  the  dampness  and 
excludes  the  air  so  that  the  rain  that  falls,  does  not  evaporate,  but 
follows  down  along  the  roots  of  trees,  deep  into  the  soil  below,  until 
it  descends  beyond  the  restch  ot  evaporation  and  is  thus  preserved. 

But,  the  actual  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  by  no  means-  measures 
the  amount  of  moisture  that  the  soil  receives.  The  absorption  of  dew, 
is  in  many  localities,  greater  than  all  of  the  rain  fall  of  the  year.  The 
process  of  the  formation  of  dew  is  familiar  to  all,  depending  upon 
warm  air  saturated  with  moisture  coming  in  contact  with  a  cooler 
surface,  and  thus  by  contraction  the  moisture  is  expelled.  Many  ex- 
periments made  by  obaerverB  in  foreign  lands  have  established  the 
fact  that  the  air  within  the  forest  is  cooler  during  the  day  than  that  in 
the  open  field  or  immediately  over  the  forest  top;  and  at  night  the 
outside  air  becoming  cooler  than  that  below  the  crown  of  forest  trees, 
descends,  and  mingling  with  the  moist  and  warm  air  below,  cools  it, 
and  its  moisture  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  soil  beneath.    Thus  a  vast  amount  of  moisture  is  supplied  to 
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forest  lands  which  the  open  fields  do  not  receiTe.  Itiirty-nine  States 
In  Enrope  give  as  the  average  result  of  many  observations,  that  the 
temperatnre  of  the  air  in  the  forest  is  alwut  six  degrees  cooler  in 
mmmer  and  three  degrees  -warmer  in  winter  ■Hian  tiie  air  oa^de;  and 
that  the  soil  in  the  forest  is  about  seven  degrees  c(dder  in  the  smD- 
m«r  than  that  in  the  open  field,  and  that  after  the  first  foot  is  passed, 
the  temperature  is  nearly  the  same  to  a  depth  of  abont  fonr  feet  The 
fact  therefore  that  the  soil,  even  during  the  day,  remains  cooler  than 
the  air,  not  only  prevents  evaporation,  but  by  cooling  the  air  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  it,  condenses  its  moisture  and  so  adds  to  the 
amount  already  stored.  Wie  action  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  cold  water 
pitcher  on  the  surrounding  air  on  a  sultry  day. 

Forests  also  serve  as  vast  storage  reservoirs  for  holding  the  suppli 
of  water  that  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  man  during  seasons  of 
drought  When  rain  falls  upon  any  impervious  surface,  snch  as  a 
roof,  almost  the  entire  amount  is  shed  and  runs  away.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  rain,  the  channels  will  run  full,  but  immediatdy 
upon  its  ceasing,  they  are  dried  up  and  cease  to  flow.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  water  be  poured  upon  a  porous  surface,  as  a  sponge,  all  will  be 
absorbed  and  none  escape  until  the  point  of  saturation'  has  been 
reached,  when  a  quiet,  trickling  stream  will  flow  gently  and  evenly 
from  its  sides,  and  long  after  the  addition  of  water  has  been  discon- 
tinued, the  flow  will  be  maintained. 

1%i8  exemplifies  in  a  measure,  the  action  of  forests  upon  the  fall 
of  rain.  The  hard  surface  of  open  fields  sheds  much  of  the  rain  that 
falls,  and  as  the  surface  waters  accumulate  in  hollows  and  ravines, 
they  form  ruBhing  torrents,  carrying  destruction  in  their  path,  and 
after  they  have  expended  their  forces,  great  washes,  ruined  fields, 
flooded  meadows,  and  broken  bridges  mark  their  course.  When  on 
the  other  hand  the  rain  fall  is  over  an  extended  forest,  the  porous  soil 
like  a  vast  sponge,  retains  the  water  as  it  falls,  until  the  earth  be- 
comes saturated  to  great  depths,  so  that  not  until  weeks  after  the 
rain  has  ceased,  do  the  drops  that  fell,  find  their  way  to  springs 
which  fiow  from  hillsides  and  thus  find  innumerable  rivulets  and 
creeks  which  furnish  steady  power  for  factories  and  mills,  and  united 
In  great  rivers,  provide  a  safe  and  permanent  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  land. 

On  the  certainty  and  permanence  of  this  action,  the  welfare,  if  not 
ilie  existence  of  nations  depends.  Vast  areas,  once  thickly  populated, 
have  been  rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  destruction  of  the  timber 
that  once  covered  their  surface.  The  plains  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
the  hills  of  Judea,  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  France,  and  numerous 
smaller  districts,  testify  to  the  calamities  that  fall  upon  the  country 
that  neglects  to  reserve  a  suitable  proportion  of  forest  area  for  pro- 
tection against  the  too  rapid  flow  of  surface  waters,  and  the  conse- 
quent inundations  that  ensne. 

Marsh  in  his  work,  "Man  and  Nature,"  gives  the  history  of  three 
provinces  in  the  south  of  France,  Dauphin,  Avignon  and  Provence,  a 
territory  of  14,000  or  15,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
size  of  Pennsylvania.  Within  the  knowledge  of  history,  this  was  a 
densely  populated  and  most  fertile  district,  but  by  continual  destmc 
lion  of  the  forests,  the  country  was  visited  by  great  storms  and  floods, 
and  the  result  was  that  large  districts  were  destroyed  and,  the  in- , 
habitants  driven  from  their  homes.  lyV^iOOglC 
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The  Commune  of  Barles,  1707:  "Two  liilla  have  become  connected 
b;  land  alidea  and  have  formed  a  late  that  covers  the  best  part  of 
the  soil"  A  later  report  in  the  aame  district,  (1746),  states:  "New 
slides  buried  twenty  homes  comprising  a  village,  no  trace  of  which 
is  left;  more  than  one-third  of  ihe  land  has  disappeared." 

Monans,  1721:  "Deserted  by  its  inhabitants  and  no  longer  culti- 
vated." Gueydan,  1760:  "The  best  grounds  have  been  swept  off  and 
ravines  occupy  their  place."  Digne,  1762:  "The  river  Bleone  has 
destroyed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  territory."  Malmaison,  1768: 
"The  inhabitants  have  emigrated,  all  their  fields  have  been  lost" 
"One-half  of  the  territory  of  the  Commnne  of  St.  Laurent  du  Var,ha8 
been  laid  waste." 

The  report  of  assessor,  Serrairc,  to  the  French  Assembly,  says:  "Ab 
to  the  damage  caused  by  brooks  and  torrents,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
its  extent  Upper  Provence  is  in  danger  of  total  destruction  and  the 
waters  which  lay  it  waste  threaten  also  to  ruin  the  most  valuable* 
ground  on  the  plain  below.  Villages  are  in  danger  of  being  sub- 
merged by  torrents  which  formerly  had  not  even  names,  and  large 
towns  are  on  the  point  of  destruction  from  the  same  cause." 

Viscount  Puget,  1776,  reports:  "The  mere  aspect  of  Upper  Provence 
is  calculated  to  appall  the  patriotic  magistrates.  One  sees  only  lofty 
mountains,  deep  valleys  with  precipitous  aides,  rivers  with  broad  beds 
and  little  water,  impetuous  torrents,  which  in  floods  Jay  waste  the 
cultivated  lands  along  their  banks  and  roll  huge  rocks  along  their 
channels;  eteep,  parched  hillsides,  the  melancholy  consequences  of  in- 
discriminate clearing;  villages  whose  Inhabitants,  finding  no  long» 
means  of  subsistence,  are  emigrating  day  by  day;  houses  dilapidated 
to  huts,  and  but  a  miserable  remnant  of  population." 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of  disaster  that  has  come  upon 
the  districts  in  the  south  of  France.  "Biver  beds  are  flUed  with 
sand  and  stones,'  'surrounding  districts  are  overflowed,'  navigation 
Is  no  longer  possible,'  'water  powers  are  destroyed,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict ruined.'  Along  with  the  forests  go  the  springs,  and  with  the 
springe  and  supply  of  rivers  until,  waters  once  na\'igable  for  the  en- 
tire year  are  now  mere  mountain  torrents,  that  fill  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  then,  are  little  more  than  insignificant  streams  flowing 
through  rocky  beds." 

But  we  need  not  go  to  foreign  lands  for  examples  of  the  effects  of 
deforestation  on  the  flow  of  springs.  The  Arkansas  river  in  Ooi- 
orado,  flows  through  the  most  magnificent  mountain  range  in  the 
worlil  These  mountains  are  lately  destitute  of  trees,  and  for  a  dis- 
tance of  157  miles,  from  Pueblo  to  Leadville,  there  is  only  a  sin^e 
tributary,  and  that  but  an  insignificant  stream  that  enters  the  river 
at  Balida.  Although  I  made  this  trip  in  the  month  of  May,  this  was 
the  only  stream  that  I  saw;  but  on  every  side  were  the  marks  of  ter- 
rific torrents  that  had  seamed  the  mountain  sides,  and  bad  torn  out 
vast  canons  in  their  course. 

Surely  these  authentic  records  of  the  evils  that  come  from  clearing 
off  the  soil,  ought  to  cause  us,  to  at  least,  consider  whether  we  too,  by 
our  present  course,  do  not  invite  the  same  disasters  that  have  befallen 
other  lauds. 

Forests  also  bold  the  snows.  Under  their  cover,  the  earth  is  not 
froeen  to  the  depth  that  it  is  in  the  open  field,  and  conseanently,  w'l?:) 
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the  thawiog  aeasoo  comes,  the  foreet  soil  is  ready  to  receive  the  water 
ot  the  melting  anow,  whilat  that  which  ia  in  the  open  field  ift  unable 
to  penetrate  Qie  earth  by  reason  of  the  frost,  and  is  tha<efore  loot. 

^e  thawing,  also,  takes  place  more  graduallj  in  the  woods,  and 
more  time  is  given  for  the  waters  to  be  abeorbed,  or  if  they  flow  away 
they  disapprmr  ivrnt  rapimy  and  do  little  damage  to  the  land  below. 

If  forests  then  did  no  more  for  us  tlmn  this:  preserve  the  soarces  of 
our  supply  of  water  and  ensure  their  even  and  continual  flow  through- 
out the  year,  their  preservation  would  be  of  the  utmoet  importance 
to  the  etate. 

We  are  just  now  emerging  from  the  era  of  steam  to  that  of  elec- 
tricity. For  the  economical  manufacture  of  this  new  force,  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  men  is  uow  directed  to  the  water  power  that  lies 
unused  throughout  the  land.  Power  suflBcient  to  drive  all  our  ma- 
chinery, light  the  nation  and  heat  her  dwellings,  now  goes  to  waste. 
But  as  soon  as  the  system  of  storing  electricity  is  perfected,  this  un- 
xised  power  will  become  estremely  valuable  and  important  to  the 
Btate.  How  important  then  for  the  welfare  of  business,  traffic,  and 
domestic  comfort,  is  the  care  and  preservation  of  these  fountains 
that  are  soon  to  be  harnessed  to  the  industries  of  the  Btate?  How 
soon  the  rivulet  that  runs  by  your  door  may  be  applied  to  the  heating 
and  lighting  of  your  home,  and  to  the  plowing  and  cultivating  of  your 
land  and  the  harvesting  and  threshing  of  your  crops,  no  one  knows. 
How  soon  it  may  be  applied  to  the  carriage  tliat  conveys  you  and 
yours  along  the  public  highways  of  the  State,  cannot  he  definitely 
stated  now;  but  that  it  will  be  within  the  nest  fifty  years,  is  very 
sure,  and  when  that  day  comes,  water  rights  will  be  in  demand  and 
their  use  will  revolutionize  the  age.  Even  now  Niagara  is  being  com- 
pelled to  labor  in  distant  cities,  and  the  day  Is  not  far  distant  when 
every  farm  will  have  an  electric  plant  to  drive  an  electric  plow. 

Ihe  State  will  also  have  to  meet  the  problem  of  securing  wh(4e 
flome  water  for  her  vast  population  congregeting  in  the  cities  and 
mbnrban  villages  so  rapidly  developing  within  her  borders.  Even 
now,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsbui^  suffer  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  as  they  increase  in  population  and  other  cities  arise  to 
riiare  with  them  the  supply  that  is  inadequate  even  now,  what  enor- 
mous expenditures  of  money  will  be  required  to  meet  their  houriy 
need?  This  problem  cannot  be  long  deferred,  for  at  the  present  rate 
of  growth  we  shall  soon  bare  many  millions  dependent  upon  a  single 
stream.  A  century  ago  there  were  but  six  cities  in  the  entire  bounds 
of  the  United  States  that  contained  over  8,000  inhabitants.  Now,  in 
oar  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have  forty-three  cities  with  over 
that  amount  of  people  each,  and  in  three  cities;  Philadelphia,  Pitta- 
burgh  and  Allegheny,  there  is  a  population  of  1,390,868  souls.  In  the 
last  decade  these  forty-three  cities  increased  36.51  per  cent.  Let  this 
rate  of  increase  continue  for  another  one-hundred  years,  and  these 
forty-three  cities  will  have  a  population  of  44,198,429  people,  or  over 
1,000,000  each.  This,  with  the  growth  of  other  ciUes  that  will  arise, 
will  make  the  question  of  the  supply  of  water  one  of  extreme  import- 
ance to  that  age. 

But  these  are  only  Incidental  advantagea  that  forests  secure.  When 
we  consider  the  quantity  of  lumber  that  will  be  needed  to  house  this 
^0t  poulation,  and  all  that  will  be  needed  for  every  kind  of  puMic  and  , 
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domestic  nse,  we  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  sab- 
j^ct  to  the  State.  If  the  208,612  miles  of  railroad  that  now  exist  is 
the  Vnit«d  States  use  each  year  1,877,508,000  feet  (board  meamre)  of 
lumber  for  ties  alone,  what  wiU  their  directors  do  when  the  railroad 
Byetem  reaches  1,000,000  of  miles  reqairing  9,000,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber for  ties  every  year?  Hiis  is  but  one  among  the  many  industries 
that  will  then  exist,  and  be  equally  dependent  npon  the  supply  of 
timber  for  support 

Ib  this  a  long  look  forward  in  the  economics  of  a  nation  snch  as 
this?  Is  this  occupying  our  attention  in  this  year  1894  with  subjects 
too  remote,  especially  when  we  remember  that  it  takes  a  hundred 
years  to  grow  a  pine  and  two  hundred  years  to  mature  an  oak?  Is 
it  not  time  for  some  authoritative  voice  to  cry,  "Woodman  spare  that 
tree?" 

Who  shall  utter  this  command?  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  the  order 
must  be  given  by  the  State,  No  private  individual  can  hope,  unaided, 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Tlie  time  that  is  necessary  to 
mature  a.  crop,  and  the  absence  of  laws  of  primogeniture,  or  entail, 
will  deter  Individuals  from  attempting  a  task  the  benefits  of  which 
must  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  a  generation  yet  unborn.  The  State 
manifestly  must  aesuice  control,  for  it  never  dies,  and  its  interests  al- 
ways remain  the  same. 

How  shall  this  control  be  brought  about?  I  answer,  by  the  pur- 
chase, as  far  as  possible  of  all  unseated  lands.  Throughout  the  State 
there  are  lai^e  districts  that  can  nevpr  be  put  to  profitable  use  for 
the  purpose  of  agriculture,  owing  to  their  location  on  rocky  slopes 
and  to  the  quality  of  their  soils.  All  such  tracts  should  be  purchased 
by  the  State,  together  with  all  lands  that  are  forfeited  for  tax.  These 
lands  should  be  pot  under  the  control  of  competent  foresters,  who 
should  see  that  they  are  planted  in  timber  of  valuable  sorts,  and  that 
the  growing  trees  are  properly  cared  for  and  protected  from  Injuiy 
from  every  source.  Strict  Inws  should  be  enacted  regulating  fires  and 
providing  for  their  extinguishment  whenever  they  are  dismTered.  To 
aid  in  this,  railroad  companies  shonld  he  held  responsible  for  fires 
along  their  line  of  rond  nnd  fire  guards  should  be  required  of  them, 
to  patrol  their  road  d'iring  the  season  when  fires  are  likely  to  occur. 
The  rondsldes  for  at  least  four  rods  wide  throusjh  forests  should  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  intlammnble  mnterinls,  and  the  ennerin- 
tendent  nnd  section  boss  should  be  held  linble.  under  penalty  of  fin© 
nnd  impriannment,  for  nesrlect  nf  duty  in  this  rpspect.  All  constables, 
overseers  of  the  onor,  rond  Mupen'isors,  school  directors,  insticps  of  the 
pence  and  sheriffs,  should  be  fire  wnrdens,  whose  duties  will  be  to 
see  that  fires  are  promntly  extinguished  when  thev  occur,  nnd  take 
measures  to  discoTcr  their  cause,  nnd  secure  the  arrest  nnd  punish- 
ment of  the  miilty.  These  ofllciala  to  be  pnid  for  the  time  actually 
used  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  have  power  to  call  upon  any 
citizen  for  aid,  the  citizen  to  be  paid  for  such  service  as  he  may  ren- 
der. 

It  is  objected  that  this  would  prove  a  very  expensive  nnd  comnlt- 
cnted  depnrtment  of  Stnte  control,  and  open  the  wny  for  nil  descrip- 
tions of  specnlfitlo.i  and  fraud.  The  nnswer  to  this  is,  thnt,  in  coun- 
tries where  similar  systems  have  ben  nracticed  for  many  years,  no 
mch  ditBculties  are  found  to  exist    The  great  T>iinibM*-of  tjt'^^f 
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S^rd,  whoee  Bwom  duty  reqaires  tliem  to  discover  and  report  tliOBe 
who  violate  tlie  law,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  guilty  to 
avoid  detection  or  escape  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  The  ex- 
pense of  euch  an  undertaldng  is  neceBsarily  very  great,  but  great  as  il 
andoubtedly  mast  be,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  investment  wiH, 
as  I  hope  to  show,  abundantly  justify  all  nf  the  outlay  that  it  requires. 
Let  us  tor  a  little  while  examine  the  financial  side  of  this  question  as 
it  appears. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  contains  about  46,000  square 
miles  of  land,  which  is  equal  to  about  29,440,000  acres.  Of  this  iibout 
7,000,000  is  in  woods,  or  a  little  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
State  is  now  covered  with  forest  growth.  In  Europe,  about  one-fourth 
to  one-third  is  the  proportion  of  woods  to  cultivated  fields;  the  gen- 
eral average  being  29.5.  The  present  area  in  woods  in  Pennsylvania 
is  very  nearly  that  of  the  countries  where  forestry  has  long  been  prac- 
ticed; that  of  Germany  being  25^  per  cent  whilst  here  in  Pennsyl- 
rania  we  have  24.3  per  cent.  "The  government  foreats  in  Germiiny 
amount  to  12,000,000  acres;  private  and  communal  forests,  22,000,000  , 
acres;  making  a  total  of  34,000,000  acres. 

These  forests  produce  annually  about  55  cubic  feet  of  lumber  per 
acre,  or  a  total  of  1,870,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  total  gross  iDcnme 
each  year  is  $05,000,000,  and  the  entire  expenditures  are  |38,000,000, 
or  40  per  cent,  of  the  income;  leaving  a  net  profit  of  |57,000,000. 

The  f38,000,000  of  expenses  are  made  up  as  follows:     Sixteen  per 
cent,  for  cultivation,  roads,  etc.;  32  per  cent,  for  lumbering;  52  per 
cent  for  Administration  or  protection.  The  expenses  amount  to  about 
J1.12  per  acre  and  the  profits  to  about  f  1.60  per  acre  each  year- 
Similar  profits  are  realized  on  other  lands. 

The  Budget  from  the  Pmssian  Forest  Department  for  the  year 
1886-7,  showing  a  total  average  in  forest  of  5,943,806  acres  is  given  as 
follows : 

"Annual  income  according  to  the  average  for  the  last  five  years  is 
113,344,520.  The  total  average  expenses  were,  each  year  |7,392,785 
giving  a  net  annual  income  of  fo,051,735." 

Here  the  expenses  were  divided  as  follows: 

Administration,    33.8  per  cent. 

lAbop  and  material B6.7  per  cent 

Scientific  purposes, 0.6  per  cent 

Miscellaneous  8.9  per  cent. 

Total, 100.0 

(Pemow,  pages  185-186.) 

Let  Q8  now  apply  these  figures  to  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
Pennsylvania,  If  the  7,000,000  acres  of  wood  land  in  Pennsylvania 
could  be  purchased  for  an  average  of  two  dollars  an  acre,  (and  un- 
doubtedly a  lai^e  portion  of  it  could  be  bought  for  less),  they  would 
cost  the  State  ?14,000,000.  The  interest  on  this  for  90  years  at  .03 
per  cent,  would  be  $37,800,000,  which  added  to  the  purchase  money, 
would  make  the  total  amount  invested,  151,800,000.  At  the  end  of  90 
years,  the  wood  on  that  land  would  be  worth,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man and  Prussian  experience,  $2.72  per  acre  for  each  year  of  growth. 
One  dollar  and  twelve  cents  of  this  would  be  for  expenses  a^d  the 
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balance  of  $1.60  per  acre  would  be  clear  profit  Thia  would  make  the 
7,000-000  acree  worth,  clear  oJ  the  expense  of  maintenace,  the  sum  of 
11,008,000,000  or  a  clear  profit  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  land 
and  the  interest,  of  $956,200,000. 

The  expenses  of  the  Btate  government  of  Pennsylvania  in  1889 
were  $8,182,847.34.  Ibis  profit  on  the  wood  lands  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  the  end  of  the  90  years,  would  pay  the  entire  expenses  ot 
the  State  for  90  years  at  the  rate  of  expenses  in  1889,  and  the  State 
Treasurer  who  went  out  of  ofiQce  in  1983  could  pay  over  to  his  snc- 
cessor  in  addition,  the  sum  of  |219,7d3,770. 

But  the  point  is  raised  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  State  to 
ever  secure  all  of  the  wood  lands  of  the  Common  wealth,  inaamnch  as 
they  are  distributed  in  the  hands  of  individual  owners  and  are  part 
of  farms  that  the  possessors  would  not  sell  at  any  reasonable  price. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  true,  and  being  true,  what  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  State  towards  these  individual  owners? 

Under  the  present  system  in  Pennsylvania,  no  one  can  afford  to  own 
woodlands  and  hold  them  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  much  less  ninety. 
The  system  of  taxation  is  such  that  they  will  be  confiscated  by  the 
State.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  know  of  a  tract  of  land  in 
Centre  county,  containing  190  acres,  that  was  cleared  of  its  timber 
just  about  40  years  ago,  and  allowed  to  grow  up  again,  so  that  the 
present  timber  growth  represents  the  growth  of  aboot  40  years,  ITie 
annual  tax  on  this  is  |16.63.  This  sum  paid  annually  and  compound- 
<3d  for  40  years  at  6  per  cent,  would  amount  to  f2,727.32.  An  effort 
has  been  made  several  times  to  sell  the  timber,,  and  although  it  is 
situated  along  a  railroad  and  is  easily  worked,  the  highest  price  ever 
offered  for  the  stumpnge  is  $9.00  per  acre  which  would  be  for  the  tract 
11,710.00;  or  $1,017.32  less  than  the  sum  paid  for  taxes  in  the  last 
forty  years.  If  the  tract  ia  held  for  fifty  years,  the  taz  would  reach 
(5)116.58  and  if  $12  per  acre  were  then  offered  for  the  Btumpage,  the 
losB  to  the  owner  would  be  $2,838.  Part  of  this  tract  was  cut  off  and  the 
entire  product  was  25  cords  of  wood  to  the  acre,  which  at  40  cents  ■ 
per  cord,  would  be  $10.00. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  loss  that  the  owner  of  the  land  sustains. 
If  the  land  itself  were  worth  originally  $2.00  per  acre,  this  sum  at 
compound  intorest  at  6  per  cent,  for  40  years  would  amount  to  $20.57 
making  the  190  acres  cost  without  the  taxes,  $3,908.30  which  sum 
added  to  $2,727.32,  the  amount  paid  for  taxes  would  make  a  total  cost 
of  $6,635.62;  and  all  that  -flie  land  Tvill  bring  is  for  the  timber, 
$1,710;  and  for  the  land,  $380;  a  total  of  $2,090;  making  a  net  loss  to 
the  owner  in  forty  years  of  $4,545.62. 

I  hjiow  of  other  cases  where  the  tax  on  unseated  lands  this  year  is 
30  mills,  on  a  valuation  of  $10  per  acre.  The  tax  therefore  for  forty 
years  would  be  $52.21  per  acre,  and  the  land  reckoned  as  worth  $2.00 
per  acre,  compounded  for  forty  years  would  be  $20.57  more,  making 
the  property  cost  $72.78  per  acre,  or  $13,828.20  for  the  190  acrea 

If  the  value  of  the  land  is  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years  as 
in  the  other  case,  the  net  loss  to  the  owner  would  reacQi  the  sum  of 
$11,738.20. 

This  explains  why  there  are  938  saw-mills  in  Pennsylvania  to-day 
cutting  out  her  forests  as  fast  as  steam  can  diive  their  saws;  and 
this  also  explains  why  it  is,  that  large  districts  that  are  annually 
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cleared  of  all  the  value  that  they  poaiH^btt,  mc  uhandoned  by  their 
owners  as  not  worth  the  taxes  that  are  yearly  assessed. 

In  view  of  these  (acts  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  State  toward 
the  holders  of  wood  lots  within  her  bounds;  and  how  shall  she  in- 
duce these  private  holders  to  stay  their  hands  and  protect  the  timber 
frcKU  destruction?  Tliepe  are  at  least  two  methods  by  which  this  can 
be  done.  The  first  is  to  free  all  timber  lands  from  taxation  and  levy 
tax  only  on  the  product  that  may  be  removed.  As,  for  instance,  tax 
the  lumber  that  is  sold  and  the  coi-d  wood  that  is  cut.  This  would 
tend  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  timber,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
expense  that  the  Oiwner  incurs  in  ita  preservation  is  the  money 
that  he  has  invested  in  the  laud  and  the  interest  that  annually  ac- 
crues, and  yet  a  reasonable  tax  wduld  be  secured  by  the  State  from 
Hre-wood,  bark  and  timber  annually  cut.  Objection  may  be  raised  to 
this  by  districts  which  are  composed  principally  of  unseated  lands, 
because  the  relief  of  their  lands  from  tax  would  diminish  their 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  making  it  impossible  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
local  government  in  their  midst.  I  regret  that  there  is  not  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  in  detail,  for  then  I  would  expect  to  prove  that 
which  I  can  now  simply  assert;  that  in  the  near  future,  the  State  wUl 
assume  all  of  the  expenses  of  local  government,  such  as  the  care  of 
roads,  schools  and  poor.  Taxes  for  their  support,  will  be  levied  only 
on  productive  property  according  to  its  productive  power,  and  distri- 
bution will  be  made  to  tlie  several  districts  of  the  State  according  to 
their  needs.  When  this  is  done,  then  the  objection  to  removing  the 
tax  on  wood  lands  will  lose  its  force. 

Ite  other  plan  that  I  propose  for  the  preservatiim  ot  onr  woodlands 
is,  I  bdieve  equally  simple  in  its  execution  and  salutary  in  Its  results, 
and  is  also  al»oIutely  fair  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State. 

Let  all  unseated  lands  and  wooillots  be  valued  from  the  best  obtain- 
able data,  at  their  cash  value  ten  years  ago.  Let  them  also  be  valued 
at  their  cash  price  to-day.  If  these  lands  have  risen  in  value,  divide 
the  difference  in  price  by  ten  to  get  the  annual  increase,  and  let  this 
annual  Increase  represent  6  per  cent  of  the  sum  on  wMck  the  millage 
should  be  laid.  For  example,  where  the  cash  value  of  the  land  on  the 
first  of  January,  1883,  was  found  to  be  six  dollars  per  acre,  and  its 
value  Januaiy  1st,  1893,  is  nine  dollars  per  acre,  the  increase  in  the 
ten  years  is  ^  or  .30  per  year.  This  .30  is  six  per  cent  of  {5,  and  the 
land  therefore  for  purposes  of  taxation  should  be  rated  as  worth  five 
dollars  per  acre.  Iliis  is  done  on  the  principle  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  realize  as  laii  iuterest  on  his  muuuy  invested  in  wood  lands, 
as  if  he  were  to  invest  it  in  improved  property  or  ordinary  business; 
otherwise  he  will  refuse  to  hold  the  unproductive  property  and  will 
strip  it  of  its  value  and  then  abandon  it  to  the  State. 

If  the  timber  is  -to  be  preserved  by  the  individual,  the  State  must 
make  it  to  his  pecuniary  interest  to  protect  it,  and  make  it  possible 
for  capitaliuts  to  invest  their  surplus  funds  in  wood-lots  and  keep 
them  intact  until  the  growth  shall  have  reached  maturity,  thus  ac- 
complishing the  object  of  the  State — the  preservation  of  the  forest 
lands. 

In  order  that  forest  lands  may  become  remunerative  to  the  State, 
it  will  be  necessary,  a&  I  have  intimated,  to  have  them  planted  with 
valuaUe  varieties  of  trees,  and  tbwe  would  have  to  be  cared  for  by 
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competent  foresters,  who  would  see  tliat  the  conditioD  to  favorable 
growth  was  conataatly  maintained.  The  effect  uf  this  would  be  to 
instruct  private  owners  in  the  best  methods  of  timber  culture,  and  the 
well  kept  foreatfi  of  the  State  would  be  a  constant  object  lesson  to  her 
citizene,  stimulating  them  to  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  forest 
management,  and  would  eventually  result  in  the  wood  lot  becoming 
Che  most  valuable  income  producing  portions  of  the  farm. 

Man;  more  facts  and  suggestions  might  be  presented  if  there  were 
time,  showing  the  supreme  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  citizens 
of  the  State.  That  it  is  important,  and  that  it  does  affect  in  a  vital 
manner  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  people,  is  ascertained  be- 
yond a  i£>ubt.  It  norw  remains  for  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  future  of  our  Commonwealth  and  people,  to  initiate  the  movement 
that  will  bring  about  the  results  we  desire. 


WHAT  A  FARM  DEED  INCLUDES. 

BT  HOB.  OXOBQV  W.  HOOD,  IMloiu,  Pa. 

Chancellor  Kent  tells  us  that,  "A  deed  is  an  instrument  in  writing 
upoq  paper  or  parchment,  between  parties  able  to  contract  and  duly 
sealed  and  delivered."  A  deed  is  sometimes  called  a  charter;  but 
most  usually  when  applied  to  the  transaction  of  private  subjects  it  is 
called  a  deed,  because  it  is  the  most  solemn  and  authentic  act  that  a 
man  can  possibly  perform,  with  relation  to  the  disposal  of  his  prop- 
erty. 

Formerly,  when  deeds  were  more  concise  than  at  present,  it  wascus- 
tomaiy  to  write  as  many  copies  as  there  were  parties,  and  each  cut, 
or  indented  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  on  the  top  aide,  to  tally  or  corres- 
pond with  the  other,  which  deed  so  made  was  called  an  indenture. 
Bnt  for  a  long  time  indenting  has  only  been  in  use  to  give  name  to 
the  species  of  deed. 

The  most  important  considerations  are  the  requisites  of  a  deed 
The  first  of  wliich  is,  that  there  be  persons  able  to  contract,  and  be 
contracted  with  for  the  purposes  intended  by  the  deed;  and  also  a 
thing  or  subject  matter  to  be  contracted  for;  all  of  which  must  be 
expressed  by  sufficient  names.  In  every  grant  there  must  be  a 
grantor,  a  grantee  and  a  thing  granted;  as  in  every  lease  a  lessor,  a 
lessee  and  a  thing  demised.  The  deed  must  be  founded  upon  good 
and  sufficient  consideration.  The  consideration  may  not  be  expressed 
but  it  must  exist.  A  deed  without  consideration  is  of  no  effect.  If 
ihe  consideration  is  upon  usurious  contract,  upon  fraud  or  collusion, 
either  to  deceive  bona  flde  purchasers  or  just  and  lawful  creditors, 
any  of  these  bad  considerations  will  vacate  the  deed.  The  consider- 
ation may  be  either  a  good  or  valuable  one.  A  good  consideration  is 
that  of  blood,  or  of  natural  love  or  affection,  as  when  a  man  grants 
an  estate  to  some  of  his  own  family,  or  a  near  relation.  The  law  re- 
gards such  a  grant  u  founded  on  motives  of  generosity,  prudence  and 
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oataral  daty.  A  valuable  consideration  is  that  of  money,  marriage  or 
tile  like,  which  is  an  equivalent  for  the  grant,  and  is  founded  on  mo- 
tives of  justice, 

A  deed,  too,  must  be  written  or  printed,  and  it  may  be  in  any  char- 
acter or  language,  but  it  must  be  upon  paper  or  parchment.  It  is  no 
dei?d  if  written  on  stone,  linen,  leather,  board  or  the  like.  Writing  on 
paper  or  parchment  may  be  less  durable  than  upon  stone  or  wood,  and 
more  liable  to  erasures  than  if  written  upon  linen,  but  it  la  the  law 
coming  down  to  ua  through  the  long  line  of  the  centuries,  that  unless 
tie  writing  be  upon  paper  or  parchment,  it  is  not  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance within  purview  of  the  law.  There  was  a  time  when  many  con- 
veyances were  made  by  parol,  or  word  of  mouth  only,  without  even  a 
memorandum  in  writing,  but  this  gave  opportunity  for  such  a  variety 
of  frauds,  that  centuries  ago  the  English  Parliament  enacted  a  statute 
declaring  that  all  such  conveyances  should  have  no  greater  force  than 
a  lease  or  an  estate  of  will,  and  to-day  I  know  of  no  nation  recogniz- 
ing parol  sales  of  land  as  good  and  binding  in  law. 

A  deed  also  should  be  signed  and  acknowledged  by  the  parties  mak- 
ing it,  sealed  and  delivered  as  the  solemn  act  of  the  parties,  to  the 
party  purchasing,  and  placed  upon  the  records  in  the  proper  office  pre- 
scribed for  the  recording  of  deeds  in  the  county  where  the  proper^  is 
situated. 

But,  as  the  subject  assigned  me  relates  to  what  a  fann  deed  in 
eludes,  the  foregoing  may  suffice  for  the  proper  introduction  of  my 
subject.  If  the  farmer  or  whoever  he  may  be,  when  he  desires  to 
IMirchase  a  property,  would  consult  his  lawyer  as  to  his  title,  and  his 
deed,  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  intelligence  he  consulta  hie 
physician,  when  he  or  a  member  of  his  family  is  sick,  or  as  he  con- 
snlra  his  pastor  when  he  needs  spiritual  consolation  or  direction  for 
himself  and  family,  he  would  in  tiie  end  be  the  gainer  and  save  him-  ■ 
self  much  annoyance  and  often  times  needles  litigation.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  too  often,  that  the  deed  made  by  the  "Squire"  at  the 
cross  roads  or  in  the  village  blacksmith  shop,  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  a  long  and  tedious  law  suit 

Tl.p  simple  rule  of  law  is,  that  land  in  its  legal  signification  has 
an  indefinite  extent  upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  "Cujiis  est  Solum, 
Ejus  est  usque  at  Caleum."  "He  who  owns  the  land,  his  it  is,  even  to  ilu* 
sky."  is  the  maxim  of  Uielaw  upwards;  therefore,  no  man  may  erect  any 
bnUdings  or  the  like  to  overhang  another's  land;  and  downwards,  what- 
ever is  in  a  direct  line  between  the  surface  of  any  land  and  the  center 
of  the  earth,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  surface.  So  that  the  word 
land,  means  not  only  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  everything  over  it, 
and  under  it;  and  therefore,  if  a  man  grants  all  his  land,  he  thereby 
grants  all  his  mines  of  metal  and  coal,  his  woods,  bis  waters,  and  his 
houses,  his  oil  and  his  gas,  as  well  as  his  fields  and  his  meadows.  By 
the  name  of  lands,  therefore  which  is  "Nomen  Generalissimum,"  every- 
thing terrestrial  will  pass.  So  also  a  deed  carries  with  it  all  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  grantor,  whether  mentioned  in  the  deed  or  not, 
and  this  Includes  the  lumber  or  any  timber  of  any  old  buildings  which 
have  been  taken  down  or  blown  down  and  been  packed  away  for  fu- 
ture uw  on  ihe  farm;  bnt  if  there  be  temporary  buildings  erected  on 
the  farm  by  a  third  party,  with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  the  deed 
would  not  convey  these,  as  such  buildings  are  personal  property  and  do 
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not  belong  to  the  land  owners  to  convey.  'Hie  real  owner  could  move 
them  off  at  his  {deasure,  even  thoogh  the  ptirchase  of  the  farm 
thooght  he  was  bajing  all  the  buildings  on  the  land.  EveTything 
fixed  to  the  real  estate  \ty  the  owner  (rf  the  land,  with  the  intention  of 
haring  it  remain  permanent,  becomes  part  of  the  freehold,  and  in  de- 
termining what  are  removable  fixtares,  the  criterion  is  the  intention 
to  annex,  not  the  character  of  the  physical  annexation  to  the  realty. 
So  it  is  with  machinery  which  is  a  constituent  part  of  a  mantifactory, 
tar  which  the  building  has  been  adapted,  and  without  which  it  wonld 
cease  to  be  snch  manufactory;  it  is  part  of  the  freehold  or  reality, 
thoti^  not  actually  fastened  to  it  A  house  erected  on  the  land 
of  another  becomes  part  of  the  reality.  So,  alao,  copper  kettles  in  a 
brewery  are  part  of  the  freehold.  Burr  millstones,  rolls  of  an  iron 
roUlng  mill,  as  well  as  the  iron  plates  with  which  the  floor  is  covered, 
and  which  are  an  indispensable  part  of  it,  though  not  manofactured 
for  that  purpose,  are  part  of  the  realty,  and  pass  by  a  sale  thereof, 
lightning  rods,  friraaces  in  the  cellar,  window-shatters,  and  mantel- 
pieces attached  permanently,  and  which  could  not  be  taken  away 
without  destroying  the  plastering,  go  with  the  honse.  Gas  fixtures, 
snch  as  chandeliers  and  side-brackets  are  mere  personal  property, 
and  do  not  paes  as  fixtures  by  a  sale  of  the  real  estate  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Pumps,  sinks,  and  watering  troughs  permanently  fixed, 
and  water  pipes  connected  therewith  bringing  water  from  a  distant 
spring,  pass  with  the  realty.  Likewise  passes  with  the  realty  a  din- 
n^  bell  attached  to  some  building,  and  a  cider  mill  and  press  in  an 
orchard. 

If  there  be  any  manure  in  the  barn-yard,  or  in  a  compost  heap  on 
the  field  ready  for  immediate  use,  the  buyer  ordinarily,  in  the  absence 
of  any  contrary  agreement,  takes  that  also  as  belonging  to  the  farm; 
though  if  the  owner  had  previously  acJd  it  to  another  party,  and  had 
collected  it  together  in  aheap,  it  would  be  otherwise;  but  a  lessee  of  a 
farm  cannot  remove  the  manure  made  on  the  place  while  he  was  in 
occupation,  though  mme  be  there  than  when  he  came. 

Growing  crops  pass  by  the  deed  of  a  farm  unless  they  are  expressly 
reserved,  and  where  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  them,  it  should  he  so 
stated  in  the  deed.  But  if  a  tenant  hare  a  lease  of  the  farm,  he  will 
be  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  way-going  crop.  Standing  trees  pass 
with  the  realty;  also  trees  blown  down  or  cut  down  and  still  left  in 
the  woods  where  they  fell;  but  if  cut  down  and  piled  up  itnto  cordwood 
ready  for  sale,  the  wood  becomes  personal  property,  and  does  not  pass 
by  a  sale  of  the  realty. 

Fences  standing  upon  the  farm,  piles  of  hop  poles  stored  away  if 
once  used  upon  the  farm,  pass  with  a  sale  of  the  realty,  but  new  fenc- 
ing material  just  bou^t  and  never  attached  tcthe  soil,  and  loose  poles 
or  boards  merely  laid  across  the  beams  of  the  bam  and  never  fast- 
ened to  it,  would  uot  pass  with  a  sale  of  the  realty.  It  is  the  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  New  Hampshire  as  well,  that  omamentjil 
statutes  and  vases,  etc.,  permanently  erected  and  resting  on  the  ground 
by  their  own  weight,  merely,  pass  by  a  sale  of  the  realty,  unless  ex- 
pressly reserved  in  the  deed. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  purchase  and  sale  of  land,  about  which  much 
may  be  said,  bat  knowing  what  is  included  in  the  deed  as  to 
the  propcrtv  upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  an  important  inquiry  is, 
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as  to  hoM'  far  the  farm  extends  and  to  ascertain  its  proper  boundaries. 
First,  inquire  as  to  tlie  number  of  acres  stated  in  the  deed;  second, 
the  length  o(  the  boandary  lines  running  around  the  farm,  and  third, 
the  area  inclosed  within  the  d^cribed  monuments,  such  as  stakes, 
stones,  trees,  rocks  or  whatever  may  be  descrit>ed  as  comers  of  the 
farm.  Whilst  it  is  important  that  the  number  of  acres  Btated  in  the 
deed  are  actually  contained  within  the  descrit>ed  boundaries,  yet  this 
is  the  weakest  means  of  knowing  the  real  extent  of  the  farm,  es- 
pecially if  the  deed  contains  (as  so  many  of  them  do),  the  words  more  <» 
less.  If  a  farm  is  bought  for  a  given  price,  no  action  conld  be  main- 
tained against  the  seller  for  deficiency  in  the  number  of  acres  expressed 
in  the  deed,  unless  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  land  was  bought  at 
so  much  per  acre.  The  length  of  the  boundary  lines  running  around 
the  farm  are  very  necessary  to  be  correctly  ascertained  and  known, 
and  the  deed  should  set  forth  clearly  and  dccurately,  the  distance  from 
the  various  points  marked  upon  the  land;  but  this  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant, or  controlling  feature.  The  number  of  acres  enclosed  wittiin 
the  described  monuments  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  in  case 
any  dispute  arise  or  any  difference  between  them,  controls  all  the 
rest. 

If  the  boundary  lines  are  described  as  banning  at  a  certain  tree, 
or  stones,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  thence  to  a  particular  rock,  tree, 
stump  or  monument,  and  so  on  around  the  farm,  the  deed  conveys 
all  the  land  bei  "a  een  inside  those  monuments,  no  matter  what  the  deed 
calls  for  in  nuniber  of  acres,  whether  it  be  more  or  less.  The  moun- 
ments  or  marks  should  be  fixed  and  definite,  because  they  control  the 
side  lines  of  the  farm,  and  If  removed  or  tampered  with  by  some  de- 
signing person,  they  should  be  speedily  replaced  and  kept  permanent 
in  their  position.  It  matters  not  to  the  purchaser  whether  the  seller 
represented  that  the  boundaries  contained  more  acres  than  he  after- 
wards found  out  he  had  actually  gotten,  because  he  has  no  legal  re- 
dress; but  where  a  fraudulent  statement  of  the  boundaries  is  made, 
It  would  release  the  purchaser  from  the  «ale,  although  the  farm  c<Mi- 
tained  as  many,  or  even  more  acres  than  the  parties  called  it  in  mak- 
ing the  bargain.  Hence,  the  all  important  inquiry  to  make  at  the 
time  of  purchasing,  is  to  have  the  monument  or  marks  definitely  and 
accurately  fixed,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  deed  includes  all 
the  land  inclosed  by  those  monuments.  The  boundary  line,  too,  if 
described  in  the  deed  as  running  to  a  tree,  stump  or  rock,  it  ordinarily 
goes  to  the  center  of  the  object.  If  the  line  is  described  as  running 
■  along  a  wall  or  fence,  it  passes  along  the  middle  of  it,  and  as  is  tie 
custom  in  our  State,  line  fences  are  built  fairly  on  the  described  line, 
even  though  it  be  a  worm  or  "Virgina"  fence,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
If  the  farm  bounds  by  or  on  a  river,  creek,  brook,  rivulet,  or  stream 
of  any  kind,  it  usually  extends  to  the  mid^e  of  the  current,  not  al- 
ways to  the  middle  of  the  water,  but  to  the  thread  of  tie  stream. 
Sometimes  a  farm  is  hounded  on  a  mill-pond,  a  reservoir,  or  an  arti- 
ficial pond  through  which  a  current  clearly  makes  its  way,  and  in 
this  ca<ie  the  farmer  owns  to  the  center  of  the  current.  If,  however, 
the  land  in  bounded  by  a  lake  or  a  vast  natural  pond,  the  line  stops 
at  the  low  water  mark  on  the  shore  and  does  not  extend  into  the 
pond.  This  construction  is  founded  on  the  principal  that  the  public 
have  rights  of  navigation,  tailing,  fishing  and  the  like  on  lacge  streams 
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ot  water.  As  to  lands  bonoding  on  the  sea-sliore,  some  peculiar  pro- 
visions exist,  but  as  no  Pennsjlrania  farm  can  be  bounded  by  the  sea, 
it  ia  of  but  little  moment  whether  this  part  of  my  subject  secures 
much  attention. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  if  a  deed  describes  the  land  as 
bounded  "by  the  sea,"  "by  the  salt  water"  bay,  harbor,  cove,  creek, 
stream  or  tide  water,  it  generally  includes  the  whole  flats  down  to 
low  wator  mark  (if  not  over  100  rods),  including  the  ezdnsiTe  right  to 
gather  the  sea  weed  or  other  such  thing  wa^ed  up  thereon  by  the 
tide.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  deed  bounds  by  the  sea-shore,  strand, 
beach  or  cliff,  it  extends  only  to  high  water  mark,  and  gives  no 
rights  to  the  flats.  The  strip  of  land  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  termed  "the  flats"  has  been  a  subject  of  much  contention,  and  the 
question  is  often  raised  as  to  whom  it  belongs,  whether  to  the  owner 
of  the  upland  or  to  the  public. 

Many  nice  and  subtle  decisions  have  been  made,  perhaps  formed  on 
better  reasons  than  are  apparent,  which  might  be  termed  what  we 
call  the  "niceties"  of  the  law,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  one  is 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  Kmkespeare'i 
Henry  the  VI: 

"Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch; 
Between  two  dogs  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth; 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye; 
I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment; 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  "quitlets"  of  the  law, 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw." 
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FEEDING  STANDARDS. 

(A  table  alluded  to  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Arrasby,  in  addresses  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Farmers'  Institutes.  Taken  from  the  annnal 
report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  for  1893.  J 
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OFFICE  OF 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.^  January  isi,  i8g$. 

Owing  to  marked  changes  in  the  market  prices  of  fertilizer  ingredients,  a 
change  in  our  schedule  became  necessary.  Accordingly,  a  circular  was  prepared 
anuouucing  a  schedule  of  valuations  closely  corresponding  with  that  issued  by 
New  England,  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  except  a  separate  valuation  for  rock 
phosphoric  acid  was  made,  and  otherwise  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
method  heretofore  used  by  us. 

Further  cons'deration  has  led  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be  better  to  arrange 
a  method  including  all  the  elements  enteriug  into  the  cost  of  fertilizers,  auder 
the  usual  conditions  of  sale. 

In  accordance  with  this  belief,  Dr.  Prear,  the  Chemist  of  the  Board,  has 
submitted  the  fallowing  schedule  of  valuations,  based  upon  the  average  whole- 
sale prices  of  fertilizer  ingredients  in  New  York,  from  September  ist,  1893,  to 
May  1st,  i"'94 ;  in  recommending  the  schedule  to  the  committee,  Dr.  Frear  thus 
alludes  to  the  items  which  enter  into  the  valuation  of  a  fertilizer,  and  enumeratet 
them  as  follows : 

I.    "The  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients. 

%.  The  jobbers'  gross  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  ingredients  ;  this  includes 
o£Bce  expenses,  advertising,  losses,  etc.;  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  compu- 
tation, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  sum  of  this  gross  profit  and  the  wholesale  cost 
of  the  ingredients  is  equivalent  to  the  retail  price  of  the  single  ingredients,  near 
the  wholesale  market,  in  one  ton  lots  of  original  packages,  for  cash, 

3.  The  expense  and  profit  of  mixing.  This  item  applies  on'y  to  Comple'e 
fertilizers.  Rock  and  potash,  and  Ammoniated  rock,  and  not  to  Dissolved  or 
Ground  bone  or  Dissolved  rock. 

4.  The  expiense  and  profit  of  bagging. 

5.  The  agents'  commissions;  this  item  includes  not  only  the  commission 
proper,  but  every  advance  in  price  due  to  the  sale  of  the  goods  through  an  agent 
in  small  quantities,  on  time,  rather  than  directly  to  the  consumer  in  ten  lots  for 

6.  Freight  from  the  wholesale  market  to  the  point  of  delivery." 

The  schedule  of  valuations  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Frear,  and  as  adopted  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  B.>ard,  is  as  follows : 

Clfl.  pir  a. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts, 19 

In  nitrates \i,y, 

in  dry  and  fine  ground   fish,   meat  and   blood,  and   in   mixed 

ferlilizers i8ji 

in  cotton  seed  meal  and  castor  pomace 15 

in  fine  bone  and  tankage, \%% 

in  fine-m>dium  bone  and  tankage 11 

in  mediuni  bone  and  tankage, 9 

in  coarse  bone  and  tankage, .  ^% 

in  hair,  horn  shavings  and  coarse  fish  scrap, .  .    .^  .  7 
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Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water,  in  bone  fertilizers,        ...        -  6 

soluble  in  water,  in  rock  fertilizers, 4 

soluble  in  ammonium  citrate,*  in  bone  fertilizers,  .  sJi 

soluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  in  rock  fertilizers,    .  .  3ji 

insoluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  a 

in  fine  bone  and  tankage, 4 

in  fine-medium  bone  and  tankage .  2}i 

in  medium  bone  and  tankage,  ......  2^ 

in  coarse  bone  and  tankage, ] 

Phosphoric  acid,  in  fine  ground  fish,  cotton  seed  meal,  castor  pomace 

and  wood  ashes, 5 

Potash  in  high  grade   sulphate  and   in    forms   free   from   muriate  (or 

chloride), 5}^ 

as  muriate, 4}i 

/'(f/aM  in  excess  of  that  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  present,  will  be  valued 
as  sulphate,  and  the  remainder  as  muriate. 

Nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizers  will  De  valued  as  derived  from  the  best  sources 
of  organic  nitrogen,  unless  clear  evidence  to  >he  contrary  is  obtained. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  mixed  fertilizers  is  valued  at  bone  phosphate  prices, 
unless  clearly  found  to  be  derived  from  rock  phosphate, 

Crouud  bone  is  aifte  1  into  tour  grades  of  the  following  fineness:  Fine,  less 
than  one-fiftieth  inch;  fine  medium,  less  than  one-twenty-fifth  inch;  medium, 
less  than  one-twelfth  inch,  and  coarse,  over  one-twelfth  inch. 

The  result  obtained  by  the  use  of  these  valuations  does  not  cover  the  items 
of  mixing,  bagging,  freight  and  agents'  commissions.  To  cover  these,  allow- 
ances are  made  as  follows: 

Por  freight,  an  allowance  of  |3.oo  per  ton  on  all  fertilizers. 

For  bagging,  an  allowance  of  f  i.oo  per  ton  on  all  fertilizers; 

F3r  mixing,  an  allowance  of  ti.oo  per  ton  for  complete  fertilizers,  and  rock 
and  potash  goods. 

For  agents'  commissions,  an  allowance  of  so  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  cash 
value  of  the  goods  ready  for  shipment. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  valuation  to  South  Carol' a  Rock,  Dr 
Frcar  furnishes  the  following  calculation: 
Phosphoric  acid: 

Soluble,        ,  11.50       .        .        330  lbs.  @4     cts.  ^      f9.3o 

Reverted,     .        .        2.50       .        .  50  lbs.  @  3ji  cts.  ji.75 

Insoluble,     .        .         1. 00       .  ao  tbs.  @  1     cts,  I0.40 


Commercial  value  per  ton, f  16.82 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  differences  between  the  valuations  obtained  by  this 
•chedule,  that  which  was  in  force  from  1888  to  1894.  th»t  used  by  the  New 
England  States  and  that  of  Maryland,  Dr,  Frear  furnishes  us  with  the  following 
Ublc: 


*N«ati^MlDtlODOtl.nap.  >T..  ulna  too  a-  e-  tarMiBloalMM«<>0. 
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1 

8. 
■0 
8 

M 
i 

Is 

1 

■d 

£ 
0 

Number  of  samples  included,  . 

334 

a? 

17 

64 

75 

Average  selling  price 

Ja9-54 

»11.1. 

%21.i2 

{16.98 

Ji9-54 

Valuation  by  the  new  schedule. 

J29.58 

|i8.a6 

I38.32 

|i7-3» 

{19.72 

•By  the  former  schedule,     .     . 

Ji8,84 

»"8.95 

J30.06 

J23-13 

«36.09 

J20.98 

«16« 

$20« 

|i7-45 

Ja8.92 

•By  the  Maryland  schedule,     , 

*'3-4i 

H7.K, 

|as.4J 

J17.88 

$rf.oo 

•iDcludes  no  allowiDCe  for  freight  or  commiuioDi. 

tlDcluilei  no  allowance  fur  mijting.  bagging,  Ireigbl  or  com  miss  ion. 

The  valuation  obtained  by  the  use  of  these  figures  is  nol  intended  to  show 
the  relative  agricultural  value  of  the  fertilizer;  this  depends  upon  the  soil 
and  crop  to  which  the  fertilizer  is  applied,  as  well  as  upon  the  kind  and  pro- 
portion of  the  ingredients  used  ;  the  "Comparative  Commercial  Value  per  ton," 
is  intended  to  show  what  it  would  cost  to  buy  the  ingredients  in  one  ion  lots 
and  mix  tketn  at  home,  aud  it  should,  in  no  case,  be  confounded  with  the 
agricultural  value  of  the  fertilizer. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  against  comparingtbe  valuations  given  in  the  follow- 
ing tables  with  those  of  former  lists  ;  the  rates  of  valuation  having  been  altered, 
as  above  stated,  the  Comparative  Commercial  Values  of  this  list  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  ones.  This  is  important,  and  if  strictly  adhered  to, 
will  save  vexatious  errors  and  mistakes. 

Respectfully  yours, 

THOS.  J.  EDGE,  Sec'y. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS 


Pennsylvania  State  Agricnltural  Society. 
1894. 


PBOCEEIUNGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


TiiesOay  evening,  Jauiiaiy  l(i,  1894, 

In  confoTmity  with  an  old  <«tabli3lu''d  custom  a  regular  stated 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri- 
cnltnrjil  Society  was  held  in  the  Society's  office,  at  5  o'clock  p.  ni. 
to-day. 

The  nsual  hour,  however,  for  this  meeting  in  former  years  was  7.30 
p.  m..  but  Mr,  Riitlierford,  treasurer,  who  was  suffering  with  nenralgin, 
thonght  it  would  be  imprudent  for  him  to  be  out  in  the  night  air. 
Mn,  Bcrgner  had  a  prior  meeting  at  7.30  p.  m.,  and  feeling  that  we 
could  not  liave  a  quorum  preseut  at  7.30,  Mr.  McDowell  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  5.00  o'clock,  as  above.  Members  present,  John 
Mcltowell,  president;  W.  P.  Rutherford,  treasurer;  Hon.  David  H. 
Branson,  first  vice  president;  CharJes  H.  Bergner,  vice  president; 
and  J.  Schall  Wilhelm,  secretary,  and  Alonzo  E.  Brady  was  also 
present. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  meeting  held 
January  17,  1803,  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  McDowell  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  being  done  in  con- 
nection with  our  claim  against  the  United  States  Government  for  re- 
imbursing this  society  for  money  expended  In  holding  a  National 
She<ip  Show  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1880.  Mr.  McDow- 
ell's statement  bmught  forth  a  great  deal  of  comment  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  discussed  by  ifr.  Branson,  Mr.  Beiimer,  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford and  Mr.  Wilhelm.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  incoming  board  for  action. 

Mr.  ButhOTTford,  treasurer,  presented  his  report  for  the  year,which 
was  read  bv  Secretary  Wilhelm,  and  npon  motion  of  Mr.  Branwn, 
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gecoDded  by  Mr.  Bergner,  the  report  was  received  and  directed  to  be 
presented  at  the  anDual  meeting  of  the  isociet;  OD  the  morruw. 

Mr.  liei^er  offered  the  following  resulutiou : 

'•That  the  incomiog  dnly  authorized  president  of  the  society  be  em- 
powered, in  conjunction  with  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  in  making 
Dp  a  ticket  to  be  balloted  for  on  the  morrow." 

Which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Branson  and  agreed  ta 

Mr.  Bergner  also  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Col.  Hiram  Young,  of  York,  Pa.,  be  tendered  the 
honor  of  presiding  at  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  society  to-morrow. 

Which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Rutherford  and  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

Mr,  Bergner,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  location,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

"That  a  few  weeks  ago  the  secretary  received  an  inritatiou  from 
Mr.  J.  C-  Thornton,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  society,  residing 
at  Erie,  requesting  that  the  committee  on  location  visit  Erie  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable  with  .a  view  to  entering  into  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements for  holding  an  exhibition.  After  some  little  correspond- 
ence upon  the  subject  it  was  decided  that  the  committee  on  location 
visit  Erie,  and  be  enabled  to  make  an  intelligent  report  at  this  meet- 
ing, but  in  this,  however,  we  have  been  somewhat  handicapped. 

"When  the  time  arrived  for  going  to  Erie  Mr,  Rutherford  was  soffer- 
ing  with  a  severe  attack  of  nenralina.  and  did  not  think  it  prudent 
for  him  to  \>e  away  from  Imme  at  tliat  time;  that  Mr.  WUhelm  was 
also  unable  to  accompany  him  on  account  of  tlie  illness  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
helm.  Mr.  Bergner  reported  that  he  alone  visited  Erie.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  was  n'ceived  with  the  greatest  courtesy  upon  the  pari;  of 
the  Erie  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  was  taken  to  the  grounds 
where  they  proposed  inviting  the  State  fair  to  locate. 

"The  grounds  contain  about  seventy  acres  and  is  located  upon  one 
of  the  farms  or  estate  of  the  late  ITon.  W.  L.  Scott  The  farm,  orig- 
inally, was  intended  as  a  farm  for  the  breeding  of  horses  exclusively, 
the  buildings  on  the  farm  all  l)eing  erected  for  this  purpose,  and  Hie 
IK'S!  of  the  various  kinds.  Mr.  Bergner  reported  that  with  very  little 
exi>en8e,  possibly  an  outlay  of  $300  to  f500  would  be  sufficient  for 
changing  the  buildings,  making  them  suitable  for  holding  a  State 
fair. 

"I.x>cated  on  the  tract  is  a  three-quarter  mile  track;  this  they  agree 
to  change  to  a  half-mile  track,  and  erect  a  grand  stand,  the  size  of 
which  to  be  determined  upon  hereafter.  Tliey  also  agree  to  leave  us 
have  the  gronnds  free  of  charge,  and  were  veiy  anxious  to  have  tlie 
State  f;iip  locate  at  Erie  this  coming  year. 

"Ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  the  grounds  is  by  electric  car,  also 
by  boat  along  the  lake;  thi"?  latter  roule  Mr.  BeiTmer  was  of  opinion 
would  carry  the  greatest  nnmber,  of  visitors  fi-om  the  interior. 

"Tlie  terms  for  holding  the  fiiir  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Bei^ner  and 
the  Erie  peoph',  hut  no  definite  conclusion  arrived  at;  the  only  thing 
was  that  they  appeared  most  anxious  for  the  State  fair  to  be  held 
thei-e,  and  would  agree  to  almost  anything." 

Fpon  Mr.  Bergner's  re^im  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  location,  at  which  time  Mr.  Bergner  stated  his  conversation  with 
the  Erie  people,  similar  to  the  abo^e,  and  ajft«r  oowriderable  disms- 
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aion  it  was  decided  that  the  secretary  should  mail  Mr.  "nioriiton  the 
following  proposition  tcom  the  committee  on  location,  as  follows, 
which  was  read  by  the  secretary; 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  12,  1894. 
J.  C.  ThomtOB,  Esq.,  Avonia,  Erie  county,  Fa.; 

My  Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Bergner  returned  from  Erie  on  Tuesday  last,  but 
owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Kutiierford,  the  committee  was  unable 
ro  meet  until  to-day.  This  will  esplain  the  delay  of  the  few  days. 
The  committee  is  of  opinion  th!\t  Erie  is  the  place  to  hold  the  State 
fair  this  yeiir,  and  were  tlioroughly  satisfied  with  the  report  made 
by  Mr,  Bergner  as  to  the  place  of  holding  the  same.  The  committee 
believes  that  a  proposition  like  the  following  is  the  best  that  caa 
be  suggested  for  both  your  local  society  and  our  State  society: 

1st,  Your  society  to  furnish  the  grounds  free  of  rent  with  all  the 
buildings  prepired  and  in  order  for  show  purposes,  including  a  grand 
Btand  for  the  race  track.  The  expenditure  necessary  for  this  we  as- 
sume you  can  easily  raise  by  local  subscription, 

2d,  That  the  fair  be  held  upen  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  society,  and  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
an  executive  committee  composed  of  three  members  from  each  society, 
the  executive  officers  of  the  State  society  to  be  in  nominal  charge  of 
the  fair  and  to  have  control  of  the  management  of  the  exhibition 
flubject  to  the  advice  of  the  aforesaid  executive  committee. 

3d.  That  the  exjHjuse  of  holding  the  exlubition  shall  be  shared 
equally  by  the  two  societies,  and  the  profits,  if  any,  dirided  equally 
between  the  two  societies. 

The  above,  in  brief,  is  what  our  committee  on  location  thinks  would 
be  advantageous  for  both  parties,  and  personally  I  think  the  above 
suggestion  is  a  good  one.  Of  coui-se,  the  matter  is  outlined  very 
briefly  above,  but  the  proposition  con  easily  be  elaborated  into  details 
without  in  any  way  destroying  the  essential  parts  of  the  proposition 
above  made. 

Verj'  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)  J.  60HALL  WILHELM, 

Secretary. 

No  reply  has  been  received  to  this  letter  as  yet 

Mr.  Bergner  then  asked  that  the  executive  committee  ratify  or  en- 
dorse the  action  of  the  committee  on  location. 

Upon  motion  of  Mi".  Branson  the  action  of  the  committee  on  loca- 
tion was  approved,  and  directed  that  this  matter  be  presented  to  tlie 
incoming  board  on  the  morrow. 

Which  was  imanimously  agi'eed  to. 

The  subject  of  judge  and  tellers  for  the  holding  of  the  election 
to-moTPow,  as  well  as  auditors  for  the  treasurer's  report,  was  then 
discussed,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  this  matter  open  for  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  to  announce. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

J.  eCHAIiL  WILHELM, 
SecretaJy. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COHMITTEE. 

Harrisburg,  1*3-,  January  17,  1894. 

The  executive  c^mimittee  met  in  respilar  si-ssion  at  2.00  o'clock  p. 
TO.,  Presidfnt  l[cI>ow*-Il  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  McItoweU.  The  hour  has  now  arrived  to  hold  this  meeting,  and 
we  are  now  r<-n<iv  for  business;  we  mi^lit  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
romniinwf  on  n -solution a;  whi«h  report  was  then  read  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Younfr,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  We  have  learned  »irh  pi';rret  of  the  de;ith  of  D.  J.  Wal- 
ler, an  eminent  citizen  of  Columbia  county,  a  life  member  of  this  so- 
"iely.  and  for  a  long  time  one  of  its  vice  presidents;  therefore 

■■l{ej»oIvf/d,  That  a«  a  body  representing  the  agricullnral  interests 
of  the  State,  we  ri'cofmize  the  fact  that  this  sixiety,  the  coramanity 
amon-;  whom  he  lived,  and  the  State,  have  siistained  great  lose,  the 
cutting  down  of  one.  even  at  the  advanced  age  he  had  reached,  but 
n'h(i«e  eni-rgy  was  untiring,  whose  enterprise  was  the  admiration 
of  his  neighbors,  and  whoso  liberality  contribiiti-d  so  largely  to  the 
industrial,  educational,  religious  and  social  derelnprnent  of  his  town, 
his  conntT,  and  the  State  can  only  be  viewed  with  regret.  His  was  a 
broad  and  libt-nil  nature.  Eilueated  for  the  niini^r^-  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  he  labonnl  actively  as  a  psistor  nesirly  his  whole  life, 
yet  he  found  time  for  business  enterjirises.  for  agri(^lU^Iral  pursiiits, 
and  to  take  a  hand  in  any  work  that  promised  to  elevate  humanity. 
May  others  emulate  his  example. 

"Besolv«.-d,  That  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  and  a  eopv  sent  to  the  familv  of  the  deceased. 

A.  P.  YOUXCr. 
JOHX  jrcIX)WELL, 
T.  A.  COKRELL. 

Sfr.  Wilhelm  mo\-ed  th.it  the  re|)ort  h<'  received,  adopted  and  filed. 

S<'conde<l  by  Dr.  Correll  and  aarreed  to. 

Mr.  lIcDowell  then  announced  the  following  committees: 

C-ommittee  of  .Vrrangements:  John  McDowell,  president;  W.  F. 
Rntherford,  treasurer;  J.  Schall  Wilhelm.  secretary;  David  H.  Bran- 
son, Charles  H.  Bergner  and  J.  C.  Thornton. 

Committee  on  St.nte  Legislation:  David  H.  Branson,  chairman; 
C  H.  Bergner  and  W.  F.  Rutherford. 

rVmgn-sional  Committee:  John  McDowell.  pn«ident:  JanwiB  S. 
MeKean.  C.  H.  Bergner.  J.  Schall  Wilhelm  and  W.  F.  Rutherford. 

Committ--^'  on  r>ocarion:  Charles  H.  B^Tsner,  chairman;  W.  F. 
Rutherford.  I>avid  H.  Branson  and  J.  Schall  Wilhelm. 

CommJtt<-e  on  Finance:  J.  Schall  Wilheim,  chairman;  W.  F.  Ruth 
erford  and  C.  H,  BeiOTier. 

Cr)mmittee  on  Printing:  J.  Schall  Wilhelm.  W.  F.  Rnthei^ord  and 
J.  C.  Thornton. 

Committee  on  grounds:  David  H.  Branson,  chairman;  J.  C-  Thorn- 
ton and  J.  Schall  Wilhelm. 

>rr.  McDowell:  The  State  Board  of  Agriculttire  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  in  the  siixn-pme  court  rofim  next  week:  thi'<  society  i«  entitled 
to  two  or  three  delegates,  which  I  think  proper  we  should  send. 
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Mr.  Wilhelm  moved  that  tlie  president  be  empowered  to  appoint 
these  delegates,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Correll  and  agreed  to. 

The  president  aocoirdinglj  appointed  ifeasris.  Branson,  Hiram 
Young  and  I>r.  Oorrell  to  represent  the  society  in  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  next  week.  Mr.  Young  asked  to  be  excused,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  attend,  which  was  granted. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Hiram  Young,  Sir.  A.  P.  Young  was 
appointed  in  his  place  as  one  of  the  representatives  to  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agmculture  next  week. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  also  moved  that  representatives  be  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  agricultural  societies  week  after  next;  where- 
upon. President  McDowell  appoin'ted  ae  ihia  committee,  Meters. 
Biram  Young,  Bnanson  and  S.  B.  Kutherford. 

Mr.  Branson:  Mr  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate  all  the  honors 
jx>u  have  conferred  upon  me  bo-day  by  being  connected  with  these 
various  committees,  but  you  must  understand  clearly  that  1  am  not  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  society,  but  my  feelings 
are  always  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  all  the  time,  although  de- 
feated to-day  for  the  presidency;  I  have  no  feelings  in  tliis  matter, 
and  I  sincerely  appreciate  these  hoikors  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
to-day,  yet  I  am  not  a  memben  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society;  however,  I  am  in  entiTe 
sympathy  with  it,  and  hope  and  wish  for  it  grand  and  good  results, 
and  if  you  think  it  is  entirely  consistent  that  I  shall  be  placed  upon 
these  committees,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  my  part,  and  shall  try  and 
do  all  I  can  for  this  society,  and  anything  that  I  can  do  for  its  promo- 
tion I  .shall  be  glad  to  do. 

Mr.  ilcltowell:  I  must  say  tJiat  it  is  magnanimous  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Branson  to  speak  thus,  and  I  think  the  president  lias  full  power 
to  make  tliis  appointment,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  serve  on 
these  committees  as  appointed,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your 
counsel  all  through. 

Mr.  Branson;  I  might  again  simjJy  state  that  I  have  no  graevanaa 
against  the  society,  and  I  feel  that  this  has  been  a  square  and  open 
election. 

I  have  been  to  the  World's  Fair;  at  first  I  was  unsuccessful,  but 
secured  a  position  and  was  paid  (or  the  time  lost  I  was  appointed 
judge  upon  two  different  strains  of  cattle,  and  acted  in  various  other 
capacities.  We  took  with  us  products  for  exhibition  from  Chester 
county,  cereals,  com  and  oats;  Pennsylvania  competed  against  the 
world,  and  we  came  home  with  our  banner  flying.  We  got  the  rib- 
bons from  the  exhibition  for  the  first  premium  on  com  and  oats,  and 
there  will  have  to  be  another  World's  Pair  before  that  honor  can  be 
taken  fnom  Pennsylvania,  It  was  not  a  county  fair,  nor  a  State  fair, 
it  was  a  competition  against  the  world. 

Mr.  Branson  was  then  oongratulated  by  members  present  on  secur- 
ing first  premium  at  World's  Fair  for  com  and  oats. 

President  McDowell  appointed  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  of  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  as  mammalc^st  and  ornithologist  of  tiie  society;  he  also  ap- 
pointed Thomas  M.  Jones  as  press  representative. 

On  motion  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

J.  SOHALL  WILHELM, 

Secretary. 
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MEETING   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

The  society  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wedneeday,  January  17,  1894, 

On  motion  of  Mr,  WUlielm,  seconded  by  Mr,  Eutherford,  Mr.  Yonng, 
of  York,  was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Young  thereupon  took  the  chair  and  brielly  thanked  the  society  iar 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr,  Wilhelm  moved  that  a  committee  of  thi^ee  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  conduct  the  election  for  officers  of  this  society  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr,  Branson  and  agneed  to.  The  chair 
thereupon  appointed  Mr.  A.  P.  Young,  judge,  and  Messrs.  B.  B.  Ruther- 
ford and  H.  M.  Koller,  tellers. 

Mr.  A.  r.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  with  tliis  elec- 
tion it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say,  that  in  glancing  over  the  ticket 
that  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  I  find  the  name  of  D.  J.  Waller  on 
that  ticket  as  candidate  for  \ice-president  of  this  society.  I  regret  to 
say  that  D.  J.  Waller  is  dead,  and  was  buried  last  December,  and  to 
confirm  what  I  say  I  will  read  to  you  a  couple  of  clippings  that  I 
took  from  the  county  papers  at  the  time  of  his  d«ilh  in  order  to  give 
you  some  estimation  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  liie 
fellow  citizens, 

Mr,  Young  then  read  a  few  clippings,  which  he  had  taken  from  tlie 
county  papens. 

Mr.  Riram  Young:  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  to 
fill  Mr.  WaUei-'s  place. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  then  offered  the  following  resolution: 

"That  the  name  of  A.  P.  Young  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  D.  J. 
Waller  in  the  11th  disti-ict,  and  that  any  votes  east  for  Mr.  Waller  b<! 
counted  for  Mr.  Young,"    t^-onded  by  Mr.  Br-anson  and  agreed  to. 

Ihiring  the  balloting  the  following  business  was  transacted: 

Mr.  Wilhelm  moved  that  an  auditing  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  examine  the  report  of  Tixnisurer  Rutherford. 

Chairman  Young  announced  as  the  auditing  committee,  Hon.  D.  H. 
Branson  and  B.  1',  Thompson. 

After  some  time,  the  auditing  committee  presented  their  report  as 
follows : 

Dr, 

W.  P,  Rutherford,  Treasurer,  in  accoimt  with  Pennsylvania  State 

Agricultural  Society, 

1893. 

,1an.  21.  To  balance  on  hand,  |70  27 

/an.  2i.  To  State  appropriation 2,000  00 

Proceeds  of  joint  exhibition  held  at 
Indiana,  Wept,  11th  to  loth,  1«)3, 
with  Indiana    County    Society, 

Sale    of    tickets,    ?S,fl48  75 

Sale  of   privUf^'es, S-_'(i  10 

Entry  fees,   7.'^{  SO 

Total $lO,2r,S  74 

Our  one-half  share  of  above  amount,   5,120  37 

Due  Treasurer,    7  03 

t7.215  67 
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Cr. 
1893. 
Order  No.  1,  J.  S.  Wilhebn,  amotint  due  him  on  settle- 
ment for   '92,    1274  11 

Order  Ho.  18,  and  2,  J.  S.  Willielm,  eecretary,  salary 

for  1892,   300  00 

Order  No.  18  and  3,  Additional  expenset;  at  Luncaater,.  500  00 

Order  No.  4  and  12,  J.  0.  Ovenniller,  stenograpiier, 75  80 

Order  No.  5  and  14,  J.  S.  Willielm,  advertising  and  ex- 
penses,     260  92 

Order  No.  6,  8,  11  and  17,  rent  of  office  at  Harrisburg,. . .  120  00 

Order  No.  7,  Hammond  and  Bailej,  insnrance, 15  00 

Order  No.  9,  expenses  secretarj's  office, 150  00 

Onder  No.  10,  J.  S,  Willielm,  setretury,  salary  and  ex- 
penses, 1893,    300  00 

Order  No.  13,  W.  F.  Butlierford,  treasurer,  expenses  of 

eommi  ttee  on  location, 65  47 

Order  No.  15,  C.  H.  Bergner,  services  and  expenses, ....  BO  00 

Order  No.  16,  W.  F.  Eotherford,  part  payment  of  salaij', .  75  00 

Payments  made  by  joint  committees  at 
Indiana,  I'a. 

For  races,   $785  00 

For     Association     of     Trotting     Horse 

Breeders,   400  00 

For  premiums,    4,027  50 

For  priming,   022  45 

For  music,    189  13 

For  judges,  - 257  62 

For  hay,  straw  and  oats, 399  07 

For  bicycle  show,  306  11 

For  labor,  material  and  incidentals, 1,111  03 

To  Indiana  Society  as  per  agreement,."..     2,000  00 
To  Indiana  Society  for  new  building,. . .         160  22 

$10,258  73 
Our  half  share  of  above  expenses,  5,129  37 


We,  the  undersigned  auditors,  appointed  by  tlie  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  audit  tlie  account  of  W.  F.  Rutherford, 
I'neasurer,  beg  leave  to  State  that  after  having  examined  the  charges 
and  vouchers  we  find  the  same  correct,  as  above  stated. 
Witness  our  hands  this  17th  day  of  January,  1804. 

DAVID  H.  BR.^NSON. 
B.  P.  TIlOMl'SON. 

On  motion  of  Secretarj  Wilhelm,  the  report  was  received,  approved 
and  filed,  and  directed  that  it  be  ent*^red  upon  the  minutes. 

Mr.  McDowell  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  draft  resolutions  relative  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Waller,  an 
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eiument  vice  pi-eaideot  of  tliis  society,  also  that  Mr.  A.  1'.  Young  be 
cbalrman  of  that  comtnittee.    tSecouded  and  agreed  to. 

The  thaii'  appoiut^'d  as  this  committee  Me&si-s.  Youug,  ilcUowell 
and  l>r.  Con-eli. 

yecretaiy  XMlhtJui  then  offered  the  following  i-efiolution: 

'lliat  General  If.  H.  Hastings,  Hon.  John  It.  itobinson,  Hon  Uiles  1). 
i'rice,  Hon.  J.  C.  Sibley  and  Hon.  'I'hos.  J.  atewaiit  be  made  honorary- 
life  members  of  this  soeiely.  fSeeonded  by  Di:  Oorrell  and  unani- 
nioajsly  agi-eed  to. 

fcjeuretai-y  W'ilhelm:  In  the  absence  of  Charles  H.  Bergner,  Esq., 
the  cluurmau  of  the  commiUec  on  locution,  I  would  like  to  say, 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  we  iveeived  un  invitation  li-om  Air.  J.  c. 
Thoraton,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  society  lesidiug  at  Erie, 
requesting  that  the  ooumiittee  on  location  visit  Erie  at  the  eai'liesL 
day  practicable  with  a  view  to  enUfi-ing  into  satisfactory  ai-muge- 
ments  for  holding  an  exhibition;  after  some  little  correspondence 
upon  the  subject  it  was  decided  that  the  committee  ou  location  visit 
Erie,  and  be  enabled  to  make  an  intelligeut  report  at  tills  meeting, 
but  in  this,  howeier,  we  have  been  somewhat  handicapped. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  going  to  Erie,  Mr.  Kuthei-tord  was  suf- 
feiing  with  a  sevei-e  attack  of  ueurulgia,  and  did  not  think  it  piudent 
for  him  to  be  away  from  home  at  that  time;  and  I  was  also  uuable 
to  accompany  him  on  account  of  the  Uluess  of  Mi-s.  W'ilhelm.  Mr. 
Belter  iiL'ported  ttiat  he  alone  visited  Erie;  u|>on  his  ai'rival  he  was 
it-ceiied  with  the  greatest  courtt'sy  upon  the  pai-t  of  the  Erie  County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  was  taken  to  the  givunds  wheix;  they  pro- 
posed inviting  the  State  l^iir  to  locate. 

The  grounds  contain  about  TO  acres  aud  is  located  upon  one  of 
the  farms  or  estate  of  the  late  Hon.  ^X.  L.  Scott.  The  fann  originally 
was  intended  as  a  farm  for  the  breeding  of  horses  exclusively,  the 
buildiugs  on  the  farm  all  being  erected  for  this  pur{M)se,  aud  the  best 
of  the  various  kinds.  Mr.  Bergner  reported  that  with  veiy  little  ex- 
pense, possibly  an  outlay  of  f^OO  to  |oU0,  would  be  suHicient  ftyr 
changing  the  buildiugs,  maldng  them  suitable  for  holdiug  a  SUite 
I-^ilr. 

Located  on  the  tract  is  a  three-quai'ter  mile  ti-ack,  this  they  agi-ee 
to  change  to  a  half  mile  track,  and  erect  a  giiand  stixnd,  the  size  of 
which  to  be  detenuined  upon  hereafter.  They  also  agree  to  leave  us 
have  the  gmunds  fi^-e  of  charge,  aud  wei-e  vei-y  anxious  to  have  tte 
State  Fair  locate  at  Erie  tliis  coming  year. 

Ingress  and  i-egress  to  and  fnom  the  grounds  is  by  electric  car, 
also  by  boat  along  the  lake;  this  latter  route  Mr.  Bergner  was  of 
opinion  would  carry  the  gi-wilect  uumberof  visitors  from  the  interior. 

The  terms  for  holdiug  the  fair  was  discussed  by  Sir.  Bergner  and 
the  Erie  people,  but  no  definite  conclusion  an-ived  at;  the  only  thing 
was  that  they  appeared  most  anxious  foi-  the  State  Fair  to  be  lield 
there,  and  would  agree  to  almost  anything. 

Upon  Mr.  Bergner's  retuin  he  called  a  meeting  of  tlie  committee 
on  location,  at  which  lime  Mr.  Bergner  stated  his  convetBatlon  with 
the  Erie  i»eoi)Ie  similar  to  the  above,  and  after  considerable  discus- 
sion it  was  decided  that  the  secretary  should  mail  Mr.  Thornton  a 
proposition  from  the  eomraittoe  on  location  stating  tlie  terms  under 
which  we  would  hold  a  fair  at  Erie, 
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I  thiok  some  action  should  be  taken  endoising  this  committee. 

Mr.  Young",  Wkat  action  should  be  taken? 

Mr.  Rutherford:  The  society  can  do  no  more  than  recommend  or 
approve  of  it;  there  can  be  nothing  further  done. 

Mr.  Rutherford  moved  that  the  society  approve  of  the  step  taken 
by  the  committee  on  location.  Seconded  by  Mr.  McDowell  and 
agreed  to. 

The  hour  of  IS  o'clock  having  arrived  the  polls  were  declared 
closed,  and  the  ofificera  appointed  to  conduct  the  election  made  the 
following  report: 

President. 

John   McDowell,    41 

Da^id  H.  Branson,  15 

First  Vice  President. 

J.  C.  Thornton,  56 

Vice  Presidents. 

1.  Geoi^e  Handy  Smith, 56 

2.  Thomas  J.  Jordan, 56 

3.  Benj.  S.  Kunkle, 56 

4  Chaa.  E.  Voorhees, 56 

5.  L.  H.  Twaddell, 56 

0.  J.  P.  Jackson, 56 

T.  William  H.  Holstein, 56 

8.  Geoi^e  D.  Stitzel, 56 

0.  William  Taylor,  56 

]  0.  B.  J.  McGrann, 56 

1 1.  A.  P.  Young, 5C 

12.  H.  H.  Cohin, 56 

13.  A.  D.  HkiT. 56 

14.  Gabriel  Hiester,    56 

15.  Joseph  Piollet,   56 

10.  Joel  A.  Hen, 56 

17.  Henry  Nesbit, 56 

IS.  John  S.  Miller,   56 

1!).  Hiram   Young,    56 

20.  John  A,  Lemon, 56 

21.  G«wge  Rh»T 56 

22.  W.  W.  Speer, 56 

23.  James  McKean,   56 

24.  John  Biesecker,    ' 56 

25.  J.  D.  Kirk-patriek,   56 

26.  J.  C.  Thornton 56 

27.  William  Powell,   56 

2S.  John  A.  Woodward,  56 

At  Lerse. 

Thomas  J.  Edge, - .  -  56 

James  Tonng,  56 
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Additional  Members  Executive  Committee. 

C.  H.  Bergner, 56 

John  H.  Zit^ler,  56 

S.  B.  Rutherford, 56 

H.  C.  Demming,   56 

E.  K.  Myera, 56 

Ex-rresidents,  Members  of  the  Board. 

A.  Boyd  Hamilton, 56 

John   McDowell,    56 

CorrespoDding  and  Kecording  Secretarj'. 
J.  Schall  Wilhelm,  56 

Treasurer. 
W.  P.  Rutherford, 56 

Chemist  and  GeoI<^5t. 
A.  L.  Kennedy,   56 

Librarian. 
William  H.  Egle,  56 

Stenographer. 

J.  C.  Ovenuiller,   56 

A.  P.  YOUNG,  Judge. 

S.  B.  RUTHERI^ORD,  TeUer. 

H.  M.  ROLLER,  Teller. 

Mr.  McI>owelI  moitd  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the 
gentlemen  who  conducted  the  election,  which  was  seconded  and 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  McI>oweil  was  then,  condnrted  to  the  chair  and  addressed  the 
society  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Society:  It  is 
with  feelings  of  profound  respect  for  the  high  appreciation  of  the 
lionor  you  have  again  shown  me  by  your  suffrage  in  again  reelecting 
me  aa  your  president  for  another  term.  May  I  not  infer  from  liiifi 
that  my  services  as  pi-esident  in  former  years  has  be*?ii  acceptable. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged,  the  history  of  our  countrj-  shows  a  finan- 
cial panic  about  every  twenty  years,  the  pifsent  is  perhajw  the  sever- 
est we  have  ever  had.  The  various  industries  cannot  remain  par- 
alyzed. Our  citizens  are  live  active  men;  while  many  are  or  havw 
been  embarrassed,  they  will  recover,  business  will  revive. 

Agriculture  is  the  oldest  and  most  substantial  industry,  not  only 
so,  but  it  is  the  most  important  as  it  is  the  foundation  for  the  pnos- 
perity  of  all  other  industries;  the  three  essentials  of  life  come  from 
mother  earth;  our  food,  our  raiment  and  our  warmth;  onr  food  from 
the  pure  soil;  the  water  we  drink  trickles  from  the  pure  rock,  and 
the  minerals  furnish  our  fuel. 
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Oar  pioneer  fathers  turned  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields  and 
planted  her  soil.  The  stnifigle  wns  hard  tramping  ttroufrh  brush 
without  roads,  without  house  or  hut  to  shelter  in.  The  bow  and  Hie 
arrow  of  the  skulkinR  Indian,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  a  con- 
stant menace  to  progress.  Those  were  hardships  of  100  years  ago; 
the  sncriflce  was  extremely  great,  where  are  they  now,  gone  to  come 
no  more. 

Now  we  have  bequeathed  ns  a  beairtiful  country,  a  land  of  peace, 
a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  a  land  of  churches,  schools  and  colleges, 
jllorious  institutions,  A  State  of  irrent  diversified  industries  that 
gives  emplorment  to  its  citizens.  While  we  are  now  pai^sing  throngh 
a  panic,  those  that  are  idle  will  soon  tind  employment.  We  must 
plow  and  sow  the  soil  ever  ready  to  refrtond  to  the  hand  of  the  culti- 
vator, and  the  products  of  the  soil  yielding  food  for  man  and  beast, 
when  eroTiped  together  with  improved  mnchinerv  and  improved  stock, 
and  exhibited  at  our  fairs,  all  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  enconrage 
industry.  Therefore  let  us  not  despond,  there  is  room  and  work  in  this 
wide  world  for  all.  it  is  tme  we  are  passing  thronirh  a  transition 
state,  soon  the  fires  will  be  lit  np.  let  ns  all  go  to  work  and  beautify 
our  homes,  imT»rove  our  stock  and  prepare  exhibits  for  out  next 
State  Fair,  and  there  may  we  all  malie  frfende  and  acquaintances 
whose  memories  will  go  with  ns  throngh  life. 

In  conclusion  T  eameKtly  ask  the  cordial  c<M)7>eration  of  you  all. 

On  motion  the  society  adjourned. 

J.  SOHALL  WILHELM, 
Secretary. 

(Copy.) 

Harrisburg.  Pa..  April  24,  1894, 
President  State  Agrleulftiral  Society: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  on  January  17, 
1S04,  I  was  re-elected  Secretary  of  the  Pennsvlv.inia  State  Agricul- 
tnral  Society  for  the  cnrrent  year,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

In  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  society  settinir  forth  the 
dntiea  of  its  officers,  I  find  the  following  under  the  hend  of  its  secre- 
tarv,  viz: 

"The  dnty  of  this  officer  shall  be  to  invite  a,  correspondence  "with 
all  peflstons  interested  in  acriculture.  whether  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  elsewhere,  that  new  seeds,  veiretables.  or  live  stock  may 
be  introduced,  and  their  fitness  for  cultivation  and  pmpasation  in  our 
climate  be  tested.  At  each  istated  meeting  of  the  society,  he  shall 
rend  his  corresponrlence,  which  shall,  either  the  whole,  or  such  parts 
as  mav  be  selected  by  the  societv.  form  a  portion  of  the  transnctions. 
He  shall  also  correspond  with  the  president  or  other  officers  of  each 
State  societv  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  combined  and 
mutual  action,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  results  and  proTCPss  of 
each  other's  efforts;  also,  to  invite  mechanics  to  forward  models  or 
implements  for  examination  or  trial." 

T  bad  the  pleasure  some  time  aeo  of  mailinc  to  your  address  our 
annual  report,  which  contained  the  interesting  correspondence  T 
had  last  year  upon'  this  subject 

T  now  write  to  ask:  ,  >  , 
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1st  What  new  steps,  if  any,  have  heen  taken  by  your  society  for 
the  development  of  this  great  industry — agriculture? 

2d.  What  new  attractions  ane  yon  going  to  have  for  this  year's 
fair? 

3d.  When  and  where  will  you  hold  your  fair  this  year? 

4th.  What  admission  do  you  charge? 

Sth.  What  is  your  average  daily  attendance? 

Cth.  Will  you  kindly  mall  me  copy  of  your  premium  list  for  this 
year?  I  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  copy  of  oura  ae  soon  as  it  is  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  printer. 

Tth.  Have  you  any  new  suggestions  for  our  mutual  benefit? 

Be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and 
greatly  oblige, 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)  J.  SCHALL  WILHELM, 

Secretary. 

(Copy.) 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society, 

Ealdgh,  N.  C,  April  20,  1894. 
Mr.  J.  Schall  Wilhelm,  Secretaiy,  Harrisbui^,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  which  I  think 
will  be  valuable  to  me,  I  write  to  ask  fiiat  you  will  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions  relating  to  the  work  of  your  fair. 

1st.  Is  your  fair  a  stock  company,  or  an  organization  directly  or 
indirectly  under  control  of  the  State? 

2d.  Have  you  any  appropriation  from  any  source,  or  any  fund  aris- 
ing from  any  other  source  than  that  of  gate  receipts,  privileges,  ete.? 

3d.  What  in  youi:  opinion,  conatitutee  the  best  attraction  at  a 
fair? 

4,  What  admission  do  you  chaT^e? 

Sth.  What  compensation  is  the  secretary  of  your  association  al- 
lowed? 

Gth.  What  is  your  average  daily  attendance? 

7th.  Where,  and  at  what  time  will  j-ou  hold  your  fair  this  year? 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you,  if  yon  can  consistently  do  so, 
answer  the  above  questions,  assuring  yon  that  I  am  ready  at  any 
fime  to  return  or  do  so  much  if  required  of  me. 

In  fact,  I  can  stafe  no-w  that: 

Our  society  is  a  stock  company.  It  has  an  appropriation  of  fl,500 
a  year  from  the  State.  The  secretary's  salary  is  11,200  per  annum. 
The  admission  fee  is  50  cents  for  adults;  2.5  cen'ts  for  children.  Our 
average  daily  attendance  is — 

Will  you  kindly  mail  me  copy  of  yonr  pnemium  list  for  this  year?  T 
shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  copy  of  our  list  as  soon  as  it  is  ready 
for  distribution. 

Please  believe  that  I  am  not  making  inquiries  from  motives  of 
idle  curiosity,  but  with  Ihe  view  to  acquiring  facts  upf>n  which  T 
may  base  some  action  for  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  condition  of  this  State. 

Toots  very  tnilv, 
(Signed.)  H.  W.  AYER, 
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(Copy.) 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Columbus,  April  25,  18&4. 
J.  Scball  "Willielm,  Secretary,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  23d  inst.  has  been  received.  In  re- 
ply I  have  to  say : 

1st,  I  do  not  know  of  any  new  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  our 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  furthering  of  agricultural  inter- 
ests. We  have  all  the  work  on  foot  that  our  appropriations  from  the 
State  win  cany  tlirough. 

2d.  Our  new  or  ^>ecial  attraction  at  the  State  Pair  will  be  a  foot 
ball  tournament  in  which  the  univereity  teams  of  the  State  have  been 
invited  to  take  part. 

3d.  The  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Columbus,  September  3-7.  9ur 
fair  is  permanently  located  at  Columbus.  We  have  permanent 
grounds,  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  United  States,  on  which  we  have 
expended  about  $280,000  in  improvements. 

4th,  We  charge  an  admission  fee  of  50  cents;  for  admittance  to 
the  grand  stand,  25  cents  and  50  cents  for  reserved  seats.  The  grand 
stand  will  seat  about  6,000  people,  which  gives  us  an  additional 
revenue. 

5th.  I  cannot  tell  you  without  calculation  our  average  daily  at- 
tendance, but  it  will  run  somewhere  near  12,000.  Thursday  is  al- 
ways our  grieat  day;  we  sometimes  have  as  high  as  30,000  on  that 
day. 

6th,  I  send  you  under  another  cover  copy  of  our  premium  list  for 
1894.    I  win  be  glad  to  see  copy  of  yours  as  soon  as  it  is  out. 

7th.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  euggeetions  at  this  time  to  offer  for 
the  good  of  the  "order." 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)  L.  N.  BONHAM, 

(  ■  Secretary. 


(Copy.) 
Vii^nia  State  Agiicultural  and  Mechanical  Society, 

Richmond,  Va,  .A,pril  25,  1894. 
J,  Schall  Wilhelni,  Esq.,  Secretary  P.  S.  A.  Society,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  24th  to  hand  and  would  say 
in  reply  that  our  premium  list  is  now  in  the  bands  of  printer  and 
will  be  out  in  a  week  or  so  when  I  will  send  you  a  copy.  This  will  I 
think  give  you  all  the  information  you  are  looking  for.  Our  Exposi- 
tion will  last  ten  days  this  year,  beginning  October  the  9th,  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  the  society  luis  ever  gotten  up. 
We  will  l>e  glad  at  all  times  to  furnish  you  any  information  in  our 
power. 

Yours  very  trulv, 
(Signed.)  WM.  G.  OWENS, 

Secretary. 
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(Copy.) 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Des  Moines,  la.,   April  26,   1894. 
J.  Bcfaall  Willielm,  Esq.,  Secretary  SUite  Agricultural  Society,  Har- 
risbui^,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  April  23d  to  John  R.  Shaffer  received.    At  the 
January  meeting  in  1894,  I  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  succeed  Sir.  Shaffer,  and  being  a  new  hand 
in  the  busini^s,  cannot  answer  all  of  your  questions,  but  will  en- 
deavor to  answer  some  of  them. 

We  have  not  fully  decided  on  the  list  of  attractions  for  '94,  feeling 
that  the  fairs  will  have  a  hard  time  for  a  year  or  two,  until  the 
World's  Fair,  has  been  forgotten  to  some  extent  We  are  realiy  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  is  best  to  do. 

Yon  will  see  by  our  letter  heads  that  we  hold  our  fair,  beginning 
August  31st,  to  September  7th. 

We  chaise  50  cents  admission.  As  r<^ards  att^^ndance,  our  best 
day  has  been  about  60,000. 

We  send  you  to^Iay  a  premium  list  for  this  year.  You  will  notice 
that  we  have  taken  in  some  new  features  that  we  think  will  be 
Bomewhat  of  an  attraction,  in  the  way  of  "Trap  Shooting,"  "Bench 
Show,"  and  we  eipeot  to  add  to  those  several  other  new  attractions, 
and  hope  by  that  means  to  draw  a  good  attendance. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  service  Co  you  in  this  line,  will  be  pleased  to 
do  BO  at  any  time. 

Yours  very  trulv, 
(Signed.)  P.  L.  FOWTiER, 

SecretMy. 


(Copy.) 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Springfield,  HL,  April  2Cth,  1804. 
Hon.  J.  Schall  Wilhelm,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society,  Har- 
risbui^.  Pa. 
Dear  Sir;    Kepljing  to  your  favor  of  the  23d  inst  I  have  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  re-election  to  the  ofiBce  which  you  hold  in 
tte  Agricultural  Society  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsyh-ania. 

In  regard  to  changes  and  Improvements  in  the  woiic  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  .\giiicnl tare,  I  am  ghid  to  mention  the  fact  that  per- 
manent fair  gi-ounds  have  been  secured  during  the  last  year,  near 
this  city.  Our  fair  will  be  held  September  24-29  and  a  copy  of  the 
premium  list  «ill  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. Our  Rental)  admission  has  always  been  50  cents.  Will  write 
you  in  regiird  to  attractions  when  they  are  determined  upon. 
Very  truly  vours, 
(Signed.)  W.  C.  GAEBARD, 

Secretary. 
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(Copy.) 

State  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Baton  Kouge,  La.,  April  27,  181)4. 
Hon.  J.  Schall  WUhelm,  Secretary  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Harrisbung,  Pa.   ■ 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  24tL  inst.  is  to  hand  thia  A.  M.,  and 
in  reply  to  same  will  say,  tliat  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Louisiana  make  bi-ennial  reports  to  the  Legislature — the  report  for 
this  year  (1894)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer — will  mail  you  a 
copy  when  completed.    Your  last  annual  address  is  received  for  which 
accept  many  thanks. 

We  have  nothing  new  to  report  from  the  office — experiments,  with 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  seed,  of  every  variety  of  plant,  shrub, 
trees,  etc,  is  conducted  by  the  three  experiment  stations  under,  the 
direct  control  of  a  director  (Dr.  W.  C.  Stubles),  and  bulletins  of  the 
successes  and  failures  are  published  from  time  to  time  and  distrib- 
uted gratis. 

In  the  matter  of  agricultural  fairs  we  are  very  much  behind  the 
age  and  are  hampered  very  much  in  this  direction  by  the  organic  law 
of  the  State  in  prohibiting  any  appropriation  whatever  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  only  fairs  that  are  held  are  under  private  associations,  but  ame 
evidences  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  people.  They  will  be 
held  this  fall  sometime  (will  have  catalogues  mailed  when  finished), 
at  Shreveport,  La.,  Jennins,  Homer,  Amiho  City,  Clinton,  possibly 
Woodville  and  Bayou  Sara,  I  will  write  the  a^ssociations  and  have 
them  mail  you  their  publications. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  jou  a  more  favorable  report  of 
our  agricultural  progress,  but  you  of  course  understand  that  the  bul- 
letins and  reports  (which  you  received  promptly  I  presume),  are  the 
public  manifestations  of  our  best  efforts. 

We  hope  to  impnoi^e  on  our  fairs  the  coming  year. 
Yours  truly, 
(Signed.)  H.  C.  'NEWSOM, 

Commissioner. 
Per  N.  S.  Dougherty. 
(Copy.) 

Austin,  Texas,  April  27,  1894. 
Hon.  J.  Schall  Wilhelm,  Secretary  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Sociefy,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  inst,  I  will  say  that  1 
have  no  suggestions  to  make. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  princip.il  fairs  held  in  the  State,  viz: 
Texas  State  Fair  and  Dallas  Expoaitimi.  Claude  A.  Cour,  secretary, 
Dallas,  Texas;  Bell  County  Pair,  Belton,  Texas,  Ed.  T.  Rueker,  sec- 
retary; Fannin  County  Fair,  Bonham,  Texas,  James  Evana,  secre- 
tary; Lampasas  County  Fair,  Lampasas,  Texas,  John  B,  Shaffer,  sec- 
retary; Bowie  CountyFair,  Texariiana,  Texas, secretary; 

Concho  Valley  Fair,  San  Angelo,  Texas,  J.  L.  Phelan,  secretary. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed.)  JOHN  E.  HOTJilNGSWORTH, 

Commissioner. 
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(Copy.) 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  April  27,  1894. 

J.    Schall    WUhelm,    Secretary    State    Agraniltural    Society,    Har- 

risburg,  Pa. 

BeoB  Sir:  Your  letter  of  23d  to  band  this  A.  SI.    The  reports  you 

sent  me  I  received  in  good  season,  was  very  much  pleased  with  them. 

Thanks. 

The  Colorado  State  Pair  will  hold  no  exhibition  tbis  year,  owing 
to  the  dull  times,  so  tliat  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  your  ques- 
lirais. 
Hope  your  exhibition  this  year  will  be  more  liian  you  exoect 
Yours  truly, 
(Signed.)  JOHN  K.  SHHtElIAN'. 

(Copy.) 

University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  April  30,  181)i. 
Hon.  J.  Scball  Wllhelm,  Secretary  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Hanisbuig,  Pa. 
Sir:  I  have  forwarded  you  tbis  day  under  separate  cover,  the  last 
rt^rt  of  tbis  University,  in  which  you  will  find  about  cverydiing 
mentioned  in  the   way  of  agricultural   work  in  this  state  for   the 
past  year. 
We  ehould  be  pleased  to  receive  your  annual  report. 
Would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  give  you  special  information  on  the 
subject  under  cons  ■'deration  if  in  oun  power. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed.1  GRACE  RAYMOND  HEB.UID, 

Secretarj'. 

(Copy.) 
Massachusetts  Staite  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  2,  1894. 
Hon.  J.  ScboU  Wilbelm,  Secretary  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Replj-ing  to  yours  of  April  24th,  I  have  t»  say  that  the 
action  of  the  Boiird  at  the  .\nnual  Meeting  in  organizing  the  Bosti-d 
into  standing  committees  and  the  adoption  of  new  rules  and  by-laws 
eeems  to  mc  important  as  it  will  put  tKe  Board  in  shape  to  grapfde 
with  questions  pertaining  to  agricultural  matters  in  a  more  prompt 
and  business  like  manner.     The  other,  matters  that  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  our  Cattle  Commission- 
ers, Gypsy  Moth  Committee  and  Dairy  Bureau  printed  with  my  re- 
port.   In  another  enclosure  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  records  of  the 
last  annutil  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  also  laws  relating  to  the  State 
Itoard  of  Agriculture  and  incorporated  agricultural  societies  together 
with  tjie  rules  and  recommendations  of  the  Board.     I  have  received 
your  last  annual  report  for  wliich  please  accept  thanks. 
Very  trulv  vours, 
(Signed.)  WM.  R.  SESSIONS, 

Secretaj-y. 
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(Copy.) 

Tlie  Univereity  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  May  7,  1S94. 
Your  bouDd  reports  for  1893  and  1893  are  received.    I  appreciate 
your  courtesy.    If  we  can  be  of  sec^'ice  to  you  in  any  particular  at 
any  time  please  command  uu. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed.)  GRACE  RAYMOND  HEBAKD; 

Secretary. 

(Oopy.) 
Delaware  State  Fair  Association, 

Dover,  Del.,  May  16,  1894. 
Hon.  J.  SchallWilhelm: 

My  Dear  Sir:     Y'our  letter  of  recent  date  at  hand.    Also  received 
>y>ur  furnual  rtqiort    I  will  try  to  give  the  answena  to  your  que^ons 
as  brief  as  possible. 
1.  We  have  taken  no  steps. 
±  Our  attraction  this  year  will  be  Miss  Myrtie  Peak  Combination. 

3.  At  Dover,  Del,  Faii-view  Park. 

4.  Fifty  cents  for  adults,  and  25  cento  for  children, 

5.  About  5,»00  dailj. 

a.  Will  gladly  mail  you  catalogue. 

7.  Have  no  new  suggesljon«  to  make  at  this  time. 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed.)  JOHN  B.  WH.UtTON, 

Secretary'. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  DORSET  HORN  SHEEP. 
By  Jas.  L.  Henderson,  Waahingtcn,  Pa. 

Somewhere  away  back  in  the  centuries,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Dor- 
set, and  Merino,  were  of  the  same  stock — the  former  was  taken  to 
the  south  of  England,  where  under  different  conditions,  and  surround- 
ings, a  different  t\-pe  of  sheep  was  developed,  than  that  which  re- 
mained in  Spain,  this  origin,  If  true,  explains  the  wonderful  success 
of  the  cross  with  Dorset,  and  Merino  in  our  day,  I  think  among  the 
best,  if  not  the  ^lery  best  flock  of  grade  sheep  I  ever  saw,  was  the 
result  of  a  Dorset  ram,  crossed  on  Black  Top  Merino  ewes,  the  staple 
was  an  excellent  quality  of  delaine  wool,  with  considerable  density, 
the  carcaa,  a  model  of  neatness,  and  compactness. 

I'rofeseor  Bell  in  his  history  of  British  Quadrepeds,  In  speaking  of 
them  says,  "They  are  a  handsome,  though  an  old  fashioned  breed, 
principally  esteemed  for  its  pnodocing  lambs  earlier  than  any  other 
breed  in  this  country.  To  the  eye  of  him  who  seeks  for  beauty  in 
harmony  and  proportion,  tiiis  sheep  is  one  of  the  handsomeat  in  any 
part  nf  England. 
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The  strong  ft)nmed  body  and  llmbe,  the  clear  white  fleece,  the  finely 
curved  horuB  and  other  points  will  to.  him  constitute  a  more  pleading 
combination  of  character  than  is  to  be  found  in  those  breeds  wMch 
have  become  more  changed  from  the  old  stock  by  repeated  trans- 
mission of  peculiarities,  which  however  advantageous  to  the  breeder, 
whether  for  sake  of  the  fleece  or  flesh  cannot  be  considered  as  adding 
to  the  abstract  beauty  of  the  animal. 

All  the  writers  on  the  subject  agree,  tliat  they  are  a  very  old 
breed,  but  there  is  some  difference,  as  to  jusrt  how  far  back  they  can 
be  traced  as  an  established  bi-eed. 

The  county  of  Dorset,  on  the  Southern  coast  of  England,  is  the 
native  home  of  the  Dorset  Homed  sheep,  but  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  they  have  become  very  popular  in  other  counties,  notably, 
Somerset  where  it  is  claimed,  the  sheep  are  lai^er,  with  longer  bodies, 
and  legs,  which  is  a  questionable  improvement,  over  shorter  legs,  and 
body  with  compactness,  however,  both  types  either  combined,  or  bred 
along  their  respective  lines,  furnish  good  foundation  stock  tot  enter- 
prising breeders  to  experiment  upon. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristics,  and  peculiarity  of  the 
breed  is  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  breed  that  can  be  depended 
on  to  breed  at  any  season  of  the  year,  they  will  bear  lambs  twice  in 
one  year,  but  this  practice  is  not  recommended,  three  crops  in  two 
years  is  much  better.  This  is  a  quality  that  can  hardly  be  overeati- 
mated,  as  the  owner  of  a  flock  of  Dorset  ewes  can  have  his  lambs 
dropped  just  at  the  time  he  wishes,  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  complete  with  a  crowded  market  and  low  prices. 

We  have  now,  January  23d,  lambs  seven  weeks  old  that  wei^  60 
pounds;  one  of  our  customers,  Pennsylvania  Reform  School  report  a 
Iamb  that  weighed  GO  pounds  at  six  weeks  old,  another  a  lamb  that 
weighed  13  pounds  at  birth,  and  still  another  13  pounds!  these  were 
all  yearling  ewes  from  our  importation  of  139  head  in  August;  it  is 
simply  wonderful,  how  rapidly  Dorset  Iambs  grow,  and  fatten,  ijgt 
surprising  however,  when  the  remarkable  udder  developement  of  a 
Dorset  ewe  is  observed,  as  a  gentleman  remarked  recently,  "they 
have  udders  like  a  Jersey  heifer." 

Another  characteristic  is,  their  fecundity,  single  Iambs  are  unuaaal 
from  aged  ewes,  generally  twins,  and  often  triplets,  and  a  few  cases 
of  four,  and  five  at  one  birth. 

We  had  a  ewe  that  dropped  six  Iambs  in  fourteen  months,  viz: 
December,  1801,  single  lamb,  July,  1892,  twins,  and  February,  1893, 
triplets. 

Accidentally,  we  had  an  imported  Cotswold  ewe  seiTed  by  an  im- 
ported Dorset  ram,  the  result  was  a  lamb  that  weighed  111  pounds, 
when  we  sold  it  to  the  butcher,  at  less  than  5  months  old. 

Our  first  importation  was  made  in  1891,  as  an  experiment,  these 
gave  such  universal  satisfaction  to  our  customers,  and  ourselves  that 
with  Messrs.  Rnchanan  and  Craft,  we  again  selected  and  imported 
320  in  June,  1S93.  and  in  August  about  150  head.  These  were  all  per- 
sonally selected  from  reputjUile  breeders,  and  from  recorded  flocks, 
half  of  them  or  more  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  customers  in  dif- 
ferent states,  and  we  have  yet  to  know  of  a  sineir  one  being  killed 
with  dogs;  we  are  located  near  Washington  with  a  population  of 
about  12,000  with  a  number  of  hamlets  near  the  suburbs,  surrounded 
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^y  dogs,  and  as  Josh  Billings  sajs,  "every  poor  man  has  two  dogs, 
and  he  has  known  men  to  be  pxir  enough  to  own  five,"  bat  we  have 
never  had  one  killed,  or  worried,  but  we  have  frequently  saw  them 
chase  dogs  from  the  pastures.  Just  in  onr  vicinity,  12  or  13  years, 
there  were  hundreds  of  elieep  kept,  but  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
dogs,  sheep  husbandry  was  abandoned,  ao  that  whilst  the  writer 
would  not  daim  that  Doreets  were  dog  proof,  yet  the  beat  evidence 
we  have,  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  are  better  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  dogs  than  any  other  breed  with  whidi  the  writer^is 
acquainted. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  claims  are  well  supported,  viz: 

1st.  They  are  an  old  established  breed,  and  hence  capable  of  repro- 
ducing, and  transmitting  theic  good  qualities  to  their  offspring. 

2d.  They  are  noted  for  their  fecundity,  and  proliflcness. 

3d.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  vigorous,  fattening  readily,  at  any 
age,  and  will  thrive,  and  do  well  in  large  flocks,  with  ordinary  care 
and  feed. 

4th.  Whilst  of  a  gentle  domestic  disposition,  they  are  very  pugna- 
cious when  attacked  by  dogs,  and  evince  a  disposition  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Finally,  Dorset  siheep  poasesa  so  many  good  qualities,  and  so  few 
bad  ones,  that  any  one  contemplating  tiie  establishing  a  new  flock, 
or  improving  what  they  have,  will  not  be  disappointed  with  Dorsete, 
is  the  candid  opinion  of  the  writer. 


WENSLETDALE  IX)NG  WOOL  SHEEP. 

This  valuable  breed  of  British  sheep  takes  its  name  from  a  valley  in 
Northwest  Yorkshire,  but  is  extensively  bred  all  over  Yorkshire  and 
adjoining  counties.  The  characteristics  of  the  breed  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  quality  and  size;  as  to  their  mutton,  it  is  of  fine  tex- 
ture, with  a  lai^e  proportion  of  lean  flesh. 

The  sheep  grow  to  weigh  450  lbs.  a  head.  Their  wool  is  long,  fine, 
lustrous  and  silky.  The  taste  of  mutton  consumers  of  the  present  day 
runs  on  fine  lean  flesh,  and  if  a  sheep  having  this  quality  of  mutton 
can  be  bred  to  a  large  size,  it  is  evidently  an  advantage  to  the  raiser 
to  have  a  big  sheep  of  good  quality  to  sell. 

Wensleydales  in  Gresvt  Britain  are  largely  used  for  crossing  pur- 
poses with  the  Black-faced  and  other  breeds,  in  addition  to  giving 
mutton  of  the  highest  grade,  tliey  impart  a  wonderfully  liardy  consti- 
tution.   Wensleydales  clip  on  the  average  10  lbs.  of  wool  per  head. 

The  Wensleydale  Sheep  Society,  being  anxious  to  bring  their  sheep 
under  the  notice  of  the  .\merican  sheep  breeders,  have  first  sent  to 
Baltimore,  in  charge  of  their  Secretary,  T.  J.  Other,  a  small  consign- 
ment of  sheep,  thinking  that  ocular  demonstration  is  a  more  satisfac- 
toiy  way  of  courting  appreciation  of  their  stock  than  any  other 
method.  Mr.  Other  is  now  in  Baltimore  and  will  be  happy  to  show 
the  rfieep  and  give  any  information. 

Address  T.  J.  Other,  213  W.  Payette  street 
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Official  Document, 


REP»OIlT 


State  Horticultural  Association 


BRANDYWINE. 

A  new  Pennsylvania  strawberry,  o(  large  size  and  good  quality.  Fleeh  red, 
Qnn  and  solid  (or  so  large  a  berry.  Plants  vigorous  and  beaJthy,  continuing 
a  long  time  In  fruit.  Pollge  very  large,  and  as  far  as  tested  free  from  scald  or 
bllgbt. 

Tbe  following  history  has  been  furnished  by  the  originator,  Mr.  Ingram, 
West  Chester,  Pa.: 

"I  found  three  strawberry  plants  in  bloom  In  a  raspberry  row,  in  spring  of 
1889.  Tbe  plants  were  so  strong  With  a  good  blossom  that,  although  we  found 
hundreds  of  seedlings,  this  one  filled  tbe  first  two  Important  points  in  a  suc- 
cessful variety,  better  than  any  I  bad  seen.  I  watched  the  development  of  ber- 
ries with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Its  lot  was  a  hard  one,  right  in  a  bill  of 
Guthbert  raspberries  that  bad  occupied  tbe  ground  for  years  without  any  ma- 

"I  succeeded  in  saving  five  berries  from  tbe  birds,  which  were  uniform  In  size 
and  shape,  firm,  and  pronounced  tbe  best  in  quality  of  that  season.  There  was 
one  point  more,  would  It  respond  to  generous  treatment? 

"I  can  say  briefly,  it  has  steadily  gained  each  season  without  a  failure,  while 
others  of  the  standard  varieties  have  been  discarded,  until  now  I  have  n": 
other  fully  tested  variety  In  cultivation." 


mittee  to  hare  the  privile^  of  appointing  two  aaBistants. 

Article  5.  ITie  sticiety  may,  at  any  time,  elect  honorary -members. 

Article  G,  The  society  may,  from  time  to  time,  apxMtint  pnofessora 
on  entomol<^ry,  botany,  borticuKural  chemistry  and  geology. 

Article  7.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  rote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  reffnlar  meeting,  notice  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  in  writing,  having  been  previously  given. 

Article  8,  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  tranB- 
aotion  of  busine«B. 
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OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR  1894. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I.  TtiB  society  shall  be  eDtitled  "The  State  Horticultural 
AssociatiOD  of  Pennsyh-aiiia,"  and  its  object  shall  be  the  advancement 
of  the  science  of  hortlcultwre  and  pomology. 

Artlcie  2.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  society  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  at  any  meeting,  and  by 
paying  into  the  treasury  the  sum  of  one  dollar  annually;  or  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  to  the  treosuren,  at  any  time,  shall  constitute  mem- 
bership, and  entitle  said  memberi  to  a  copy  of  the  proceedings.  The 
payment  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time  will  constitute  life  membership. 

Article  3.  Its  officers  ehall  consist  of  a  president,  three  rice-  presi- 
dents, a  recording  and  corresponding  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot 

Article  4.  The  following  committees  aJiall  be  appointed:  A  commit- 
tee of  five  on  nomenclature;  a  committe  of  three  on  insects,  of  whom 
the  professor  of  entomologj-  shall  be  chairman;  an  executive  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  elective  officers  of  this  aseociation  and  three  of 
whom,  including  the  president,  shall  constitute  a  quonim ;  and  a  gen- 
eral fruPt  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  county  represented, 
with  a  general  chairman  of  the  whole,  each  member  of  the  fruit  com- 
mittee to  have  the  privilege  of  appointing  two  assistants. 

Article  5.  llie  society  may,  at  any  time,  elect  homorari-  members. 

.\rticle  6.  The  society  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  pnofeasore 
on  entomology,  botany,  horticultural  chemistry  and  geology. 

Article  7.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  notice  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  in  writing,  having  been  previously  given. 

Article  8.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Article  1.  The  committee  on  momenclahire  aha!!  collate  and  decide 
the  stand.inl  and  sjuonymous  names  of  ail  fruits  known  in  the  society 
with  the  authorities  for  eiich,  and  report,  so  far  as  practicable,  at  each 
regular  meeting,  and  record  tlie  same  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Article  2,  The  Reneral  fniit  committee  shall  carefully  and  flioroujch- 
ly  investigate  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  in  general.  Each  local  com- 
mittee of  three  shall  collect  such  useful  and  interesting  infonna'tion 
in  relation  to  the  subject  as  may  be  in  their  jMwer,  and  embody  the 
same  in  monthly  reports,  to  be  made  to  the  general  chairman;  such 
reports  to  be  by  him  examined  and  embodied  in  his  annual  and  semi- 
annual reports.  Also  that  the  said  county  committee  sliall  form  ad 
interim  committees  for  tJieir  respective  counties,  and  further  tliat  siid 
ad  interim  committees  are  hereby  authorized  to  publish  the  reports  in 
the  "Gardener's  Monthly,"  or  such  other  paper,  as  they  may  select, 
the  same  having  been  first  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral fruit  committee  for  his  approval:  Provided,  That  said  publica- 
tion shall  be  free  of  expense  to  the  association. 

Article  3.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  aswociatioa  shall  be  held  on 
Tuesday  before  tlie  third  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year,  at  such 
a  place  as  tlie  executive  committee  may  appoint,  at  which  time  the 
election  fop  officers  shall  take  place;  said  officers  to  serve  from  the 
close  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected  to  the  close  of  the  suc- 
ceeding annual  meeting,  at  which  an  exhibition  and  discussion  of 
fruits  diall  take  place  and  other  business  transacted  in  the  following 
order:  '      ' 

lot.  Rendins  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2d.  Eoll  call  ad  dues  conllected. 

3d.   Election  of  officers. 

4th.  Reports  of  officers. 

5th.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

6th.  Report.s  of  special  committees. 

7th.  Unfinished  business  of  former  meeting. 

Sth.  New  business. 

The  nomination  and  election  of  new  members  shall  be  in  order  at 
any  time  durinj  the  session. 

Article  4.  Other  meetings  may  be  eonrened  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  api>oint. 

Article  5.  No  member  who  is  in  arrears  for  dues  shall  be  eligible 
for  any  office,  or  serve  on  any  standintr  committee;  and  any  member 
who  shall  netrlect  to  pay  hia  dues  shall  cease  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  membership. 

Article  fi.  A  librarv  shall  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  and  a  librarian  elected  animally  with  other 
elective  officers. 

Section  1.  TTie  librarian  shall  keep  in  an  alnhabetical  record  of  the 
books,  etc..  and  may  loan  to  any  member  of  this  association  any  books 
contained  therein  without  cost:  Provided,  Tliat  it  be  retiimed  within 
three  months,  and  in  as  good  condition  as  wheu'  received. 

Section  2.  Any  member  refusing  to  return  to  the  librarian  «ny 
books  or  reports  from  said  libraiy,  shall  pay  their  equivalent,  or  for- 
feit his  membership,  r-  i 
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LIST  OP  OFFICEES  FOR  1894. 


President 
W.  H.  MOON,  MomsyUle. 

Vice  Presidents. 

H.  M.  EKGLE,  Marietta. 

HOWAKD  A  CHASE,  PLUadelphia. 

J.  E.  JAMSON,  Swalea. 

Eecording  Secretary. 
E.  B.  ENGLE,  Waynesboro. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
W.  P.  BRINTON,  Christiana. 

Treasnrtjr. 
0.  HIBBEBD  BARTRAM,  MiUtown. 

Librarian. 
THOMAS  J.  EDGE,  Harrisburg. 

Prof e39or  of  Botany. 
THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Geranantown. 

I'rofessor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry. 
S.  B.  HEIGES,  York. 

Professor  of  Ornithology. 
Dr.  B.  H.  WARREN,  West  Chester. 

Chairman   General  Fruit   Committee. 
CYRUS  T.  FOX,  Reading. 
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COMMITTEES  FOR  i8. 


Genebal  Fruit  Committee. 
Cyrus  T.  Fox,  Chairman,  Reading,  Berks  county, 
CouNTv.                             Members.  P.  O. 

...J.  V.  Garettson, Flr>ra  Dale, 


Allegheny, E.  P.  Swift, Mounl 

Armstrong .J.  Donaldson „...Kittaniiing. 

Beaver, _ „ „.A.  L.  HcKibbin, Green  Garden, 

Bedford,  „ _ .S.  S.  Diehl, Bedford, 

Berks,  -C.  T.  Fox, ^ Reading. 

Blair, _K.  Jaekel,  ..„ „ Hollida>sburg. 

Bradford, R.  M.  Welles, .Towanda. 


-.Henry  W.  Comfort, Falsingtoi 


Butler W.  H.  H.  Riddle, Butler. 

Cambiia, _....J.  V.  Mancher, CarroUtoa. 

Cameron, _ F.  G.  Judd, Emporium. 

Carbon, E.  Baner, East  Mauch  Chunk. 

Centre _ _,Pro(.  George  C.  Bntz. State  College. 

Chester, J.  W.  Pyle, „.„ Willow  Dale. 

Clarion, ._ _ „ _.W,  A.  Henry,  PioUett. 

Clearfield,  -.Samuel  Hall, McGee's  Mills. 

Clinton, Joel  A.  Herr, .Cedar  Springs. 

~  ■       ■  '  ,..K.  M.  Tewksbury, Catawiss 


....James  Turner, Meadville, 


...H.  S.  Rupp, Shireuianstown. 

Dauphin,   Gabriel  Htester ^ Harrisburg. 

Delaware, Samuel  Larlcin, Booth's  Corner, 

Elk, W.  H.  Johnson. Benezett. 

Hrie,  - ,G.  A.  Evans, West  Mill  Creek. 

Fayette,  , .....Gegrge  Hopwood, Unioiitown. 

Forest C.  A.  Randall, Tionesta. 

Franklin „ _.,C.  W._Good, Waynesboro. 

"   ■  —    -  ...Huston tow  1 


....Cf  rmichaels. 


Jefferaou, _ James  MeCracken,  Frostburg. 

Juniata, .J.  E-  Jatnison, McAlisterville. 

Lackawanna, _..A.  C.  Sisson La  Plume. 

Lancaster, Daniel  D,  Her, Lancaster. 

Lawrence,  Samuel  McCreary, Neshannock  Fall 

Lebanon, Henry  C.  Snnvely, .....Lebanon. 

Lehigh „.W.  B.  K.  Johnson, AUentov  n. 

Luzerne, „ J".  Sutton, Exeter. 

Lycoming, Peter  Reeder, .....Hiighesville. 

McKean _ _ Lucien  Rogers, Kane. 

aiercer, W.  H.  McKean, Mercer. 

Miffiin, Henry  Ort, Lewistowu. 

Monroe,  R.  F.  Schwarz, „.Analomink. 

Montgomery H.  W.  Kratz, Norristown . 

Montour, _ W.  M.  Gearhart .Danville. 

Northampton, A.  S.  Shimer, Redington, 

Northumberland, John  Hoffa, .Milton. 

Perry,  M.  B.  Eshelman, Newport. 

Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Meeban, Germantown. 
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Potter, E.  O.  Austin 

Schuykill, W.  H.  Stout, 

Snyder .J.  F.  Boyer,  

Somerset, O.  P.  Shaver, Friedens. 

Sullivan, E.  A.  Strong, Dushore. 

Suaquehanna, R.  S.  Searle Montrose. 

Tio^a, _ S.  M.  Baker BrookAetil. 

Union, _ Dr.  George  G.  Groff,... Lewisburg. 

Venango, J.  Miller, Franklin. 

Warren, W.  Cowan, Warren. 

Washington, Pressly  Leach,  !...BurKettstown. 

Wayne Theodore  Day, ...Dyberry. 

Westmoreland, A.  Ruth, Scottdale. 

Wyoming,..'. N.  A.  McKown, Tunkhannock. 

York, Samuel  Small,  jr., York. 
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COMMITTEES  FOR  1894. 


COMHITTBlt  OS  NOMKHCLATURB. 

H.  A.  Chase,  Chairman,  Philadelphia,  j  J.  T.  Smith,  Juniata  county. 

Geo.  D.  Stitzel,  Berks  county.  Kdwln  W.  Thomas,  Montgomery  co 

Geo.  A.  Wagner,  Perry  county.  { 

GOUHITTEE  ON  FLORICULTURK  AND  ABORIOOLTDBB. 

Williun   H.    Moon,   Chalrnmn,    Bucks  |  John  C.  Hcpler,  Berks  county. 

county.  George  Achelis,  Chester  county, 

P.  C.  HlUer,  Lancaster  county.  {  John  C.  Cullen,  Northampton  county. 

COHMITTEB  ON  ENTOMOLOOT. 

Herman  Strecker,  Berks  county.  Ezra  High,  Chairman,  Berks  county. 

Co^dMIl-TBU  Otr  ARRAiaOKMK.NT  AND  RsCBPTION. 

George  D.  Stitzel,  Cbairman,  Reading.  I  Wellington  Van  Reed,  Reading. 
Cyrus  T.  Fez,  Reading.  I  E.  B.  Gngle,  Waynesboro'. 

John  C,  Hepler.  Reading.  | 
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LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Bartram,  J.  Hlbberd,  Mllltown,  Ches- 
ter county. 

Brlnton,  W,  P.,  Chrl8tiaii&,  Lancaster 
county. 

Chase,  H.  A.,  1430  S.  Pena  square, 
Philadelphia. 

Cornel  111  B.  Robert,  Philadelphia. 

Engle,  J.  Q.,  Marietta,  Lancaster  co. 

Engle,  H.  H.,  Marietta,  Lancaster  co. 

Engie,   B.    B.,   Waynesboro,   Franhlln 
county. 

Bnnentrout,  Hon.  James  N.,  Berks  co. 

Pox,  Cyrus  T.,  Reading,  Berks  county. 

Garretson,  Joel  V.,  BIgler,  Adams  co. 

Hayes  Charles  P.,  149  North  Fifteenth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Heyaer,  Jacob,  Chambersburg,  Frank- 
lin county. 

Hlldrup,  W.  T.,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
county. 

Hacker,  William,  Philadelphia. 

Hoopes,  Joslah,  West  Cheater.  Chester 
county. 


H liter,   Casper,   Conestoga,   Lancaster 

county. 
Hiller,  Peter  C.  Conestoga,  Lancaster 

county, 
Lanuis,   Israel,   Lancaster,    Lancaster 

county. 
Martin,  J.  O.,  Mercersburg,  Franklin 

county. 
Panne  baker,  William  M.,  Lewlstown, 

Mifflin  county. 
Relst,  Peter  S.,  Lltitz,  Lancaster  co. 
Scribner  Prof.  F.  Lamson,  Knoxville, 

Tern. 
Shaifner,  Jacob,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 

county. 
Swift,  E.  P.,  Mount  Oliver,  Allegheny 

county. 
Thomas,    George    B.,    West    Chester, 

Chester  county, 
Thomas,  Edwin  W.,  Ktng-of-Prussla, 

Montgomery  county. 
Van  Deman,  H.  E„  Parkaley.  Va, 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Barry,  P.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (deceased). 
Downing,   Charles,   New  berg,    N.    Y. 

(deceased). 
BUwanger,  George,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
Garber,  J.  B.,  Columbia,  Lancaster  co.. 

Pa.  (deceased). 
Meehan,  Thomas,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Michener,     Dr.     E.,     Tough  kenamon, 

Chester  county.  Pa,  (deceased). 
Parsons.  S,  B..  Flushing,  N.  T. 
Parry,    William,     Parry.    N.   J.    (de- 


lta th  von,  Prof.  S. 
ceased). 


S.,  Lancaster  (de- 


Rowe,    Hon.    D.    Watson,   Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. 

Rutter,  Joiin,  West  Chester,  Pa.  (de- 
ceased). 

Saunders,  William,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stltzel.  Hon.  George  D.,  Reading,  Pa, 

Thomas,  Joun  J,,  Union  Springs,  N.  T. 

Warder,  Dr.  John  A.,  North  Bend, 
Ohio  (deceased). 

Wiiletts.  Rev.  Dr,.  Philadelphia. 

Wilder,  Hon,  M,  P.,  Boston,  Mass.  (de- 
ceased). 

Wlckersham,  Dr.  J.  P.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(deceased). 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


AmmarcU,  Charles,  Reading. 
Baer,  J,  C.  Hamburg. 
Barnbart,  W.  R.,  Greenaburg. 
Burkey.  Joshua  R.,  Reading. 
Butz,  Prof.  George  C,  State  College. 
Benninger,  W.  M.,  Walnutport. 
Bickle,  Isaac.  Reading. 
Blankenbuler,  J.  R.,  Angelica. 
Breneiser,  Char  lee,  Reading. 
Bretz,  William,  West  Fairvlew. 
Bretz,  W.  C,  Camp  Hill. 
Bracken,  J.  W.,  Hollidaysburg. 
Briggs,  W.  H.,  Catrick. 
Brinser,  E.  C,  Mlddletown. 
Brinton,  John,  Harrlsburg. 
Brlnton,  tV.  H.,  Atgleu. 
Bnimbacb,  a.  J.,  Reading. 
Bucher,  Riley,  M.  D.,  Lebanon. 
Campbell,  John  A.,  Belleville. 
Cock  I  in,  E.  H.,  Bowmansdale. 
Comfort,  H.  W.,  Failslngton. 
Cooper,  Calvin.  Bird-in-Hand. 
Davla,  Edwin,  ThomDsontown. 
Day,  Theodore.  Dyberry. 
Derr,  Cyrue  G..  Reading. 
Donmoyer.  M.  T..  Kutztown. 
Eby.  Simon  P.,  Lancaster. 
Edge,  Thomas  J.,  Harrisburg. 
Endlicb,  G.  A.,  Reading. 
Engle.  Ezra  B.,  Marietta. 
Eppibimer,  Henry.  Reading. 
Esbelman,  M.  B.,  Newport. 
Fahrenbeck.  Geo.  D.,  West  Reading. 
Fegely,  Albert  H.,  Reading. 
Fetter,  I.  C,  Reading. 
Funk,  B.  F.,  Waynesboro. 
Gross,  Geo.  W.,  York. 
Gaul,  James  W.,  VlnemoDt. 
Good,  C.  W.,  Waynesboro. 
Grieseraer,  Charles  A.  Z.,  Reaulng. 
Harnish,  H.  H..  Cnestnut  Level. 
Hartman,  Fred'k  S..  Tuckerton. 
Harper.    William    Warner.    Chestnut 
uiil,  Philadelphia. 


Hartzler.  J.  K.,  McVeytown. 

Hassler,  E.  O..  Harrlsburg. 

Hawley,  Jesse  G.,  Reading. 

Helges,  Prof.  S.  B.,  York. 

Hen  del,  Henry  B..  Reading. 

Hepler,  John  C,  Reading. 

Herr,  Daniel  D..  Lancaster. 

Herr,  Aldus  J.,  Lampeter. 

Herr,  D.  H.,  Lancaster. 

Hertzlet,  S.  A..  Strode's  Mills. 

Hertzler,  John,  Sr.,  Port  Royal. 

Hiester,  Gabriel,  Harrisburg. 

Higii.  Ezra,  Reading. 

HoCfa,  John,  Milton. 

Hoy.  1  nomas,  Orwigaburg. 

Ingram,  Edward  T.,  West  Chester. 

Jamison,  j.  E.,  Swales. 

Johnson,  W.  B.  K.,  Allentown. 

Kaufman,  Cyrus  W.,  Reading. 

Keller,  Col,  1).  C,  Reading. 

Kendig.  M.  D.,  Creswell. 

Keppel,  Samuel  B.,  Sinking  Spring. 

Kershner,  George  W.,  Reading. 

Kindt.  S.  S.,  Reading, 

King,  James  P..  3316  Market  st.,  Phiia. 

Kohler,  H,  W.,  Brlllharta. 

Kolp,  ...artin.  Elizabettatown. 

Kraemer.  Louis,  Reading. 

Kready.  John.  Mount  Joy. 

Lauer,  George  F.,  Reading. 

Lantz,  J.  C.,  Thompsontown. 

Lelnbach,  Joseph  A.,  Reading. 

Lelnbacb,  George  A.,  Reading.' 

LInville,  J,  C,  Gap. 

Livingood.  Frank  S.,  Reading. 

Longsdorf,  C.  L.,  Flora  Dale. 

Longsdorf,  D.  E.,  Mechanlcsburg. 

McGowan,  James,  Geiger's  Mills. 

March,  Isaac  F,,  Blrdsboro. 

Marks,  Levi,  Reading. 

Meehan,  Thomas  B.,  Germantown. 

Mengel,  Levi  W.,  Reading. 

Meredith,  S,  M.,  Reading. 

Merritt,  Hon.  Thomas  P.,  Reading. 
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Mohn,  John  O.,  Reading. 
Moon,  W.  H.,  MorriBvUle. 
Moyer,  John  M.,  Beckers v  11  le. 
Muhlenberg,  H.  A.,  Reading. 
Nolan.  William,  Reading. 
Northup,  H.  W.,  Glenburn. 
Obold,  John  H..  Reading. 
Ort,  Henry,  Lewistown. 
Page,  B.  W.,  East  Salem. 
Patterson,  J.  G.,  Stewartstown, 
Pyle.  J.  W.,  Willow  Dale. 
Rabestraw,  Thomas,  Willow  Dale. 
Reber,  Henry  C.  G.,  Reading. 
Reeeer,  Jarius  H.,  Atbol. 
Rite,  Jacob  L.,  West  Fairview. 
Ritter,  MUford  N..  Reading. 
Roop,  Dr.  J.  Warren,  Harriaburg. 
Rupp,  H.  S.,  Shi  re  man  Blown. 
Rupp,  John  F.,  ShiremauEtown. 
Rush.  J.  G..  West  Willow. 
Sallade,  Wm.  H.,  Topton. 
Scherer,  R.  W.,  Manatawney. 
Schoenly,  W.  H.  B..  Reading.  „ 
Schweyer,  D.  H..  Bower"a  Station. 
Schoclt,  Oliver  D.,  Hamburg, 
Schaeffer,  Rev.  N.  C,  Lancaster. 
Scheidy,  Daniel,  Pine  Grove. 
Scholl,  Calvin  P.,  Pisbervilie. 
Scholl.  Dr.  ..m.  H.,  Reading. 
Shanahan,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Reading, 
Spanogle,  H.  A.,  Lewistown. 
Shimer,  A.  S.,  Redington. 
Shoemaker,  R.  C,  Jarrettown. 


Seidel,  Franklin,  Maiden  Creek. 
Smeycb,  Daniel,  Lancaster. 

Smith,  J.  T.,  Swales. 
Smith,  F.  Leaf,  Reading. 
Suavely,  H.  C,  Lebanon. 
Spanogle,  Andrew,  Lewistown. 
Stable,  Col.  J,  A.,  York. 
Stambaugh,  H.  A.,  Mifflintown. 
Stetson,  P.  R.,  Reading. 
Stitzel,  Henry  N.,  Lorah. 
Stitzel,  William,  Lorah. 
Stout,  W.  H.,  Pinegrove. 
Stoneroad,  V,  D.,  Lewistown. 
Stauder,  A.  K.,  Reading. 
Stubbleblne,  John  G.,  Morgantown. 
Swlgart,  S,  J.,  Lewlatown. 
Thomas,  Joseph  W.,  Kin g-of- Prussia. 
Tyaon,  H.  S.,  York. 
Van   Reed,   Wellington,   Reading. 
Wagner,  George  A.,  Allnda. 
Weldner,  Aaron  R.,  Arendtville. 
Weiss,  C.  S.,  Allenlown. 
Wentzel,  Aug.  L.,  Reading. 
Wnite,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Miiroy. 
Whitner,  George  K.,  Reading. 
Williamson,   Edward,  Morriaville. 
Wooda,  T.  A.,  Harriaburg. 
Wynnlngs,  Roy,  Lebanon. 
Yeager,  A.  H.,  Greenland. 
Young,  Andrew  M.,  Womeladorf. 
Young,  J.  Gerhart,  Reading. 
Zerr,  E.  M..  Geiger's  Mills. 
Zigler,  AmoB,  Rowenna. 
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STATE  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Thirty-fiftb.  Annual  Meeting. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  preliminary  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  hold  this  meeting  ut  Reading,  1*3.,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable, and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  association  to  meet  else- 
whei-e.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  change  of  pn^ramme 
are  fully  set  forth  and  explained  in  the  following  notice,  which 
was  published  in  the  programme  and  announcement  of  our  annual 
meeting: 

"En  consequence  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  having  issued  a 
proclamation  setting  forth  that  a  large  number  of  cases  of  smallpox 
existed  in  the  city  of  R(«iding,  and  that  new  eases  were  occurring 
daily,  many  of  our  members  expressed  a  desire  tliat  onr  meeting  this 
winter  should  be  held  elsewhere.  A  number  even  stated  that  under 
the  circumstances  they  would  not  attend  the  meeting  if  it  was  held 
in  Reading.  Judge  Stitzel  and  Mr,  Pox,  representing  Berks  county 
on  our  committee  of  arrangements,  were  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  .Although  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  meeting  could 
be  safely  held  in  Reading,  as  the  di,sease  was  abating  and  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  there  having  been  no  cases  at  any  time  in  the 
business  section;  yet  they  fully  realii'^  the  injury  that  had  been 
done  by  the  proclamation,  and  that  the  meeting  in  their  city  might 
be  slimly  attended,  and,  therefore,  waived  their  claim  for  1894.  Har- 
risburg  having  been  recommended  as  a  suitable  place  for  our  coming 
meeting,  the  suggestion  was  approved  by  our  executive  committee." 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  the  association  held  its  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  16  and  17,  1894,  in  the 
supreme  court  room.  There  was  a  good  attendance  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  interesting  throughout.  The  absence  of  Prof.  M.  B.  Waite, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  T>.  C,  who  was  an- 
nounced for  an  address  on  "Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Pear  and  Apple," 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  all.  The  letters  of  Secretary  Morttm 
in  reference  to  the  matter  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  our  proceed- 
ings. 

Among  the  pleasant  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  presence  a»  a 
visitor  and  delegate  of  L.  B.  Pierce,  of  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  a  leading  horticul- 
turist and  a  well-known  contributor  to  out  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural periodicals.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  and  invited  bo  take 
part  in  our  deliberations. 

During  the  meeting  the  following  new  members  were  enrolled  tat 
18W.  .^  1, 
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Ammarell,  Cbas.  Reading. 
Brachea.  J.  W.,  Hollldayaburg. 
Brintqn,  W.  H.,  Atglen. 
Brlnton.  John,  Uarrlsburg. 
Derr,  Cyme  G„  Reading. 
Funk,  B.  F„  Waynesboro. 
Good,  C.  W.,  Waynesboro. 
Hasslsr,  E.  O.,  Harrleburg. 
Jobnion,  W.  B.  K„  Allentown. 
Linvllle.  J.  C,  Gap. 
LoQgedorf,  O.  B.,  Mechanlcsburg. 


Roop,  D.  J.  Warren,  Han-leburg. 
Rupp,  John  F.,  Shiremanatown. 
Scherer.  R.  W..  Manatawney. 
Schoenly,  W.  --.  B.,  Reading. 
SchoU,  Calvin  -  .,  Fisberville. 
Shanataan,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Reading. 
Stitzel,  Henry  N.,  Lorab. 
Slltzel,  Wm.,  Lorab. 
Stubblebine,  J  no.  G.,  Morgantown. 
Weidner,  Aaron  R.,  ArendtvUle. 
Weiss,  C.  S.,  Allentown. 


President  5Ioon  called  the  members  to  order  at  2  p.  m,,  and  tlie  sec- 
retary read  minutes  of  last  annual  meeting,  which  were  approved  as 
read. 

Judge  Stitzel  suRfrested  that  the  roll  of  members  be  called,  and  that 
those  present  respond  to  their  names.  Before  a  motion  to  that  effect 
was  put,  the  secretary  stated  that  while  he  had  with  him  a  list  of 
memlterB,  it  did  not  include  those  who  had  joined  the  association 
durini;  the  past  year,  and  was,  therefore,  incomplete.  Calling  the 
roll  was  therefore  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce,  a  delegate  from  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  Messrs.  J.  O.  LinWUe,  Wash.  L.  Hershey  and  M.  D. 
Kendiff,  delegates  from  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
CTiltnral  Society,  enbmitted  their  credentials,  which  were  duly  ac- 
cepted, and  the  aforenamed  were  accorded  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 
The  secretary  alsio  read  a  letter  from  Prof.  Meehan  regretting  his  ina- 
bility to  he  present. 

The  president  appoiTited  a  committee  of  five,  conRisting  of  Judge 
8tit7-el,  H.  S.  Bupp.  H.  O.  Rnavely,  E.  W.  Thomas  and  W.  B.  K.  John- 
son, to  nominate  officers  for  the  coming:  y«ir. 

The  following 

Report  of  General  Fruit  Committee 
was  read  by  Chairman  Cyrus  T.  Fox,  of  Eeading,  Pa,: 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Aseociatloii  of 
Pennsylvania: 

Qentlemeo:  Tour  chairman  of  the  CJenerai  Pniit  Committee  would 
report  having  received  more  general  responses  to  his  injuries  aa  to 
the  fruit  crop  of  1803  than  in  any  previons  season.  During  the  past 
wx  weeks  letters  were  received  almost  daily,  and  nearly  every  couaty 
in  the  State  wtis  heard  from.  Even  Foreat,  the  smallest  county, 
which  is  almost,  exrlnsively  a  lumbering  district,  eent  ita  answers,  so 
that  the  report  which  has  been  compiled  from  this  cornespondenoe 
will  be  found  to  cover  every  fniit-STwIng  difrtrl**.  As  to  the  fruit 
re»mltB  of  the  past  year,  yottr  chairman  wonld,  therefore,  report  as 
foUows: 

Apples. 

The  apple  crop  was  an  inferior  one,  except  in  some  sections  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  in  central  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  northern 
tier  of  counties.     In  mo9t  counties  of  the  fttate  it  was  only  one-fonndi 
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to  one-third  of  an  average  crop,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  poor. 
Tlie  prospects  were  good  in  the  spring  for  a  full  crop,  but  the  drought 
which  pi-evailed  in  July  and  August  caused  the  fruit  to  drop  prema- 
turely. What  did  not  drop  was  blown  down  by  three  great  storms 
during  the  Buranier.  _  A  terrific  hail  storm  on  the  5th  of  July  also  did 
serious  damage  to  the  crop  in  some  parts  of  southeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia, not  only  stripping  trees  of  their  fniit  but  cutting  the  limbs  and 
injuring  the  bark.  The  trees  grew  very  well,  however,  and  formed 
new  wood,  so  that  with,  favorable  conditions  a  good  crop  of  apples 
may  be  expected  this  year.  Insects  were  very  destnictive  in  1893, 
and  it  was  impossiple  to  raise  perfect  fruit  without  spraying  trees.  In 
some  cases  a  single  spraying  was  sufficient.  Owing  to  tlie  failure 
of  the  apple  crop  in  ottier  States,  prices  for  good  fruit  liave  ruled  hlji^ 
this  winter.  Many  reports  were  received  to  the  effe«"t  that  the  fruit 
is  not  keeping  well. 

Among  the  sections  of  the  State  which  were  favored  with  com- 
paratively good  craps  may  be  mentioned:  Bucks  and  Oliester  counties, 
in  the  sontheast;  Bnidfoi-d,  Tioga  and  McKean,  in  the  nori:h,  and 
Blair,  Centre  and  Clinton,  in  the  central  portion,  lu  Bncka  county 
there  was  quite  a  good  rrop  of  apples  of  fair  quality,  but  their  lieeping 
qualities  were  not  as  good  as  in  some  other  years.  In  CSiester  there 
was  a  good  yield  throughout  the  county,  but  the  crop  was  much  in- 
jured by  storms  before  the  picking  season  commenced.  What  was 
saved  sell.'?  at  high  prices.  Onr  treasurer,  J.  Hibbend  Bartram,  of 
Chester,  reported  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  apples,  many  of  Iiis 
tret>s  breaking  down  with  their  weight  of  fniit-  The  apples  were 
mope  perfect  and  highly  colored  than  ever  befow.  especially  the 
Smith's  Cider.  He  gave  his  trees  but  one  spraying.  In  Centre  county 
the  apple  crop  was  very  large  and  the  quality  fair.  Many  carloads 
were  gathered  up  and  flipped  west.  The  farmers  ncceived  35  cents 
per  bushel  for  hand-picked  apples,  delivered  at  the  railroad.  A  good 
many  apples  were  also  shipped  from  the  western  section  of  Bradford 
and  the  adjoining  county  o^  Tioga. 

Tears, 
Peitra  did  rattier  better  than  apples,  but  the  late  varieties  were 
badly  damaged  by  storms,  and  many  trees  were  stripped  of  their  fruit, 
except  the  Keiffer,  which  appeared  to  be  storm-proof.  The  reports  in 
regard  to  this  variety  were  very  fav^orable,  showing  it  to  be  the  most 
profitable  variety  that  can  be  grown  for  the  market.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly productive,  and  its  high  color  causes  it  to  sell  very  readily.  In 
the  estimation  of  Dr.  Groff,  of  Lewisburg,  one  of  the  Union  county 
correspondents  of  the  Oenenal  Fniit  Committee,  it  is  "the  ideal  family 
pear,"  one  of  the  best  for  cooking  purposes  in  the  whole  list  Unfor- 
tnnatelv.  it  is  not  up  to  the  Bartlett  or  Reckel  for  finvor.  The  Bart- 
lett  did  fairly  well  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  but  the  fniit  was 
small.  The  midsummer  drought  was  the  cause  of  some  varieties 
being  below  the  average  size.  Tlie  nnusually  heavy  yield  of  1892 
cauwJ  a  light  yield  of  peara  in  some  sections  of  the  State  last  year. 
Earlr  \-arieties  of  pf-ars  proved  first-class  where  the  trees  were 
spraved,  but  the  fniit  of  unsprayed  trees  was  mostly  wormy,  with 
some  scab.  There  was  less  blight  than  in  any  previous  year,  which 
led  some  fruit  growers  to  hope  that  the  disease  has  mn  its  coarse 
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and  entirely  disappeared,  l^e  only  conntieB  to  mport  any  bliglit 
were  Northampton  and  Monroe  in  the  northeastern  section,  York  in 
the  southern  and  Xorthumberland  in  the  central  section  of  the  State, 
In  the  last  mentioned  county  a  numlwr  of  trees  were  killed  by  blight. 

Peaches. 
There  was  an  abundaat  ^ield  of  peacliee  in  those  sections  of  the 
State  where  peaches  are  grown  to  any  extent  and  are  g^ven  propCT- 
cnltivation,  but  prices  were  low.  In  most  of  these  localities  also  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  was  inferior,  owing  to  the  drought.  The  districts 
in  PennE^lvania  in  which  the  peach  receives  Ihc  greatest  attention 
at  the  present  day  are  the  Juniata  Valley  and  aouthem  Franklin 
county.  Id  the  former  the  crop  was  designated  a  fair  one,  but  the 
quality  was  the  best  in  many  years.  Prices,  however,  were  low. 
In  Franklin  county  there  was  an  immense  crop  of  rather  fine  fruit, 
and  the  quality  was  good,  but  the  cash  returns  to  the  growers  were 
unusually  small.  Many  peacbee  were  «4iipped  that  did  not  pay  ex- 
penses. Dr.  J.  B.  Amberson,  of  WajTieebono,  in  that  county,  reported 
the  largest  crop  ever  grown,  and  the  quality  above  the  average.  In 
Beaver  county  the  trees  were  overloaded,  yet  the  fruit  was  excellent. 
In  Blair  county  many  peach  trees  were  killed  by  di^y  weather.  Some 
Chester  county  reports  were  to  the  effect  that  there  waa  much  pre- 
mature fniit.  "Weather  dry  and  crop  immense,  peaches  small  and 
prices  low,"  wrwte  one  correspondent.  In  Cumberland  the  peaches 
were  very  fine.  There  was  a  full  crop,  and  all  trees  ripened  their 
fruit  well.  Good  prices  prevailed.  In  I>aaphin  county  the  prices 
were  about  one-halt  those  of  the  previous  year.  Lackawanna  county 
reported:  '"Oiere  has  been  the  largest  and  finest  crop  of  peaches  in 
our  county  this  season  that  has  been  grown  for  years.  Many  of  the 
trees  broke  down  under  their  great  burden  of  delicious  fruit."  Ex- 
President  Snavely,  of  Lebanon,  repoi1»d  that  his  trees  were  over- 
loaded. The  fruit  was  small,  owing  to  drought,  and  ripened  very  un- 
evenly, in  the  fore  part  of  the  season  especially.  In  Lehigh  the  yield 
was  large;  the  fruit  was  strictly  fiist-claes,  lai^^  and  clean,  and 
brought  remunerative  prices.  Similar  reports  were  received  from 
sections  of  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Union, 
Washington,  Westmoreland  and  York  counties.  Some  of  these  conn- 
ties,  however,  reported  that  while  the  yield  was  immense,  the  fruit 
was  inferior  in  size  and  quality,  except  where  the  trees  had  been 
judiciously  thinned  out  and  cultivated  thoroughly. 

Plums. 
Owing  to  the  many  difBculties  attending  the  growing  of  jdums,  not 
much  attention  is  paid  to  this  crop  in  Pennsylvania.  The  cnrculio, 
black  knot  and  other  drawbacks  have  discouraged  fruit  growers,  so 
that  plums  are  not  grown  to  any  extent  for  marivet.  However,  some 
feel  encouraged  to  plant,  as  by  careful  cultivation  and  the  spraying 
of  the  trees  at  the  proper  time,  good  crops  can  be  nealiwd  in  favorable 
seasons.  One  correspondent  wrote  that  he  will  plant  one  hundred 
plum  trees  in  the  spring.  In  meet  sections  of  the  State  the  plum 
crop,  during  the  past  season,  was  a  failure.  In  some  counties,  how- 
ev«"r,  very  fair  cropn  were  renHzed.  and  in  weveral  diwtrictw  thp  yield 
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was  large.  The  earlier  sorts  did  best,  but  the  fruit  was  small.  The 
droug:ht  of  midsummer  affwted  tlie  gciieral  crop  disastrously.  The 
fruit  dropped  from  the  trees  prematurely.  Bradford  county  reported 
"an  unusually  good  crop."  Other  counties  which  reported  good  crops 
were  Bucks  (certain  localities),  Clarion,  Orfumbia,  Pauphin  (eastern 
section),  Huntingdon.  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montour, 
Northumberland,  Susquehanna,  Warren  and  Westmoreland.  In  all 
other  sections  of  the  State  there  was  less  than  one-third  of  a  crop 
except  certain  varieties,  which  did  fairly  well.  The  general  failure  is 
not  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  onrculio,  as  the  ravages  of  this  in- 
sect, save  in  a  few  counties,  were  not  as  extensive  as  usual.  The 
Lombard,  Richland,  Damson  and  Green  Gage  are  the  varieties  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  most  favorable  reports  were  received.  On  the  ex- 
perimental ground-s  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  Centre 
county,  there  was  a  full  crop  of  the  following  varieties:  Yellow  Gape, 
Ooe's,  T»mbard.  German  Pnme,  Dunne's  Purple,  Bradsha  w  and  Orange. 
All  otheF  varieties  gave  but  measrre  returns.  J.  W.  Pyle,  of  Cheater 
county,  reports  the  Asiatic  varieties  as  doing  well  wherever  tried. 
Gabriel  Hieeter,  of  Dauphin,  says  that  the  "black  knot"  has  killed  all 
the  trees  in  his  section,  and  he  knows  of  no  profitable  orchard.  A. 
C.  SisaoTi,  of  liackaminna,  recommends  careful  thinning  to  prevent 
rot.  Daniel  D.  Herr,  of  Tjnncaster,  recommends  the  Japan  varieties, 
and  savs  that  there  is  no  more  trouble  to  raise  plums  than  any  other 
fruit,  if  the  Jaimn  varieties  are  planted,  or  the  treew  are  sprayed.  H. 
O.  Rnavely.  of  T-ebaiion.  says  his  cron  wa"*  fine  nud  perfect.  He  has 
Imperial  Gage.  Tjombard,  Prince  Engelbert,  German  Prune.  Gen. 
Hanil  and  several  other  varieties.  W.  B.  K.  Johnson,  of  Lehigh,  re- 
ported the  yield  of  plums  lietter  than  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
stated  that  "there  seems  to  be  a  chancfe  in  this  fruit  for  the  better; 
the  Ttnot'  seems  to  l>e  lean  Ttrevalent  than  in  former  years."  W.  H. 
Stout,  of  Rcbiivlkill,  reported  that  the  curculio  destroyed  nenrlv  all 
plums  during  the  drv  season.  Dr.  George  G.  Groff,  of  Buclmell  fnl- 
vendtv.  Lewisbunr.  Fnion  county,  reported  that  the  SpnuHing,  Ger- 
man Prune.  Bi^'hl.nnd  and  Tjombard  on  his  grounds  were  fiiU.  but  rot- 
ted  badlv.  Theodore  Day.  of  Wa\Tie  eoiunty.  says  that  pinm  trees  in 
his  section  of  the  State  often  die  before  bearing.  They  will  bear  one 
full  crop,  and  the  next  season  onlv  flowers,  or  perhans  a  few  sample 
fruits,  after  which  the  trees  will  be  found  to  be  slowly  dying. 

Quinces. 

The  quince  is  still  a  neglected  fruit  in  Pennsylvania,  althnntrh  It  is 
receiving  more  attention  every  year.  It  is  a  profitable  fmlt  and 
always  commands  a  good  price  in  the  citv  markets.  One  correspond- 
ent alleses  that  not  much  attention  is  given  to  quin<v«,  beeanse  few 
anpenr  to  know  how  to  grow  and  when  to  pluck  them.  Others  say 
that  the  trees  suffer  greatly  from  blight,  but  that  they  have  found 
sprayins  to  bring  success.  The  borer  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
with  which  growers  are  compelled  to  contend.  There  were  g«od 
crorvs  of  rjuinces  in  mo»(t  t'ectiou'^  of  the  State  in  ISftn.  but  pricefl  were 
moderate.  TjOw  prices,  however,  have  not  prevented  increased  plant- 
inirs  of  quince  trees,  and  some  correspondents  write  that  much  inter- 
e«t  ha«  been  aroused  In  this  fmit,  resulting  in  the  planting  of  many 
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trees.  One  correspondent,  James  Donaldson,  of  Armstrong  county, 
reports  that  a  good  many  quince  trees  were  planted  during  tlie  pa»t 
few  jeare  in  his  section  of  the  State,  and  tliat  euccess  is  attending 
the  cultivation  of  the  fiiuit,  although  some  damage  has  been  caused 
by  blight.  Gabriel  Hiester,  of  Dauphin,  writes  that  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  coddling  moti.  moat  of  the  quince  trees  were  dug  out 
before  anything  was  known  about  the  efficiency  of  spraying  with 
Paris  green,  J.  E.  Jamison,  of  Juniata,  had  a  good  crop  of  fair  fruiit, 
the  result  of  sprajing  Ms  trees.  He  aaj-s  that  there  is  no  fruit  so 
much  benefited  by  spraying  as  the  quince,  A.  C.  Sisson,  of  Lacka- 
wanna, has  found  that  a  strong  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  applied 
two  or  three  times  during  the  season,  is  a  sure  exterminator  of  the 
borer.  W.  B.  K.  Johnson,  of  Lehigh,  reported  that  the  quince  trees 
in  that  conntj  bane  weD,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was  poor  to  me- 
dium, owing  to  the  "help  joursdf  treatment"  that  the  trees  get  In- 
ferior fruit  sold  as  low  as  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  but  fruit  fixwn 
trees  carefully  cultivated  brought  from  80  cents  to  Jl.OO  per  basket- 
Some  choice  quinces  commanded  }1,25  to  $1.50  pei:  basket.  Prof,  S. 
B.  Heiges,  of  York,  reported  an  excellent  crop  of  finely  grown  quinees, 
which  he  stated  was  something  unusual.  Among  those  who  obtained 
excellent  results  from  spraying  their  quince  trees,  resulting  in  fine 
crops  of  fruit  after  yeans  of  failure,  were  B.  B.  McClure,  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  A,  F.  Dickey,  of  Somerset  Dr.  George  G,  Groff,  of  Lewis- 
burg,  had  excellent  success  with  his  quinces,  which  has  eneouraged 
lilm  to  plant  more  trees.  He  "will  set  out  150  trees  of  the  Orange 
variety  in  the  spring,  thus  making  a  total  of  175  quince  trees  in  bis 
plantation.  Unlike  the  apple  and  pear,  the  quince  has  no  off  year. 
It  is  a  great  bearer,  and,  therefore,  very  remunerative.  Prices  were 
lower,  however,  in  the  season  of  1893  than  in  any  previous  year  for  a 
long  period.  Quince  trees  become  very  old  and  are  said  to  bear 
longer  than  apple  trees.  The  veiy  beat  trees  grow  on  strong  clay 
loams,  but  they  also  thrive  well  on  damp,  gravelly  drifts.  On  sand 
or  gravel  the  bushes  never  stock  up  as  thiekly  as  they  do  on  clay  or 
ktam.  'Hiis  was  the  experience  of  Peter  Reeder,  of  Lycoming,  who 
reported  as  follows:  "Where  the  trees  were  grown  on  a  heavy  soil  the 
yield  and  quality  was  good;  on  dry,  gravelly  ground  the  crop  was 
very  short" 

Oherries, 

Most  counties  in  the  State  reported  an  excellent  crop  of  cherries. 
Some  correspondents  stated  that  they  never  knew  a  more  abundant 
yield.  However,  there  were  some  localities  in  the  State  where  the 
crop  was  meagre.  In  those  sections  the  sweet  varieties  were  almost 
a  failure,  but  the  sour  kind  did  better.  Our  treasurer,  J,  Hibberd 
Bartram,  of  Chester  county,  reported  the  besft  crop  of  sweet  cherrries 
he  ever  had ;  at  least  he  sold  more.  The  weather  having  been  dry 
they  did  not  rot  so  badly.  H.  W.  Northup,  of  Lackawanna  county, 
near  Scranton,  wrote:  "The  market  was  full  of  cherries.  TTicre  is 
the  greatest  demand  in  oun  market  for  the  sour  varieties."  Casper 
Hiller,  of  Lancaster  county,  says  the  crop  was  better  than  for  years. 
There  was  very  little  rot,  and  the  foliage  was  healthy  all  summer. 
In  his  opinion,  the  leaf  rust  that  has  been  prevalent  for  years,  causing 
unhealthy  wood,  is  the  primary  cause  of  rot 
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As  to  varieties,  the  Early  Richmond,  Governor  Wood,  Montmorency, 
Napoleon  Bigarrean,  May  Lhike,  Yellow  Spanish  and  Black  Tartarian 
continue  to  be  the  leading  varieties.  E.  P.  Bwift,  of  Allegheny,  says 
that  his  most  reliahle  aort  ia  the  red  Montmowncv.  Other  correa- 
pondenta  speak  highly  of  the  same  variety.  H.  W.  Comfort,  of  Bucks 
county,  regards  the  Early  Richmond  as  the  most  profitable  cherry. 
The  Mcmtmorency  is  given  the  credit  of  being  larger  and  better  than 
the  Eariy  Richmond,  although,  a  little  later  than  the  latter  variety. 
R.  M.  Welles,  of  Bradford  county,  reported  that  the  "cherry  aphis" 
was  very  destructive  on  the  coarse,  rank-growing  varieties  of  cher- 
ries. He  added:  "I  lost  a  ^'ery  fine  young  Windsor,  just  coming  to 
bearing,  by  trying  too  strong  a  sprajing  combination  to  destroy  the 
aphis.     It  did  the  whole  thing  dead.     The  finer  vnrietioa  rot  badly." 

Grapes. 

The  season  was  favorable  for  the  gnape  crop.  Owing  to  the  dry 
weather  of  July  and  August  there  was  very  little  rot.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  fruit  was  late  in  ripening.  The  substance  of  the  majori'ty 
of  the  reports  received  from  all  the  counties  in  the  State  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  The  crop  was  large  and  the  quality  excellent,  but 
prices  were  low  and  iinremunerative.  The  crop  was,  in  fact,  too 
abundant  to  be  profitable. 

Spraying  or  bagging  was  essential  to  ensure  success.  M.  T,  Don- 
raoj-er,  one  of  Berks  county's  most  suca^ssrful  grape  growers,  baa 
found  that  he  cannot  raise  grapes  successfully  without  resorting  to 
sprajing  or  bagging.  Many  other  growers  in  the  State  give  this  as 
their  same  experience.  Treasurer  liarti-am,  for  insfance,  did  not  get 
his  grapes  bagged  nor  sprayed.  The  vines  bore  well,  but  the  grapes 
amounted  to  nothing  as  far  as  marketing  was  concerned.  Gabriel 
Hiester,  of  Dauphin  county,  wrote  that  "grapes  that  were  sprayed 
ripened  their  crop  perfectly,  and  there  was  less  than  tlie  usual  trouble 
on  unsprayed  rinee,  owing  to  the  dry,  hot  summer."  0.  A,  Randall, 
of  Forest  county,  repented  that  tlie  rose  bug,  and  a  long  yrflow  bug 
were  very  destructive  among  the  nnes  in  his  section  of  the  State. 
Growers  used  air-slacked  lime  upon  their  rines  with  good  effect.  In 
some  sections  of  the  State  the  gra.pe  crop  was  injured  by  severe  hail 
storms  early  in  July,  Dr.  Groff,  of  Lewisburg,  had  his  fruit  injured 
somewhat  by  downy  mildew  and  anth-racnoee.  Insects  were  also 
bad. 

As  to  varieties,  the  Ooncord  continues  to  be  the  most  popular  grape 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  grown  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  kinds.  A  number  of  the  newer  varieties  have,  however, 
became  very  popular  and  are  proving  profitable  to  raise.  .A.raong 
these  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  Niagara.  Moore's  Early, 
Moore's  Diamond,  Salem  Worden,  Woodniff  Red  and  Wyoming  Red. 
The  >'iagara  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  almost  any  locality  pro- 
viding it  is  bagged.  It  seems  to  require  this  treatment  more  than 
any  other  grape.  In  regard  to  the  Woodniff  Rod,  Secretary  Engle 
reported:  "One  of  the  most  promising  new  varieties  fniited  this  year 
was  Woodruff  Bed,  Althongh  not  first-class  in  quality,  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful grape,  keeps  well  and  holds  its  foliage  to  the  last."  Oa'sper  ITiller. 
of  Ti«nca«ter  county,  marks  Wondniff  Red  qnitp  hisrh.  nnd  •"lyn  that 
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ilie  Eaton  and  WoodrufE  Red  are  both  very  showy  amd  fairly  good, 
and  consequently  tliey  bring  the  highest  piices.  Dr.  Groff,  of  Lewia- 
burg,  saj-s  his  Moore'a  Early  and  Niagara  grapes  were  "as  fine  as  fine 
could  be,"  He  intends  planting  100  Jlooire's  Eariy  in  the  spring. 
Prof.  Hieges,  of  York,  has  forty-six  varieties  of  grapes  fruiting,  and 
mentions  in  particular  Woodniff  Bed,  Wyoming  Red  and  Moore's 
Diamond  as  having  been  verj-  superior. 

R.  M.  Welles,  of  Towanda,  gives  his  experience  in  regard  to  varie- 
ties during  the  season  of  1803,  as  follows:  "Woodruff  Red  is  a  iKwr 
bearer.  Empire  State,  Moore's  Early,  Niagara,  Warden,  Delaware, 
Brighton  and  Concord  are  all  good  croppers.  The  Lady  and  Jessica, 
do  well,  but  ai-e  not  reliable.  Jefferson  is  a  good  grape  and  cropper 
but  too  late." 

E.  C.  Brinser,  of  Dauphin  county,  relates  his  experience  as  follows: 
"Concord,  Worden,  Moore's  Early,  Cottage,  Eaton,  Jewell  and  Niagara 
were  fine.  Daisy  is  eariy.  Telegraph  and  Champion  are  no  good. 
Empire  State  is  not  satisfactory.  Pocklington  and  Brighton  are 
poor."  '    ■       'I    i 

W.  B.  K,  Johnson,  of  Lehigh,  who  has  a  number  of  new  varietiee  in 
cultivation,  says:  "Wyoming  Bed  is  the  best  red.  Eaton  is  improv- 
ing. Woodruff  Red  is  good.  Moyer,  doubtful."  As  to  other  new 
varieties  he  prefers  to  report  after  another  year's  trial. 

Small  Fi-uite. 

Small  fruits,  especisilly  raspberries  and  blackberries,  suffered  from 
the  pnotracted  drought.  Strawberries  fared  better.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  yielded  well.  This  atmut  explains  the  season's  results 
in  the  State,  Prices  for  all  berries  were  good,  with  no  glut  in  the 
market  at  any  time.  TTie  growers  of  small  fruits  in  the  vicinity  of 
Scranton  report  that  they  had  enormous  crops  of  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries.  A  great  many  berries  are  grown  for  that 
market.  Strawberries  are  a  specialty.  In  Monroe  county  there  was 
a  full  crop  of  strawberries  and  raspberries.  Straberries  yielded 
well  in  Northampton  county.  Correspondent  B.  B,  McClure,  of  that 
county,  says:  "Strawberries  ought  to  be  cultivated  more  extensively; 
the  supply  never  exceeds  the  demand.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cur- 
rants." In  Berks  county  there  was  a  prolific  crop  of  strawberries 
and  good  prices  were  realized.  Raspberries  promised  well,  but  dry 
weather  cut  the  season  short  Blackberri^  dried  on  the  stalks  and 
the  crop  was  a  poor  one.  Currants  and  gooseberries  were  more  plen- 
tiful than  for  some  years.  In  Datphin  county,  Correspondent  Gabriel 
Hiester  says,  "naspberries  and  blackberries  have  been  allowed  to  run 
out,  as  the  growers  of  Dauphin  county  cannot  compete  with  those  of 
York  county,  where  the  hills  appear  to  be  especially  adapted  to  these 
fruits." 

As  to  varieties  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion, some  kinds  doing  well  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  and  poorly 
in  other  localities.  The  Sharpless  continues  to  be  a  standard  straw- 
berry, and  is  probably  grown  more  extensively  than  any  other  variety. 
R,  M,  Welles,  of  Bradford  county,  in  his  report  says:  "A  fair  cnop  of 
strawberries.  Very  moderate  yield  of  red  raspberries.  Black  caps 
do  very  poorly,  being  destroyed  by  anthracnose.  As  to  the  gooselMP; 
2B-7-it4  '     '        ^ 
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riee,  Downing  and  Indnstry  did  well.  There  was  a  good  crop  of  cur- 
rants, Faj"a  I'rolific  being  the  favorite.  In  mulbe^es,  IKiwning's 
Everbearing  winter  kills  and  is  not  worth  growing.  The  Russian 
varietiea  are  hardy  and  good  yielders." 

E.  C,  Brinser,  of  Dauphin  county,  in  reporting  on  small  fniite,  says: 
"Strawberries  good  crop.  Baspb^-ries  suffered  much  from  the  cold 
winter  and  drought.  With  blackberries  It  was  the  some  and  the  cm>p 
was  short.  Cumants  fair.  I  am  slow  to  recommend  any,  but  think 
Greenville  strawberry  a  good  new  one.  Oromwell,  a  new  cap  rasp- 
berry, verj-  early  and  good.  Erie  Wackberry,  not  eo  new,  but  verj' 
good." 

Secretarj-  Engle  wrote:  "Am  much  pleased  with  Bubach,  Haver- 
land  and  Eut^ka  strawberries;  while  of  laapberries,  Gregg,  Shaffer's 
Colossal  and  Marlboro  are  most  satisfactory." 

D.  M.  Seyler,  of  Berks  comity,  who  grows  strawbenriee  largely  lor 
the  Beading  markets,  considera  the  Sharpleee  and  Michel's  Early 
Uie  leading  varieties.    He  had  a  large  crop  of  each  last  year. 

S.  M.  McMaster,  of  Indiana  couuty,  says:  "I  recommend  the  Bubach 
strawberry,  Muskingum  raspberry,  Kittatinny  blackberry,  Fay's  I'ro- 
liflc  currant  and  Industry  gooseberry." 

J.  E.  JamisoQ,  of  Juniata  county,  has  found  that  with  him  the 
Sharpless  strawbeiry  and  Gregg,  Souhegan  and  Ohio  raepb^ries  are 
the  best. 

A.  C.  Sisson,  of  Lackawanna,  says:  "Can  recommend  Warfleld, 
Parker  Earle,  Bubach  No.  5,  Lovett's  Early,  Eureka  and  Haverland 
in  strawberries;  Cuthbert  still  holds  first  place  in  red,  and  Hilton, 
Johnson's  Sweet  and  Gnegg  in  black  raspberries." 

P.  Button,  of  Luzerne  county,  writes:  "Of  the  newer  varieties  of 
raspberries  that  I  have  grown  lie  Muskingum  is  a  good  yielder  and 
LS  firmer  than  the  Shaffer,  yet  the  latter  still  holds  its  own  as  being 
the  largest  yielder  of  the  twa  The  Palmer  does  well  hene,  but  is  not 
as  large  as  the  Gregg.  Ada  and  Nemaha  fail  to  come  up  to  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  introducers.  Ibompsou's  Prolific  fails  to  per- 
fect i'ts  berries,  Not  one  berry  in  fifty  fills  out  fully.  Taking  it  all 
in  all,  I  think  that  the  naspberries  that  will  surpass  the  CWiio,  Gregg, 
Tyler,  Bouhegan,  MammoUi  Cluster,  Shaffer,  Cuthbert  and  Golden 
Queen  are  still  to  be  introduced.  The  best  blackberries  with  me  are 
Kittatinny,  Taylor,  Stone's  Hardy,  Minnewaski  and  Snyder,  l^e  Erie 
has  done  very  poorly  with  me  so  far.  Berry  very  small  and  no  better 
tiavor  than  any  of  the  above.  Most  of  our  soil  here  is  infested  with 
whi'to  grubs  to  such  an  extent  that  strawbeiTy  growing  is  a  precarious 
business. 

John  Hoffa,  of  Northumberland  county,  a  member  of  the  State 
Boand  of  Agriculture,  regards  the  Lucietia  dewbeny  as  a  great  acqui- 
sition, and  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

W.  H,  Stout,  of  Schuylkill  county,  has  found  the  Gregg,  Early  Ohio 
and  Cuthbert  raspberries  to  be  the  best  in  his  localitj-. 

Dr.  Groff,  of  Lewisburg,  reports  the  Palmer  and  Golden  Queen 
rasjjberries  as  very  fine. 

I'rof.  Heiges,  of  York,  says:  "Erie  blackberry,  and  Ohio  and  Lovett's 
black  cap  raspberries  were  very  fine  with  me  this  year,  and  I  can 
recommend  them  highly." 

O.  P.  Shaver,  of  Rmnersot  cmin+y,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
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growers  of  small  fniita  in  southwestern  I'eiiDsjIraDia,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "In  red  raspberries  1  kave  Cutlibert,  tiliull'er  and  Turner.  Cuth- 
bert  and  tihaSen  are  good,  'l^iruei*,  beiTies  too  small  and  a  liglit  eiup. 
In  black  cap  raspberries  I  have  tSouhegoD,  Uregg,  HUborti  and  Otilo. 
Souhegan,  too  many  berries,  therafore  under  size.  Hilbora,  neuily 
equal  to  Uregg  in  size  and  ^ield.  Ohio,  no  good.  In  blackbertles  the 
Snyder  is  my  favorite  for  a  cold  climate.  As  to  Btrawberries,  1  have 
fruited  the  past  season  the  following  varieties:  t:jtamiaates — Cumber- 
land, Sharpless,  Jessie,  Parker  Eaile,  Saunders,  Governor  Hoard, 
Oliver  and  Oregon  Everbearing.  I'istillates — Crescent,  Uaverlaud, 
Bubach,  liapton's  Eclipse  and  Martha.  Soil,  heavy  clay.  Staminates: 
Sharpless  is  too  shy  a  bearer.  Oliver  a  very  large  berry,  but  also  too 
shy.  I'arker  Earle,  a  tart,  firm  berry;  good  for  cunning,  but  bears 
too  heavily;  therefore  cannot  mature  all  the  fmit.  Oovemor  Hoard 
is  a  veiy  tine  berry,  but  the  crop  was  light  last  season.  Saunders 
did  well  in  yield  and  size.  The  previous  season  it  was  very  irregular 
in  form.  Last  season  it  was  very  nice  and  plump.  Jessie  leading, 
and  Cumberland  next  In  quality,  the  latter  leads;  but  in  yield, 
Jessie  is  ahead.  I'istillates:  Haverland  ia  my  leading  variety  for 
yield  and  quality,  with  Orescent  second.  I  am  testing  a  few  new 
varieties,  and  next  season  will  tell  the  stoiy.  The  Oregon  Everbear- 
ing is  a  humbug.  I  will  say,  in  short,  I  have  no  new  varieties  to  tie 
to.  A  year  ago  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  success  of  Oov- 
emor  Hoard,  and  now  have  to  back  down.  My  next  season  planting 
will  be;  Jessie,  Cumberland,  Haverland  and  Crescent.  For  a  crop  I 
will  plant  vevff  sparingly  of  new  varieties,  but  will  continue  testing 
each  new  variety  for  tliree  successive  seasons.  Last  season  I  had 
93  bushels  fi-om  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Drouth  re- 
duced the  yield  some." 

Vegetables. 

July  and  August  were  very  unfavorable  for  vegetables.  In  some 
sections  of  the  State  scarcely  any  rain  fell  during  those  months. 
Consequently  all  late  vegetables  suffered,  except  Ihe  late  crop  of  cab- 
bage and  celery,  which  were  benefited  by  the  rains  of  September  and 
October.  Late  sown  turnips  also  yielded  a  fair  crop.  Up  to  the  first 
of  July  the  season  was  good,  and  early  vegetables  did  well.  There 
was  a  large  yield  of  onions  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  State,  i'eas 
and  beans  had  a  short  season  owing  to  the  drought,  'llie  tomato 
crop  was  seriously  affected  and  sweet  corn  was  imperfect.  The  early 
crop  of  potatoes  was  fair  and  good  prices  were  realized.  Late  pota- 
toes were  not  much  more  than  half  a  crop,  although  there  were  some 
exceptions.  TTie  general  crop,  however,  was  probably  the  smallest 
reported  in  a  number  of  years.  There  were  some  fa\ored  localltiee 
where  local  showers  at  a  critical  time  in  the  growth  of  the  crop  re- 
sulted in  a  production  equal  to  or  above  Jhr.t  of  the  average  year. 

More  attention  is  being  paid  to  this  department  of  the  hortioiiltural 
kingdom,  and  the  markets  of  our  cities  are  being  well  supplied  with 
vegetables  raised  by  farmers  and  gardeners  residing  in  contigiious 
territory.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  however,  tnat  many  farmers*  gar- 
dens contain  only  a  few  kinds  of  vegetables.  One-half  of  the  garden 
is  usually  de^"oted  to  early  potatoes,  and  tJie  remainder  to  lettuce, 
onions  and  cabbage,  the  onion  bed  giving  place  lateu  to  celery.     Peas, 
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beans  and  tomatoea  are  only  produced  in  limited  quantities.  Farmers 
wlio  turn  tli«ar  attention  to  raising  vegetable  cit>ps  for  market,  rai-ely 
go  beyond  potatoee,  onion&  and  cabba^.  Where  there  arte  canning 
estabUatmients,  an  impetus  is  given  to  the  production  of  sugar-com, 
peas,  Lima  beans  and  tomatoes.  Market  gaixleners  in  the  viciuity 
of  iScranton  liad  good  civps  of  potatoes,  and  the  prices  wei'e  the  best 
they  ever  i-ealized.  ShoweiB  occurred  at  the  pmper  times  doi-ing 
midsummer  to  save  the  general  crop.  There  were  other  localities  in 
northei'u  and  westei-n  Tennsylvaiiia  whei-e  potatoes  yielded  lai^ly, 
owing  to  more  favorable  conditions,  than  those  which  pi-evailed  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  sections  of  the  State, 

As  to  new  vailetius  of  vegetables  and  remarks  in  regai-d  to  the 
season  of  181)3,  the  following  Information  has  been  gleaned  fi<om  the 
reports  of  oon-espondents,  and  is  given  in  bmef :  E.  l\  Swift,  of  Alle- 
gheny, had  a  fine  ei-op  of  hoirticultural  beans  from  an  acre  or  two  early 
in  the  season.  B.  Al.  Welltis,  of  Bmdford,  reports  the  GiaiLt  Paschall 
celery  to  be  a  splendid  vaiiety.  Howaiil  G.  McGtfwan,  of  southern 
Uerl^,  who  usually  luisea  from  1,000  to  1,200  bushels  oi  potatoes  for 
the  Eeadiug  market,  had  only  half  a  crop,  having  obtained  a  yield  of 
500  of  000  bushels.  His  potatoes,  however,  weoe  very  flue,  and  he 
was  awarded  first  premium  at  the  Berlcs  coun>ty  fair.  His  lai^eet 
crop  was  1,253  bushels,  when  he  had  a  return  of  over  200  bushels  to 
the  acre.  He  plants  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  i»ws  being  from  two  feet  nine  inches  to  three  feet.  H. 
W.  Northup,  of  Lackawanna,  writes:  "Our  potatoes  are  the  flnest  we 
have  gi-own  for  years.  Tte  season  was  rather  drj-,  but  we  had  fre- 
quent sliowers  and  our  vegetables  wei-e  fine  all  the  way  through  the 
list"  E,  O.  Austin,  of  Potter  county,  says  that  the  potato  growers 
of  ttiat  section  shai-ed  in  the  good  luck  attending  tlie  showers  that 
\isited  the  northern  counties.  "Potatoes  were  the  best  and  flnest 
Cor  years,"  he  wiites,  and  all  root  cn>ps  were  so.  All  vegetable  gai-- 
dens  were  prime  this  season.  It  was  favorable  generally.  The  drouth 
effected  aome  plants  to  their  great  injury,  but  most  were  excellent. 
R.  S.  Searle,  of  Susquehanna,  another  nonthem  tier  county,  imports 
large  yields  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  especially  root  cnqis.  He  had 
200  bushels  of  carrots  !n>m  30  squai'e  rods  of  gi'ound,  and  about  {he 
same  yield  of  sugar  beets.  Tlie  farmers  of  Che  southern  townships 
of  Chester,  county  went  largely  into  the  raising  of  potatoes.  Frmn 
the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Maryland 
line,  60,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  ^iiq>ed  to  market,  which  netted 
the  growers  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Slirubbery,  Plants  and  Flowers. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  tiiere  is  continued  progress  in  the 
beautifjing  of  the  door-yard  and  surroundings  of  home  with  shrub- 
bery, plauts  and  Howers,  Shade  trees  are  being  planted  by  the  road- 
aide,  and  deciduous  shmbberj-  and  dowering  plants  in  front  of  and 
around  tlie  house,  so  that  passing  through  almost  any  rural  distnict 
in  I'ennsjlvania  the  .stranger's  attention  is  attracted,  and  the  thought 
suggests  itself  that  here  are  homes  within  which  intelligence  and 
cTilture  may  be  found.  Flowers  are  becoming  more  and  more  indis- 
pensible  in  all  the  tender  offices  of  friendship,  hospitality  and  home 
life.    They  grace  the  table  of  rich  and  poor,  doing  even  more  tlii^|^ 
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Rpotlesa  linen  or  ahining  ware  to  make  the  meal  sometliing  more  tlian 
the  mere  satisfymg  of  the  appetite.  The  cultiratloii  of  flowers  in  a 
commercial  way  la  becoming  more  general,  and  is  proving  a  profit- 
able occupation,  as  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  there  is  a  demand  for 
them,  and  at  certain  times  they  can  scarcely  be  supplied  in  snfBcient 
qnao'tities.  In  the  late  fall  almost  everybody  in  the  cities  may  be 
seen  wearing  a  chrysanthemum,  and  these  showy  flowers  have  be- 
come 90  poptilar  that  they  may  be  found  on  sale  in  all  railroad  sta- 
tions and  at  hundreds  of  other  places  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
conntiy. 

As  lowing  the  interest  that  ia  being  taken  in  the  outward  adom- 
raent  of  home,  the  following  extract*  from  the  correspondence  of  your 
committee  will  eufHce:  "Eural  ornamentation  is  still  prc^ressing. 
Onr  young  people  are  taking  great  pride  in  this  branch,"  writes  one 
conrespondent.  "Continued  progress  must  be  reported  to  the  credit 
of  the  county.  Chrysanthemums  more  popular  than  ever;  also  roses 
Hydrangeas  quite  popular,"  writes  another.  Other  correspondents 
say:  "More  flowers  are  adorning  the  farmers'  yards  now  than  ever." 
"Much  pn^ress  is  made  in  outdoor  adornment."  "There  is  a  con- 
tinued improvement  yearly  manifested  in  the  adorning  of  grounds 
aroand  htHueSL  A  little  local  interest  has  been  shown  in  putting  ont 
Holland  and  other  bulbs  for  spring  floTeering,"  "TTie  custom  of  home 
improvement  ia  quite  general  in  this  section."  "More  attention  paid 
yearly.  Much  more  might  be  done  to  advantage."  Conwderable  pro- 
gress made  all  through  the  county."  "Shmbbery  and  hardy  roses  are 
planted  in  nearly  all  the  ho'use-yards  in  tiiis  section,"  (Cumberland 
county).  "I  think  therte  is  a  steady  though  gradual  improvement  in 
this  direction.  TTie  farmers  are  using  the  lawn  mower  more  each 
year,  and  their  door-yards  present  a  more  tidy  and  well  kept  ap- 
pearance." "Our  people  are  riealizing  the  importance  of  the  outward 
adornment  of  homes  more  every  year.  Shrubbery,  rose  bushes  and  ' 
decorative  and  flowering  plants  are  being  set  out.  thereby  making 
home  more  attractive,"  this  from  little  Forest.  "The  taste  for  orna- 
mental trees  and  plants  is  growing  eteadily.  In  flowers,  chrysan- 
themums are  the  rage,  and  are  more  lai^ely  planted  every  year.  "In- 
creased attention  in  towns;  not  much  In  country,"  is  what  a  central 
rennsylvania  Representative  says:  'Teofde  are  making  fair  prt^rress 
yearly  in  this  department."  is  a  statement  from  western  Pennsylvania. 
"There  is  quite  a  growing  disposition  to  plant  more  evergreens, 
shmbbery  and  the  different  vnrities  of  maples,  and  anything  that  will 
make  the  home  more  pleasant  and  happy,"  is  a  voiee  from  the  Juniata 
Valley,  "Onr  yanfe  are  adorned  with  these  ornaments,  but  our  wives 
and  daughters*  hnve  charge  of  the  beautiful  and  we  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  them,"  writes  a  northern  Pennsylvania  correspond- 
ent^ "A  steady  increase  is  noticeable  from  year  to  year,"  writes 
another  cornespondent  in  the  same  county.  "There  is  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  attention  ^ven  to  ornamental  gardcninc."  conies  from 
the  Lebanon  Valley.  A  nurseryman  in  the  Lehieh  Valley  writes:  'T 
have  handled  more  in  thin  line  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Ju^ing  by  that  indication  I  would  say  we  are  progressing,  with 
very  fair  promises  for  spring.  Tastes  are  improving  for  better  and 
more  expensive  plants."  "The  business  is  growing,  und  some  of  our 
green  houses  are  doing  a  fair  bu'^uess,"  writes  a  Wyoming  Valley 
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man.  "Our  people  are  giving  plants  and  flowers  more  attention  than 
fonnerty.  Man.r  have  finely  ornamented  lawns  and  door  yards.  A 
great  demand  is  prevailing  for  bulbs."  Tlie  foregoing  comes  from 
the  west  bmnch  of  the  Susquehanna,  "Constant  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  adornment  of  grounds,"  is  a  statement  for  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  "More  interest  shown  yearly  in  plant  growing"  comes 
from  the  lower  Schuylkill  Valley.  "Every  year  seems  to  improve  a 
little  upon  the  past,"  writes  a  central  Pennaylvnnian,  and  another 
from  an  adjoining  county,  says:  "Much  has  been  done  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  home  and  grounds."  A  correspondent  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania writes:  "Our  town  is  new,  only  seven  years  old,  so  not  much 
is  done  yet  for  adornment,  hut  I  noticed  tha*  many  yards  and  lawns 
were  nicely  fixed  up  last  sprang  and  suitably  adorned.  The  progress 
in  this  la  fair — as  good  as  one  could  expect  from  our  laboring  people." 
An  anthracite  coal  resrion  correspondent  says:  "Rome  effort  is  made 
by  nearly  every  family  to  have  a  few  flowers  of  ordinary  varieties, 
mostly  annuals,"  Another  county  in  the  northeast  reports:  "Our 
people  take  considerable  interest  in  shnibberv,  plants  and  flowers, 
especially  oijr  best  farmers;  it  is  ratchinc"  "Much  is  being  done  in 
the  way  of  the  oiitward  adornment  of  homes,"  is  a  voice  from  south- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

These  reports  from  all  sections  of  the  St/ite  show  renewed  Interest 
in  the  subjeet.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  influence  a  good  example 
will  exert.  One  individual  of  taste  in  a  community  will  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  the  entire  neiirhborhood.  One  comespondent,  writing  from 
the  Jakes  and  mountains  of  Wavne  county,  says:  "I  planted  nnder 
many  difflculties  several  hundred  early  blooming  bulbs  iately,  honing 
to  liave  a  fine  show  of  flowers  next  spring  and  awaken  my  neishbors' 
ideas  a  little."  The  beautiful  campus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rtnte  Col- 
lege In  Centre  county  has  had  a  powerfnl  effect  in  central  .Pennsyl- 
vania in  cultivatinff  a  love  for  the  beantifid.  Writes  one  of  the  col- 
Iree  professors:  "Scarcely  is  a  new  house  started  now  without  some 
spirit  of  ornamentation  nnth  plants  bein<r  apparent,  largely  because 
of  fh"  influence  of  the  college  campus."  The  observance  of  arbor  day 
has  had  an  excellent  effect  nrwn  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  Cciumonwealth  in  developing  an  interest  in  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shnibbery. 

As  to  horticultural  novelties  which  came  into  prominence  last  year, 
the  followinc  are  deemed  worthv  of  a  place  in  this  renort:  The 
Japanese  Anemones  have  excited  much  admiration,  as  also  a  num- 
ber of  new  varieties  of  everirreens,  and  the  Variegated  hop  vine.  The 
Gladiolus  riiildsH  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  foimd  to  he  n 
marked  improvement  over  the  old  parities.  The  flowers  are  much 
hircer  than  those  trenerally  grown.  The  "tree  rose"  has  been  sold  in 
A'leeheny  county  for  two  or  three  years,  and  none  have  been  known 
to  die  thus  far.  It  is  believed  to  he  n^rfectly  hardy,  ha^'^n^  withstood 
the  severe  winter  of  one  year  aero.  The  Japanese  pink,  new  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pottstown.  is  described  as  a  very  desiraWe  plant  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  that  vicinity.  The  marked  improvement  in  Hhrysnu'tiie- 
mnms  has  caused  them  to  become  creat  favorites,  and  all  the  newer 
and  more  gorgeous  varities  are  being  extensively  cultivated. 
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■Die  Peact  Yellows'  Law. 

The  query  in  the  General  Fruit  Committee's  circular:  "Has  any- 
tiling  tieen  done  in  your  locality  in  regard  to  enforcing  the  "I'each 
Yellows'  law?"  elicited  the  information  that  very  little  has  been  done 
in  that  direction;  and  yet  the  presence  of  the  law  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  State  has  had  an  excellent  effect,  as  it  has  resulted  in  the  eradi- 
cation, voluntarily  by  their  owners,  of  peach  trees  affected  by  the 
yellows,  without  a  resort  to  the  enfoneement  of  the  law  being  neces- 
sary. A  grower;  need  but  call  his  neighbor's  attention  to 
the  exiatence  of  the  law,  in  order  to  secure  the  removal 
of  an  Infected  tree.  During  the  past  year  there  was  con- 
siderable inquiry  for  copies  of  the  law,  and  your  Chairman  having 
obtained  a  supply  was  glad  to  furnish  them  to  all  applicants.  ITie 
people  are  being  educated  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  known  a«  "the 
yellows,"  is  incurable,  and  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  trees  show- 
ing the  first  unhealthy  indications  is  to  dig  them  up  and  burn  them. 
The  origin  and  natuiie  of  the  "yellows"  is  still  a  subject  of  dilute, 
but  the  pathological  knowledge  imparted  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  tfee  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Association,  as 
the  result  of  his  long-continued  and  paiutaking  experuuents,  wae 
proof  positive  that  it  was  an  atmospheric  disease,  communicable  by 
inoculation,  and  that  the  eradication  and  destnietion  of  an  infected 
tree  is  the  only  safeguard  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  all  peach  orchards 
or  trees  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  disease  has  appeared.  A 
pamphlet  containing  Dr.  Smith's  views  and  explanations  with  plates 
of  diseased  trees,  shoflild  be  circulated  in  every  peach  growing  dis- 
trict 

E.  P.  Swift,  of  Allegheny  county,  referring  to  the  'Teach  Yellow" 
law  of  Pennsylvania,  says:  "I  tried  to  enforce  the  law,  but  our  town- 
ship supen-isor  always  ran  off  when  I  confronted  him  with  it;  and 
our  justice  of  the  peace  found  no  provision  for  costs  in  the  act  of 
Assembly.  My  neighbors,  some  of  them,  have  trees  affected  with  the 
disease  on  their  Xo4s.  I  cut  down  and  burned  nearly  all  of  my  early 
varietiea"  In  regard  to  th&  provision  for  costs,  our  correspondent  is 
mistaken.  The  act  of  Assembly  contains  a  penalty,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  penalty  carries  with  it  the  costs.  The  Pennsylvania  law 
is  similar  in  many  of  its  provisions  to  the  laws  which  are  in  force  in 
Delaware,  Michigan  and  California,  and  contains  features  of  the  law 
of  each  of  those  States. 

R.  M.  Welles,  of  Towanda,  remarks:  "The  writer  cannot  say  that 
he  ever  saw  a  case  of  Teach  Yellows.'  Rotting  of  peaches  upon  the 
trees  and  their  rusting,  has  been  common  for  years,  as  has  also  the 
leaf  curl,'  though  this  latter  has  not  been  as  bad  for  two  years  or  so 
as  several  years  ago." 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  the  sale  in  the  cities  of  peaches 
plucked  from  trees  affectedwith  Yellows.  California  has  a  law  cov- 
ering this  point,  and  Delaware  is  about  taking  similar  action.  Early 
last  summer  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Health  by  a  committee  of  Delaware  peach  growers,  own. 
ing  275,000  bearing  trees.  The  chairman,  John  J.  Rosa,  addressed  the 
Board.  He  appealed  to  that  body  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  premature 
or  diseased  fruit 

"What  we  detdre,"  said  he,  -is  to  secure  your  co-operation  in  pre- 
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Tenting  the  sale  of  these  diseased  peaches,  because  they  are  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  people  who  eat  them.  In  every  orchard  there  are 
hundreds  of  these  diseased  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  ripens  much  ear- 
lier than  the  healthy  peach.  These  premature  peaches  are  bright  in 
color,  invitinft  in  appearance,  of  large  size,  but  very  insipid.  Their 
effect  upon  those  who  take  them  into  their  system  is  similar  to  a 
laxative.  There  is  not  a  fruit  grower  in  the  State  of  Delaware  who 
would  dare  to  assume  the  risk  of  eating  two  of  these  peaches  in 
succession;  yet  the  growers  "will  gather  and  ship  them  here  and  to 
other  cities,  simply  because  they  secured  good  prices  for  their  wares." 

The  Subject  of  Spraying. 

The  twelfth  inquiry  in  your  committee's  circular  was  as  follows: 
"What  attention  is  heing  paid  to  spraying  fruit  trees  in  your  neigh- 
borhood?"' To  this  the  answers  were  that  sprajing  is  being  tried 
everywhere,  and  great  interest  has  been  aroused  on  the  subject.  5Iany 
fruit  growers  have  become  convinced  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  perfect  crops  without  spraying.  This  has  been  shown  in  the 
reports  made  in  regard  to  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces  and 
grapes.  The  discovery  of  the  various  formulas  for  fungicides  and  in- 
secticides has  been  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  United  States.  The  formulas  originally  used  have  undergone 
9ome  changes,  as  it  has  been  found  that  weaker  solutions  than  those 
first  promulgated  were  just  as  efBcacious,  while  the  cost  of  preparing 
them  was  greatly  decreased.  The  fonmulas  as  given  to  this  associa- 
tion and  many  farmers'  institutes  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  of  York,  re- 
cently appointed  Pomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  may  be  foimd  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Association,  as  published  in  the  annual  volume 
of  "Agriculture  of  Pennsyli'ania"  for  1892.  They  should  appi'ar  in 
every  State  agricultural  report  for  the  next  half  dozen  years,  until 
every  person  owning  a  fruit  tree  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
them,  and  accustomed  to  their  use.  The  diluted  Bordeaux  mixture 
seems  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  other  preparations  for  application 
to  almost  all  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  to  potato  vines  to  kill  the  bugs 
and  overcome  the  blight.  It  is  less  easily  washed  off  by  rain,  hut  the 
foliage  and  fruit  are  giyen  a  sort  of  white-washed  appearance,  owing 
to  the  lime  which  it  contains.  The  copper  carbonate  solution  is  not 
open  to  this  objection.  However,  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  applied 
when  the  fruit  is  in  such  an  embrj-o  condition  that  the  matter  of 
stJiins  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  consideration. 

It  is  surprising  that  spraying,  since  its  good  effects  have  become 
known,  is  not  more  general.  It  has  been  given  wide  publicity  by  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  journals  of  the  country,  and  the  method 
ot  making  and  applying  the  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  published 
over  and  over  again.  Fniit  growers,  who  make  it  a  business  to  sup- 
ply the  markets,  take  hold,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
to  them.  Farmeis  allow  their  orcharrls  to  go  unsprayed,  because  of 
other  pressing  work,  and  the  little  labor  that  the  use  of  the  spraying 
apparatus  involves.  A  few  may  object  to  the  expense,  but  no  outlay 
of  money  will  prove  more  remunerative.  There  is  an  opening  in 
'■very  agricultural  distract  for  some  enterprising  person  to  go  around 
with  a  wagon  and  pump,  to  spray  the  trees  in  farmers'  orchards  and 
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gardens.  Fruit  is  offered  in  the  markets  of  our  cities  and  towns  that 
is  bardly  fit  to  use,  all  for.  the  want  of  spraying.  It  is  encouraging  to 
report  that  in  some  counties  spraying  lias  made  great  progress.  In 
Bucks  county,  last  season,  about  one-half  the  acreage  was  sprayed, 
or  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  previous  year. 

Gabriel  Hiester,  of  Dauphin,  says:  "A  few,  myself  among  the  num- 
ber, have  been  spraying  for  several  years,  and  find  that  we  derive 
great  benefit  therefram,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  fruit 
and  the  thrift  of  our  orchards."  C.  A.  KandaU,  of  I\>rest  couDity,  says: 
"I  thinii  in  the  near  future  all  will  adopt  the  method,  as  they  are  now 
realizing  the  importance  of  spraying." 

J.  E.  Jamison,  of  Juniata  county,  writes:  "My  success  in  spraying, 
far  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  I  sprayed  my  plums,, 
pears,  quinces,  grapes,  currants  and  some  apples,  in  the  fruit  line,, 
and  then  I  gave  my  chicken  house  a  good  soaking,  which  worked  like- 
a  charm.  As  the  result,  I  had  the  finest  and  most  perfect  fniit,  and 
many  of  my  trees  I  had  to  pick  off  some  of  the  fruit  before  ripening, 
to  save  the  trees  from  breaking  down.  My  chickens  were  not  troubled 
with  vermin  the  whole  season.  Still  another  observation.  I  had  veiy 
little  black  rot  on  my  plum  trees,  and  no  blight  tm  my  pear  trees,  and 
.1  liad  the  finest  currants  in  the  country,  all  of  which  I  attribute  to 
spraiiug." 

H.  W.  Northup,  of  Lackawanna,  writes:  "The  most  progresive 
in  our  locality  are  spraying  their  vines  and  trees." 

Casper  Hiller,  of  Lancaster,  says:  "Tliat  spraying  is  beneficial  is 
established.  We  still  lack  the  right  kind  of  sprayer  for  the  person 
who  has  only  a  few  dozen  trees  and  vines.  The  force  pump  is  too 
cumbersome,  and  the  knapsack  not  effectual  on  trees.  Both  are  ex- 
pensive." As  to  the  grape  rot  he  writes:  "Spraying  wiD  prevent  it, 
but  with  me  it  will  not  prevent  the  depredations  of  birds,  bees,  waspe, 
etc.  If  I  want  grapes  I  must  bag.  On  a  plot  of  50  vines  I  left  every 
seventh  vine  unbagged  and  got  no  fruit  on  that  vine.  The  spraying  up 
to  the  time  of  ripening  kept  the  fruit  very  nice,  but  when  fully  ripe 
not  a  single  bunch  was  fit  for  market.  The  storms  played  havoc 
among  the  grape  bags." 

B.  B.  McClure,  of  Korthampton,  writes:  "Tte  sprayer  was  used  la»t 
season  by  many  people  of  our  county  for  the  first  time  and  with  good 
results  in  all  cases  that  came  under  my  notice.  There  was  such  a 
poor  stand  of  fruit  in  the  spring  that  sprayers  had  little  encourage- 
ment to  work  for  results,  but  the  influence  was  very  marked  in  my 
own  orchard." 

E.  S.  Searle,  of  Susquehanna,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  that  county,  says:  "I  am  sorry  very  little  attention  lias 
been  given  the  matter  of  spraying  in  this  section.  I  made  this  a 
prominent  subject  at  three  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  the  people  are 
getting  aroused  to  its  necessity." 

Prof.  Heiges,  of  York,  says:  Spraying  is  coming  into  use  slowly, 
as  our  men  become  convinced  of  its  usefulness,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  discontinued  it  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 

The  spraying  of  fniit  trees  is  carefully  practiced  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  at  all 
similar  stations  in  the  United  States.  A  correspondent  writing  from 
the  Xew  TTumpshirf  station  says:    "The  Flemish  Beauty  near  treM, 
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wliicli  were  sprayed  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Experiment  Btation 
produced  fine  specimens  of  perfect  fruit,  while  those  on  neiyhboring 
trees  not  sprayed  were  cracked  and  worthless.  Potatoes  which  were 
sprajed  to  present  blight,  showed  a.  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  product,  the  tubers  being  much  larger  and  smoother  than  those 
not  sprayed." 

General  Observations. 

It  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
season  was  disappointing  to  most  horticulturists  and  fruit  growers. 
Good  crops  of  fruit  were  expected,  as  the  trees,  especially  peaches, 
had  come  successfully  through  the  \'ery  severe  weatlier  of  the  previous 
winter,  when  the  niereury  went  down  to  20  degrees  below  zero.  The 
Delaware  peach  growers  gave  up  the  fight  on  the  10th  of  January — 
just  one  year  ago  to-day — when  the  temperature  was  4  degrees  below 
zero  and  still  dropping,  and  yet  their  trees  were  uninjured,  and  they 
had  one  of  the  largest  crops  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Predictions 
are  now  being  made  that  owing  to  the  mild  weather  of  this  winter, 
and  the  lack  of  a  covering  of  snow,  fruit  trees  will  expand  their  buds 
prematurely  and  there  will  be  no  fruit.  A  correspondent  of  the 
I'hiladelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  at  West  Chester,  reported  under 
date  of  Jan.  9  {one  week  ago)  as  follows: 

A  fruit-grewer  of  this  place  to-day  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  fruit 
trees  in  Chester  county  will  not  bear  fruit  next  summer.  The  warm 
weather  of  last  week  served  to  bring  on  the  trees  to  such  an  extent 
that  many  of  them  were  beginning  to  bud,  and  several  instances  were 
heard  of  where  peach  trees  were  out  in  blossom.  There  were  at  least 
three  trees  in  We«t  Chester  out  in  bloom  on  Saturday,  but  the 
weather  of  yesterday  served  to  freeze  them.  He  trees  that,  were  well 
advanced  towards  budding  now  give  signs  of  being  badly  injured,  and 
the  frnit-grower  prophesies  a  very  small  crop  <rf  early  fruits  next 
season. 

Low  prices  were  another  cause  of  disappointment.  This  was  es- 
liecially  t)he  case  in  the  peach-growing  districts  of  the  State.  Tlie 
crops  were  large  and  quality  good,  but  in  many  instances  they  were 
handled  at  a  loss.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  great  crops  in  Dela- 
ware, JIaryland  and  New  Jersey,  and  an  occasional  glut  in  the  mar- 
ket, Tlie  financial  stringency  and  depression  in  business  also  exerted 
an  unfavorable  influence.  As  for  grapes,  the  bottom  appeared  to 
have  dropped  out  of  the  business.  The  prices  were  the  lowest  that  the 
market  has  ever  reached.  Four  and  one-half  pound  baskets  sold  at 
10  and  12*  cents  each,  and  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  packing, 
transportation  and  commissions  the  grower  had  less  than  IJ  cents 
per  pound  for  his  fmit.  It  is  claimed  that  grapes  of  good  quality, 
packed  in  baskets,  that  sell  in  the  cities  for  less  than  two  cents  per 
pound  return  no  profit,  and  are  sold  at  an  actual  loss  to  the  producer. 
Your  Chairman  bought  nine  pound  baskets  of  the  finest  Concords 
and  Catawbaa  in  Chicago  in  October  for  15  cents  When  he  returned 
to  Reading  he  found  the  same  kind  of  baskets  selling  for  20  cents. 
This  was  also  the  price  in  Philadelphia.  E.  P.  Swift  writes  in  regard 
to  tlie  Pittsburgh  market:  "The  best  Concords  sold  slowly  at  three 
cents  per  pound  in  our  markets  at  retail.  Later,  nine  or  ten-pound 
baskets  sold  slowly  at  15  cents;  the  'basket  costing  2}  cents.    A  man 
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from  Canton,  0.,  brouglit  a  carload  to  onr  city.  He  sold  It  but  had  not 
a  cent  left  when  liia  expenses  were  paid.    He  will  ship  uo  more," 

Even  the  peach  growers  of  Delaware  found  it  necessary  to  come 
together  at  the  close  of  the  season  and  discuss  prices.  On  November 
23d  a  number  of  them  assembled  at  Milford  to  discuss  the  crops  of 
18'SS,  and  the  promts  thereof.  They  gave  their  experience  to  the  effect 
that  the  crop  brought  them  21  cents  a  basket.  The  expenses  of  pack- 
ing, cultivatiou  and  hauling  were  to  come  out  of  these  figures,  bet- 
ter prices  wer«  realized  in  I'ennsylvania.  Some  growers  in  Chester 
and  Lancaster  counties,  near  the  Slarjland  line,  averaged  50  to  (JO 
cents  per  basket  in  the  orchard.  J).  M.  Seyler,  of  Berks,  who  supplies 
dealers  in  Keading,  and  also  has  several  mai'ket  stiills,  whei*e  he  sells 
fruit  at  retail,  had  a  fine  crop  of  Cilobe  peaches.  ITie  Globe,  which 
originated  in  Berks  county,  is  one  of  our  largest  varieties,  and  the 
fruit  is  highly  colored.  The  tree  is  not  as  sure  a  bearer  as  either  of 
the  Crawfords,  but  the  fruit  commands  the  highest  prices.  Mr.  Sey- 
ler  carefully  assorted  his  peaches,  and  for  the  best  he  obtained  |1.75 
per  basket.  He  was  much  pleased  with  Chairs'  Choice,  a  vai-iety 
that  he  obtained  by  accident,  and  which  fruited  with  him  for  the  first 
time.  In  a  lot  of  trees  which  he  ordered  there  were  fifty  of  this 
variety,  although  he  bad  not  selected  them'.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
highest  flavor  and  very  saleable.  He  readily  realized  f  1.25  per  basket 
for  them. 

E.  P.  Swift,  of  Allegheny,  makes  the  following  observations:  "As 
to  apples  I  thought  I  observed  an  aphis  on  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  trees  early  in  the  spring,  but  may  have  been  mistaken.  There  was 
a  promising  bloom  and  enough  fruit  set,  but  it  feU  off,  or  rotted  or 
became  knotty  and  worthless.  It  seemed  to  be  an  off  year  with  the 
pear  trees,  yet  I  had  fruit  of  the  following  sorts:  Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling (full  crop),  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Washington  and  little  Madeleine.  I 
like  Keeder,  Margaret,  Suiwrftne  and  Manning's  Elizabeth.  For  near 
market,  I  have  not  found  a  better  raspberry  than  the  old  I'hJladel- 
phia.  It  requires  no  staking,  is  marvelously  prolific,  and,  when  fresh- 
ly picked,  of  fairly  good  quality," 

James  Donaldson,  of  Armstrong,  attributes  the  wormy  condition 
of  the  apple  crop  to  the  fact  thiit  the  crop  was  light  and  there  was 
less  fruit  to  work  on.  Had  there  been  a  larger  crop  more  fruit  would 
have  escaped  the  worms.  Speaking  of  pears,  he  says  the  Keifer  bore 
heavily,  and  adhered  well  to  the  limbs  so  that  the  storms  did  not 
shake  them  off.  He  ripened  the  peal's  to  perfection  by  keeping  them 
in  a  dark,  cool  place.  This  variety  was  less  wormy  than  most  other 
kinds. 

A,  It  McKibbin.  of  Beavor,  considers  the  Champion  the  leading 
quince.  Keifer  was  the  only  pear  that  did  well  in  that  county.  Small 
fruits  did  well,  especially  strawberries,  but  prices  fell  below  the 
average. 

James  Van  Buskirk,  of  Berks,  has  had  great  success  with  Moore's 
Diamond  grape,  and  also  the  Eiirly  Mover,  but  says  the  Worden  and 
Niagara  are  still  the  leading  varieties  in  his  neighborhood.  The  Jessie 
strawberry  he  prefers  for  delicacy  of  flavor.  The  Bubach  is  a  fine 
shipper  and  the  Shnrpless  is  the  largest  berry.  More  progress  in 
fruit-growing  has  been  made  in  his  township  in  the  past  5  years  than 
in  the  20  years  prior  thereto.  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  is  one  of  the  nee 
presidents  of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  Society.         (~Oi~>oI(^ 
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Oliver  D,  Schock,  of  Berks,  writes:  "One  of  the  pecnllarities  of 
the  average  farmer  is  his  disregard  of  the  attention  that  is  due  the 
orchard.  One  of  the  most  general  complaints  of  the  farmer  is  a  lack 
of  apples,  and  in  several  cases  that  have  recently  come  under  the 
writer's  observation,  it  was  clearlj'  shown  that  the  failure  of  the 
apple  crop  in  the  orchards  referred  to  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  fer- 
tility. No  other  crop  could  have  survived  a  season  on  the  soil,  with- 
out the  application  of  maauie  or  fertilizers  in  some  form,  yet  the 
owner  could  not  comprehend  why  his  neighbor  should  have  realized 
such  a  large  crop,  while  his  own  trees,  of  the  same  age  and  varieties, 
fail  to  produce,  year  after  yeai'.  The  apple  tree  requires  plant  food, 
and  if  the  trees  are  not  properly  fed,  we  need  not  expect  that  they 
will  feed  us — at  least  not  for  any  long  term  of  years."  Mr.  Shock  had 
great  success  in  bagging  Niagara  grapes.  "Saw  none  better  at  auy 
fair  this  season.  Bunches  lai^e,  compact  and  fruit  better  in  davor 
than  in  former  years," 

B.  M.  Welles,  of  Bradford  county,  has  appended  s(Mne  strawberry 
notes  to  his  report.  In  speaking  o^  late  spring  frosts  kUling  blos- 
soms and  young  fruit,  he  says:  "lliough  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
strawberries  not  mulched  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  late  May  or 
early  June  frosts  than  those  that  are  mulched,  yet  I  have  not  seen  in 
print  any  allusion  to  the  fact  that  if  the  day  previous  to  a  frost  be 
cloudy  and  cold,  so  that  the  sun  has  no  opportunity  to  warm  the 
ground,  all  strawberries,  whether  mulched  or  not,  suffer  alike  from 
frost.  If  a  freeze  jjocura,  even  covering  the  plants  with  straw  does 
not  save  fruit  as  a  rule  from  freezing." 

Mr.  WeUes  also  writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  diseased  (or  blighted) 
strawberry  plants:  "For  six  or  ei^t  years  past,  in  my  borne  garden 
culture  upon  four  successive  patches,  the  plants  have  been  increasing- 
ly- injured  and  destroyed  without  my  being  able  as  yet  to  discover  the 
cause.  Usually  the  plants  showed  a  short  or  stunted  growth  and 
small  dried-up  fruit  Often  in  fully  grown  stalks  and  leaf,  the  latter 
have  ^own  uneven  and  sickly  coloring,  and  many  plants  have  died.  I 
have  frequently  examined  affected  plants  for  crown-borers  and  never 
discovered  the  work  of  but  one  in  a  single  plant  Neither  have  I  been 
able  to  find  any  aphidae  about  the  crowns  or  any  other  insects.  In 
making  new  plantings  I  have  made  them  upon  fresh  ground,  but 
used  mainly  plants  of  my  own  growing,  though  adding  some  new 
varieties.  The  latter  soon  showed — particularly  in  the  second  year 
and  after — the  same  dilGculty.  Is  there  a  fungous  disease  affecting 
strawberry  plants?  In  all  of  my  reading  about  strawberry  troubles 
I  have  seen  nothing  that  appears  to  show  any  such  trouble  as  has 
occurred  in  my  experience.  I  have  not  in  my  garden  burned  over  the 
ground  after  fruiting  each  year,  as  I  have  done  in  field  culture  when 
growing  for  market.  Is  the  described  trouble  caused  by  insects?" 
Ifr.  Welles  also  says:  "The  Parker  Earle  strawberry  in  my  exper- 
ience was  very  disappointing.  It  set  a  gi'eat  deal  of  fruit,  but  matured 
but  little  and  that  of  verv  ordinary  quality." 

J.  V.  Mancher,  of  Ojimbria,  writes:  "The  season  was  exceedingly 
dry  during  the  months  of  .Tune,  July  and  .\ugust,  and  as  a  conse- 
([uenoe  v^etation  suffered  severely.  Tomatoes  suffered  most,  the 
crop  being  an  entire  failure,  (owing  to  rot).  Apples  and  pears  were 
small  in  size  and  much  infected.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  were  small  and 
of  poor  quality,  excepting  quinces,"  DnjtizBdbvCiOOQlc 
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£dwiii  Bauer,  of  Carbon,  says:  "Jnd|^ng  from  the  exhibits  at  our 
fair,  we  are  second  to  no  county  in  fruit-growing,  taking  into  cod- 
sideratioQ  the  fact  that  we  have  a  small  and  principally  mining 
county." 

Prof.  George  C.  Butz,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stete  College,  Centre 
county,  writes:  "Jnst  recently  an  agent  from  York  county  appeared 
in  Centre  county,  to  organize  au  Osage  Orange  Hedge  Company,  and 
had  great  hopes  of  being  successful.  He  offers  to  plant  for  |1.00  per 
i-od  and  care  for  the  hedge  by  replanting  and  pruning  for  three  years. 
I  personally  believe  that  farmers  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  think 
these  fences  are  less  troublesome  than  ordinary  wooden  fences.  A 
very  contrlusive  experiment  upon  the  profltableneas  of  spraying  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  on  grai)es  troubled  with  mildew  was  conducted  under 
my  direction.  The  method  was  that  usually  recommended  in  bul- 
letina  Many  fine  old  specimens  of  trees  suffered  greatly  by  the  un- 
usual storms  from  August  to  October.  Old  vines  of  the  Japan  ivy 
(Ampelopsis  Veitchil)  were  torn  from  stone  walls,  where  they  have 
resisted  the  ordinary  storms  of  many  years.  A  tree  of  the  curly  wil- 
low (Salix  Babylonica  annularis)  attracted  attention  on  the  college 
campus  be«auBe  considerable  new  growth  showed  a  reversion  to  the 
original  type  with  straight,  slender  leaves." 

Henry  8.  Bupp,  of  Cumberiand  county,  observes:  "Taking  all  fmits 
together,  last  season  was  about  au  average  one,  both  for  yield  and 
prices.  The  only  short  crops  were  sweet  cherries  and  winter  apples. 
No  new  insects  or  diseases  in  any  of  the  fruits.  There  was  nothing 
done  to  enforce  the  peach  yellows  law.  Although  nearly  all  peach 
growers  know  about  it,  and  cut  the  trees  away  when  they  see  they 
are  affected  by  yellows.  There  are  no  large  orchards  in  this  imme- 
diate neighborhood." 

Gabriel  Hiester,  of  Dauphin,  writes:  "Hie  only  observation  I  have 
to  make  is  this.  I  think  by  spraying  my  orchards  and  vineyards  I 
add  at  the  very  least  ?1,000  to  the  receipts  of  my  farm — 45  acres  of 
which  are  planted  in  fruit,  and  only  about  20  acres  of  this  in  apples, 
pears  and  grapes,  which  are  the  only  crops  I  spray,  bo  that  I  would 
value  my  spraying  at  f50  per  acre.  This  is  not  mere  guess  work,  but 
a  careful  estimate  after  three  years'  observation  of  its  effects." 

E.  C.  Brinser,  of  Danphin  county,  writes:  "I  am  convinced  more 
and  more  that  high  tilth,  high  feeding  and  strict  attention  given  to 
fruit  growing  is  highly  necessary-.  We  need  to  study  the  wants  of 
plants  {and  consumers  as  well)  to  succeed.  It  seems  to  me  I  leam 
more  by  my  errors  than  by  my  success.  Every  season,  as  it  comes 
and  goes,  leaves  lasting  impressions,  and  perhaps  my  errors  would  fill 
the  latest  volume.  I  am,  however,  pleased  to  leam  that  I  can  grow 
as  fine  fruit  (of  such  varieties  as  I  have  grown)  as  any  that  I  have 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  State,  or  with  verj-  few  exceptions  at  least 
The  season  was  one  of  extremes;  very  cold  in  winter  that  many  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  suffered  much,  followed  by  great  drouth 
when  the  fruit  ripened.  Some  disease  (probably  anthracnose)  attacks 
our  Gref^  raspberries,  ao  that  a  bed  over  2  years  old  is  not  worth 
much.  (>omwell,  Ohio  and  Ililbom  seem  not  to  suffer  in  this  way. 
The  worst  enemy  in  insects  tliat  I  can't  fight  or  combat  is  the  gnib 
worm  in  the  strawberry  plot.  When  I  discover  his  presence  the  mis- 
chief is  done.    I  also  observe  that  there  is  more  feeling  or  inclination 
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amODg  the  people  to  engage  in  fruit  growing,  and  it  seems  ttie  more 
fruit  grown,  tlie  more  the  people  wanL" 

0.  A.  Randall  of  Forest  county,  says:  "Our  plums  are  nsually  in- 
jured by  a  small  &y,  which  causes  the  plum  to  drop  off  after  being 
Htung.  Were  it  not  for  that  we  could  depend  upon  a  good  crop  of 
plums  everj-  year.  One  farmer  had  liis  crop  entirely  destroyed  by  this 
Hy  and  die  curculio.  We  are  not  adi'ised  as  to  what  relation  the  lat- 
ter has  to  the  former,  if  any.  His  neighbors  on  adjoining  farms  had  a 
good  crop  by  the  use  of  air-slacked  lime  sprinkled  over  the  trees.  The 
same  experience  was  had  by  the  same  parties  with  the  grape  crop. 
We  ha\e  advised  the  spraying  of  trees  next  season,  and  think  it  will 
be  extensively  engaged  in  this  county." 

Secretary  E.  B.  Engle,  of  Franklin  county,  writes;  "A  canning  es- 
tablishment began  operations  here  this  season,  and  had  a  capacity  of 
about  1,000  bushels  per  day,  but  oftentimes  could  not  take  all  the 
fruit  that  was  olfered.  Taking  the  season  through,  I  am  informed 
that  those  who  were  stockholders  in  the  canning  factory,  and  whose 
fruit  took  precedence  there,  realized  better  average  prices  than  those 
who  shipped  their  fruit.  On  the  whole  the  season  has  been  dis- 
couraging to  peach  growers,  and  planting  will  be  checked  for  a  time." 

"I  want  to  add  a  kind  word,"  continues  Secretary  Engle,  "for  the 
Ben  Davis  apple,  which  as  a  regular  and  prolific  bearer,  a  good  keeper, 
and  a  general  purpose  apple  for  family  use  in  tliis  section  should 
stand  near  the  head  of  the  list.  I  consider  it  a  surer  and  a  heavier 
bearer  than  the  York  Imperial;  more  showy  and  handsomer  in  ap- 
pearance; as  good,  if  not  better  for  cooking;  and  about  as  good  a 
keeper.  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  promising  winter  apples  for  this 
section." 

C.  W,  Good,  of  Franklin,  says:  "Owing  to  the  money  returns  to 
(he  producers  of  horticultural  products,  which  are  below  the  remun- 
erative point,  often  below  the  cost  of  handling,  a  general  lethai^ 
prevails.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  while  the  fruit  growers'  pro- 
ducts sell  BO  low,  there  are  millions  of  people  all  over  our  broad  land, 
who  cannot  have  even  a  limited  supply.  In  the  future  it  will  not  be 
much  of  a  matter  in  our  Cumberland  valley  to  grow  fruit,  and  fine 
fruit,  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  quality.  Our  soil  so  varied  in  the 
different  localities,  and  our  beneficial  climate,  betoken  a  future  for 
the  fruit-growing  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  that  may  surprise  other 
localities.  But  the  growing  of  fi-uit  and  the  marketing  of  it  are  quite 
different  matters.  For  the  present  our  attention  should  rather  be  di- 
rected towards  getting  paid  for  the  fruits  that  our  present  growing 
trees  and  vines  may  produce  rather  than  to  the  increasing  of  the  num- 
ber of  trees  and  the  size  of  our  orchards.  I  doubt  if  there  is  another 
location  in  the  United  States  where  so  many  varieties  of  grapes  can 
be  grown  to  such  perfection  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Waynesboro." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Amberson,  of  Franklin  county,  writes:  "I  fniited  the 
Elberta  peach  for  the  first  time  this  season.  In  color  and  appearance 
it  is  No.  1;  size  medium,  but  uniform;  quality  superior  probably  to 
any  other;  flesh  firm." 

Hon.  Gcorce  W.  Owens,  of  Huntingdon  county,  observes:  "Other 
opinions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I  am  conilnced  that  Peach 
Yellows  is  caused  by  an  insect  working  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  which 
saps  its  vitality  and  produces  the  condition  of  decay  called  'Yellows.' 
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As  a  preventative,  make  the  soil  very  rich  in  potash  by  the  use  of 
Kainite,  wood  aalies,  coal  ashes,  etc.  Place  a  pinch  of  ashes  around 
the  collar  of  the  little  tree  as  soon  as  the  seedling  appears  above  the 
ground,  increasing  the  quantity  up  to  the  last  of  June.  Each  season 
do  the  same  from  April  1  to  the  last  of  June  in  increased  quantities; 
also  place  coal  ashes  in  abundance  around  the  tmnk.  In  order  to 
malie  the  coal  ashes  go  fartlier,  I  take  powder  cans  which  are  thrown 
out  at  the  stone  quarries;  take  out  the  ends  and  place  around  the 
tree  and  fill  with  coal  ashes." 

Hon,  Noah  Seanor,  of  Indiana  county,  writes:  "The  Yellows  in 
some  sections  have  entirely  destroyed  the  peach  trees.  When  I  found 
that  my  peach  trees  were  affected  I  destroyed  them  and  planted 
others  which  are  growing  finely,  and  thus  far  have  given  no  iodi- 
catiooa  of  the  Yellows,  The  rose  bugs  were  very  plenty  during  the 
past  season,  and  in  some  localities  they  almost  destroyed  the  rose 
bashes  and  the  grape  crop.  Worn  ont  rubber  shoes  when  burned  to 
create  a  smoke  to  drive  them  away  or  destroy  them,  appeared  where 
tried  to  be  as  successful  a  method  as  any  for  getting  rid  of  them.  The 
potato  beetles  were  not  so  numerous  this  year,  and  gave  the  farmers 
in  this  vicinity  very  little  trouble,  excepting  the  old-fashioned  black 
ones,  or  gray  ones  in  some  sectioTis,  were  very  numerous  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  damage." 

J.  E.  Jamison,  of  Juniata  county,  writes:  "Tlie  year  1803  now  past 
has  been  one  full  of  disappointment.  An  average  crop  of  fruit  that 
brought  in  very  little  in  return  for  our  labor.  Our  berries  and  all  of 
our  early  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  brought  fair  returns.  Peaches  and 
peans  sold  very  low,  in  many  instances  not  bringing  more  than  the 
freight  charges;  while  plums,  owing  to  a  short  crop,  sold  as  high  as 
|3  and  $3  per  bushel,  and  ready  sale  at  that.  But  owing  to  the  stag- 
nation in  all  our  public  works  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
from  an  unsettled ■  condition  of  our  government,  tens  of  thousands  of 
laboring  men  were  out  of  employment,  and  consequently  had  no 
money  to  bay  fruit.  One  estimate  for  Altoona  alone  says  had  times 
been  good,  and  men  been  working  full  time,  10,000  baskets  more 
peaches  would  have  found  ready  sale  at  fair  prices.  Another  thing 
that  my  observations  call  to  mind.  The  peach  growers  of  Juniata  and 
adjoining  counties,  to  be  successful,  must  raise  larger  fruit,  be  more 
particular  in  packing,  and  not  ship  so  many  culls.  Put  up  more 
evaporators  and  evaporate  the  small  fruit,  as  there  is  a  fair  market 
for  evaporated  fruit, 

A.  C.  Sisson,  of  Lackawanna,  says:  "We  have  a  new  seedling 
gooseberry  from  Catawissa,  Pa.,  that  out-ranks  all  other  sorts  thus 
far  in  yield,  quality  and  mildew-proof.     It  is  not  yet  named." 

Casper  Hiller,  of  Lancaster  county,  in  speaking  of  pear  blight  as 
having  apparently  died  out,  continues:  "Did  you  ever  hear  the  idea 
advanced  that  blight  runs  in  cycles?  The  late  Jacob  B.  Garber  be- 
lieved so  and  said  that  in  1822  the  pear  was  terribly  affected  and  up 
to  about  1S80  be  had  noticed  three  or  four  periods  of  blight  and  no 
blight.  In  the  early  80's  my  orchard  was  badly  affected,  Some  of 
the  trees  were  entirely  destroyed  and  others  partially.  Some  of  them 
made  new  sprouts  from  the  ground;  others  have  half-dead  trunks. 
There  has  been  no  blight  in  them  for  three  or  four  years,  and  they 
bear  very  good  fmit"  ,-  , 
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Henry  C.  Snavely,  of  LebaDOu,  ex-president  of  our  association, 
writes:  "A  di-ouglit  prevailed  during  the  ripening  of  the  strawberries 
which  cut  this  crop  short  and  affected  the  blacl;  caps,  but  I  never  liad 
a  finer  crop  of  Cuthberts  than  in  1893.  Of  the  thirty  varieties  of 
grapes  in  my  vineyard  all  did  well  with  few  exceptions.  Some  of  the 
Rogers'  hybrids  were  perfection;  so  were  the  Catawbas.  Some 
varieties  of  grapes,  notably  the  Rogers'  hybrids,  do  not  seem  to  make 
full  clusters  if  planted  by  themselves,  but  when  close  to  other  va- 
rieties, as  the  Concond,  Moore's,  Cottage  and  some  others,  it  aids  in 
pollenizing  and  full,  large  clusters  aie  the  result.  The  Brighton  may 
also  be  classed  witli  the  Roger's  in  this  respect  It  also  seems  to  me 
that  spraying  during  bloom,  especially  if  dry,  helps  pollenization. 
T^ere  was  very  little  black  rot  or  mildew.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  dry  weather.  The  eariier  peaches  were  caught  in  the  drought 
and  remained  small.  The  storm  in  tlie  latter  part  of  August  was 
quite  damaging  to  fruit  and  trees.  The  apples  also  suffered  lai^ely. 
The  plums  were  fine,  and  a  full  crop,  except  a  few  varieties.  Quinces 
were  abundant  and  fairly  good;  apples  a  short  crop  of  inferior  fruit. 
On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  stonns,  drought  and  the  panic,  the  season 
of  1893  proved  as  satisfactory,  or  more  so,  than  the  average." 

W.  B.  K.  Johnson,  of  Lehigh,  in  referring  to  new  varities,  writes: 
"It  is  rather  a  delicate  matter  to  say  anything  about  new  fruits,  as 
some  may  think  that  I  am  advertising  stock  for  siiie.  I  am,  however, 
testing  these  new  varities  to  determine  their  quality  and  productive- 
ness. During  the  past  season  a  new  raspberry  on  my  grounds  for- 
merly unnamed,  was,  through  the  Assistant  Nomologist  at  Washing- 
ton, given  the  name  of  "Ferndale,"  It  is  one-third  larger  in  fruit,  with 
smaller  seeds,  better,  flavored,  larger  canes  and  more  productive  than 
the  Gregg.  I  have  a  new  blackberry  (will  be  named  this  coming  sea- 
son), fully  as  large  as  the  Kittatinny,  with  less  core,  sweeter,  and  at 
least  two  weeks  earlier,  and  ten  days  earlier  than  any  variety  on  my 
grounds.  Lehigh  strawberry  is  holding  its  own,  Johnson  quince, 
very  favorable  reports  from  all  over  the  county,  Lehigh  Greening 
and  Kocher  apples  at  the  lead." 

Continuing,  on  another  subject,  Mr.  Johnson  says:  "The  ornamenta- 
tion of  grounds  oc  homes  is  decidedly  moving  forward.  Ten  years  ago 
we  would  hardly  have  dreamed  of  selling  plants  to  the  value  of  12 
to  fo  to  a  single  person,  while  now  it  is  common  to  sell  bills  amount- 
ing to  flO  to  $25.  It  is  not  unusual  to  sell  good,  large-sized  palms  at 
|25  to  |50  per  single  specimen.  Colleges,  seminaries,  and  city  schools 
are  having  their  grounds  laid  out  in  the  most  tasteful  manner,  and 
this  is  exerting  a  grand  influence  over  the  students  and  pupils." 

Peter  Reeder,  of  Lycoming,  writes:  "We  have  had  as  many  potato 
bugs  as  we  ever  had  since  they  made  their  appearance  here,  which 
was  about  twenty  years  ago.  Hiey  seem  to  be  everywhere.  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  exit.  We  have  had  about  all  the  de- 
structive insects  that  ever  infested  this  locality  in  previous  years." 

Hon.  R.  F.  Si'hwartz,  of  Monroe,  says:  "Unprecendented  drought 
in  July  and  .\ugu3t  has  injuriously  affected  the  crops  and  also  young 
small  fniit  plantations.  In  some  places  more  than  half  of  newly 
planted  respberries  and  strawberries  are  dead." 

John  P,  Fredd.  of  the  '^Walnut  Glen"  farm,  near  Pottatown  fMont- 
gomery  countv),  wHles:    ".Vs  this  is  a  dairv  section,  it  is  souiewliat 
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difficult  for  me  to  p^ve  much  informatioD  about  fruit  My  own  orchard 
is  about  the  larppst  in  this  township.  Moat  of  my  neighbors  are  en- 
gaged Id  the  milli  business.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  Globe 
pea«h  than  I  liad  two  years  ago.  They  did  well  for  me  this  year;  were 
very  large  and  showy.  I  sold  mine  for  $1.00  per  hasliet,  while  Craw- 
fords  would  only  bring  80  or  90  cents.  I  find  that  they  do  not  come 
into  bearing  as  soon  as  other  varieties  of  the  peach.  I  have  grown 
peaches  for  many  years  and  I  never  saw  the  fruit  so  perfect.  We 
could  hardly  And  an  imperfect  peach  in  five  baskets  full,  but  owing 
to  the  dry  weather  and  neglect  of  thinning  out  the  fruit,  the  peaches 
were  small  in  size. 

My  experience  in  bagging  grapes  was  very  unsatisfactory.  By 
bagging,  my  grapes  were  presented  from  ripening.  Some  of  them 
never  got  ripe  in  the  bags,  but  continued  in  a  green  state  until  frost. 
Those  that  I  did  not  bag  were  all  right  and  ripened  perfectly.  Prob- 
ably owing  to  the  dry  season,  injurious  insects  were  very  numerous. 
Plums  all  fell  off.  Apples  were  very  wormy.  We  will  have  to  spray 
our  trees  if  we  expect  to  grow  fruit  in  the  future.  I  think  there  is  an 
opening  for  a  live  man  to  take  up  spraying  trees  as  a  business;  to  go 
around  among  the  farmers  and  spray  tbeir  trees  at  so  much  a  tree. 
I  believe  it  would  pay  the  right  man.  The  codling  moth  and  curculio 
are  the  worst  insects  we  have  to  contend  with  among  our  fmit.  Tent 
caterpillars  were  very  few  in  number  during  the  past  season." 

W.  H.  Stout,  of  Schuylkill,  says:  "Owing  to  the  protracted  drought 
all  crops  suffered  and  insects  during  this  period  multiplied  rapidly. 
Fruit  and  other  trees  were  alive  with  aphides,  ejecting  "honey  dew" 
in  profusion,  so  that  the  foliage  looked  glazeri,  and  the  young  leaves 
curled  and  were  full  of  insects.  Curculio.  codling  moth  and  the  borer 
are  the  fruit  growers'  greatest  enemies.  I  had  some  few  specimens  of 
new  fruits,  but  considering  the  unfavorableness  of  the  season  defer 
opinion,  I  have  learned  that  Grimes'  Golden,  Northern  Spy,  Bald- 
win and  others  booked  as  winter  varieties  are  only  late  fall  apples  in 
this  locality.    We  need  more  good  keepera  like  York  Imperial." 

John  P.  Boyer,  of  Snyder,  observes:  "The  season  has  fully  con- 
vinced me  that  we  should  by  all  means  thin  out  our  peaches  after  the 
June  dwindling,  as  a  large  peach  is  better  flavored  and  one  basket 
will  put  as  much  money  in  the  grower's  pocket  as  three  baskets  of 
fruit  not  thinned,  taking  the  extra  freight  and  baskets  off.  Xo  ef- 
forts have  been  made  as  yet  to  enforce  the  Tellows  law,  which  I  tbink 
should  by  all  means  be  done,  as  Snyder,  Juniata  and  Perry  counties 
seero  to  have  become  a  regular  peach  belt.  More  interest  should  be 
taken  in  that  direction." 

S.  M.  Raker,  of  Tioga,  writes:  "The  season  of  1893  in  Tioga  county 
was  not  favorable.  Fruit  ripened  prematurely  in  most  cases  on  ac- 
count of  drought,  and  decayed  badly.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
spraying  by  small  growers.  Plums  are  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Curculio.  and  cherries  by  the  "black  knot;"  in  fact,  eternal  vig- 
ilence  is  the  price  of  raising  almost  any  kind  of  fruit  in  Tioga  county, 
on  account  of  the  destruction  caused  by  worms,  insects  and  fungus 
diseases." 

Dr.  Geoi^e  G.  Groff.  of  Union,  remarks:  "I  am  convinced  that 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces,  cherries,  grapes  and  all  small 
fruits  suited  to  the  climate,  can  be  grown  in  Union  county,  and  T  am 
3B-7-94  .-^  , 
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working  in  this  direction.  Care  is  needed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
trees,  and  in  watching  insects  and  diseases.  Apples  will  yield  |100 
per  acre;  peaches  from  flOO  to  |:iOO;  pears  as  high  as  ?500.  The 
drawbacli  is  the  time  required  to  grow  tte  trees,  I  think,  however, 
that  farmers  who  have  their  homes  paid  for  could  not  do  better  than 
plant  10  acres  with  fruit.  They  thus  will  increase  the  value  of  their 
estates.  The  scale  louse  is  among  my  pear  trees;  it  was  imported 
h-om  a  nursei^'.  The  'yellows'  is  also  among  my  peach  trees;  imported 
from  the  same  nursery.  I  feel  very  badly  toward  that  firm,  you  may 
be  sure." 

Pressly  Leech,  of  Washington  county,  says:  "I  never  saw  any 
larger  apple  bloom  than  we  had  last  season,  but  it  did  not  come  out 
until  after  the  leaves  were  oat,  and  we  never,  have  a  crop  of  apples 
when  that  is  the  case.  Peaches  in  some  localities  were  very  fine. 
Natural  peaches  were  as  large  as  budded  ones  and  equally  as  good, 
while  in  other  places,  only  a  few  miles  off,  they  were  just  as  inferior. 
The  black  knot  is  bad  on  the  plum  trees  with  us.  The  potato  crop 
was  a  small  one,  on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  Early  ones  did  best. 
I  never  saw  larger  or  better  cabbage.  The  turnip  crop  was  not  very 
large  but  good." 

iiieodore  Day,  of  Wayne  county,  writes:  "As  to  apples  there  was 
sufficient  bloom,  but  the  flowers  were  blasted  by  frosty  mornings  and 
east  winds.  August  storms  shook  all  fruit  from  many  trees.  On 
October  14th,  a  large  part  then  not  gathered  were  shaken  off.  They 
were  gathered  closer  than  ever,  so  that  hundreds  of  bushels  nsnally 
wasted  were  sold.  Yet  some  people  were  behind  hand  with  their 
work  and  lost  part  of  the  crop.  The  four-lined  leaf  bug,  described  by 
Cornell  Experiment  Station,  in  addition  to  list  of  plants  injured,  often 
checks  grewth  of  young  leaves,  damaging  grafts  and  young  trees. 
Some  grafts  which  I  set  last  spring  were  damaged  by  plant 
lice.  All  my  new  vanities  of  apple  grafts  set  for  some  years  past, 
failed  to  fruit  during  the  past  season.  Virginia  Albermarle  Pippin 
grafts  on  bearing  trees,  large  enough  to  bear  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  did  not  yield  a  single  apple  that  I  foiind. 
As  to  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces  and  cherries  these 
fruits  might  be  grown  much  better  by  getting  hardy,  productive 
and  early  varieties,  and  then  giving  them  proper  treatment." 

In  conclusion,  your  Chairman  would  state  that  he  has  endeavored 
to  bring  out  the  most  prominent  featun^  of  the  reports  forwarded  to 
hill.  Ay  members  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee  and  other  promi- 
nent horticulturists  and  fruit  growers,  and  has  presented  such  obser- 
vations as  were  deemed  fit  subjects  for  consideration  at  this  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Association.  Many  of  the  reports 
received  contained  no  general  remarks,  but  furnished  valuable  in- 
fonmation  in  regard  to  the  fniit  results  of  1803.  To  all  who  so  kindly 
assisted  and  gave  the  benefit  of  their  experiences,  your  Chairman 
would  return  his  sincere  thanks. 

Eespectfullv  submitted. 

CYRUS  FOX, 
Chairman  General  Fruit  Committee, 
Reading,  Pa..  January  16,  lSft4. 
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On  motion  report  waa  received  and  declared  open  for  general  dia- 
cussion.  After  a  recess  of  10  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mem- 
bers and  otliere  an  opportunity  to  pay  their  dues,  Mr.  Fox  presented 
a  list  of  55  names  with  check  for  |o5,  citizens  of  Reading  and  Berks 
county  who  had  paid  their  dues  for  1894.  He  stated  that  if  the  asso- 
ciation had  met  in  Reading  he  would  have  had  100  names.  He  stated 
that  on  January  7th  the  last  red  ftag  had  been  removed  and  the  city 
was  virtually  free  from  small  pox.  He  hoped  next  year  to  have  the 
meeting  at  Reading,  and  promised  a  cordial  reception  and  a  good 
attendance. 

Gieneral  Discussion. 

Mr.  Chase. — As  a  protection  against  late  spring  frosts,  soft  bricks 
soaked  in  kerosene,  and  lighted  at  night  in  different  sections  of 
orchards,  have  given  satisfactory  results.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  the  Cape  Cod  district,  Mass.,  with  encouraging  results.  I 
have  not  tried  it  in  Monroe  county  this  State  but  expect  to  do  so. 
Salmon  bricks  are  preferable  because  they  absorb  a  large  amount  of 
oil,  and  will  burn  several  hours.  In  reference  to  apples  being  blown 
oft  by  storms  in  August  last,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  hang- 
ing qualities  of  different  varieties,  and  it  behooves  us  to  take  this  into 
consideration  in  the  planting  of  orchards.  Don't  know  that  I  am 
prepared  to  name  any  special  varieties.  Of  pears.  Butter,  Anjou  and 
Idwrence  lost  more  by  storm  than  other  varieties. 

The  President  Has  Mr.  Pierce  of  Ohio  had  any  experience  in  this 
line? 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  have  not  but  I  want  to  give  the  bricks  and  kerosene 
a  trial.  I  think  they  should  be  lighted  early  in  the  evening  as  it 
often  gets  cold  before  midnight.  In  regard  to  varieties  of  apples  for 
Insisting  storms  the  members  from  your  own  State  would  know  bet- 
ter than  I  which  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Rush.  Smith's  Cider  hangs  better  during  the  storms  than  any 
variety  I  have. 

Mr.  Wooda    Dominie  also  hangs  well. 

Prof.  Heiges.  Young  trees  will  hold  their  fruit  better  than  old 
ones.  Another  point  to  bo  considered  is  the  stem.  Where  it  is  short 
the  fruit  will  fall  more  readily.  Select  and  plant  those  varieties  that 
have  long  stems. 

Mr.  Pierce.  We  might  go  still  further  and  recommend  varieties 
with  long  slender  branches.  Good,  healthy  apples,  free  from  Codling 
moth,  also  hang  better,  Rhode  Island  Greening  ought  to  be  picked  2 
or  3  weeks  before  other  winter  apples.  With  us  the  best  hanger  is 
Belmont.  It  is  small,  and  not  very  profitable.  Pecks  Pleaaint  also 
hangs  well. 

Mp.  Chase.  I  have  in  my  orchard  at  least  3  types  of  Baldwin.  One 
variety  looks  nearly  like  King,  but  not  so  large.  It  seems  to  be  differ- 
ent from  all  other  Baldwins.  It  shows  the  importance  of  getting 
cions  from  typical  benring  trees.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  suggests 
the  eariy  gathering  of  apples.  I  think  many  of  oiir  Pennsylvania 
friends  malie  the  mistake  of  letting  them  hang  too  long. 

Mr.  Engle,  The  blowing  down  of  fniit  by  storms  is  not  so  serious 
a  matter  nn  mi-rht  be  supposed.  When  trees  overhear,  the  fniit 
should  be  thinned  anil  nature  sometimes  comes  to  the  rescne  and 
thins  them  for  us.     We  had  some  experience  of  this  kind  the  ( 
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seasoD  in  our  orchard  in  York  coirnty.  Although  tlie  apples  were  re- 
ported nearly  all  blown  down,  when  we  came  to  pick  iey  were  fltill 
entirely  too  full,  Baldwin  and  York  Imperial  especially  were  over- 
loaded. 

It  shows  that  sometimcB  the  forces  of  nature,  while  they  seem 
destractive,  really  do  us  more  good  than  harm.  Although  Codling 
moth  and  curculio  are  great  drawbacks  to  fruit  calture;  without 
them  our  apple  and  plum  trees  would  often  be  allowed  to  overbear 
and  crops  became  a  drug  in  our  markets.  I  admit  that  the  best  plan 
is  to  destroy  the  insects  and  then  the  fruit  by  hand,  but  as  the  latter 
is  generally  neglected,  the  damage  done  by  insects  is  not  so  serious 
as  may  be  euppoeed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  regard  to  the  Baldwin  apple  there  seem  to  be 
Bt-veral  different  types  in  cultivation  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  three 
different  kinds  in  our  orchard.  We  have  "Tufts  Baldwin,"  a  bastard 
Baldwin,  and  the  r^ular  Baldwin. 

Prof,  Butz.  As  going  to  particular  trees  for  cions,  it  is  generally 
not  considered  of  much  importance.  In  other  lines  we  must  go  to  in- 
dividual and  not  to  general  types,  but  the  same  is  true  of  fruit  trees 
if  we  wish  to  make  progresB. 

In  selecting  pansies  for  seed  for  instance,  we  go  to  those  with 
finest  bloom.  Variation  in  the  individuals  of  a  variety  is  often  very 
pronounced,  and  too  often  neglected  to  die  wilii  the  plant  bearing  it. 
An  indiridual  having  special  merit  should  always  be  chosen  to  propa- 
gate from.  The  fanner  who  makes  a  business  of  growing  timottiy 
seed,  may  help  himself  by  selecting  timothy  jdants  with  the  longest 
heads,  and  in  time  increase  the  yield  of  seed  per  acre.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  every  department  of  vegetable  life. 

In  reference  to  the  work  of  Codling  moth,  we  carried  on  some  ex- 
periments at  the  college,  and  weighed  those  apples  that  were  from 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees,  and  found  tiiem  usually  larger  and  finer 
from  the  sprayed  trees,  and  the  total  crop  of  first  class  apples  was 
heaviest  from  these  same  trees. 

Mr.  Pierce.  The  riper  the  apple  the  earlier  it  will  (all,  and  Codling 
moth  hastens  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Hiester.  Professor  Heiges  says  thflt  young  trees  hold  their 
fruit  better  than  old  ones.  If,  therefore,  trees  are  kept  thrifty  and  in 
growing  condition  v,-vth  proper  manures  and  cultivation,  and  the 
foliage  is  kept  healtliy  with  Bordeaux  mixtune,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  trouble  with  falling  fruit.  If  we  can  keep  the  leaves  rich  and 
green  the  fniit  will  be  much  more  perfect.  If  the  foliage  falls,  the 
apples  will  also  come  down. 

Mr.  Brinser.  I  find  a  number  of  conflicting  reports  from  different 
members  of  general  Fruit  Committee.  Is  it  possible  that  fruit  varies 
so  much,  or  that  they  do  not  have  the  varieties  they  believe  they 
have.  We  know  that  mistakes  occur,  and  I  myself  have  frequently 
been  deceived,  and  when  varieties  fruited  they  were  not  what  I 
wanted.  If  I  had  not  known  the  fruit  I  would  have  condemned  the 
Erie  blackberry  which  some  report  small  and  worthless,  while  with 
me  it  is  one  of  the  la^jest  and  best  blackberries. 

Mr,  Engle.  The  same  question  has  frequently  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  think  the  variations  in  fruits  are  caused  chiefly  by  different  soils 
and  different  methods  of  culture.    In  reference  to  apples,  we  have  not. 
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like  some  other  States,  varieties  that  do  well  evrywhere.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  here  one  apple  that  can  be  recommended  (or  general 
cultivation.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  that  has  not  one  or  more 
local  varieties  of  merit.  For  many  years  we  went  to  New  York  for 
Xoi-thern  Spy,  Ualdwin,  Ui^eening,  etc.,  and  if  we  had  years  ago  tested 
some  of  our  local  varieties  in  difEerent  sections  of  the  State,  we 
would,  in  my  opinion,  now  have  a  number  of  good  varieties  adapted  to 
general  cultivation.  We  have  now  on  extiibition  here  "Nottingham 
Brown,"  a  native  of  this  State,  exhibited  by  Sir.  Bartram,  which 
ought  to  be  tried  in  every  section  of  the  State.  It  ia  fine,  and  I  be- 
lieve would  pEove  valuable  for  general  cultivation. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  admit  that  in  many  instances  varieties  are  not  true 
•  to  name,  but  much  is  also  owing  to  soil  and  culture.  Wachusett 
blackberry,  condemned  by  some,  has  proven  valuable  under  high 
culture.  As  to  apples,  I  would  not  cultivate  those  that  do  well  in 
Afaine  or  New  York,  but  those  that  have  originated  in  my  own  coun- 
ty. We  have  there  the  Lehigh  Greening,  tlie  origin  of  wMch  I  do 
not  icnow,  but.it  is  to-day  the  best  apple  in  Lehigh  county.  The 
Northern  Spy,  though  an  excellent  variety,  Is  not  a  winter  a[^le  with 
us,  and  if  grown  on  a  southern  slope  it  may  be  called  a  fall  variety. 

Mr.  Chase.  A  few  years  ago,  in  trying,  at  the  request  of  this  so- 
ciety, to  prepare  a  list  of  winter  apples  for  this  State,  it  was  a  revel- 
ation to  me  that  so  many  persons  recommended  Baldwin  as  a  winter 
vai*iety.  I  know  of  one  nursery  firm  that  has  tried  to  send  out  and 
introduce  western  apples,  that  promise  well  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  State,  but  are  not  entirely  satisfactoi-y.  In  my  opinion 
we  must  look  to  the  south-western  section  of  the  United  States,  to 
Arkansas,  for  a  race  of  apples  that  will  do  well  in  Tennsylvania.  I 
hope  in  a  few  years,  the  chairman  of  General  Fruit  Committee  may 
be  able  to  arrange  his  report  in  zones  or  belts,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
recommend  varieties  adopted  to  difEerent  sections. 

Mr.  Moon.  I  am  only  sorrj-  our  treasury  will  not  permit  giving 
Mr,  Fox  a  farm  to  test  fruits  for  the  benefit  of  our  horticulturists. 

Mr.  Fox.  There  is  one  thing  about  varieties  not  being  true  to 
name.  Experience  shows  that  soil,  location  and  culture  are  every- 
thing, and  I  can  say  for  Mr.  Brinser  that  he  gives  thorough  cultivation 
and  lias  one  of  the  best  fruit  farms  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Sutton  is 
another  of  our  thorough  cultivators  and  successful  fruit  growers,  but 
Erie  blackberry  does  not  do  well  with  him.  So  with  many  varieties 
of  grapes,  they  do  much  better  in  some  localities  than  in  others. 

Mr.  Engle.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  Erie  blackberry  and 
Lawton,  are  identical.    Is  such  the  case? 

Mr.  Pierce.  They  are  not  I  «riginated  the  Erie  and  sent  out  the 
original  stock.  I  never  sold  any  since  its  introduction  12  years  ago, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  was  offered  for  sale  until  3  years  ago.  Am  satis- 
fled  that  many  spurious  Erie's  have  been  sent  out. 

Judge  Stitzel.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  minds  that  soil,  location, 
and  cultivation  have  a  marked  infiuence  on  the  growth  and  quality  of 
fruit.  In  the  West  I  have  seen  instances  where  the  character  and 
quality  were  entirely  changed,  in  fact  i-arieties  familiar  to  us  here 
could  scarcely  be  recognized. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  questions  for  discussion  before  this  so- 
ciety was  whether  the  tree  agent  should  be  encouraged,  r  Then*, w^s 
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some  argument,  pro.  and  con.,  but  the  conclusion  was  that  he  did 
muL'h  good  and  should  be  encouraged.  If  not  induced  to  plant  bf 
the  agent,  many  would  never  do  so.  While  some,  no  doubt,  are  un- 
principled and  dishonest,  they  are  often  censured  when  they  do  not 
deserve  it 

Mr.  Bartram.  While  much  is  due  to  culture,  there  is  more  in  the 
soil  thaa  anj-thing  else.  For  instance,  the  Agricultarist  strawberry 
did  well  with  a  neighbor  but  not  with  me.  Seckel  pears  do  well  in 
some  sections,  but  witb  me  they  are  not  a  success. 

Mr.  Longsdorf.  How  many  varieties  of  first-class  winter  apples 
have  we  now  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Fox.  The  list  is  very  short,  probably  not  oven  halfdozen  varie- 
ties. About  18S6  a  fruit  list  was  published  and  among  the  winter 
varieties  were  such  as  Spy,  Baldwin  and  Greening,  but  they*  are  not 
really  winter  apples.  The  Lehigh  Greening,  however,  is  known  as  a 
winter  variety.  Fallawater  is  also  a  good  keeper  and  I  know  a  party 
who  has  planted  200  trees. 

Mr.  Scherer.  I  would  say  there  is  but  one  variety  of  winter  apple, 
and  that  is  Fallawater.  So  far  as  my  observation  go^  a  wind  break 
is  of  more  importance  than  any  long  or  short  stems.  Where  my  trees 
are  protected  by  wind  breaks  I  can  raise  FaUawaters  to  perfection. 
We  use  Yellow  Locust  for  wind  breaks  and  the  fruit  hangs  well  until 
ready  to  pick. 

Judge  Htitzel.  I  must  say  another  word  for  Fallawater.  It  keeps 
better  in  cold  storage  than  any  other  variety.  We  have  kept  them 
over  the  second  winter  after  picking.  We  also  have  in  Berks  county 
"Bare"  and  Krauser,"  two  varieties  that  keep  all  winter  in  an  ordin- 
ary cellar.  Both  are  considered  valuable  varieties.  Some  of  the 
"Bare"  apples  were  sent  to  Charles  Downing  some  years  ago  and  he 
was  much  pleased  with,  and  asked  many  questions  about  them. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Bare  is  sometimes  called  "Dennis."  Have  it  on  my 
list  under  both  names,  and  it  is  a  good  apple.  If  an  apple  keep  until 
Mar*h  I  would  call  it  a  good  winter  variety.  I  have  some  other  Penn- 
sylvania varieties  that  will  keep  and  are  not  in  our  catalogues.  Le- 
high Greening  has  a  small  core,  yellow  out  and  inside  and  can  foe 
used  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Longsdorf.  When  I  inquired  how  many  first  class  winter  apples 
we  have  in  I'ennsylvania  I  did  not  mean  varieties  that  could  be  kept 
by  cold  storage,  but  that  could  be  kept  in  the  ordinaiy  way  until 
June.  York  Imperial  is  a  good  keeper  and  sure  bearer,  but  is  not  of 
first  quality  and  scalds  foadly.  It  seems  to  me  tha*^  by  hybridizing 
or  cross-fertilization  we  should  be  able  to  produce  a  race  of  long  keep- 
ing apples  adapted  to  our  State  and  climate.  We  have  experimented 
with  strawberries,  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  have  produced  very 
desirable  fruits  of  first  quality,  and  the  same  is  possible  with  apples. 

Mr,  Woods.  I  see  upon  the  table  some  very  fine  Lancaster  Green- 
ings. I  would  mquire  of  Mr,  Heister  whether  they  can  be  grown  here 
as  fine  as  those. 

Mr.  Heister.  Lancaster  Greening  with  me  is  too  good  a  keeper,  I 
can't  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  not  handsome,  and  hard  to  sell,  I*  is  liable 
to  drop  its  foliage  in  July  while  the  fniit  will  hang  on  but  remain 
small  and  of  inferior  quality.  If  we  can  destroy  the  fungus  or  blight 
that  destroys  the  foliage  we  ane  all  right.    Our  climate  seems  to  pro- 
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duce  fun^s  diseases  readily  and  if  by  spraying  we  can  get  rid  of  that 
we  can  grow  apples  successfully.  We  had  better  try  to  do  that  than 
to  attempt  to  introduce  so  many  new  varieties. 

Mr.  Fox.  One  reason  why  more  has  not  been  done  in  the  way  of 
experimenting  with  apples  is  the  long  time  it  requires  to  fruit  and 
test  them.  With  berries  it  is  not  so.  Whoever  introduces  good  win- 
ter apples  in  Tennsylvania  will  be  a  public  benefactor.  In  Berks 
county  we  have  no  more  valuable  varieties  than  Krauser  and  Kiem, 
which  originated  there;  or  Fallawater,  which  originated  in  an  ad- 
joining county. 

In  Centre  county  they  have  a  variety  called  "Mann,"  which  is  very 
popular. 

Mr.  Woods.  I  hope  some  one  will  naifie  the  apple  exhibited  by 
the  secretary  under  the  name  of  Ben  Davis.  It  seems  different  from 
that  variety  as  usually  exhibited,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

The  Secretary.  That  is  the  apple  to  which  I  referred  in  my  report 
to  Chairman  Fox,  and  which  I  recommended  as  a  good  keeper,  a  reg- 
ular, and  prolific  bearer,  and  most  valuable  general  purpose  apple  for 
family  use.  Last  winter  I  exhibited  it  here  for  a  name,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  .^VU  joined  in  naming  it  Ben 
Daris.  This  winter,  when  exhibited  side  by  side  with  other  speci- 
mens, its  identity  is  uncertain.  For  the  latitude  in  which  I  live  it  is 
certainly  a  valuable  variety  no  matter  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Giood.  We  have  in  our  neighborhood  in  Franklin  county  a 
chance  seedling  which  keeps  until  September.  It  is  conical  in  shape, 
not  first  quality,  but  excellent  for  cooking.  It  is  called  "Mentzer"  or 
"Snowberger," 

Mr.  Engle.  As  to  testing  new  seedling  apples  the  time  need  not 
necessarily  be  long.  If  we  get  good  cions  from  one  year  old  seedlings, 
and  graft  them  on  bearing  trees  they  will  fruit  in  3  or  1  years. 

As  to  the  Fallawater,  I  never  heard  it  claimed  as  a  winter  apple. 
Mr-  Sherer's  fine,  long  keeping  Falla waters  must  be  due  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  wind  break  protection  to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  Smeych.  The  Fallawater  is  a  good  keeper  if  well  cared  for. 

Mr.  Sherer.  If  anyone  here  thinks  Falawater  is  not  a  good  keeper, 
I  will  show  him  some  kept  over  the  season  it  he  will  come  to  our  Fair 
next  fall. 

Judge  Stitzel,  chairman  of  committee,  submitted  the  following  nom- 
inations: 

President. 
W.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville. 

Vice  Presidents. 
HOWARD  A.  CHASE,  Philadelphia. 
H.  M.  ENGLE,  Marietta. 
J.  E.  JAMISON,  Swales. 

Recording  Secretary. 
E.  B.  ENGLE,  Waynesboro. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
W.  P.  BRINTON,  Christiana.  „ 
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Treasurer. 
J.  HIBBEBD  BAETEAM,  Milltown. 

Librarian. 
THOS.  J.  EDGE,  Harrisbui^. 

Mr.  Moon.  While  1  wish  to  shirk  no  duty  that  may  be  imposed  upon 
me  by  this  society,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  a  third  term. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  Mr.  Fox  was  authorized  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  association  for  the  aforenamed  candidates  who 
were  declared  duly  elected 

Tbe  President  appointed, 

The  President  appointed  J.  C.  Hepler,  Prof.  George  C.  Butz  and  D. 
D.  Herr,  a  committee  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  fruit  and  other 
exhibits  on  the  tables  of  the  association. 

Adjourned. 


EVENraG  SESSION. 

After  being  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  before  the  reg- 
ular order  of  business  was  taken  up.  Prof.  Heiges  and  Mr.  Fox  made 
brief  verbal  reports,  as  delegates  from  this  association  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  January,  '93.  They  reported 
all  delegates  preseirt  except  Mr.  Thomas,  and  that  the  meeting,  was 
one  of  the  beat  and  most  pleasant  they  had  ever  attended.  Some  verj- 
interesting  discussions  were  brought  out,  in  which  all  were  invited 
to  take  part. 

In  explanation  of  the  absence  of  Prof.  M.  B.  Waite,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  secretary  made  a  brief 
statement  and  read  the  following  letters  from  Secretary  Morton.  The 
conditons  referred  to  at  the  close  of  his  letter  of  January  6,  1894, 
under  which  specialists  would  be  permitted  to  attend  meetings  of 
this  kind,  were  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  by  the  secretary  of  this  asso- 
ciation, tliat  possibly  our  executive  committee  would  agree  to  pay 
Mr.  Walte's  expenses. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

OflBce  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  2C,  1893. 
Mr,  E.  B.  Engle,  Secretary,  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Waynesboro,  Pennasylvania: 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  25th  instant  is  at  hand,  desiring  that  Mr. 
M.  B.  Waite,  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  this  Depart- 
ment, be  granted  permission  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  your 
Association  the  l(!tb  and  17th  of  January,  1894,  to  address  you  on 
said  topic. 

At  the  present  time,  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  complying  with 
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yonr  request  Id  the  interest  of  economy,  which  is  80  necessary  at 
this  time,  I  am  cutting  down  the  expenses  of  this  Department  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  I  find  that  the  travelinj^  expenses  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Department  detailed  for  platform  purposes,  is  a 
very  eonsiderahle  item.  Such  expenditures  are  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  appropriations,  and  it  is  only  hy  indirection  that  they 
can  be  justified.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  good  adminis- 
tration will  justify  me  in  declining,  except  in  some  extraordinary 
emergency,  for  the  present  all  such  applications.  The  Department  is 
not  a  lecture  bureau,  aud  there  is  no  money  appropriated  for  a  lec- 
turer. 

I  have  authorized  Prof.  Heiges  to  be  present  at  your  meeting,  but 
it  was  done  lai^rely  on  the  ground  that  he  had  already  been  posted  be- 
fore he  was  appointed. 

Yours  tmlv, 

J.  STERLIXG  MORTOJr, 
Secretary, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  6,  1894. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Engle,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Association, 
Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania: 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  January  5.  relative  to  sending  Mr.  Waite 
to  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  yonr  Society,  is  at  hand  and  has  re- 
ceived my  careful  consideration.    I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  send 
the  gentleman,  but  if  this  request  is  granted  there  is  no  reason  why 
others  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  should  not  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.    It  would  be  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  jjrant  all  such  requests,  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  justice 
can  be  done  only  by  refusing  all.    T  may  say,  however,  that  in  case 
there  is  no  interference  with  the  regular  work  of  the  Deparcment 
specialists  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  attending  such  meetings  as 
your  own,  providing  such  attendance  does  not  consume  too  much  time 
and  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the  societies  demanding  the  services. 
Beapectfullv. 

J.  STERLING  MORTON, 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary.  It  is  but  due  Secretary  Morton  to  state  that  what- 
ever of  disappointment  pertains  to  Prof.  Waite's  absence,  is  attribut- 
able primarily  to  my  assuming  the  responsibility  of  announcing  him 
on  our  programme  before  permission  for  his  leave  of  absence  was 
secured.  I  am  free  to  say  however  that  in  view  of  the  precedents  we 
had  had  in  previous  years.  I  felt  certain  of  securing  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Before  reading  his  annual  addresa  President  Moon  stated  that  Mr. 
Fox  in  his  paper  "Why  Pennsylvania  fruits  were  not  seen  at  the 
World's  Fair."  would  review  the  work  of  the  World's  Fair  committee, 
and  his  paper  would  be  submitted  as  the  reiwrt  of  said  committee. 
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AKSUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

"GJentleraen  and  Fellow -raembera  of  the  State  Horticultural  Aseo- 
elation."  The  Scotcli  poet  gave  tlie  world  a  very  expressive  stanza 
when  he  wrote  "The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  oft  times  gang 
aglee,"  equally  true  of  organizations  as  of  individuals.  When  this  as- 
sociation assembled  in  this  city  one  year  ago  we  adjourned  to  meet 
this  year  in  Reading  aod  accept  the  cordial  invitation  of  our  Berks 
county  members  to  once  more  visit  their  Capital  City,  renew  our  for- 
mer acquaintances  and  enjoy  again  the  hearty  welcome  for,  which  the 
city  and  county  are  proverbial.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
circumstances  over  wliich  they  had  no  control  admitted  an  unbidden 
and  unwelcome  guest  to  their  city  whose  presence  was  objectionable 
and  sufficient  in  the  minds  of  many  members  to  justify  the  exe«utive 
committee  in  holding  our  meeting  elsewhere  this  year.  Our  Berks 
county  friends  while  believing  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm  realized 
that  many  members  would  not  attend  if  held  in  Heading  and  very 
wisely  we  believe  waived  their  claim  to  this  year's  meeting,  if  we 
would  come  to  Reading  next  year.  They  recommended  Harrisburg 
as  a  compromise  with  which  the  executive  committee  united,  hence 
the  change.  We  trust  the  association  may  approve  of  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  thus  meeting  an  emergency  (or  which  there  did  not 
appear  any  rule  or  precedent,  and  will  also  grant  our  Berks  county 
members  request,  to  go  to  Beading  next  year.  There  have  been  times 
when  this  association  could  not  get  a  full  attendance  or  be  sure  of  a 
successful  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  but  we  believe  and  hope  those  days 
are  past.  The  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of  last  year  is  fresh 
in  our  memory,  and  we  can  but  hope  this  year's  may  he  equally  en- 
tertaining and  instructive.  What  are  the  objects  of  these  annual 
gatherings,  some  may  query,  are  they  not  for  those  engaged  in  horti- 
cultural pursuits  to  meet  together  and  compare  experiences  and  Re- 
sults and  in  this  way  acquire  knowledge  both  as  to  what  to  grow  and 
iiow  to  grow,  of  necessity  there  may  be  a  sameness  and  many  of  the 
reports  and  experiences  as  related  from  year  to  year  differing  only 
with  the  seasons.  But  may  we  not  be  benefited  by  hearing  of  these 
experiences?  Some  of  us  who  have  attended  these  meetings  for  years 
recall  when  spraying  was  a  practice  almost  unknown  and  but  sel- 
dom indulged  in.  Now,  nearly  all  successful  fruit  growers  spray,  and 
yet  there  are  certain  queries  on  this  topic  not  yet  definitely  settled 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  notably  as  to  what  fruits  are  bentflted 
and  what  are  injured  by  sprayiog.  It  is  claimed  by  authorities  that 
we  are  bound  to  respect  that  spraying  a  peach  orchard  does  more 
harm  than  good  while  as  regards  apples  and  pears,  the  Doctors  seem 
more  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  spraying. 

Nearly  all  hoi^icultu  lists  and  fruit  growers  are  experimenters  as 
well  as  elose  observers  of  cause  and  effect,  consequently  these  an- 
nual gatherings  afford  an  opportunity  of  learning  by  the  experiences 
of  others,  as  well  as  contributing  our  individual  share  to  the  general 
fund.  WTiile  we  may  not  be  able  to  leam  any  cure  or  preventive  for 
the  tornadoes  such  as  swept  over  many  orchards  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania the  past  summer  and  blew  down  laqie  numbers  of  trees  which 
bad  to  be  straightened  at  considerable  expense  only  to  be  blown  in 
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on  opposite  direction  a  week  or  two  later,  yet  we  may  learn  or,  be- 
come 80  thoroD);hly  educated  in  the  art  of  trimming  and  pruning  tUat 
we  will  not  have  our  orchards  so  top  heavy  as  to  be  caught  by  these 
uncontrollable  elements  as  well  as  so  relieved  fr<om  unnecessary  wood 
as  to  secure  the  very  bt-st  fruit  results  as  regards  size  and  quality. 

The  field  of  Horticulture  is  an  extended  one  and  includes  all  our 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  omaniencal  as  well  as  practical  come  within 
its  scope.  It  cannot  but  be  a  cause  of  pleasure  to  members  of  this 
association  to  note  the  advancement  in  a  horticultural  way  that  has 
been  made  within  a  decade  or  more  in  our  own  State  as  well  as  else- 
where, especially  near  large  cities  where  an  increased  interest  is 
shown  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  both  for  home  use  and  market  by 
many  of  those  known  as  our  well  to  do  farmers  who  have  found  fruit 
culture  much  more  profitable  than  raising  wheat  at  present  prices. 
Many  of  these  commenced  in  a  small  way,  but  becoming  interested  in- 
creased their  orchards  and  enlarged  their  plantings  of  small  fruits 
until  they  have  become  enthusiastic  horticulturists  who  may  not 
expect  to  become  millionaires,  but  who  have  abundant  reasons  to  be 
thankful  they  have  launched  into  this  new  field,  especially  in  times 
like  these  when  those  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial industries  are  unable  to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and 
families  or  to  continue  their  business  and  give  employment  to  those 
who  have  heretofore  been  dependent  upon  them,  such  as  these  now 
look  with  envy  upon  the  prosperous  fruit  grower  and  tiller  of  the 
soil  who,  though  he  may  not  handle  as  much  money,  is  spared  many 
of  the  perplexities  and  losses  incident  to  those  engaged  in  larger  en- 
terprises, which  in  times  like  the  present,  are  subject  to  fluctuating 
values,  limited  demands  and  future  uncertainty.  Let  us  therefore  re- 
member there  are  many  others  whose  business  has  suffered  much 
greater  depression  than  ours. 

The  demand  for  strictly  first  class  fruit  seems  to  be  unlimited, 
while  much  that  cannot  be  so  classed  finds  sale  at  prices  that  are  re- 
munerative. I  will  cite  one  instance,  the  Kieffer  pear,  that  emblem 
of  beauty  and  embodiment  of  uncertainty,  in  a  pear  which  grows 
with  the  luxuriance  of  a  willow  and  possesses  the  productiveness  of 
the  crab.  The  demand  for  the  crop  of  Kieffers  grown  in  the  Eastern 
portion  of  this  State  the  past  season  has  been  so  great  that  not  only 
first  and  second  grade  fruit  brought  remunerative  returns,  but  even 
the  thirds  were  sold  at  prices  thSt  materially  increased  the  net  re- 
sults. 

The  uninitiated  may  think  fruit  growing  la  simple  as  A.  B.  C, 
and  that  no  knowledge  is  necessary  to  succeed.  Experience  proves 
that  the  old  gentleman's  assertion  that  no  brains  were  necessary  to 
make  a  farmer  is  equally  false,  as  applied  to  fniit  growing.  There 
are  many  trials  and  tribulations  incident  to  those  who  start  on  the 
Royal  road  to  success  and  fortune  in  fruit  raising. 

The  adaptability  of  soil  is  one  of  the  flrat  and  most  serious  ques- 
tions to  be  considered  and  even  the  experienced  are  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived, ns  a  rule  avoid  damp,  clayey  soil,  also  one  that  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  drought.  Fertilizing  is  an  essential  requisite  and  should 
be  done  without  stint.    Different  crops  require  special  applications. 
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The  varietieg  one  should  plant  is  a  very  important  question  and  one 
particularly  calculated  to  puzzle  the  inexperienced. 

The  country  is  abundantly  supplied  with  a  multiplicity  of  cat- 
alogues naming,  describing  and  illustrating  the  very  choicest  fmits 
of  the  very  latest  introduction,  giving  glowing  testimonials  and  state- 
ments of  great  and  marvelous  productiveness.  These  assertions  are 
generally  vouched  for  by  many  who  have  seen  or  tasted,  so  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  question  for  one  moment  their  truthfulness. 
The  prices  of  these  newly  discovered  acquisitions  are  of  course  only 
in  keeping  with  the  superiority  of  the  new  over  the  old,  and  as  the 
introducer  would  have  us  believe  not  at  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
increased  yield  that  may  be  expected  from  these  novelties.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  mode  of  obtaining  information  and  knowledge  as  to  what 
to  plant  our  novice  will  doubtless  be  called  upon  by  the  representa- 
tives of  one  or  more  nnraerieswho  will  supplement  the  descriptions 
of  his  new  fniits  with  beautifully  executfsi  pictures  of  the  same 
drawn  from  life  and  colored  true  to  nature,  or  it  may  be  he  will  have 
a  number  of  glass  jars,  (especially  if  he  comes  from  Ohio),  with  suf- 
flcient  magnifying  power  to  present  the  very  fniit  itself  of  natural 
size,  carefully  preserved  in  alcohol  and  in  fact  sufficiently  tempting 
to  cause  ones  mouth  to  water  to  test  the  quality  before  ordering.  This 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  learning  of  the  merits  of  various  novel- 
ties has  thus  far  cost  but  little,  but  the  next  step  must  be  the  de- 
ciding one  possibly  between  suocess  and  failure.  For  the  decision 
as  to  what  to  buy  is  an  important  one  and  from  whom  to  buy  is  also 
important,  for  there  are  many  honorable  and  reliable  firms  who  do 
business  by  the  distribution  of  eatalogupa  and  thus  deal  direct  with 
the  purchaser  through  the  mails  as  well  as  miiny  equally  reliable 
who  ane  doing  business  through  their  traveling  salesmen.  So  that 
whichever  way  yon  may  place  your  order,  try  to  buy  from  reliable  nur- 
series and  as  a  rule  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  yo>ir  leading  varieties 
by  the  experiences  of  successful  fruit  growers  in  your  locality  and 
then  add  a  liberal  assortment  of  well  selected'novelties.  These'will'add 
much  to  the  interest  in  watching  their  results  and  if  some  do  not  suc- 
ceed as  they  are  represented  to  do,  don't  be  discouraged,  comfort 
yourself  with  the  belief  that  either  yonr  soil  or  climate  may  not  be 
entirely  adapted  to  them.  I>on't  (?)  for  one  moment  think  the  man 
who  sold  them  to  yon.  told  yon  anything  but  the  tmth.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  grade  of  nursery  stock  between  that  of  first  quality  and 
even  second  grade  is  very  striking,  both  the  slae  of  the  top,  and  num- 
ber and  quality  of  roots  are  quits  perceptible.  But  those  who  havp 
selected  wisely  and  secured  the  best  are  well  started  on  the  road  to 
successful  fmit  culturte.  especially  if  they  have  hiui  their  ground  oar- 
fnlly  prepared  and  planted  their  stock  as  soon  as  it  was  received. 

'Sow  Ihoronirh,  clean,  cultivation,  careful  observation  for  insect 
pests  and  a  judicious  use  of  the  pruning  hook,  shears  or  Icnife  are 
likely  to  ereatly  facilitate  the  good  results  for  which  the  attempt  has 
been  made.  As  one  becomes  more  and  more  interested  in  fmit  rais- 
ing, much  is  gained  bv  experience  and  observation. 

And  thiiH  nrobabilities  of  sncceas  increase  and  our  novice  becomes 
a  full  fledged  horticulturist  whose  name  will  soon  be  fonnd  enrolled 
as  n  member  of  th's  or  somp  other  horMcultnrnl  asworiatinn   where 
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he  will  be  ao  attentive  liBtener  or  inatructive  speaker..  May  the  Dum- 
ber increase  and  thuB  enlarge  our  memberBhip  and  odi-  sphere  of  nse- 
fulness. 

The  Columbian  year  upon  which  we  had  just  entered  when  we  last 
met  has  become  an  era  of  the  past  and  with  it  the  World's  Oolumbiaii 
Exposition  has  had  its  day  and  been  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  extensive  displays  of  the  works  and  inventiona  of 
man  that  were  ever  grouped  in  one  exhibition.  Thousands  from  the 
Keystone  State  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  our  beautiful  State  building 
and  felt  proud  of  its  architecture,  construction  and  convenience  and 
were  well  pleased  that  this  money  had  been  thus  wisely  expended. 
Many  States,  notably  those  of  South  and  West  made  magniUcent 
exhibits  of  fruit  in  their  State  buildings  which  were  greatly  admired 
and  seemed  highly  appropriate  for  them.  But  we  would  have  re- 
gretted such  a  use  being  made  of  our  State  building.  We  cannot  too 
emphatically  denounce  the  enforced  absence  of  a  creditable  fruit  ex- 
hibit from  Pennsylvania  among  the  other  fine  fruit  exhibits  in  Hor- 
ticultural Fall  where  our  neighboring  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  did  themselves  credit  and  attained  a  world  wide  reputation  for 
their  exhibits.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  one  of  their  leading  Pomologists  and  his  two  experienced,  as- 
sistants who  bad  charge  of  their  exhibit  were  able  to  give  such  an 
account  of  their  efforts  and  successes  as  any  society  might  be  proud 
of.  Why  our  fruits  did  not  appear  at  Chicago  we  shall  hope  to  have 
explained  to  us  by  one  who  knows.  While  not  wishing  or  intending 
to  intrude  on  the  subject  assigned  to  another  I  think  it  is  but  due 
that  this  society  should  again  make  public  our  utter  disgust  at  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  trented  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
World's  Pair  business  and  Ipt  it  be  known  to  the  world  at  large  that 
it  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  a  horticultural  exhibit  was  not  made  at 
Chicago  the  past  summer  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  shown  that  while  our  mineral  wealth  is  great  oar  horti- 
cultural possibilities  are  also  great.  When  this  association  met  in 
York  two  years  ago  and  received  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  mak- 
ing an  exhibit  at  the  then  coming  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  that  would  show  to  the  world  our  possibilities,  the  invitation 
was  accepted  in  good  faith  by  the  appointment  of  two  members  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  others  in  making  a  general  display  of  all  horti- 
niltural  products  including  our  native  plants,  tropical  importations, 
fruits  and  flowerp  in  their  various  subdivisions  which  it  was  believed 
the  sum  set  apnrt  might  admit  of  if  economically  and  judiciously  ex- 
pended. But  our  hopes  were  short  lived,  at  our  meeting  held  in  this 
liall  one  year  ago  you  doubtless  remember  your  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  horticultural  products  of  our  State,  in- 
cluding native  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  our  fruit  exhibit  were 
likely  to  be  entirely  excluded  and  the  products  from  the  conserva- 
tories of  the  wealthy  and  such  plants  of  like  character  as  could  be 
purchased  from  the  establishments  of  favorite  florists  were  likely  to  be 
the  onlj* horticultural  exhibits  made  at  Chicago  as  coming  from  Penn- 
s.vlvania.  This  statement  bronirht  to  us  another  faint  ray  of  hope  by 
an  assurance  from  those,  in  chaise  of  the  World's  Fair  Commission 
then  in  this  city  that  we  should  have  the  necessary  fimds  to  make  a 
creditable  fruit  exhibit  at  least,  if  we  would  name  a  competent  per? 
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son  to  take  entire  charge  of  cu]lecting  and  arranging  such  an  ex- 
hibit; this  was  done  and  we  await  on  explanation.  Some  may  not  ap- 
ppore  of  this  criticism  of  a  public  commission  in  this  manner,  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  not  only  admissible  but  justifiable  for  the  reason  that 
as  the  representative  Horticultural  Association  of  the  State,  giving 
moi-e  attention  to  our  fruit  interests  than  any  other  body,  and  cor- 
reaponding  to  the  associations  which  in  other  States  took  this  matter 
in  hand  and  made  exhibits  so  creditable  that  they  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  their  States.  We  should  thns  explain  also  because  of  the 
fact  of  our  having  been  invited  by  the  Commissioner  of  Horticulture 
to  make  such  an  exhibit  and  having  appointed  a  committee  and  an 
expert  Poraologist  to  co-operate,  it  is  but  just  that  our  reasons  for 
the  non-performance  of  our  part  of  the  program  should'  be  thus  pub- 
licly made  IsnoTvn  to  all  should  the  Chicago  search  light  which  shone 
so  beautifully  on  the  waving  palms  from  Pennsylvania  (and  classed 
our  climate  with  that  of  the  tropics)  dione  with  the  same  brilliancy 
upon  the  aets  and  deeds  of  the  World's  Fair  Commissioners  of  Penn- 
sylvania we  believe  it  would  disclose  many  things  unknown  to  the 
general  public  and  such  as  would  not  receive  unanimous  endorsement, 
not  the  least  among  which  would  be  a  sum  invested  in  sampling  the 
vintage  of  our  own  and  foreign  climes  sufficient  to  have  made  a  creil- 
itable  displny  of  all  the  horticultural  products  our  State  is  possessed 
of.  Our  thanks  are  due  and  hereby  extended  to  several  gentlemen  in 
authority  who  rendered  all  the  aid  possible  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
the  recognition  and  financial  aid  desired  but  unfortunately  they  were 
of  the  hopeless  minority. 

Though  an  association  like  onrs  knows  no  man's  politics,  «nd  asks 
no  man's  creed  save  that  ho  is  an  admirer,  follower  or  devotee  of  Flora 
or  Pomona.'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  note  the  appointment  of  one 
of  our  active  members  to  such  a  noted  position  as  National  Pomol- 
oirist  differing  as  we  may  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  dischan:^  of 
the  able  and  efficient  pomologifrt  of  the  past.  Prof.  Van  Deman,  -we 
cannot  but  comment  on  the  selection  of  Prof.  Heiges,  of  York,  as 
his  successor,  and  believe  that  in  this  act  at  least  Secretflry  Morton 
has  shown  wisdom.  We  congratulate  the  Professor  on  his  appoint- 
ment and  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes  for  his  success. 

"While  rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoice  it  is  but  risht  we  should 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  sad  fact  that  there  are  those  who  have  been 
our  coworkers  in  the  past  whom  we  shall  see  no  more.  Dr.  Cnlder, 
whose  death  occurred  in  this  citv  the  22d  of  November  last,  was  one 
whose  pleasant  creetinsrs,  eenial  manners  and  instructive  talks  won 
for  him  nnr  friendship  and  esteem.  We  trust  suitable  resolutions  of 
respect  will  be  offered  during  the  meetinir.  Another  member  of  for- 
mer years,  and  at  one  time  president  of  this  association  though  bet- 
ter known  to  us  of  this  decade  by  the  excellent  pear  which  bears  his 
name,  has  also  died  at  an  advanced  age  during  the  year,  T  allude  to 
John  Rntter.  formeriv  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  but  whose  last 
davs  were  spent  in  Mnncy,  Lvcoming  county.  If  there  have  been 
others  whose  demise  T  have  failed  to  note  it  is  from  the  fact  that 
such  an  announnement  has  not  come  to  mv  notice. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  we  see  father  time  continues  on  his  course  and  his 
sickle  is  ever  busv.  It  is  the  dntv  of  one  treneration  to  record  the 
kindly  deeds  of  its  predecessor.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  horticulturist 
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and  pomoIogiBt  to  hare  increased  the  happiness,  pleasure  and  fmit- 
fulnesa  of  this  world  by  the  beauty  added,  the  enjoyment  given  and 
blessings  bestowed  by  the  faithful  pursuance  of  his  avocation,  and 
though  it  may  not  be  for  all  of  us  to  have  our  memory  perpetuated 
and  our  names  go  down  to  posterity  in  the  name  of  some  excellent 
fruit  or  beautiful  flower,  yet  it  is  possible  to  contribute  to  the  world's 
good  by  the  cultivation  and  dissemination  of  the  good  things  of  na- 
ture, while  here  and  do  all  we  can  to  restore  the  beauties  of  the 
original  garden  around  every  American  home. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  Cyrus  T.  Fox,  Reading,  Pn. : 

Why  Pennsylvania  Fruits  Were  Not  Seen  at  the  World's  Fair. 

In  the  grand  display  of  fruit  made  at  the  World's  Fair  during  the 
last  month  of  the  great  exhibition,  Pennsylvania  was  conspicuous  by 
her  absence.  Most  of  the  States  were  represented,  especially  those 
in  which  the  appie  thrives.  It  was  remarlcable  how  well  the  north- 
west led  off.  Iowa  and  Minnesota  surpassed  Michigan  in  apples,  the 
season  having  been  more  favorable  in  the  two  former  than  in  the 
peninsular  State.  Michigan  really  appeared  to  great  disadvantage, 
as' her  apple  crop  was  a  failure  last  year.  But  it  is  not  your  humble 
servant's  purpose  to  review  the  fruit  display  of  the  World's  Fair.  Hav- 
ing been  asked  to  explain  why  Pennsylvania  was  not  represented  In 
that  display,  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible. 

When  at  our  last  meeting  in  Harrisburg  the  matter  of  making  a 
display  of  fruit  at  the  World's  Fair  was  brought  up,  a  number  of  our 
members  manifested  a  disposition  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  on 
account  of  the  very  shabby  treatment  which  had  been  accorded  our 
committee.  A  consultation  was  held  during  the  meeting  with  the 
officers  of  Pennsylv.inia's  World's  Fair  Commission,  when  assurances 
were  given  that  if  our  association  would  take  hold  of  the  matter, 
ample  funds  would  be  provided  and  the  space  in  the  horticultural  de- 
partment would  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  satisfactory  display  to  be 
made.  Thus  encouraged,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  eiTort;,  and  the 
committee  of  our  association  asked  me  to  take  chaise  of  the  work. 
With  considemble  reluctance  I  consented,  knowing  full  well  what 
would  be  required  to  get  up  a  display  that  would  be  creditable  in 
every  respect- 
Arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  have  Pennsylvania  repre- 
sented in  the  fruit  department,  but  a  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  Commission  for  the  purpose;  nor  could  it  be  ascer- 
tained what  apace  would  be  allowed  in  the  horticultural  building. 
Calculations  were  made  as  to  covering  1,500  square  feet  of  space,  but 
later  on  it  was  learned  that  a  much  less  area  wonld  he  granted,  and, 
in  fact,  it  appeared  as  thoufrh  the  sireixt  Keyatone  State  would  be 
crowded  into  a  very  small  comer.  However,  plans  were  prepared 
for  the  erection  of  platforms  and  shelving  on  1,500  square  feet,  and 
for  keeping  np  a  display  of  fniit  during  two  or  three  months,  com- 
mencing with  the  middle  of  summer  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
exposition.  The  cost  of  cold  storage  was  included  in  the  calculation, 
with  the  expense  of  having  frnlt  collected  in  the  State  and  shipped 
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to  Chicago,  and  of  keeping  the  display  renewed  with  fresh  speeimens 
of  fruit  as  needed.  A  sufficient  number  of  attendants  were  to  be  in 
charge.  The  estimated  expense  was  |:i,000,  although  Trof.  H.  E.  Van 
Deman,  Tomologist  of  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  the 
figures  were  submitted,  thought  the  estimate  entirely  too  low,  and 
said  that  the  State  ought  to  appropriate  at  least  ^,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

After  several  risits  to  Harrisburg  the  plans  wei'e  finally  agreed 
upon,  and  it  was  said  that  the  State  Commission  would  be  able  to 
find  12,000  lying  around  loose  that  could  be  devoted  to  the  fruit  dis- 
play. Consultations  were  then  had  with  different  fruit-growers,  and 
everything  was  considei-ed  in  good  shape  for  the  display,  when,  in 
the  latter  part  of  March,  Commissioner  Farquhar  called  a  halt.  It 
was  then  found  that  other  departments  were  pressing  for  money, 
notably  miues  and  mining,  and  that  it  would  be  \'ery  uncertabi 
whether  anything  could  be  given  for  a  display  of  fruit.  "Everything, 
it  was  said,  would  depend  upon  the  Legislature  granting  an  appro- 
piiatlon  of  $60,000  in  addition  to  the  |300,000  that  had  been  already 
appropriated.  A  bill  was  introduced  to  gi\'e  the  State  Commission 
the  additional  $00,000;  but  I  found,  upon  visits  I  made  to  Harrisburg, 
when  I  conferred  with  membcra  of  the  Senate  and  House  with  whom 
I  was  well  acquainted,  that  it  was  esceedinglj'  unlikely  that  the  ap- 
propriation would  go  through.  I'l-omiuent  Senators  told  rae  that  it 
stood  no  possible  chance  of  being  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  they  cau- 
tioned me  to  go  slow  in  the  matter  of  the  fruit  display,  and  incur  no 
expense.  Governor  Pattison  alse  expressed  Ills  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ject, and  it  was  evident  tliat  if  the  bill  making  the  appropriation  of 
$60,000,  would  pass  the  Legislature,  that  it  would  be  vetoed  by  the 
Governor.  Matters  being  in  this  condition,  and  Commissioner  Far- 
quhar having  ordered  me  to  stop,  oixjrations  were  at  once  suspended, 
and  no  further  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  fruit  display. 

In  August,  I  received  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Farquhar,  stat- 
ing that  enough  money  would  probably  he  left  out  of  the  original 
sum  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  World's  Fair  expenses, 
to  warrant  going  ahead  with  a  fruit  display,  and  inquiring  as  to  the 
prospects  for  getting  up  a  creditable  exhibit.  It  struck  me  as  very 
late  in  the  day  to  make  this  inquiry,  and  I  also  noted  the  uncertainty 
as  to  a  sufficiency  of  money,  as  tlie  Commissioner's  letter  stated  that 
"enough  money  would  probably  be  left."  However,  I  consulted  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  .\ssociation  and  others, 
and  visited  several  sections  of  the  State  to  inform  myself  as  to  the 
chances,  but  could  not  see  my  way  clesir  to  go  ahead.  President  Moon 
advised  against  makinj;  the  attempt,  and  others  did  the  same.  'Rie 
out-look  in  the  latter  part  of  August  was  also  veiy  poor  for  obtaining 
good  specimens  of  fniit.  Tliere  had  been  «  drought  of  nearly  two 
months  in  most  sections  of  the  State,  which  had  caused  apples  to 
drop,  and  much  damage  had  also  been  done  all  kinds  of  frait  by  hail 
and  other  storms  in  the  beginning  of  July  and  in  August,  As  it  was 
found  tiiat  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  up  a  creditable  display,  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  to  put  the  State  to  any  considerable  expense, 
and  then  only  make  a  poor  showing.  Commissioner  Farquhar  was 
notified  fo  this  effeet,  and  replied,  regretting  the  situation,  but  con- 
ceding that  unless  Pennsylvania  could  be  creditably  represented  it 
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would  be  better  not  to  make  an  exhibit  at  all.  The  matter  was,  there- 
fore, dropped. 

While  it  was  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me  tliat  "Pennsylvania 
fruits  were  not  seen  at  the  World's  Fair,"  as  1  had  hoped  to  present 
the  State  in  its  proper  light,  I  trust  that  our  members  will  regard  the 
action  taken  as  wise  and  proper  under  uU  the  circumstances  as  above 
explained.  I  devoted  several  months  to  the  ppeliminary  preparations 
for  a  grand  display  of  fruit  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  had  much  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject,  and  it  was  a  gi'eat  disappointment  to  me 
when  I  was  told  to  cease  making  further  arrangements. 

Afr.  Fox.  I  might  state  further  that  from  all  the  information  I 
could  glean  the  intention  was  to  crowd  the  horticultural  exhibit  of 
this  State  to  about  300  square  feet.  At  the  Centennial  in  1876,  the 
exhibit  of  Berks  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  was 
far  in  excess  of  this,  abd  was  kept  up  by  attendants  foB  several 
weeks,  as  the  result  of  that  exhibit,  grafts  were  called  for  sevei-al 
years  afterward,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  similar  exhibit  by  our  State 
at  Chicago  would  have  resulted  in  much  good. 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

General  Remarks  by  Some  of  Those  Who  Were  Present 

Prof.  Butz.  I  have  prepared  uo  speech,  and  will  only  refer  briefly 
to  several  points  that  more  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  I 
was  at  the  fair  only  a  short  time  in  August,  and  was  sorely  dis- 
appointed at  what  was  there  in  the  way  of  horticultural  exhibit.  Had 
hoped  to  see  a  splendid  display  on  Wooded  Island,  as  the  space  there 
was  in  great  demand.  There  were  large  beds  of  roses,  but  not  a  bud 
or  flower  on  the  entire  Island,  There  was  considerable  growth  of 
fungus,  and  plants  were  largely  covered  with  dust  and  not  present- 
able. In  tlie  Iiorticultural  building  there  were  many  things  that 
lacked  previous  growth  to  make  them  presentable  and  attractive. 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  not  in  the  best  condition  when  I  was  there. 
The  French  exhibit  was  interesting  to  .\mericans  as  showing  their 
methods  of  training  fruit  tre.'s.  It  teaches  us  that  something  can  be 
done  by  proper  training.  Tine  exhibit  around  the  Pennsylvania  build- 
ing was  not  representative  of  Pennsylvania.  I  saw  some  cannas  and 
ferns  but  no  general  display. 

Mr.  P'iei-ce.  Tlie  State  of  Ohio  had  only  |100,000  to  begin  with,  and  of 
this  $8,000  was  to  have  been  used  for  a  horticultural  display,  but  we 
eventually  had  alwut  the  same  experience  as  the  horticulturists  of 
your  State.  The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  finally  withdrawn 
and  it  is  really  reported  that  about  |IO,000  was  returned  to  the  State 
treasury.  We  were  offered  in  the  first  place,  2,000  square  feet  on 
which  to  make  a  display,  and  finally  were  offf^red  only  i!50  feet. 

Mr.  Fox.  Pennsylvania  also  had  about  $7,000  refunded,  but  other 
Incidental  expenses  reduced  the  amount  to  about  ?2,!»00. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Fox  .in  his 
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paper  that  if  there  had  been  any  substantial  encouragement  given 
our  horticulturists  early  in  the  season,  Pennsylvania  would  have 
made  a  creditable  display  at  the  Colombian  exposition.  The  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  in  this  tStaCe  was  placed  in  ihe  hands  of  parties 
who  knew  nothing  of  horticulture,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  beginning  early.  New  York  commenced  her  preparations 
early  in  the  fall  by  securing  choice  specimens  of  fruits  and  placing 
them  in  cold  storage.  But  passing  that  I  want  lo  say  that  we  have 
in  Pennsylvania  many  beautiful  native  flowers,  shrubs,  ferns,  trees, 
etc.,  that  should  have  been  on  exhibition,  but  instead,  the  gi-ounds 
were  filled  with  tropical  plants  which  did  not  repreeent  the  horticul- 
ture of  this  great  Commonwealth. 

Judge  Stitzel.  I  was  at  Chicago  during  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  was  called  home  unexpectedly.  I  expected  to  get  back 
again,  but  was  disappointed.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
California  horticultural  exhibit,  as  1  have  frequently  been  there,  and 
have  seen  fruits  grow  on  her  own  soil.  Saw  a  prune  tree  8  years  of 
age,  that  bore  1,J;00  pounds  of  fruit.  I  would  advise  any  one  who  has 
time  and  means  to  visit  California.  It  is  a  very  interrcsting  place  to 
any  one  interested  in  horticulture.  Cereals  also  do  weU.  They  grow 
no  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  in  California  and  as  much  as  SO  bu^els 
in  Washington. 

Mr,  Pierce,  In  whai  way  is  the  extra  ^ield  produced  as  compared 
to  the  east? 

Judge  Stitzel.  By  the  larger  and  better  filled  heads. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  was  forcibly  struck  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  by 
the  great  progress  in  fniit  growing  in  the  northwest.  In  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  they  have  succeeded  well  with  some  varieties  of  Russian 
apples.  The  finest  apples  cxune  from  Washington,  and  my  observa- 
tions bear  out  what  Judge  Stitzel  has  said  about  horticulture  on  the 
I'acific  coast  I  had  conversation  with  some  fruit  growers  from 
Washington  and  found  that  they  know  the  value  and  Importance  of 
spraying,  fertilizing  and  cultivation  in  making  their  crops  profitable. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  California  exhibit  were  always  ready  to  give 
out  reports,  5iow  their  fruits  and  give  any  desired  information. 
Wiile  millions  of  gold  have  been  mined  in  California,  her  gold  produc- 
tion is  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  her  fruit  and  horticultural  pro- 
ducts, October  was  probably  the  best  time  to  visit  the  World's  Fair 
because  the  fruit  exhibit  was  then  at  its  height,  though  during  the 
last  few  weeks  the  crowd  was  too  great  for  comfort  or  satisfaction. 
When  I  returned  home  I  induced  parties  to  visit  the  fair  during  its 
last  days,  who  had  not  intended  going,  and  no  one  who  went  has  re- 
gretted it. 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr,  Foi  what  varieties  of  Rus- 
sian apples  were  exhibited  there. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  took  no  names  but  saw  many  Tetofsky  from  Northern 
Iowa,  where  they  do  so  well. 

Mr.  Pierce.  It  is  generally  understood  that  but  few  of  the  Russian 
apples  are  worth  cultivating.  Nothing  seems  to  do  as  well  in  the 
northwestern  States  as  Wciilthy  and  that  originated  there. 

Mr.  Chase  offered  the  following  preamble  resolutions  which  were 
rend  by  the  secretary,  and  adopted  as  read. 

•'WHEBE.\S,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  omitted  fi;ora  hia 
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estimates  for,  the  next  fiscal  year  the  appropriation  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States,  which  has  hitherto 
formed  a  regular  item  of  the  agricoltural  appropriation  tiill,  on  the 
ground  that  said  appropriation  is  not,  as  the  law  now  stands,  a  le- 
gitimate charge  against  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  therefore, 

Besolved,  that  we,  the  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, regard  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and 
that  of  Pennsylvania  Station  in  particular,  as  of  very  great  economic 
and  practical  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  hereby  request  our  representatives  in  Congress  to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  appropriation 
for  its  support  in  such  form  and  unden  such  supervision  by  the 
■  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the  money  shall  be 
faithfully  and  honestly  expended  for  the  purposes  designated  in  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Resolved,  That  we  welcome  and  invite  an  impartial  and  thorough 
investigation, by  competent  authority,  into  the  management  of  any 
and  all  of  said  stations,  to  the  end  that  any  abuse,  if  such  there  be, 
may  be  exposed  and  corrected. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Senators 
and  Eepreseatatives  in  Congress  from  this  State,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station," 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  mail  a  copy 
of  the  foregoing  to  dach  Senator  and  representative  in  Congress  from 
this  State. 

On  motion  of  3Ir.  Chase,  Reading  was  by  a  unanimous  vote,  se- 
lected as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Stitzel  the  Chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Calder. 

Mr.  Engle  moved  to  amend  by  including  Mr.  Jt^n  Butter  and  any 
other  members  who  have  died  during  the  past  year. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the  chair  appointed  Judge  Stit- 
zel, H.  M,  Engle  and  Prof.  S,  B.  Heiges  on  said  committee. 

l*resident  Moon  called  attention  to  the  Query  Box,  and  requested 
that  any  one  having  questions  to  refer  to  the  society  should  hand  them 
in.  The  following  questions  from  the  "Query  Box"  were  then  read 
and  discussed: 

First.     "Does  Grafting  Improve  the  Quality  of  Fruit?" 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don't  believe  it  is  well  to  graft  winter,  on  summer 
apples,  or  red  on  yellow.  It  the  grafting  is  properly  done  and  trees 
rightly  planted  the  good  qualities  of  the  fruit  will  be  continued. 

Sir.  Pierce.  I  think  if  Mr,  Johnson  will  examine  apple  trees  that 
have  been  root  grafted  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  root  has  no  per- 
ceptible influence  over  the  cion. 

Prof.  Heiges.  If  we  admit  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Johnson  we 
would  soon  lose  all  identity  of  the  varieties  we  aim  to  propagate. 
Color,  shape,  flavor,  time  of  ripening  would  all  eventually  change,  if 
the  stock  were  influenced  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Second.     "Should  Peach  Trees  be  Headed  in?" 

Mr.  Engle,  Yes,  in  order  to  preserve  the  shape  and  symmetry  of 
the  tree  and  to  prevent  over  bearing  of  fruit. 

'Oiird. — "Is  there  any  Practical  Apple  Picker  for  Large,  Crops?" 
A  Member.  Yes,  a  good  active  man.  ■  dk;  ze(ibydoO<jlc 
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Judge  Stitzel — I  wish  to  state  m;  experience  as  to  tlie  result  of 
grafting  on  large  apple  trees.  I  had  a  numher  of  Bellflower  trees 
that  failed  to  hear.  1  had  a  number  of  them  top  grafted  with  "Bear" 
apple,  a  late  keeping  winter  variety,  and  the  following  year  the  Bell- 
flower  bore  as  many  as  any  variety  in  the  orchard;  it  was  probably 
vigorous  cutting  back  wliich  induced  fruitfulness. 

In  regard  to  heading  in  peach  trees,  I  think  they  should  be  short- 
ened in  about  one- third. 

Fourth,  "Who  Has  Had  Any  Experience  With  Japan  Wineberry?" 
Mr.  Chase.  I  planted  some  in  spring  of  1S!)2  with  considerable 
prejudice.  It  has  fruited  and  I  confess  I  am  interested  in  its  fur- 
ther trial.  Do  not  know  yet  that  it  has  any  value  for  market,  but  I 
would  advise  planting  a  few  in  your  gardens  for  trial. 

Prof.  Heiges.  I  have  tested  it  and  much  to  my  surprise  I  believe  it 
is  a  grand  acquisition.  It  make»  the  best  and  finest  colored  jelly  I 
ever  saw.  It  may  never  come  into  general  use  as  a  table  fruit,  but  I 
would  advise  a  trial  of  It.  It  is  about  as  tart  as  a  currant,  more  pro- 
lific than  any  raspberry  and  perfectly  hardy. 

FiEth.    "What  is  the  Best  Gooseberry  in  the  Cultivation?" 

Prof.  Heiges.  I  have  Downing,  Houghton,  Crown  Bob, White  Smith, 
Industry,  Smith's  Improved,  Bed  Jacket  and  Triumph.  I  consider 
Triumph  best  of  all.  Greenish  Yellow,  as  large  as  Industry,  and  free 
from  hair.     It  is  not  a  slow  grower  and  very  thorny. 

Adjourned  to  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday, 


MORNING  SESSION. 


Wednesday. 

President  Moon  called  the  members  to  order  and  announced  that 
the  treasurer's  annual  statement  would  first  be  submitted. 

Having  been  read  and  accepted  it  was  referred  to  an  auditing  com- 
mittee consisting  of  H.  S.  Rupp  and  Howard  A.  Chase,  who  sub- 
sequently reported  same  correct. 


TREASURER'S   ANNUAL   STATEMENT. 

Dr. 

J.  Hibberd  Bartram,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  State  Horticultural 

Association  of  Pennavlvania. 
1893. 

Jan.  16.  To  cash  received  for  annual  dues, ftl  00 

To  cash  on  hand  per  last  report |212  32 

To  cash  from  Thos.  J.  Edge, 2  60 

,  |305  82 
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Cr. 
1893. 
Jan.  IC.  Paid  £.  B.  Engle,  postage,  express, 

etc.,  as  per  bill,  |28  70 

Paid  E.  B.  Engle,  salary,  25  00 

Paid  CjTUS  T.  Fox,  postage,  piintiag, 

etc.,  as  per  bill, 29  15 

Paid  CjTus  T.  Pox,  salary,   25  00 

Paid  £.  B.  Engle,  printing,  station- 
ery, etc.,  u9  per  bill,  20  17 

Paid  Thos.  J.  Edge,  as  per  bill, 2  50 

Paid  J.  Haines,  janitor,   5  00 

Balance  on  hand,  170  30 


|305  82 


Mr  C^iaae.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  treasurer's  statement, 
and  to  remind  the  association  that  our  funds  are  annually  getting 
lower.  Our  work  ia  being  done  at  as  little  expense  as  possible,  and  if 
we  wish  to  continue  the  good  worlt  we  should  receive  some  assist- 
ance from  the  State. 

Mr.  Pierce.  The  Ohio  society  gets  annually  |1,000  from  the  State. 
Whatever  ia  not  used  is  carried  back  into  the  State  treasury.  Out 
of  this  fund  we  pay  the  expenses  of  our  officers  and  ad-interim  com- 
mittee. The  money  we  get  from  our  membership  is  "salted  down."  We 
pay  our  secretary  |300  per  year.  The  members  of  ad-interim  com- 
mittee get  their  travelling  expenses  paid.  Our  reports  are  printed  by 
the  State.  It  seems  to  me  with  the  vast  interests  represented  here 
you  should  be  able  to  get  some  support  from  your  State.  We  have 
also  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  which  has  from  50  to  80,000  dollars 
per  year. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  am  glad  this  matter  has  been  brought  before  our  asso- 
ciation. It  is  true  the  funds  in  our  treasury  are  dwindling  down,  be- 
cause we  have  nothing  but  what  we  contribute  from  our  own  pockets. 
This  society  is  doing  a  good  work  and  deserves  support  from  the 
State.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ask  for  an  item  for  our  so- 
ciety in  the  appropriation  bill,  but  we  are  told  it  would  be  vetoed  by 
the  Governor.  We  are  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  are  told  that  that  body  should  ask  for  an  item  sufficient  to  pay 
our  expenses  annually.  We  ought  to  have  a  committee  at  the  8ta:te 
Board  meeting  next  week,  to  bring  this  matter  to  their  attention. 
You  all  know  that  our  work  is  conducted  economically  and  at  small 
cost.  Last  year  we  made  a  contract  with  a  newspaper  to  publish  re- 
port of  General  Pniit  Commitiee  at  a  cost  of  ten  to  twelve  dollars, 
which  in  pamphlet  form  would  cost  not  less  than  fifty  dollars.  It  is 
useless  to  have  our  reports  hid  under  a  bushel  for  an  entire  year. 
We  want  them  published  and  distributed  at  once,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  adjournment  of  our  annual  meetings.  Last  year  every  mem- 
ber of  this  asociation.  evei?-  acricultural  and  horticultural  publica- 
tion in  the  county,  and  leading  horticnlturists  in  other  States  received 
a  copy  of  renort.  of  Oeneral  Frtiit  (^-ommittee.  within  a  few  weeks 
after  i*«  i)rpsentafinn  to  this  society.    This  should  be  done  every  year 
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with  our  entire  report,  and  if  we  make  an  active,  nnited  effort,  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  done,  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  a  committee  of 
seven  be  appointed  to  represent  tliis  society  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board  next  week,  and  to  make  a  request  for  a  small 
annual  appropriation. 

Prof.  Heiges.  I  most  heartily  approve  of  this  action  and  wish  to  add 
just  a  word.  Our  society  represents  the  only  great  and  important  in- 
dustry that  receives  no  support  from  the  State.  Our  miners,  our 
manufacturers  and  other  industries  are  liberally  supported  and  we 
deserve  something  at  least  I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  to  be 
appointed,  be  instructed  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  |1,000. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  it  best  not  to  name  any  amount,  but  to 
to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  our  committee.  I  have  felt 
for  years  that  the  State  should  help  ns.  We  should  have 
at  our  annual  meetings  not  only  a  full  display  of  our  win- 
ter fruits,  but  should  invite  prominent  horticulturists  and  spec- 
ialists to  take  part  in  our  work,  and  should  be  able  at  least  to  pay 
their  expenses. 

Mr.  Pierce.  We  usually  pay  premiums  at  our  meetings,  sometimes 
as  much  as  |100,  is  offered  on  premium  list.  We  also  have  occasion- 
ally one  or  two  speakers  from  abroad  who  are  paid.  We  expect  to 
have  a  fine  display  of  fruits  at  our  coming  September  meeting, 

Mr,  Engle.  We  ought  to  be  better  equipped  than  we  are  for  the 
important  work  before  us,  and  by  showing  what  other  states  are  do- 
ing for  similar  societies,  we  may  he  able  to  convince  the  proper 
authorities  that  we  are  entitled  to  something.  The  secretary  read  a 
list  of  the  premiums  offered  for  1894,  by  the  Massachusetts  horticul- 
tural society,  and  aggregating  a  total  of  ^7,900. 

The  President.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  increase  onr 
usefulness.  The  idea  suggested  is  a  good  one,  and  it  will  afford  me 
pleasure  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  State  Board.  Our 
reports  should  be  published  as  early  as  possible  after  our  adjourn- 
ment, in  pamphlet  form.  Much  of  their  value  and  interest  is  lost  by 
the  delay  in  publication.  The  New  Jersey  society  employs  a  sten- 
ographer who  takes  notes  of  their  proceedings.  Here  that  duty  de- 
volves upon  the  secretary,  who  should  he  free  to  take  part  in  our  dis- 
cussions, and  the  general  work  of  the  society.  I  hope  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain aid  will  succeed. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  following  committtee 
was  appointed  by  the  chair: 

H.  M.  Ensle.  Cyrus  T.  Fox.  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  H.  C.  Snavelv,  T.  A. 
Woods,  H.  W.  Comfort,  E.  B.  Engle. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  fruits, 
etc,  upon  the  tables  submitted  the  following,  which  was  accepted 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Exhibits. 

Your  committee  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon 
the  exhibit  of  fruit.  The  amount  displayed  is  unusually  large  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  the  finest  in  many  years. 

The  display  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Hiester  is  notably  clean  of  scab  and 
other  defects,  and  is  beautifully  colored.    This,  we  learn,  is  largely 
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due  to  the  work  of  spraying  performed  on  his  orchard.  It  ia  worthy 
of  special  remark  that  the  display  from  an  orchard  in  Salem,  Va., 
is  exceedingly  clean,  large,  highly  colored  and  of  very  good  substance 
and  flavor.  This  fruit,  we  learn,  has  not  been  sprayed  nor  especially 
cared  for. 

Concerning  the  other  exhibits  proper  notice  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing detailed  catalogue: 

John  Kready,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.: 

1  plate  Keystone  grape,  kept  in  cellar;  long  keeper. 
J.  Hibberd  Bartram,  Milltown; 

1  plate  apples,  Winesap,  large  specimen. 

1  plate  apples,  for  a  name,  medium  size. 

1  plate  apples,  for  a  name,  large, 

1  plate  apples.  Smith's  Cider,  good  condition. 

1  plate  apples,  Nottingham  Brown,  a  local  variety  of  promise. 

1  plate  apples,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch. 

1  plate  apples,  Roman  Stem,  small,  spotted, 

1  plate  pears,  Kieffer's  Hybrid,  large  and  in  good  condition. 
B.  W,  Scherer,  Manatawney: 

1  plate  apples,  N.  Spy,  extra  fine. 

2  plates  apples,  Pallawater,  extra  fine, 
1  plate  apples,  Raisin,  very  small. 

Gabriel  Hiester,  Harrlaburg: 

1  plate  apples.  Willow  Twig,  in  fine  condition. 

1  plate  apples,  Bellflower. 

1  plate  apples,  Lancaster  Greening,  fine. 

1  plate  apples,  marked  Seek-no-Further,  but  supposed  to  be  Hub- 
bard ston  Nonsuch. 

1  plate  apples,  Fallnwater,  highly  colored. 

1  plate  apples.  Cart  House  or  Bomanlte. 

1  plate  apples,  Baldwin,  lai^e  and  clean. 

1  plate  apples,  Eaopus  Spitsenburg,  clean. 
J.  C.  Linville,  Gap; 

1  plate  apples,  Buckley,  in  fine  condition. 
E.  B.  Engle,  Waynesboro: 

1  plate  apples,  marked  Ben  Daris,  in  donbt.     Not  identified  by 
the  committee. 
Rakestraw  &  Pyle,  Willow  Dale: 

1  plate  apples,  Smith's  Cider,  in  fair  condition. 

1  plate  apples,  Nottingham  Brown,  in  good  condition. 

1  plate  apples.  Bed  Romanite. 

1  plate  pears,  Kieffer, 

1  plate  walnuts,  English. 
W.  B.  K.  Johnson,  Allentown: 

2  jars  Johnson  quince. 

1  apple,  Goth's  Sour. 
A.  H.  Yeager,  Greenland: 

2  plates  pears,  Kieffer,  in  very  fine  condition. 

1  plate  apples,  Ben  Davis,  highly  colored  and  in  fine  condition. 
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Daniel  Smeych,  Lancaster: 

1  jdate  apples,  Smokehouse,  large. 

1  plate  apples,  Ked  Romaoite. 

1  plate  apples,  seedling,  winter  apple. 

1  plate  apples,  seedling,   winter  apple;  both  in   good  state  of 

preservation. 
1  plate  pears,  Winter  Nelia. 
1  plate  pears,  Easter  Beurre, 
Jos,  W,  Thomas  &  Son,  King  of  Prussia ; 

1  plate  black  walnuts,  large  nuts  grown  on  grafted  trees. 
H.  C.  Musser,  Kowenna: 
Fruit  from  Kialem,  Va. 

1  plate  apples,  Winesap,  very  large  and  i-emarkably  fine  in  color 

and  cleanness. 
1  plate  apples,  Ben  Davis,  clean  and  flne. 

1  plate  apples,  Newtown  or  Albemarle Tippin,  large  and  clean. 
1  plate  apples,  York  Imperial,  very  large. 
1  plate  apples.  Blush  I'ippin,  also  in  fine  condition. 
H.  C.  Snavel,v,  Lebanon; 

1  plate  apples,  Pittsburg  Pippin. 
1  plate  apples,  Strinetown  Pippin. 
1  plate  apples,  Baldwin. 

I  specimen  apple,  Focht,  a  fine  I'ennsylvania  seedling. 
1  plate  potatoes,  Rural  Kew  Yorker,  No.  2,  several  large,  sound 
specimens. 
T,  A,  Woods,  Harrisburg: 
1  plate  apples,  Dominie. 

Ki*spectfully  submitted, 

J.  C.  HEPLEB, 
GEORGE  C.  BUTZ, 
I>.  D.  HERU, 

Committee. 

Prof.  Heiges,  of  the  Memorial  Coramitfee,  submitted  the  following, 
which  having  been  read,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

In  Memo  ri  a  in. 

Whereas,  Aa  all-wise  Creator,  in  his  inscrutable  ruling,  has  removed 
two  of  the  most  venerable  membei's  of  the  State  Horticultural  &t- 
cietj  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  higher  life,  and  being  desirous  of  paying  a 
tribute  to  their  noble  and  extended  labors  in  the  varied  field  of  hor- 
ticulture; be  it 

Resolved,  1st,  That  the  society,  in  their  death,  has  lost  two  valuable 
members,  who  were  always  ready  to  impart  from  their  vast  fund  of 
knowledge,  gained  by  exiK'rience  and  observation,  cheerfully  what 
they  had  gleaned  for  the  bemrflt  of  all  interested  in  horticultural  labor. 

2(1.  That  we  mourn  with  their  bereaved  families  the  loss  they  have 
sustained,  and  shall  ever  keep  gre<'n  in  our  memories  their  ki:rl  dis- 
positions and  unselfish  labors. 
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3d.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  hereaved  fami- 
lies of  the  departed. 

Signed. 

GEO.  D.  STITZEL, 
H.  M.  ENGLE, 
S.  B.  HEIGES. 

Eev.  James  Oalder,  of  Harrisbui^  (Life  Member.) 

Prom  "Farmers'  Friend." 

The  news  of  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Calder,  which  occurred  on  the  night 
of  the  22d,  will  bring  a  feeling  of  sadness  to  nearly  oU  readers  of  the 
"Friend."  His  relations  with  them  as  a  writer,  lecturer,  and  minister, 
brought  him  into  close  communion  and  formed  friendships  that  can- 
not be  severed  without  feelings  of  regret.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
intellectaal  powers,  ripe  scholarship;  a  pleasing,  entertaining  and  in- 
structive public  speaker  and  writer  of  force  and  elegance.  Whatever 
he  undertook  had  to  be  well  done  before  it  passed  from  his  hands; 
whether  it  was  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  the  preparation  of. a 
discourse  to  be  delivered  before  an  audience  of  students,  a  conference 
of  ministers,  or  a  tody  of  college  professors.  He  could  not  tolerate 
careless  or  slip-shod  work  of  any  kind,  and  we  question  if  anyone 
ever  read  a  line  from  his  facile  pen  that  did  not  leave  him  richer  in 
thought  and  purer  in  aspiration  than  before. 

Dr.  Calder  was  a  son  of  William  Calder,  being  bom  in  the  old  Cal- 
der homestead  on  Market  Square,  February  16, 1830.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Harrisburg,  at  the  Harrisburg  Academy, 
Partridge's  Military  Institute,  and  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1849.  In  September  following  he 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  chur«h,  and  was  given 
chaise  of  a  circuit  in  Lancaster  county,  remaining  in  the.  ministry 
of  that  church  until  1851,  when  he  was  appointed  a  missionary  to 
China,  sailing  from  New  York  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  He  reached 
Poo  Chow  in  July  following  and  remained  there  and  in  Hong  Kong 
until  1854,  when,  having  changed  his  views  on  church  polity,  he  with- 
drew from  the  denomination  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Soon  after  he  became  pastor  of  the  Bethel  church,  Harrisburg,  serv- 
ing until  1859.  He  was  in  the  meantime  editor  of  The  Church  Ad- 
vocate, the  organ  of  the  Church  of  God.  In  1857,  while  servingjn 
this  pastorate,  he  took  charge  of  the  Shippensburg  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, remaining  tliere  one  year,  when,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  returned  to  Harrisburg. 

In  1869  Dr,  Calder  was  tendered  the  presidency  of  the  Pree-Will 
Baptist  College,  at  Hillsdale,  Miciiigan,  which  he  accepted  and  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  that  institution  for  a  few  years,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  presidency  of  I'ennsylvania  State  College,  in  1871. 
He  remained  at  the  head  of  this  latter  institution  until  1880,  and  by 
his  profound  scholarship  and  wise  8uper\'i8ion  over  the  instructors 
under  his  care  did  much  to  bring  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  up 
to  its  present  high  standing. 

For  some  years  Dr.  Calder  was  associate  editor  of  the  "Farmers' 
Friend,"  and  in  that  capacity  did  noble  work  for  the  Grange  and  for 
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the  cause  of  agriculture.  He  was  in  full  and  hearty  accord  with  the 
principles  enunciated  in  our  Declaration  of  Purposes,  and  always 
ready  to  advocate  them  with  trenchant  pen  and  eloquent  voice.  His 
fine  scholarly  attainments  equipped  him  for  the  discussion  of  any 
subject  in  a  lucid  manner,  while  his  innate  goodness  of  heart  would 
not  permit  him  to  write  a  sentence  that  would  unnecessarily  pain 
another.  As  a  writer  on  miscellaneouB  subjects  he  had  but  few 
equals  and  no  superiors.  For  a  few  years  past  other  duties  pressed 
so  closely  upon  his  attention  that  he  found  but  little  time  to  write; 
still  now  and  then  an  article  from  his  pen  eariched  our  columns.  Our  ■ 
readers  will  miss  him;  and  in  the  sanctum,  where  his  relations  with 
his  co-workers  were  always  of  the  pleasantest  kind,  his  name  will 
ever  be  associated  with  the  swet?test  memories. 

Dr.  Calder  was  for  a  number  of  years  lecturer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grantfe,  and  was  always  accorded  a  hearty  welcome  wherever 
lie  went,  lleing  a  practical  farmer,  as  well  as  a  college  president, 
and  a  man  of  deep  erudition,  he  was  able  to  impart  much  useful  infor- 
mation to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Few  men  enjoyed 
a  wider  acquaintance  among  the  people  of  Penusjlvania  than  did  Dr. 
Calder,  and  none  had  warmer  friends;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town- 
ship in  the  Commonwealth  in  which  some  will  not  hear  the  news  of 
his  death  with  sadness,  and  call  to  remembrance  some  of  the  excellent 
things  he  said  while  visiting  them.  He  has  for  several  years  past 
lectured  at  farmers'  institutes,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  his  services  at  these  meetings  were  always  in  de- 
mand. 

Dr.  Calder  was  twice  married,  first  in  1850  to  Ellen  Winebrenner, 
daughter  of  the  Rev,  John  Winebrenner,  who  died  in  1858,  and  sec- 
ondly to  Mrs.  Eliza  D.  Murphy,  daughter  of  the  late  Nicholas  Reams- 
hart  of  Harrisburg,  who  survives  him  with  six  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, as  follows:  Prank  R.,  of  Harrisburg;  James  K.,  of  Hagerstown, 
a  passenger  conductor  on  the  Shenandoah  Valley  railroad;  Russell, 
an  employe  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company;  William  Cary,  a 
missionary  in  India;  Howard  L.,  a  lawyer,  of  Harrisburg;  Mrs.  Mary 
Heston,  of  Seattle,  Washington;  Wallace  R.  and  Mrs.  CHiarles  Small, 
of  Hanisburg.    One  son,  Charles,  is  dead. 

Dr.  Calder  brought  the  first  Chinaman  to  Harrisburg  on  his  return 
from  the  mission  field,  Ah  Kah,  who  will  be  remembered  by  some  of 
the  older  citizens.     He  is  now  a  government  ofBcial  in  China. 

On  last  Saturday  friends  kindly  laid  him  to  rest,  amid  tears  of  re- 
gret and  words  of  praise  for  the  good  he  had  done  in  his  always  busy, 
self-sacrificing  life.  But,  though  he  sleeps,  the  thoiights  and  aspira- 
tions he  has  kindled  will  live  and  be  rich  in  fruitage. 

John  Butter,  Muncy,  Pa.  (Honorary  Member.) 
In  the  last  week  of  the  year  1893  John  Rutter,  one  of  the  original 
and  most  useful  of  our  members  passed  away.  Mr.  Rutter,  although 
about  87  years  of  age,  maintained  his  interest  in  the  study  of  po- 
mology until  the  last,  and  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  his  efforts  to 
encourage  and  foster  a  love  for  his  favorite  pursuit  in  the  minds  of 
others,  especially  those  in  the  younger  walks  of  life.  Notwithstand- 
ing bis  early  training  as  a  lawyer  at  the  bar  of  Chester  county,  he  en- 
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tered  upon  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  tlie  establistimeDt  of  a  suc- 
cessful nursery  business,  the  latter  of  which  being  only  abandoned 
when  the  increased  value  of  the  property  necessitated  a  change.  Thla 
energetic  fruit  grower  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  peaches,  grapes  and  strawberries,  which  was  continued  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Mr.  Hutter  was  perhaps  the  pioneer  vineyardiat  in  our 
State,  or,  he  was  at  least  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  industry,  and  although,  owing  to  an  uncongenial  soil,  he  was  not 
very  successful,  still,  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  all  praise,  he 
continued  to  procure  and  test  every  variety  of  grape  that  was  intro- 
duced. He  early  engaged  in  planting  peach  orchards  in  Chester 
county,  which  were  eminently  successful,  and  in  the  year  1880  he  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  experience  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Culture  and 
Diseases  of  the  Peacli."  In  establishing  our  State  association  he  -was 
among  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  thus  assembling  together 
for  mutual  improvement,  and  to  his  untiring  energy  and  zeal  is  due 
much  of  the  value  of  earliec  meetings.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of 
our  "General  Pniit  Committee,"  and  in  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
paper  he  portrayed  the  existing  state  of  our  fruit  industries,  and  en- 
treated his  fellow-members  to  extend  a  fostering  care  over  his  cher- 
ished pursuit. 

No  one  can  say  his  life-work  has  been  in  Tain.  Others  with  better 
opportunities  may  have  accomplished  more  than  he,  but  that  anyone 
could  have  infused  more  spirit  and  deteTimination  to  succeed  in  others, 
may  well  be  doubted.  He  has  left  an  example  that  any  of  us  may 
be  proud  to  emulate,  and  our  society  has  Ijeen  the  better  for  his  teach- 
ing. 

JOSIAH  HOOPES. 

The  following  annual  members  have  also  died  during  the  past  year: 

Franklin  S.  Bamhart,  Reading. 

Harrison  Maltzberger,  Beading. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  C.  W.  Good,  Waynesboro,  Pa,: 

Experience  and  Observations  in  Grape  Culture. 

My  subject,  as  given  to  me  by  Secretary  Engle,  implies  that  I  am 
expected  to  state,  and  state  briefly,  my  method  of  growing  grapes 
and  why  I  practice  such  method. 

It  follows  that  a  composition  so  environed — construct  and  figure  as 
we  may — ^necessarily  must  contain  quite  a  number  of  the  unsavory 
embellishments  I's,  my's,  me's,  mine's  and  the  like.  I  plead  with  the 
secretary  for  a  broader  scope,  with  the  hope  that  you  would  indulge 
me  in  narrations  of  my  phantoms,  with  their  failures,  and  with  my 
viBionsthatliavenotyet  developed  to  the  point  where  failure  dims  and 
disappointments  check  enthusiasm.  Than  to  interest  you  in  my  per- 
sonal experience,  I  would  much  prefer  to  be  able  to  entertain  you 
with  something  like  a  recital  of  the  prominence  of  the  figure  cut  by 
the  grape  and  its  products  in  history  from  the  dawnings  of  humanity 
and  civilization  to  the  present  day,  how  its  clusters  cluster  with  and 
around  man's  memory,  and  how  its  tendrils  entwine  recollections, 
how  it  consecrated  in  the  hymns  and  songs  of  love  in  the  literature 
of  the   EtmsTflns   nnd   Phoneoiana,  the  myths  of   Greece   and    the 
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legendery  of  the  (iermans,  how  it  shared  the  joya  and  sorrowa  of  the 
lowly  in  tents,  and  the  great  in  palaces  and  how  it  associated  as 
richest  of  foods,  with  marrow  and  honey,  and  as  purest  of  symbols 
and  fraternal  love. 

1  would  choose  the  province  to  be  able  to  charm  you  with  a  diver- 
sion from  the  perplexities  and  disappointments  of  ruthless  experience, 
and  treat  you  to  a  dissertation  by  the  grape  for  beauty,  for  utility, 
for  grace  of  cluster,  for  delicacy  of  bloom,  for  majesty  of  foliage,  for 
shades  and  hues  of  color,  for  varied  fragrance  and  for  unsurpaaaed 
flavors.  In  a  sanitai?  point  of  view  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  the  grape  as  a  constituency  of  a  home,  where  it  is  easily  to  the 
front;  its  roots  and  rootlets  seek  and  collect  miasmatic,  deleterious 
and  malodoms  matter  and  convert  tbe  same  into  nectar  for  the  en- 
joyments of  mankind,  and  its  leaves  purify  the  air.  Concerning  the 
botanical  clasalQcations  of  the  grape,  I  desire  to  confess  that  wiUi  mj 
smattering  knowledge  of  the  science,  I  am  right  fairly  confused.  I 
take  it  that  botanists  understimd  how  to  claasity,  and  accordingly  with 
authority  in  hand  I  proceed  to  explore  a  neighboring  jungle.  I  find 
grape  vines  creeping,  climbing,  reclining,  entwining  and  entangling 
with  vine  wood  of  various  colors  and  hues  and  stripes  and  blotches; 
with  leaves  round,  heart-shaped  to  nearly  lanceolate,  aerrate,  toothed, 
lobed,  notched  and  nicked,  and  with  the  distinguishing  features,  cot- 
tony, webbed  and  smootJie.  distinct  or  8ui)pi>es3ed ;  L-abrusca  and 
Vulpina  shaking  hands  across  the  bloody  chasm;  Aestavalis  and  Cor- 
difulia  making  love  lo  each  other,  and  a  numerous  otFspring  of  hy- 
brids vainly  attempting  to  perpetuate  names  and  traditions  of  their 
ancestors  by  ostentation  of  characteristics  that  are  distinguishing 
featurea  Returning  to  my  experimental  grounds  I  find  the  medley 
little  less  interesting  than  that  in  the  jungle  in  point  of  diversity; 
but  here  I  lose  my  Gray  and  my  microscope,  and  yield  to  my  abstract 
nature.  "I  see  the  fly  but  not  the  barn-d<x>r  over  on  which  it  sits.'"  For 
the  while  I  see  the  berries  and  clusters  only.  Clusters  of  Concords, 
of  Niagaras,  of  Moore's  Early,  of  lirighton,  of  Moyer,  and  fifty  odd 
other  varieties  surpassing  the  imagination  of  the  artist  as  displayed 
in  wood  cuts,  lithographs  and  chromoa  in  catalogues.  The  belief  has 
taken  hold  of  me,  the  faith  has  captured,  that  this  is  certainly  the 
home  of  the  grape.  In  observations  I  am  much  impressed  with  tho 
healthy  condition  and  faithfulness  of  the  vine,  and  the  great  number 
of  varieties  that  do  well.  Of  my  collection  the  worst  variety  would 
be  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  were  there  not  so  many  others 
that  possess  qualities  more  to  our  liking,  but  I  have  had  some  mildew, 
some  rot,  some  anthracnose,  and  I  suspect  some  of  every  other  known 
grape  disease,  not  however  to  the  extent  to  damage  the  one  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  crop.  The  ripe  and  ripening  berries  are  often 
tapped  by  wasps,  rarely  by  other  insects,  after  which  bees  and  bugs 
sip  the  sweets  and  revel  in  a  kind  of  feast  of  fat  things.  I  discover 
that  the  wasp's  senses  for  discerning  a  good  quality  in  grapes  are  not 
very  duU.  The  rose  bugs,  caterpillars,  aphis  and  lice  have  not  as  yet 
been  in  sufficient  quantities  or  numbers  to  even  attract  attention  as 
being  Injurious.  The  manner  of  training  and  form  of  support  have 
much  to  do  in  checking  and  preventing  depredations,  whether  by 
disease  or  animals.  Alao  quality  is  much  modified  by  the  kinds  of 
support,  location,  soil  and  substances  used  as  manuref  or  fprtilizera, 
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but  in  m;  mind  the  substances  used  as  fertilizers  or  manures 
get  entirely  too  mucti  credit  in  grape  culture,  and  it  has  been  a  ques- 
tion with  me  whether  in  a  just  and  impartial  account  the  balance  of 
the  benehtB  and  injury  would  not  stand  against  the  manures  and 
fertilizers,  even  including  the  great  total  of  all  ages.  If  by  the  appli- 
cation of  manures,  phosphates  or  super-ptoaphates  we  delude  our- 
selves into  a  hope  to  attain  to  royal  roads,  and  there  neglect  the 
proper  support,  trimming,  training,  cultivation,  etc.,  the  margin  will 
certainly  be  against  the  manures  and  fertilizers,  and  depending  on  the 
extent  of  the  neglect,  largely  against  them.  A  few  years  ago  when  I 
thought  of  planting  a  vineyard  I  was  confronted  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  high-priced  land  and  labor.  My  location,  within  six  to 
eight  hours  by  rail  from  land,  and  labor  in  abundance  at  at>out  one- 
half  the  price  of  that  of  our  vicinity;  with  the  vineyardists  of  New 
York  being  able  to  get  their  grapes  into  our  nearest  martlets,  over  a 
distance  of  about  500  miles,  at  a  freight  rate  quite  or  altogether  as 
low  as  we  could  procure,  though  but  sixty  to  seventy  miles  from  the 
same  market,  and  a  general  sentiment  that  ours  was  not  a  grape 
country. 

From  my  observations  and  experience  I  saw  in  prospect  in  our 
location,  with  the  proiwr  method,  fine  clusters  and  delicious  flavors, 
but  they  would  have  to  be  produced  at  a  small  cost,  and  ttmt  they 
could  not  be  produced  on  the  supports,  trellises  or  frames  in  common 
use  and  ofteu  much  wiitteu  about.  Nor  from  manures  and  phos- 
idiatea,  though  good  wheu  well  used,  nor  from  sprays  of  copper  or 
arsenical  compounds. 

But  I  saw  the  clusters  in  ceitnin  buds,  in  certain  curves  of  the 
canes,  in  myriads  of  oi^nisms,  however  minute,  bugs,  worms,  aphis, 
and  in  funguses — or  ftingi — moulds,  spoi-es,  and  chi^salides,  in  the 
judicious  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  far  superior  to  all  in  point  of 
utility  in  our  subsoils.  With  a  confidence  that  came  from  actual 
practice,  I  set  to — and  realized  my  most  extreme  expeditions  I  se- 
lected a  piece  of  ground  that  had  not  been  manured  siuce  '83.  A 
crop  of  com  was  taken  off  in  '83,  a  crop  of  wheat  in  '84,  clover  and 
timothy  in  '85,  timothy  in  '86,  com  in  '87,  and  wheat  in  '88;  In  the 
autumn  of  '88  I  planted  3,000  1  year  old  grape  vines,  about  i  to  § 
Concord,  ^  each  Delaware  and  Brighton,  balance  Pocklington  and 
Duchess;  8  by  10  feet  on  a  surface  prepared  exactly  as  for  wheat; 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  '80  I  cultivated  com  with  the  vines, 
the  vines  receiving  two  hoeings  by  hand;  in  the  autumn  and  following 
winter  a  post  or  support  was  placed  to  each  vine;  fully  one-fourth  of 
the  roots  were  destroyed  in  digging  the  holes;  and  the  vines  were  cut 
back  to  within  2  buds  of  the  ground.  The  following  spring  and  sum- 
mer one  cane  was  trained  and  Hrmly  tied  to  each  post;  all  other 
branches  and  laterals  that  appeared  below  a  point  2  feet  from  the 
ground  were  torn  off.  The  growth  of  ihe  prefered  cane  was  checked, 
but  once,  at  the  top  of  the  post  or  support,  after  which  the  vines  with 
the  arrangements  showed  their  dispositions  to  imitate  the  Kilmarmock 
Willow  and  the  style  or  method  soon  took  the  name  "Kilmarmock 
Style,"  fi-oin  an  easy  running,  designating  necessity,  and  cultivation 
was  kept  up  until  about  the  1st  of  August.  During  the  winter  of  '90 
and  '91  the  branches  or  laterals  were  cut  off,  so  that  in  the  spring  of 
'91  there  was  to  begin  with  a  post  and  straight  (not  always  straight) 
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canea  tied  together.  Cultivation  was  commenced  early  in  the  spring 
and  contiaued  until  about  the  Ist  of  August,  and  summer  trimming 
consisted  of  just  so  much  cutting  off  euds  as  would  permit  cultiva- 
tor or  harrow  to  pass  between  the  pendulous  vines  and  the  ground. 

In  the  fall  a  fine  grape  was  harvested  from  the  Concord,  Pockling- 
ton  and  Dutchess,  but  very  few  from  the  Delaware  and  Brighton 
vines.  Delaware  did  not  disappoint,  as  we  knew  Its  short-comings, 
but  Brighton's  eccentricity  of  blossom  was  by  me  yet  unknown;  a 
lack  of  knowledge  that  proved  to  be  decidedly  expensive.  During 
the  fall  of  'Ql  and  following  winter  the  vines  were  trimmed  and  many 
of  them  tied  to  the  supports  with  wire;  and  the  spring  of  "92  found 
us  ready  with  main  stocks  tliat  contained  each  a  few  selected  curved 
spurs  secured  to  the  posts;  and  an  unshaken  confidence  In  'the 
autumn  following  when  the  halves*  was  ready  to  gather,  with  all 
my  hope  and  expectation  I  was  surprised  at  the  surpassing  elegance 
of  the  fruit  For  quite  a  time  my  pleasant  occupation  consisted  of 
accompanying  visitors  through  the  vineyard  and  listening  to  and 
receiving  enthusiastic  and  almost  ecstatic  expressions  and  demonstra- 
tions. Almost  precisely  the  same  care  and  attention  was  given  for 
another  year  with  results,  a  description  of  which  would  look  like 
egotism.  The  only  maning  influence  or  occurrence  during  the  last 
year  was  the  severe  storm  of  29th  and  30th  of  August,  but  the  crop 
was  not  injured  to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent.  We  are  preparing  now 
for  the  crop  of  "94  which  again  is  hut  repeating  the  operation  of  the 
2  years  previous. 

The  reason  that  I  use  and  admire  the  KilmaTmock  method,  is  that 
it  is  simple;  it  embraces  the  best  points  of  other  methods;  It  is  a 
consummation  of  the  application  of  many  years  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience; and  it  is  convenient  in  stirring  tlie  soil.  Most  of  the  care 
and  attention  given  as  labor  can  be  performed  in  comfortable  bodily 
attitudes;  it  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  fine  clusters;  its 
umbrella-lilie  protection  to  the  fruit  possesses  about  all  the  advant- 
ages of  bagging,  without  the  disad^Tintages ;  the  pendulous  branches 
encircling  the  stock  being  knit  together  by  the  tendrils,  gives  elas- 
ticity, which  affords  continued  resistance  against  wind  and  storm; 
trimming  being  reduced  to  a  simplicity  can  be  done  speedily;  the 
selection  of  cluster  buds  is  a  certainty;  the  clusters  hang  quite  free 
from  entanglement;  little  summer  pruning  is  required;  there  is  little 
danger  of  mildew  and  rot,  because  of  the  even  distribution  of  the  sap 
from  the  stock;  the  resistance  against  disease  is  supported  speedily 
and  surely  by  the  general  equilibrium  of  the  structure;  and  with  all 
and  not  least  of  all  it  is  beautiful.  In  cultivating  i.  e.,  stirring  the 
surface  soil,  I  use  the  implement  at  hand,  that  tt'ill  best  meet  require- 
ments; the  iirst  plowing  in  the  spring  may  be  done  by  a  single  shovel 
or  scoring  plow,  which  may  be  followed  by  a  spring  harrow,  next  by 
a  cultivator,  and  then  again  by  a  harrow,  etc.,  usually,  I  manage  to 
employ  the  implement  or  implements  that  answers  best  for  the  day, 
to  accomplish  my  desires,  among  them  a  Morgan  grape  hoe.  The 
intervals  between  the  stirrings  of  the  soil  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
weather  and  inclinations;  my  irincyard  gets  a  good  many  stirringa. 

I  like  the  action  of  the  old  single  shovel  plow  for  the  first  plowing 
eariy  in  the  spring,  for  ridging,  mixing  and  covering  any  litter  that 
may  remain  on  the  ground  from  the  previous  fall  and  winter,  besides 
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I  like  to  confuse  and  disarrange  the  nrrangementa  of  the  surface 
i-oots,  that  lazily — aud  because  they  can — moDopolize  the  sap  produc- 
ing substances  that  lie  easily  within  their  reach. 

I  have  bar-sheared  and  would  contimie  to  do  so,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  unavoidable  banlfings  and  dead  fuiTowa.  As  the  season  advances 
the  depth  of  cultivation  is  diminished  to  about  2  to  3  inches  of  sur- 
face mulch.  The  quite  small  space  around  the  collars  of  the  stocks 
and  parts  that  cannot  be  reached  by  horse  implements  are  hoed  and 
weeded  twice  during  the  early  summer  by  hand.  During  the  time  be- 
tween the  1st  of  August  and  1st  of  October,  '92,  the  weeds  grew  so 
luxuriently  that  scythe  was  sparingly  used  in  preference  to  harrow 
or  cultivator,  from  which  save  in  api>earan<;c,  there  was  no  damage. 
During  the  time  from  Ist  of  August  to  1st  of  March,  I  cultivate  and 
pi-opagate  the  earth-worm  and  myriads  of  living  creatures  and  forms 
of  life.  They  are  friends  that  do  not  talk  a  fellow  out  of  his  wits  and 
money,  like  the  fertilizer  agent.  The  grapes  are  fed  to  the  "Gold 
Bugs." 

Pruning  or  trimming,  as  a  diversion  of  my  subject  after  the  second 
year,  consists  in  shearing  off  nearly  all  the  growth  of  canes  of  the 
previous  summer,  leaving  only  a  few  short  spurs,  which  should  Ije 
selected  as  nearly  as  possible  for  their  strength  and  rather  sharp 
curves  near  the  axis  with  the  main  stock;  the  spurs  should  be  lo- 
cated and  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  main  stock  from 
.1  point  not  lower  than  20  inches  from  tlie  ground  to  the  top;  care 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  too  much  spreading  of  the  top;  while 
a  few  new  spurs  located  on  old  spurs  may  Jiot  be  objectionable  and 
may  be  necessary  sometimes,  a  system  of  selecting  new  spurs  from 
the  ones  located  at  the  outward  extremes  of  the  old  spurs  would 
eventually  destroy  the  whole  method.  The  spurs  should  contain  not 
more  than  20  buds  not  including  the  axillary  ones.  The  vine  properly 
trimmed  according  to  the  Kilmarmock  method  need  not  and  should 
not  differ  much  in  appearance  with  its  convei^ency  for  many  years. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  about  all  the  summer  trimming  neces- 
sary is  just  enough  to  facilitate  cultivation,  but  should  the  growing 
vines  persist  in  nsing  their  neighbors  as  annex  trellises,  they  must 
be  checked  by  cutting  or  pinching  the  ends.  I  am  not  much  of  a  fol- 
iage destroyer. 

The  habit  of  tying  or  training  grape  vines  to  single  stakes  is  not 
new,  and  I  suppose  as  far  back  as  any  man  knows,  never  was  new; 
we  have  seen  it,  heard  of  it,  and  read  about  it;  it  has  been  practiced 
in  curves,  in  bows,  in  circles,  in  links,  in  loops,  in  angles,  and  in  many 
other  geometrical  fashions.  The  Kilmarmock  resembles  the  stump 
method  in  some  particular.  The  single  wire  method  in  some,  and  the 
Eniffen  and  many  other  methods  in  many  other  characteristics.  Most 
of  us  tied  vines  to  single  stakes,  but  very  few  of  us  ever  were  satis- 
fled  with  a  single  post  or  stake  for  a  trellis;  most  of  us  wanted  more 
grapes  than  we  thought  could  be  produced  by  a  vine  tied  to  one  stake 
without  appendages.  That  is  the  ambition  that  I  flung  away.  By 
the  Kilmarmock  method,  I  get  about  all  the  avoirdupois  of  grapes  from 
an  acre  that  an  acre  ought  to  be  allowed  to  produce.  Too  much  is 
generally  expected  from  a  vineyard.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  no  rotation  of  crops.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  worst 
enemy  to  the  euccessfnl  growing  of  fine  grapes,  I  would  ^nswer-p 
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In  the  KilmaFmock  toethod  we  have  all  the  forces  directed  to  one 
commoD  head,  i,  e.,  the  top  of  the  stock,  a  kind  of  storehouse  where 
are  deposited  for  immediate  use  and  as  a  reservoir  to  meet  emergen- 
cies, the  collections  hy  the  roots  and  leaves.  Assimilation  and  elabor- 
ation can  proceed  regularly  and  efKcientlj,  and  whether  the  enemy 
attacks  either  extreme  or  at  any  point,  the  forces  of  resistance  are  at 
liand  and  under  control  of  one  head.  The  flow  of  the  sap  is  facili- 
tated, and  has  its  proper  checks  and  obstructions.  The  foliage  radi- 
ates to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  is  exposed  to  light  and  air  evenly 
and  perfectly,  and  the  earth  is  exposed  to  the  suns'  rays,  except  just 
where  it  should  not  be,  and  that — considering  the  height  of  the  struc- 
ture— affords  to  the  foliage  and  Ijerries  about  all  the  benefits  of  tem- 
perature from  the  ground  that  is  possible  with  any  system;  and  more- 
over tlie  structure. is  such  that  it  is  able  to  receive  and  utilize  such 
benefits.  Some  varieties  of  grapes  do  better  by  one  system  than 
another,  all  tried  do  well  with  the  KUmarmock  system,  according  to 
the  varieties,  characteristics,  etc, 

I  will  next  pay  a  passing  attention  to  varieties,  this  alone  is  subject 
enough  to  fill  almost  any  imaginable  space  or  paper.  I  have  already 
said  the  worst  of  my  collection  would  satisfy  rae  if  there  were  no 
others,  pardon  me  for  quoting,  "FuU  many  a  Bower,  etc."  The  "desert 
air"  in  our  case,  is  the  multitude  of  vaiieties.  You  would  not  like  to 
have  me  take  up  your  precious  time  by  describing  varieties,  I  wonld 
like  to  say  a  good  word  for  40  varieties,  they  deserve  it.  Some  season 
however  a  variety  may  not  reach  its  full  measure  of  excellence  ac- 
cording to  its  characteristics,  seldom  a  fault  of  its  own,  but  by  a  lit- 
tle patience  it  usually  turns  in  and  redeems  itself.  For  general  use- 
fulness. Concord  stands  first.  If  I  were  the  Concord  grape  instead  of 
your  essayist,  I  would  need  no  tombstone.  Moore's  Eaily  in  my  mind, 
comes  to  the  second  place  speedily.  I  class  it  second  for  general  use- 
fulness, with  Brighton  third,  Niagara  fourth,  Delaware  fifth,  Worden 
sixth,  Pocklington  7th  and  Vei^ennes,  Wyoming,  Woodruff,  Moyer, 
Dutchess,  Nectar,  Early  Victor,  Geneva  and  Eaton,  pressing  claims 
for  promotion.  Green  Mountain  and  Moore's  Diamond- hiive  not  fruit- 
ed with  me. 

Cottage  deserves  special  attention  for  flavor,  hardiness  and  vigor 
of  vine  and  foliage,  Kogers  Hybrids  though  possessing  special  excel- 
lence and  aromatic  flavors,  lose  favor  for  a  lack  or  hardiness  of  fol- 
iage, Mills  and  Highland  lose  favor  for  lack  of  hardiness  of  vine.  Nec- 
tar deserves  special  notice  for  flavor  and  general  hardiness.  In  the 
mention  made  of  Worden  I  probably  differ  with  the  general  opinion 
of  admirers  of  grapes.  I  would  class  it  third  in  table,  second  in 
foliage,  third  in  vine,  second  in  cluster,  third  in  general  appearance, 
sixth  in  general  usefulness,  tenth  in  shipping  qualities,  double-tenLU 
in  wasp  resisting  qualities,  Tlie  wasps  and  bees  have  fun  with  it, 
and  it  reciprocates  by  bursting  its  own  skin  sometimes.  I  may  have 
a  better  opinion  of  it  in  the  future,  when  I  get  more  of  its  vines  to 
fruiting. 

For  varieties  that  are  characteriKed  for  earliness,  I  place  Moore'a 
Early,  Moyer,  Victor,  Telegraph,  Jessica  and  Hartford's  firsts;  Wor- 
den, Wyoming,  Brighton,  Delaware,  Lady  and  Hayes  as  seconds. 

Concerning  the  wine  qualities,  I  will  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  greatest  sources  of  wine,  are  the  great  city  hydrantfl^ 
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the  sugar  hogsheads,  a  little  application  of  chemistry,  a  few  green  or 
immature  grapes  aad  bug  juice,  straight  to  suit  the  taste;  I  have 
even  heard  that  some  persons  take  "a  fly"  in  theirs. 

I  have  used  manures  and  fertilizers  in  my  experiments,  but  not  on 
the  vineyard  yet;  I  will  use  anything  that  I  think  will  be  needed,  bat 
I  do  not  think  that  barnyard  or  special  manures  will  be  needed  soon. 
In  my  mind,  it  is  about  as  rational  to  waste  gi-ape  food,  as  any  other 
kind  of  food.  It  is  about  as  unreasonable  to  place  unnecessary 
manures  within  reach  of  the  grape  roots,  as  it  is  to  place  large  quan- 
tities of  concentrated  food  within  reach  of  an  unreasonable  animal, 
and  about  as  indiscreet  as  to  feed  a  dyspeptic  person  on  pork  pud- 
dmg. 

Manures,  phosphates  and  super  phosphates  are  good  when  they 
are  needed,  but  not  always  economical.  Kaw  bone  attracts  animal 
oi^anisms,  moulds,  etc.,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  always  good. 
.You  can  make  plant  food  out  of  them,  by  the  super  part  of  the  phos- 
phate or  by  the  plow. 

I  do  not  like  too  much  forcing  of  the  surface  roots;  too  much  of  the 
force  of  the  vine  is  directed  to  the  surface  roots  by  indiscreet  manurr 
ing;  too  many  plethoric  surface  roots  act  too  strongly  on  the  stock 
during  wet  seasons,  and  play  the  robber  during  drouths.  This  is 
not  entirely  a  new  idea,  but  is  a  furtherance  of  the  theory  that  re- 
quires the  pruning  off  of  the  surface  roots  against  the  stock,  1.  e.,  cut- 
ting the  roots  away  so  that  the  manure  cannot  be  used  by  the  plant 
from  the  top  soil.     I  reluctantly  here  end  my  remarks  on  fertilisers. 

I  have  been  trying  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  use  of  the  Kil- 
marmock  frpBtem  in  vineyard  practice.  It  isjustasefilcacioasinpoint 
of  aspect  and  utility,  for  use  about  country  homes  and.  suburban  resi- 
residences.  The  supports  can  be  made  higher;  the  training  can  be 
directed  to  produce  whirls  with  inter\'als  between;  the  stock  can  be 
divided  with  less  disadvantage  than  many  other  methods;  the  division 
trained  to  different  parts,  and  to  almost  anywhere  in  the  sunlight 
that  man  may  desire  to  climb  and  erect  a  post  for  a  support.  The 
greatest  enemies  to  the  young  grape  vines  about  buildings  are  cats. 
I  quote,  "The  foxes,  the  little  foxes  spoil  the  vines,"  and  here  state 
that,  the  cats,  the  little  cats  trounce  the  buds  and  young  ^oots  off 
the  young  vines,  Tve  watched  them  at  it,  and  I  know  they  do  it.  I 
protect  young  vines  with  wire  gauze.  Turkey  chicks  are  fond  of  the 
young  buds. 

Too  mnch  cannot  he  said  in  favor  of  the  uses  of  the  earthworm  in 
the  vineyard;  without  its  meanderings  we  fail  to  see  how  roots  could 
spread  in  the  subsoils.  You  no  doubt  all  have  read,  that,  the  Ger- 
mans practice  turning  and  pulverizing  the  earth  in  preparation  for 
vineyards  to  the  depth  of  from  3  to  5  feet,  with  conviction  that  the 
roots  of  the  ^ine  could  and  would  go  downward.  I  cannot  afford  to 
work  the  ground  to  any  such  depth.  I  plant  the  vine  and  depend 
on  the  earth-worm  for  root  courses  through  the  sub-soil. 

An  average  earth-worm  weighs  about  1^  scruples.  I  weighed  one. 
One  earth-worm  to  each  square  foot  of  surface  makes  nearly  50.000 
to  the  acre.  Fifty  thousand  earth-worms  make  about  5  bushels  of  50 
pounds  each.  Two  to  the  square  foot  makes  !)0  or  100.000  to  the  acre. 
Three  to  the  foot  makes  about  14  to  15  bushels  to  the  aero.  Those 
with  other  organisms  that  aggregates  to  about  another  similar  quan- 
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tity  of  animal  matter,  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  vinejardist,  and 
cannot  be  imitated,  or  supplied  by  substitution. 

Mj  experience  has  taught  me  to  he  careful  about  the  application  of 
manures,  especially  phosphates,  with  the  "supei-"  prefix. 

Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Good  is  to  be  congratulated  on  liis  success.  He 
may  continue  a  while  longer,  but  I  predict  he  must  sooner  or  later 
resort  to  fertilizers  of  some  Itind.  No  soil  is  inexhaustible,  and  we 
cannot  take  from  it  any  more  than  we  put  in.  There  are  certain 
soils  in  the  west  where  com  has  been  grown  40  or  50  years  without 
manure,  but  they  liave  eventually  become  exhausted.  Mr.  Good's 
method  of  growing  and  training  the  grape  is  not  altogether  new,  but 
is  an  excellent  one.  A  principle  which  I  have  always  observed  with 
pi-ofit  in  ti'aining  the  vine,  is  to  train  weak  growers  or  vines  on  a 
thin  soil,  vertically;  while  strong  growers,  or  on  rich  soil,  should  be 
trained  on  the  "lOiiffen"  or  any  pendant  system.  The  former  method 
increases  the  vigor,  while  the  latter  checks  rampant  growth.  Unless 
rampant  growers  are  checked  by  some  method  there  will  always  be 
too  much  ^ine  at  the  expense  of  fruit,  and  to  secure  the  best  results 
I  know  of  no  better -system  than  the  "Kniilen"  for  rampant  growers. 

Mr.  Hiester.  I  was  much  inteivsted  in  the  essay  just  read.  While 
the  essayist  has  applied  no  fertilizers  as  yet  he  made  a  guarded  ex- 
pression when  he  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  fertilize  until  it 
was  necessary.  He  agreed  also  that  raw  bone  is  a  good  fertilizer  for 
grapes.  I  have  grown  the  vine  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Good, 
but  instead  of  one  vine  I  grew  three.  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  he 
prevents  the  lower  buds  from  dying  out  after  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Good.  You  have  a  division  of  your  stock,  and  consequently  a 
division  of  your  forces.  Take  any  single  \ine,'  from  the  ground  or 
from  an  old  vine  on  a  trellis,  and  tie  it  to  a  single  post  so  that  it 
forms  a  head  above,  andtreatitaceording  to  the  Kilmarmock method 
and  you  will  have  fine  grapes,  no  matter  how  many  poor  and  insipid 
ones  hang  on  horizontal  and  inclined  canea  located  below  the  Kil- 
marmock  head.  I  have  no  trouble  about  fruiting  buds.  Your  losing 
fruiting  buds  no  doubt  is  caused  by  not  recognizing  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  a  head,  and  that,  for  best  results,  should  not  be  longer 
than  13  to  18  inches.  My  experience  (and  it  is  long)  is,  that  the  older 
the  stock  is,  the  better  the  results  are. 

Mr.  Suavely.  In  1882  I  planted  a  number  of  vines  and  trained  them 
to  one  stake.  The  lower  shoots  were  as  vigorous  last  year  as  when 
planted.  By  the  single  cane  system  we  can  have  as  much  vigor  at 
bottom  of  vine  as  at  the  top.  I  can  endorae  the  system  the  essayist 
advocates.  If  I  planted  20  acres  next  spring  I  would  train  on  same 
plan,    I  can  also  endorse  his  views  as  to  the  Morgan  grape  hoe. 

Mr.  Bartram.  I  liave  about  one  acre  trained  in  a  similar  way.  I  can 
grow  grapes  readily,  but  find  they  do  not  pay  as  well  as  some  other 
crops. 

Mr,  Pierce.  I  think  Mr,  Good's  system  of  training  is  similar  to  that 
pursued  in  California  and  eastern  countries. 

Prof.  Heiges,  I  suppose  all  the  fruitgrowers  present  are  familiar 
with  the  experiments  conducted  bj'  Rev.  Stephen  Hales  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

By  means  of  a  mercury  gauge  he  estimated  the  vital  force  of  the 
sap  of  the  grape  vine. 
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This  force  lias  been  found  aufficieut  to  coanterbalance  a  column  of 
water  4it.52  feet  high. 

We  have  no  desire  to  philosophize  upon  the  character  of  this  force, 
whether  vital,  special,  electric,  attractive,  repulsive,  dsmoBic  or  any 
other,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  sap  reaches  the  must  remote 
buds  of  a  vine  and  oo  its  return  feeds  and  develops  them  first,  aud  if 
the  supply  be  not  sufficient  those  nearest  the  ground  {if  trained  ver- 
tically) or  those  near  the  main  stalk  (if  trained  horizontally)  are  the 
ones  that  remain  dormant. 

This  law  of  nature  accounts  for  the  great  height  to  which  wUi 
grape  vines  which  have  attached  themselves  to  trees,  eventually  be- 
come barren  of  buds,  and  all  foliage  and  fruit  are  found  on  the  highest 
parts  of  the  tree  that  the  vine  has  reached. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  if  Mr.  Good's  plan  is  carried  on  a  few  years 
longer  he  will  have  no  fruiting  wood  near  the  ground. 

We  see  this  on  every  old  grape  arbor  in  the  country  on  which  the 
vines  have  not  been  properly  pruned. 

The  only  remedy  in  such  cases  ii*  to  cut  off  the  old  wood  at  the 
ground  and  start  new  canes.    Do  not  be  afraid  to  prune  intelligently. 

Dr.  Jabez  Fisher  pnmed  one  different  vine  each  day  in  his  vine- 
yard for  a  period  of  fifty  days,  beginning  the  first  of  May,  and  found 
no  difference  in  the  growth,  the  pruning  being  all  finished  before  the 
new  growth  wa.s  developed.  No.  vineyardist  who  ignores  pruning 
can  be  successful  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Good's  plan  may  do  for  a  while,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  continue  to  be  a  success.  We  grow  different  varieties 
here  from  those  grown  in  California,  and  they  require  different  train- 
ing and  treatment.  The  plan  upon  which  I  train  the  grape  I  first  saw 
about  27  years  ago,  when  on  a  lisit  to  Germany.  The  principle  could 
be  best  explained  by  a  diagram,  but  I  can  give  you  the  idea  verbally. 
The  vines  are  grown  on  horizontal  wires  3  or  4  in  number  and  about 
12  inches  apart.  The  first  year  I  grow  but  one  eye.  The  second  year 
I  cut  it  back  to  the  lower  wire  about  20  or  24  inches  from  the  ground, 
let  two  or  more  eyes  grow,  if  but  one  strong,  I  tie  that  to  the  lower 
wire,  if  the  cane  is  very  strong  I  may  cut  to  have  six  good  eyes  on 
the  first  horizontal  arm,  if  weak  less,  tie  one  of  the  strong  growing 
eyes  in  the  opposite  direction,  extending  every  year  as  the  vine  gets 
stronger,  until  my  vine  covers  about  four  feet  in  each  direction  or 
eight  feet,  Oare  must  be  taken,  for  if  too  long  a  cane  is  left  any  one 
year,  not  all  the  eyes  will  start,  and  there  may  be  too  many  blanks  or 
open  spaces.  The  object  is  to  have  all  the  eyes  start,  particularly 
those  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cane.  Should  it  be  a  short-jointed 
variety,  if  too  many  eyes,  some  may  be  cut  out  to  give  room  for  the 
bunches  to  form  and  grow.  When  carefully  treated  the  vine  ap- 
pears like  a  rake,  being  shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  with  ventilation 
for  the  air  to  pass,  also  having  a  good  covering  as  a  protection. from 
dew.  After  the  vines  make  a  few  inches  growth  I  examine  them, 
breaking  ont  all  the  lateral  or  non-fniit  bearing  canes,  leaving  nothing 
but  those  intended  to  bear  fniit.  In  pnining,  I  cut  back  to  three, 
often  to  two  eyes,  never  allowing  more  than  one  cane  on  last  year's 
growth.-  In  this  way,  I  have,  every  year,  the  same  number  of  cane 
after  once  properly  started  unless  one  should  die.  I  then  leave  two 
to  fill  the  space,  though  this  seldom  happens.    I  grow  as  large  and 
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flue  flavored  berries  as  I  have  tasted  anywhere,  anil  seldom  see  larger 
and  finer  linnches,  and  until  I  see  an  improvement  in  flavor  and  size 
of  bundles,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  method  I  have  explained.  I  have 
experimented  with  oven  100  varieties,  have  now  69  varieties  on  mj 
grounds,  but  will  have  less  in  a  jear  or  two,  for  when  a  dozen,  or  at 
the  farthest  20  varieties  are  selected  out  of  the  whole  number,  we 
have  all  the  profitable  varieties,  and  for  vineyard  culture  it  would 
fall  below  a  dozen  varieties  tJiat  could  be  recommended.  T^e 
amateur  may  find  a  dozen  or  more  for  variety's  sake,  and  the  balance 
are  comparatively  worthless  in  our.  soil  and  climate,  doing  better  in 
other  states  than  in  ours.  I  might  state  that  I  have  for  IB  years 
grown  grapes  successfully  by  the  system  of  training  referred  to. 

Mr.  Engle.  Mr,  Johnson's  plan  of  training  the  vine  is  a  modified 
system  of  the  old  French  or  "Thomery"  plan.  He  will  get  up  a  little 
higher  every  year  and  must  eventually  cut  back  his  vines  and  get  new 
wood  near  the  centre  of  the  stock.  The  lower  buds  and  vines  will 
get  weaker  every  year. 

Mr.  Longsdorf .  I  have  no  doubt  the  single  vine  will  succeed  as  well 
as  any  for  a  while,  but  I  believe  it  must  be  renewed  in  course  of 
time.  In  California  the  idea  is  to  start  new  vines  from  the  ground. 
Have  seen  vines  in  vineyards  there  as  thick  as  my  arm.  I  saw  the 
large  "Mission  Vine"  near  Santa  Barbara,  covering  one  fourth  of  an 
acre  and  bearing  three  tons  of  gi-apes  in  one  season.  The  main  vine 
is  14  inches  in  diameter  and  is  on  a  trellis.  As  to  fertilizers,  what 
does  Mr.  Good  do  with  the  refuse  leaves,  etc.? 

Mr.  Good.  If  it  did  not  require  too  much  time  and  expense  would 
plow  it  in. 

T^e  Secretary.  While  the  questions  of  grape  culture  is  under  dis- 
cussion I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  paper  in  my  possession 
bearing  on  this  subject  and  which  it  would  be  well  to  have  read 
now.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  horticultural  friends  in  Illinois, 
Mr,  Leon  Hay,  of  Kankakee,  and  gives  an  account  of  some  very  suc- 
cessful results  achieved  by  Mr  A,  P.  Bonvallet,  a  Frenchman,  who 
settled  near  him  some  vears  ago.  If  there  be  no  objection  I  will  read 
it.    It  is  enUtled: 

Some  Profitable  Uses  For  Apparently  Worthless  Soilf 

Crossing  Kankakee  county,  Illinois,  diagonally  from  northwest  to 
southeast  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  ridges  and  swamps.  About  all 
that  naturally  grows  on  the  ridges  is  n  few  scanty  oaks  and  sand- 
burra.  Tliia  kind  of  land  is  not  worth  |5  an  acre  for  ordinary  farm- 
ing, still  on  the  poorest  of  these  ridges  some  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  A. 
P.  Bonvallet,  a  Frenchman,  from  the  grape  district  of  France,  having 
read  that  Phyloxera  could  not  damage  grape  roots  growing  in  sand, 
purchased  near  the  village  of  St.  Anne,  a  quarter  section  on  which 
to  establish  a  vineyard,  which  he  first  started  on  a  small  scale,  experi- 
menting year  after  year  with  new  varieties.  For  about  ten  years  he 
triedthemethoda  of  cultivation  of  hisnative  counti^,  but  always  with- 
out profit  until  he  almost  gave  up  in  despair,  still  dreading  to  throw 
away  such  an  amount  of  work  and  expense  he  continued  his  experi- 
menting as  best  he  could  and  since  which  time  he  has  been  snccess- 
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ful,  and  BOW  profitablj-  grows  on  these  sand  ridgea  a  large  number 
of  varieties  from  tlie  well  known  Concord  to  some  of  the  choicest 
European  varieties.  The  latter  is  a  thing  which  has  thus  far  been  im- 
possible to  do  profitably  in  this  country,  but  which  he  does  by  graft- 
ing on  roots  of  the  native  varieties  of  which  he  has  special  methods  of 
his  own,  as  well  as  for  trimming,  training  and  pinching  back,  at  the 
proper  seasons  according  to  what  his  long  experience  and  experiment- 
ing iiave  taught  him  that  each  distinct  variety  requires  beat,  llie 
same  principles  he  also  applies  to  the  culture  of  native  grapes. 

Mr.  Bonvallet's  success  being  due  to  his  long  persistent  and  exten- 
sive experimenting  which  makes  hini  to-day  the  most  successful  grape 
growec  in  Illinois.  He  also  had  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  varieties 
of  grapes  collected  from  one  grower  in  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibits at  the  World's  Fair. 

As  to  the  details  oiF  his  methods  he  tells  nobody,  keeping  it  as 
secret,  saying  it  has  cost  him  too  much  to  learn.  Once  or  twice  he 
has  hinted  that  if  any  individual  or  association  wished  to  know  all 
he  had  found  out  they  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  So  all  that  can  be 
told  is  only  what  has  been  seen. 

His  vineyards  are  planted  in  rows  about  10  feet  apart  and  moning 
on  the  hillsides  in  the  direction  they  will  be  most  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine, the  direction  depends  on  the  position  of  the  ridges  none  of  which 
are  over  20  feet  high.  The  rows  are  also  protected  from  early  morn- 
ing sunshine,  either  by  ridges  or  natural  groves,  to  shield  as  far  as 
possible  from  increasing  damages  from  late  frosts  after  v^etation 
has  started.  Vines  are  trellised  on  one  wire  only  which  ia  about  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  He  seems  to  prune  a  great  deal  leaving  but 
little  old  wood,  and  he  also  seems  to  have  a  special  method  of  pruning 
for  different  varieties  which  to  fnlly  describe  would  require  some 
study.  Most  varieties  are  pruned  in  the  fall  and  covered  with  swamp 
grass,  not  straw.  He  claims  straw  fosters  fungous  diseases.  All  vines 
are  uncovered  in  spring  as  late  as  vegetation  wUl  permit  him  to  leave 
the  hay  on  and  next  it  ia  stacked  all  over  the  fields  where  convenient. 

Should  there  be  danger  of  white  frost  after  the  buds  are  started 
he  makes  smoky  fires  all  through  Ids  vineyards  in  latter  portions  of 
the  night  by  burning  trimmings,  leaves  and  damp  hay,  thus  evading 
the  frost;  this  is  seldom  done  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  a 
sprang.  He  seems  to  pinch  back  a  great  deal,  exposing  the  fruit  to 
early  and  late  sunshine,  but  protected  from  midday  sunshine.  He 
fertilizes  with  both  commercial  and  natural  fertilizers  but  not  exten- 
sively with  either.  He  does  not  spray— although  spraying  has  paid 
me  wonderfully  the  past  season — he  believes  more  in  fighting  disease 
with  natural  agencies,  such  as  plenty  of  free  air  circulation  and  sun- 
shine. Having  visited  his  vineyards  each  of  the  past  four  years  the 
amount  of  grapes  his  vines  bear  each  year  ia  wonderful,  many  vines 
bearing  each  a  bushel  or  even  more  of  fniit.  Some  of  his  choice 
Eunopean  varieties  he  has  sold  as  high  as  19J  cents  per  pound.  He 
sells  mostly  to  the  home  market.  Ships  mostly  to  Chicago  and  a  little 
to  other  large  cities  wherever  he  can  get  the  highest  price,  and  makes 
wine  of  all  the  surplus.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  grapes 
everywhere,  besides  selling  considerable  he  made  4,000  gallons  of 
pure  juice  wine  from  his  surplus.  Besides  having  now  about  40  acres 
iu  vineyanls  prnper  he  has  planted  between  most  of  the  grape  rows  a 
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row  of  aaparagiis  of  which  he  also  makes  a  specialty,  and  grows  these 
of  such  size  and  quality  for  which  Chicago  epicures  pay  the  highest 
price,  the  asparagus  rows  and  vineyards  heing  planted  together  coyer 
an  area  of  between  60  and  70  acres.  He  ciaims  that  the  asparagus 
are  allowed  to  grow  up,  after  all  danger  of  their  harming  the  grapes 
is  past,  and  they  grow  before  there  is  any  danger,  of  the  grapes  harm- 
ing the  asparagus.  No  other  weeds  but  the  sand-burrs  trouble  him  in 
such  soil  and  these  he  leaves  grow  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  to 
keep  the  sand  from  drifting.  The  old  gentleman  and  four  young  men 
is  all  that  is  employed  for  all  this  worii,  only  a  few  extra  hands  are 
employed  in  asparagus  time.  Neighboring  to  him,  but  on  the  lower 
grounds,  Dutch  gardeners  have  settled  and  are  increasing  in  number 
rather  fast  from  year  to  year.  They  are  making  a  success  of  celery, 
cucumber,  and  other  vegetables.  They  have  succeeded  in  growing 
nearly  as  large  Bermuda  onions  as  the  imported  ones,  and  for  a  few 
years  past  older  settlers  have  developed  quite  an  industry  in  melon 
culture  on  the  sand  ridges,  many  car  loads  are  shipped  each  year.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  specimens  of  50  pounds  and  75  pounds  and 
over  for  watermelons  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  curiosity. 

4-11  these  facts  show  that  even  the  poorest  soils  can  be  turned  to 
even  very  profitable  use  in  some  cases,  and  that  if  more  thought  was 
put  into  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  and  less  in  moving  to  the  cities, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  establishing  free  soup  counters  nor  fear  of 
panics,  for  our  soil  is  capable  of  producing  far  more  than  it  does  if  It 
is  only  studied  as  to  what  it  can  best  produce, 

LEON  HAY. 

The  President,  We  have  with  us  to-day  Dr.  Schaeffer,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  who  is  a  member  of  our  society. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Dr.  Schaeffer.  I  came  in  yesterday  to  pay  my  dues,  and  came  to- 
day to  listen,  not  expecting  to  be  called  upon  to  speak. 

You  are  engaged  in  a  good  work  and  one  in  which  our  public 
schools  should  take  more  interest.  Id  France  it  is  now  obligatory  pn 
the  part  of  the  schools  to  teach  primary  horticulture.  The  trouble  in 
our  own  schools  Is  that  at  present  few  or  none  of  our  instructors  are 
prepared  to  teach  it.  I  hope  next  year  at  your  annual  meeting  this 
matter  wUl  be  discussed,  and  that  you  will  give  your  views  as  to 
what  should  be  taught  in  this  direction  and  how.  I  believe  that  the 
growing  of  an  apple  tree  is  of  more  importance  fhan  a  problem  in 
cube  root  or  quadratic  equations.  There  is  as  miich  good  thought  in 
the  topics  discussed  here  as  in  a  discussion  of  mathematics.  I  hope 
this  matter  will  have  further  attention  next  year  when  you  come  to 
my  native  county  of  Berks. 

Mr.  Suavely,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  read  the  following  paper: 

Potato  Culture. 
The  potato  la  from  time  to  time  assuming  a  more  important  posi- 
tion in  the  dietary,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  many  nations  of 
Europe.  Like  corn,  it  is  a  contribution  of  the  Western  continent  to 
the  food  supply  of  the  world.  In  several  European  countries  the  pro- 
duction is  marvellous  as  comjiared  with  the  production  of  our  coun- 
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try.  Gennany  alone,  with  a  population  about  two-thirds  of  that  of 
the  United  States  produces  moi'e  than  fire  times  as  many  potatoes, 
and  exports  but  a  small  percentage.  Several  other  European  coun- 
tries largely  exceed  the  supply  of  the  United  States.  This  is  worthy 
of  note,  when  we  consider  the  great  disparity  of  arable  areas. 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  valuable  article  of  diet  hjis  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  its  importance  demands. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  subject  of  culture,  leav- 
ing other  phases  of  the  subject,  such  as  its  value  as  food,  et«.,  to 
those  competent  to  discuss  the  same. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  there  are  three  essential  requisites, 
a  good  soil,  good  seed  and  good  cultivation.  By  a  neglect  of  any  of 
these  conditions  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  the  best  results. 

A  sandy  loam  is  probably  the  best  for  the  potato,  though  other  soils 
can  be  put  in  condition  to  produce  paying  crops.  My  experience  in 
confined  to  gravelly  loam  and  limestone  clay  soils,  and  on  both  have 
grown  good  crops.  The  former  is  easier  of  cultivation  and  on  the 
whole  is  preferred. 

Land  in  ordinary-  tilth  and  fertility  may  yield  good  crops  in  favor- 
able seasons,  but  to  be  sure  of  a  satisfactory  yield  when  the  condi- 
tions are  not  favorable,  requires  a  thoroughly  prepared  and  highly 
enriched  soil. 

This  means  good  plowing  and  thorough  pulverizing  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  plant  foods,  in  an  available  form,  in  sufBcient  quanti- 
ties. 

A  clover  sod,  plowed  in  the  fall,  with  all  the  growth  after  haying 
left  on  the  ground  to  be  turned  under,  is  my  preference,  and  all  other 
things  being  equal  has  invariably  given  the  best  results.  On  such 
lands  good  crops  can  be  gi-own  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay 
for  dung  or  commercial  fertilizers.  The  clover  leaves  the  soil  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  this  element  which  is  the  most  costly  in  commercial 
fertilizers,  is  supplied  by  the  clover.  The  potash  and  pborphoric  acid 
with  a  limited  amount  of  nitrogen  must  be  supplied  according  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  potash,  if  used  separately,  or  in  a  prepared 
fertilizer,  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  high  grade  sulphate,  where  the 
chlorine  is  eliminated.  Wood  ashes  are  excellent,  but  are  not  always 
to  be  had  in  quantity  or  at  prices  to  warrant  their  use.  I  would  not 
use  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash  unless  they  were  applied  in  the  fall, 
for  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  make  "soggy"  potatoes,  some  claim  that 
by  the  use  of  muriate  of  potash  a  larger  yield  can  be  secured,  b«t  at 
the  expense  of  quality. 

In  my  opinion  better  results,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  can 
be  attained,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  than  by  the  use  of  bam  yard 
manure.  The  quantity  to  be  applied  depends  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  but  applications,  on  most  lands,  of  from  600  pounds,  to  1,200  per 
acre,  will  bring  satisfactory  results.  On  clover  sod  I  would  prefer  a 
fertilizer  analyzing  10  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  8  per  cent,  actual 
potash,  and  2  per  cent,  ammonia.  One  com  stubble  or  on  land  S'h_ere 
clover  was  not  so  recently  grown  the  ammonia  should  be  increased. 

The  seasons  of  1892  and  18i)3  were  not  favorable  to  potato  culture, 
owing  to  long  seasons  of  drouth,  but  1  had  the  best  results  on  sod 
ground  and  where  I  broadcasted  the  fertilizer,  harrowing  it  in  before 
planting.  But  I  might  state  that  for  early  varieties  havinca  shoct 
1  to  grow  I  would  apply  fertilizer  in  the  drill  or  tii^iieb(_>OQlc 
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As  to  shallow  or  deep  planting,  I  favor  the  latter,  though  I  would 
DOt  advise  heavj  covering  at  planting,  but  full  up  when  the  plant 
shows  above  ground,  I  am  certain  more  potatoes  can  be  grown  to  the 
acre  in  this  way  than  by  placing  the  sets,  but  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face. 

The  Seed. 

What  is  good  seed?  A  sound,  well  grown  tuber,  the  variety  of 
which  has  not  degenerated.  It  is  well  known  that  varieties  "run 
out,"  sooner  in  some  localities  than  others,  and  such  should  be  dis- 
carded for  seed. 

Potatoes  to  make  good  seed  should  not  have  tlie  sprouts  to  start 
before  planting.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  varieties  as  to  vigor 
of  plant,  and  one  making  a  strong  growth,  developing  a  heavy  vine 
and  long,  heavy  sorts,  is  a  more  certain  cropper  in  all  seasons.  The 
potato  with  a  light  vine  may  do  in  favorable  seasons  when  there  is 
sufficient  moisture,  but  if  you  want  a  standby  select  a  variety  that 
makes  a  large  plant.  Some  varieties  are  more  subject  to  blight  and 
ix)t  than  others;  these  are  too  risky  to  trust,  for  blight  stops  growth 
and  starts  rot.  Disease  is  often  a  result  of  degeneration,  whether  an 
old  variety  or  of  more  recent  introduction.  Scabby  potatoes  should 
not  be  used  for  seed,  for  the  chances  are  that  the  crop  will  be  scabby, 
and  moreover  such  seed  is  lacking  in  vitality. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  will  destroy  the  scab  germ.  The  following  is  recom- 
mended: Four  ounces  corrosive  sublimate  to  thirty  gallons  of  water 
and  soak  the  potatoes  from  one  to  two  hours. 

■Should  blight  appear,  or  there  be  a  probability  of  blight,  a  spray- 
ing of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  advisable,  I  have  on  several  oc- 
casions found  this  profitable.  My  practice  is  to  plant  in  drills  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  cuttings  about  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  drill. 
As  near  as  possible  two  eyes  are  left  to  a  cutting,  for  this  I  believe 
gives  the  best  results.  Soon  after  potatoes  are  cut  they  should  be 
planted,  unless  they  are  well  dusted  with  gypsum,  to  prevent  heating. 
Several  years  ago  I  had  an  erperience  in  leaving  the  cuttings  in  the 
tiiench  for  some  hours  without  covering.  Fully  35  per  cent,  failed  to 
grow.    Cover  as  soon  after  dropping  as  possible. 

I  have  no  experience  with  potato  planters,  and  from  all  the  in- 
fonnation  I  could  get,  I  incline  to  think  that  on  high  priced  land, 
where  every  foot  should  yield,  hand  dropping  pays  best. 
Cultivation. 

Cultivation  should  begin  whenever  the  weeds  start  or  the  ground 
becomes  hard.  Hreed's  Weeder  is  a  valuable  implement  in  the  potato 
field,  before  the  plants  are  above  the  ground,  and  as  long  as  they  are 
small.    The  time  to  knock  out  weeds  is  when  they  are  small. 

Later  on  the  cultivator  is  used  and  the  ground  worked  to  a  con- 
siderable depth.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be 
seen,  and  the  cultivator  run  close  to  the  row. 

From  this  on,  the  success  of  the  crop  will  depend  on  cultivation,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  vines  clear  of  the  bugs.  The  bugs  must  be  fought 
rigorously  for  the  difference  of  a  day  in  the  application  of  the  in- 
secticide may  mean  the  difference  between  profit  or  loss,  and  this 
especially  in  a  dry  season.     As  the  vines  grow  larger  and  the  roots 
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strike  out  cultivation  should  be  more  shallow,  for  deep  cultivatiou 
will  break  the  roots,  and  sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  every 
rootlet  is  a  feeder  and  adds  to  the  size  of  the. tubers. 

Cultivation  should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  vines  are  green  and 
never  should  the  bugs  be  allowed  to  mutilate  the  plants. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Suavely  has  not  explained  how  he  cuts  his  pota- 
toes for  planting. 

Mr.  Suavely,  1  cau  explain  in  the  most  practloal  manner  by  cutting 
one  of  the  specimens  on  the  table. 

Mr,  Johnson.  I  believe  the  support  and  vigor  of  the  eye  depend 
upon  the  size  or  length  of  the  piece. 

Mr.  Hiester.  I  think  not  always  I  saw  150  bushels  grown  to  the 
acre  from  parings. 

Mr.  Bartram.  Has  any  one  had  any  experience  in  thinning  potato 
vines?  I  have  a  neighbor  who  always  thins  them  row  by  row,  pnlling 
them  out  by  the  hand,  and  who  claims  they  grow  stronger  by  so 
doing. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Has  anyone  ever  had  difiHculty  in  selling  very  large  po- 
tatoes? 

Mr.  Snavely.  Have  never  had  any  trouble  to  sell,  but  have  seen  very 
large  tubers  sell  in  I'hiladelphia  at  50  cents,  while  medium  size 
brought  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Judge  Stitzel.  I  believe  nothing  baa  been  said  in  reference  to  the 
size  of  potatoes  for  cutting  and  planting.  I  think  best  to  use  lai^e 
potatoes  and  cut  them.  The  planting  of  small  tubers  year  after  year 
has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  size  and  yield.  In  California,  they 
raise  in  some  sections,  three  crops  annually.  The  first  crop  is  planted 
in  February  and  is  taken  out  in  about  fifty  days.  They  then  plant 
again,  selecting  large  and  old  potatoi's  for  seed,  for  second  and  third 
plantings.  In  California  when  handling  potatoes,  wheat,  etc.,  noth- 
ing is  known  of  bushels  but  everything  is  sold  by  weight.  I  think  it 
is  the  fairest  way,  and  that  our  laws  should  be  changed  so  as  to  buy 
and  sell  by  weight 

The  President.  Some  reference  was  made  in  Mr.  Fox's  report  about 
a  bug  in  Franklin  county  that  is  injuring  the  potato.  Who  can  tell 
OS  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Brinton.  I  think  I  know  the  bug  referred  to,  and  it  is  never 
very  injurious  to  the  potato  vine.  It  usually  gets  on  the  under  side  of 
the  vines,  and  apparently,  cannot  stand  the  sun. 

One  point  in  particular  which  the  essayist  emphasized,  is  the  im- 
portance of  utilizing  the  first  and  earliest  eyes  or  sprouts.  I  have 
noticed  in  my  experience  with  bulbs  of  all  kinds  in  the  green-house 
that  the  first  effort  is  always  the  best.  All  subsequent  efforts  are 
weaker,  until  finally  there  is  almost  no  effort  at  all. 

Mr.  Pierce.  We  had  all  over  Ohio  hundreds  of  acres  of  potatoes 
ruined  by  a  bug  which  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  I  myself  lost 
three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Tried  Paris  Green  but  it  did  not  kill  them 
like  the  Colorado  beetle.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  was  to 
drive  them  into  furrows  aud  burn  them.  The  tramping  of  sheep, 
seems  to  alarm  them,  and  they  leave. 

Prof.  Heiges.  There  are  two  kinds  of  potato  beetles.  This  one  has 
a  probocis  like  an  elephant,  and  sucks  the  sap  from  the  lower  side  of 
the  foliage.  It  can't  be  poisoned.  It  is  the  old  style  potato  beetle  we 
had  years  ago  before  the  Colorado  beetle.  ontizBdhyCiOOQlc 
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Mr.  Pierce.  It  is  evidently  not  the  kind  we  have  in  Ohio.  It  is 
known  there  as  the  "Blister  Beetle"  or  "Spanish  Fly," 

Mr.  BrintoD.  This  potato  bug  ia  an  annual  visitor.  We  always 
have  him  but  his  presence  is  not  very  serious.  It  does  not  eat  the 
foliage  but  aucks  the  juices  from  it  and  can't  be  poisoned. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  President: 


HOBTICULTUBE  AS  AN  ADJUNCT  TO  AGEICULTURE. 
By  H.  W.  Comfort,  Fallington,  Pa. 

In  these  times  of  universal  depression  in  the  agricultural  world, 
when  wheat  is  only  worth  sixty-five  cents  per  bushel,  corn  forty-flve 
cents  per  bushel,  and  other  staples  selling  below  cost  of  production, 
the  auccessfnl  farmer,  like  the  successful  merchant,  must  change  his 
business  and  adapt  it  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  age.  If  our  so- 
ciety has  a  mission  lai^er  than  the  selfish  one  of  merely  helping  the 
few  horticulturists  who  are  its  niembera,  I  deem  it  lies  in  persuad- 
ing our  Agricultural  brethren  to  adopt  a  divereifted  fanning,  by  be- 
coming the  growers  of  horticultural  products. 

In  my  neighborhood,  asparagus  has  been  with  some  very  profitable, 
and  the  acreage  is  yearly  increasing.  The  careful  grower  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  large  cities,  if  he  has  good  railroad  facilities,  can 
easUy  compete  with  our  Jersey  farmers,  for  I'ennsyhania  asparagus 
sella  in  Philadelphia  at  25  cents  per  dozen  bunches  higher  than  the 
Jersey  product.  An  agent  of  the  great  wholesale  house  of  Thurber 
&  Co.,  once  told  me  that  they  preferred  our  nice  green  product  to  the 
pale  white  cutting  of  our  sister  Stnte.  Our  farmera  easily  expect  to 
sell  their  crops  at  $200  per  acre,  at  a  net  profit  of  $100,  and  a  bed 
once  old  enough  to  cut,  which  is  the  third  year,  after  planting,  brings 
in  a  never  failing  return  for  years,  regardless  of  frosts  or  of  warm  or 
severe  winters. 

Then  to  those  having  the  same  good  shipping  facilities,  or  better 
still,  those  having  a  good  home  market,  the  growing  of  small  fruits 
offers  an  attractive  and  lucrative  variation. 

After  twelve  years  of  experience  with  strawberries,  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  a  gross  sale  of  $'250  per  acre  is  easily  obtained.  To 
do  this,  plant  the  varieties  which  experience  soon  teaches  you  are  the 
best  adapted  to  your  soil.  Grow  them  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
only  let  the  beds  get  18  inches  wide  by  fall.  Kill  all  weeds  as  soon 
as  they  germinate  and  cover  in  early  winter  with  a  mulch  of  about 
20  tons  of  good  horse  stable  manure.  By  doing  this,  you  will  in  the 
spring  be  rewarded  by  a  fine  growth  of  fruit  stalks  and  leaves  which 
will  barely  leave  enough  path  for  your  pickers  to  walk  in,  and  your 
expenses  will  fijiure  about  thus:  Manure  $40,  picking  $00,  labor,  com- 
mission, etc.,  $75,  and  profit  $75,  or  more  than  most  of  the  farm  land 
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in  Pennsylvania  will  bring  todaj.  For  me  the  Crescent  Seedling, 
and  Stiarpless,  are  the  best. 

The  growers  of  raspberries,  especially  those  who  grow  the  black 
varieties,  find  an  equally  profitable  crop,  and  the  growers  of  currants 
periiapa  a  still  better  one.  My  acre  of  currants  was  planted  eleven 
years  ago  in  a  young  apple  orchai-d  with  the  rows  7J  Jeet  apart.  The 
first  few  years  I  grew  a  row  of  celery,  beets,  or  other  vegetables  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  every  sixth  row  is  left  out  to  make  a  roadway 
for  handling  crates  and  manure.  Since  they  grew  large  enough  to 
need  ^11  the  ground,  they  have  only  had  two  coats  of  phosphate  and 
one  of  manure,  but  now  I  hope  to  give  them  a  liberal  mulch  of  ma- 
nure each  year. 

In  looking  over  my  returns,  they  show  a  grand  total  of  |2,73C.  Tak- 
ing one-third  for  picking,  it  leaves  |1,824,  or  an  average  of  $1G7  per 
year,  including  the  first  three  years  that  they  were  unproductive.  To 
all  appearances  they  will  continue  to  do  the  same,  and  it  the  f07  is 
used  for  labor  and  manure,  we  can  count  safe  flOO  each  as  the 
profit,  provided  we  never  put  off  for  to-morrow  killing  the  currant 
worm  that  hatches  to-day.  In  these  days  of  Fay's  Prolific,  and  other 
improved  varieties,  the  gross  and  net  returns  may  be  better,  thon^ 
many  growers  claim  nothing  equals  the  Dutch  varieties. 

To'  those  who  have  not  the  advantages  of  good  home  markets  or 
of  rapid  transit,  the  small  fruits  may  not  be  so  profitable  but  to 
these,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  us,  the  growing  of  orchards  is  possible, 
and  if  properly  handled,  profitable.  To-day  I  have  more  faith  in  the 
Keiffer  pears  than  in  any  other  farm  crop,  and  if  they  should  fall  as 
low  as  50  cents  per  bushel,  they  will  still  pay  well.  An  orchard  of 
Kieffers  planted  20  feet  apart,  or  100  to  the  acre,  will  soon  yield  two 
bushels  per  tree,  or  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  at  50  cents  we  have 
f  100.  Trees  from  six  to  eight  years  old  will  often  yield  3  bushels  per 
tree  on  an  average,  and  this  fall  fcuyers  came  to  the  orchards  and 
bought  them  in  the  heaps  at  $1,00  per  bushel.  My  400  trees  had  QflO 
bushels,  or  $000  of  fruit  and  the  expenses  were  not  heavy. 

If  you  ask  why  I  mention  Kieffers  and  not  other  varieties,  I  reply, 
they  do  not  come  in  competition  with  peaches,  cantelopes,  melons,  or 
other  fruits,  as  the  Bartletts  and  many  other  pears  do,  and  are  in  the 
market  about  Thanksgiving,  are  an  excellent  cooker,  in  fact,  I  think 
the  best  pear  to  cook,  I  know  of,  are  good  keepers  and  so  pretty  that 
they  sell  themselves.  People  often  say  they  are  not  fit  to  eat  raw, 
but  thousands  of  bushels  are  eaten  annually  and  will  continue  to  be 
eaten  until  something  just  as  profitable  and  much  better  has  been 
found.  Two  years  ago  quite  a  number  were  exported  to  England, 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  found  ready  sale  at  $4  and  $5  per  bushel. 
Men  who  have  had  orchards  of  from  ten  to  forty  acres  are  now  plant' 
ing  farms  of  them,  but  the  demand  keeps  np  with  the  supply  and 
many  a  housewife  has  discarded  the  Bartlett  and  now  waits  for  the 
Kieffer,  In  my  judgment  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  they  will  net 
less  than  flOO  per  acre,  or  |1,000  for  a  ten  acre  field  of  one  thousand 
trees. 

Apple  orchards  also  may  be  made  a  very  profitable  adjunct  to  the 
farm  and  with  care  can  be  made  to  yield  a  good  revenue  almost  from 
the  first.  In  the  spring  when  you  plant  your  orchard,  set  It  out  also 
with  all  the  small  fruita    Strawberries  yield  the  following  year,  and 
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the  others  in  three  years,  and  the  thorough  cultivation  uecessar;/  to 
success  with  small  fruits  will  enable  your  trees  to  malte  splenfid 
growlh.  If  your  orchard  is  too  large  to  use  it  all  in  small  fruits,  make 
your  truck  patch  there,  also  your  potatoes,  but  I  do  not  advise  a  r^- 
ular  farm  rotation  for  a  growing  orchard. 

Thus  several  yeara  of  paying  crops  can  be  grown,  in  fact,  currants 
and  raspberries  will  do  well  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  and  then  your 
apples  will  pay  for  themselves  and  need  all  the  ground,  after  that 
time  I  would  not  work  an  orchard,  but  seed  to  grass  and  then  if  you 
buy  or  raise  young  pigs  with  judgment,  your  waste  will  net  J25  per 
acre,  I  run  five  or  six  pigs  to  an  acre,  and  like  to  have  good  shoats 
in  the  spring  and  they  will  nearly  lire  on  the  grass  and  fallen  apples 
until  early  fall,  then  sell  at  a  good  price  to  the  sausage  makers.  The 
fallen  apples  made  into  cider  for  vinegar  also  help  up  the  revenues, 
when  your  pigs  do  not  eat  all  of  them.  After,  the  piga  are  in  sau- 
sages, your  poor  apples  not  fit  for  market,  ought  to  go  into  your  vine- 
gar casks.  If  you  have  five  or  six  pigs  to  every  acre  you  will  not  need 
much  ferrtiliKer,  for  they  will  evenly  cover  your  orchard  with  the  best 
of  manure,  and  will  help  your  fruit  by  eating  the  many  worms.  On 
an  average  yon  ought  to  get  100  bushels  of  good  apples  per  annum, 
per  acre.  In  this  county  (Bucks),  we  expect  a  good  crop  from  a  tree 
every  other  year,  and  they  are  often  sold  at  public  auction  on  the  tree 
at  an  average  price  of  |2  per  tree,  or  $50  per  acre,  the  purchaser  do- 
ing all  the  picking,  sorting,  packing,  etc.  Tour  waste  product  in  pigs 
and  vinegar  will  more  than  pay  all  expenses  of  trimming,  auctioneer, 
etc..  and  the  $50  is  your  net  revenue. 

Now  I  have  tried  to  be  conservative  in  all  my  figures,  basing  them 
on  several  years  of  practical  work  with  fruits,  having  25  acres  of  ap- 
ple and  pear  orchard,  5  acres  of  strawberries,  and  less  of  currants  and 
raspberries.  I  can  safely  say  that  if  a  man  had  10  acres  divided  be- 
tween strawberries,  currants  and  raspberies,  he  ought  to  clear  |T50 
from  them,  and  ten  acres  of  Kieffors  at  the  present  prices,  $1,000  and 
ten  acres  of  apples  $500,  or  a  grand  total  of  $2,250.  If  yon  do  not 
care  for,  the  smaller  fniits.  have  20  acres  of  each  100  of  your  farm  in 
apples.  20x50  or  $1,000.  Will  your  other  80  acres  yield  in  the  same 
proportion  ? 

These  facta  show  you  the  good  of  "Horticulture  as  an  adjunct  to 
.Vgriculhire,"  and  the  sooner  our  farmers  learn  to  diversify  their  farm- 
ing the  better,  and  the  labor  comes  in  very  nicely  with  other  farm 
work,  and  varies  the  monotony  of  the  farmer's  life. 

In  closing,  let  me  drop  the  caution  to  ail  new  beginners  in  orchard- 
ing, to  be  very  careful  of  whom  you  buy  your  stock.  Do  not  buy  of 
every  tree  agent  who  may  chance  to  call  on  you,  for  if  you  do,  disap- 
pointment will  probably  be  your  lot.  Tour  stock  may  not  he  good 
and  probably  will  not  be  true  to  name.  Only  buy  of  firms  of  ac- 
knowledged reputation  and  only  varieties  known  to  be  profitable  in 
yonr  immediate  neighborhood.  An  apple  that  is  a  grand  success  in 
one  county,  or  State,  is  often  an  utter  failure  in  another.  If  you  want 
to  try  new  varieties,  or  varietiesllttle  known  in  your  section  (and  w* 
all  like  to  experiment)  content  vourself  with  one  op  two  trees  at  a 
time.  Before  planting  an  apple  or  pear  orchard  have  a  definite 
obiect  in  view.  If  you  expect  to  ship  at  a  distance,  have  but  few 
varieties,  for  two  rensona,  first  there  are  only  a  few  varieties  that  are 
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profitable  to  ship,  and  second,  when  shipping  you  need  to  have  enough 
to  get  the  beat  freight  rates.  Of  pears  we  can  only  recommend, 
Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Kieffer,  and  of  apples,  the  late 
fall  and  winter  varieties.  If  near  a  home  market,  plant  to  have  a  suc- 
ceaalon  from  the  very  earliest  to  the  latest.  Of  pears  we  recommend 
IJuerre-Gifford,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Anjou, 
Lawrence,  Kieffer  and  Rutter,  and  of  apples,  (if  planting  an  orchard 
in  Bucks  county),  I  would  plant  June  Eating,  Red  Astrachna,  Sweet 
Bough,  White  Carver,  Maiden's  Blush,  Porter,  Summer  Fearmain, 
romell's  Fancy,  Townaend,  Pall  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  and  Baldwin. 
Nottingham  Brown,  Smith's  Cider,  Ben  Davis,  Nero,  Roman  Stem, 
Newton  Pippin  and  Ridge  Pippin.  These  liats  would  have  to  be 
varied  slightly  in  each  locality.  By  having  a  succession  you  can  daily 
or  triweekly,  supply  families  if  your  orchard  is  small.  If  lai^  yon 
can  supply  the  fruit  dealers,  hucksters  and  grocers  their  freah  fruits 
moat  of  the  year,  and  in  supplying  thia  kind  of  trade,  aim  to  have 
something  for  them  all  the  time,  or  else  your  more  enterprising  neigh- 
bor will  steal  away  your  trade. 

Always  grow  the  very  finest,  and  take  the  greatest  care  in  sorting 
your  fruit,  a  few  seconds  on  a  basket  of  firsts,  will  make  them  all 
grade  as  seconds,  while  the  careless  appearance  of  a  package  will 
often  take  off  20  per  cent  of  the  price,  or  much  more  than  the  profit. 
On  the  other  hand  care  will  aoon  give  the  grower  a  reputation  that 
will  half  sell  his  crop,  especially  in  the  time  of  glut.  The  young  man 
who  plants  and  grows  a  nice  orchard  carefully,  becomes  very  much  at- 
tached to  it,  and  is  not  apt  to  say  "farming  does  not  pay."  On  the 
contrary  he  says,  farming  and  fruit  growing  does  pay.  both  directly 
in  cash  and  indirectly  in  healthy  families,  made  more  healthy  by  lib- 
eral diet  of  fresh  and  cook  fruits.  Cultivate  a  love  for  the  businesa. 
Some  are  bom  horticulturists,  others  by  peraeveranc*,  intelligence 
and  business  ability  become  such. 

.\djoumed. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  following  report  on  flowers  and  fruits  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  State  College  for  1893,  was  read  by  Prof.  Geo.  €. 
liutz,  the  Horiiculturist  at  the  college. 

The  originators  of  new  varieties  of  horticultural  products  are  be- 
^inni^g  to  realize  the  great  benefit  which  the  experiment  atations'may 
be  to  tiiem.  The  time  had  come  when  so  much  fraud  was  perpe- 
trated through  tJie  introduction  of  new  r.irieties  by  the  use  of  decep- 
tive illustrations,  and  high  sounding  descriptions  of  all  the  desirable 
qualities  and  excellences  of  the  novelties,  which  proved  so  often  to 
be  unfaithful,  that  no  honest  description  confined  to  the  truth  of  facta 
was  sufficient  to  launch  a  truly  good  and  worthy  thing  upon  a  success- 
ful career,  all  extravagance  in  deacription  and  illuatration  wa«. con- 
sidered as  advertisement  necessary  to  sncceBS,  and  this  success  some- 
times led  to  the  retaining  of  an  (^d  variety  of  fruit  w  fiowec,  applK- 
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iug  a  new  deBcription  full  of  the  highest  praise  and  thus  swindling 
the  puhlic  in  a  somewhat  innocent  way.  The  experiment  stations  are 
beginning  to  exert  a  checking  influence  upon  snch  fraudulent  prac- 
ticee,  and  the  originator,  whose  reputation  is  his  capital,  is  anxious 
that  his  customers  should  find  his  products  equal  to  his  claims.  It  is 
becoming  customary  therefore  to  send  promising  novelties  to  be  tested 
at  the  stations  and  receive  an  ofttclal  report  before  or  as  soon  as  the 
novelty  is  ready  for  extensive  introduction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  will  benefit  by  the  protection  afforded  by  an  official  oversight 
upon  the  new  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetable  offered  for  sale. 

The  control  of  fertilizers  has  a  fixed  duty  and  value  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country,  and  the  seed  control  stations  of  Germany  have 
done  much  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  seeds,  and  similarly  it  is  legit- 
imately ttie  work  of  our  stations  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  horticultural  novelties,  which  is  becoming  more  exten- 
sive each  succeeding  year.  Ywir  secretary  requested  me  to  make 
some  report  upon  this  kind  of  the  work  being  done  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania station,  and  after  collecting  a  few  results,  I  realized  that  it 
would  be  a  long  and  tedious  paper  to  cover  the  entire  field,  and  there- 
fore I  wUl  not  attempt  to  do  so.  I  might  properly  preface  this  report 
with  a  brief  exposition  of  the  relations  between  the  originator  and  the 
station  as  fixed  by  the  horticulturists  in  convention.  The  originator 
must  send  the  plants,  scions,  or  seeds  prepaid,  and  only  of  such  as 
have  given  some  promise  under  his  own  observation.  A  minimum 
number  or  quantity  of  each  article  is  stipulated: — as,  2  dozen  straw-_ 
berry  plants,  2  fruit  trees,  6  raspberries,  and  so  on,  and  if  less  are 
sent,  no  report  can  be  expected  until  the  station  has  propagated  the 
proper  number  of  plants  from  which  to  take  its  records.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  station  will  not  sell  or  distribute  in  any  manner,  the 
material  novelties,  and  generally  guard  the  interests  of  the  originator 
in  his  control  of  it.  Besides  caring  for  such  acquisitions  the  station 
adds  by  purchase  other  vraieties  that  will  probably  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  its  patrons,  and  thus  disseminate  information  to  the  public. 

Within  the  last  two  years  neariy  200  varieties  of  evergreens  have 
been  acquired  and  planted  in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  valuable 
kinds  suited  to  Pennsylvania,  which  will  afford  a  greater  selection  of 
graceful  and  beautiful  conifera  for  the  ornamentation  of  extensive 
grounds  and  parks.  It  will  be  necessary  to  leam  about  th^e  trees 
such  points  as  their  hardiness,  how  the  color  of  the  foliage  is  affected 
by  winter,  how  the  habit  is  affected  by  our  climate,  how  easily  trans- 
planted, bow  rapidly  they  will  reach  an  ornamental  size,  how  soon 
they  will  reach  matnrity,  etc.  Such  work  is  being  extended  also  in 
the  lines  of  other  ornamental  plants. 

The  selection  of  the  larger  fruits  from  among  foreign  sorts  and  the 
new  ones  originating  in  this  country  requires  a  briefer  term  of  years 
than  is  necessary  for  a  study  of  the  development  of  a  tree.  It  is  a 
very  slow  process  to  introduce  a  new  fruit  of  this  class,  and  those 
which  do  appear  are  generally  traced  to  an  accidental  origin,  dating 
bnck  many  years.  This,  of  course,  will  continue  to  be  so,  largely 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  sinee  no  man  can  foresee  any  pecnniary 
returns  for  his  own  lifetime. 

Wifh  regard  to  the  small  fruits,  however,  such  reward  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  work  of  manufacturing,  as  it  were,  new  varieties  is 
more  generally  undertaken.  q,,,  .  ,p,,_  ^y  C>00<jIc 
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Strawberries. 

There  are  but  few  troublesome  questions  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
sirawberry,  and  when  these  are  properly  answered  the  cultivator  will 
find  this  crop  a  very  easy  and  profitable  one  to  grow.  There  is  no 
question  about  soU,  since  the  most  excellent  results  have  been  ob- 
tained from  all  conditions  of  soil  that  will  grow  weeds,  retain  moist- 
ure and  permit  of  easy  cultivation  with  hoise  and  hoe.  There  is  di- 
versity of  opinion  in  regard  to  growing  the  plants  in  hills  free  from 
runners,  or  in  the  matted  row,  but  this  diversity  of  opinion  is  no 
greater!  than  the  diversity  of  results  obtained  from  experiments  upon 
this  subject. 

It  is  customary  to  grow  the  plants  in  matteil  rows  because  this 
method  requires  less  attention  in  cultivation.  The  berries  are  kept 
clean,  no  mulching  being  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  as  there  are 
more  plants  per  acre,  the  yield  is  presumiibly  greater  than  in  the 
"hill  system"  of  cultivation.  Arguments  that  carry  some  weight  are 
frequently  put  forth  in  favor  of  the  latter  system,  and  trials  are  made 
upon  a  small  scale  by  the  market  gar^lener,  but  never  with  sufficient 
accuracy  and  attention  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems.  The  recent  crop  has  afforded  ua  results  touching  upon 
this  question  and  they  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  persons 
cultivating  the  strawberry. 

Among  thirty-five  varieties  planted  side  hy  side  and  cultivated  in 
the  two  ways,  twenty-four  yielded  heavier  crops  in  the  mat  and  eleven 
in  the  hills.  The  total  yield  from  mats  was  ten  per  cent,  better  than 
the  total  yield  from  hills.  The  weights  of  the  first  pickings,  June 
12,  and  the  last,  July  5,  were  greater  from  mats  in  each  case  by  about 
fifty  per  'cent.  Kentucky,  Crescent,  Van  Deman  and  Governor 
Hoard  were  better  in  hills  than  m  mat. 

In  a  direct  comparison  of  fifteen  varieties  with  the  nesults  of  a  similar 
experiment  at  the  Michigan  Station,  there  seemed  to  be  agreement 
in  only  six  of  these;  and  of  these  fifteen  varieties  we  find  only  five 
favoring  the  hill  system,  while  Michigan  Station  reports  nine  oat  of 
fifteen  favoring  the  hill  system.  The  inference  here  is  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  regularity  in  results  from  different  sections  and  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate  to  claim  undoubted  superiority  for  either  sys- 
tem of  cultivation. 

The  question  of  varieties  will  always  be  an  open  one,  trecause  of 
the  continual  addition  of  new  ones  having  new  and  greater  merits. 
The  quantity,  time  and  quality  of  yield  will  be  the  principal  criteria 
to  judge  this  matter  by.  The  heaviest  yield  of  all  the  varieties  tested 
last  year,  numbering  forty,  belongs  to  the  Greenville  by  the  mat  sys- 
tem. This  variety  has  borne  a  good  report  as  long  as  it  has  been 
grown  here.  The  l>erry  is  lai^e,  ripens  well,  of  good  color,  comes 
early  and  stays  late.  There  was  a  quart  of  berries  for  every  eight 
inches  of  row  calculated  from  the  total  figures  of  yield.  The  next  in 
largene.-s  of  yield  was  Shuster's  Gem,  another  new  berry  of  great 
merit.  The  roll  of  honor  in  yield  and  beauty  of  berry,  as  made  up 
from  tlie  reports  of  this  season,  is  as  follows:  1  Grei'uville,  2  Shuster's 
Gem,  3  Ohio  Centennial,  specially  noted  as  the  largest  berry  wluch 
ripens  well  and  has  a  fine  color  and  flavor;  1  Parker  Earle,  though 
one  week  later  than  the  earliest,  the  yield  was  heavy  and  of  good  ber- 
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riea;  5  Van  DemaD,  one  of  the  earliest  with  a  medium  sized  beiry 
and  a  constantly  good  yield  through  three  weeks;  6  Crescent,  this 
good  old  standard  must  at  last  acknowledge  defeat  in  point  of  yield 
and  suffer  greatly  from  a  lack  of  quality  in  its  berry;  7,  Crawford 
stands  next  in  order  of  yield  and  can  boast  of  a  good  and  medium 
sized  beny;  8  Wilson's  Albany,  9  Governor  Hoard  and  10  Charles 
Downing.  The  five  earliest  varieties  were,  in  the  order  of  the  heaviest 
yields  at  the  first  picking,  1  Mitchell's  Early,  2  Van  Deman,  3  Cres- 
cent, 4  West  Lawn  and  5  Shuster"s  Gem.  The  five  latest  varieties 
were,  in  the  order  of  the  heaviest  yields  at  last  picking,  1  Parker 
Earle,  2  Townaend,  3  Crawford,  4  Eui-eka  and  5  Kentucky. 

By  observing  the  newer  varieties,  in  the  light  of  recent  experience, 
and  considering  each  by  itself,  the  following  special  notes  are  derived: 

Van  Deman  is  classed  as  a  vigorous  plant,  making  runners  only  in 
a  moderate  degree;  the  foliage  is  slightly  affected  by  rust,  but  not 
seriously.  The  berry  is  medium  in  size,  ripening  evenly  in  a  bright 
dark  red  color,  the  flavor  is  pleasant  and  very  sweet.  In  yield  of  fruit 
the  past  season,  when  all  varieties  were  perhaps  doing  their  best, 
this  variety  excelled  CrescMit  It  can  be  recommended  for  extensive 
planting,  as  well  as  for  the  more  limited  and  direct  use  in  the  home 
garden.    The  flower  is  perfect. 

ShusteHs  Gem  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  plants  of  the 
present  improved  sorts.  It  mats  up  a  row  almost  as  rapidly  as  Cres- 
cent and  Kentucky.  It  has  fine  looking  berries  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  its  yield.  The  fruit  is  large  and  ripens  evenly;  the  flesh 
is  firm  and  sweet.  The  seeds  are  deeply  fitted  and  the  calyx  is  large. 
The  flower  is  nearly  perfect. 

Governor  Hoard  ia  a  good  berry  and  will  generally  give  satisfaction 
as  a  lai^e  berry.  It  is  remarkably  hardy  and  fairly  productive.  It 
has  been  tested  at  various  experiment  stations  under  the  label  Lou- 
don No.  15. 

Greenville  is  a  recent  introduction  from  Ohio.  It  is  deserving  of 
much  praise  and  extensive  planting.  We  have  tested  this  variety 
for  four  years,  although  it  has  been  exposed  for  sale  only  two  years, 
and  we  can  recommend  it  with  even  higher  praise  than  that  of  a 
briefer  experience.  The  plants  are  strong  growers,  matting  rapidly, 
and  have  been  quite  free  from  rust,  as  compared  with  its  neighbors  in 
the  field.  The  berries  have  the  size  of  Sharpless,  being  very  lar^e, 
but  excel  in  ripening  evenly.  The  flavor  is  sweet  and  of  good  quality, 
and  its  productiveness  was  far  above  any  other  tested.  It  began 
ripening  with  Crescent,  but  yielded  profitable  pickings  five  days 
longer. 

Banquet  is  a  variety  from  New  York  State,  which  we  have  tested 
for  three  years.  Its  berries  are  medium  in  size  and  bright  red  in 
color,  but  lacks  in  productiveness,  is  backward  in  making  runners 
and  does  not  possess  great  vigor. 

Michel's  Eariy  ripened  several  days  before  the  general  crop  began, 
but  lacked  too  much  in  its  yield  to  be  of  much  use.  After  the  first 
week,  the  pickings  were  very  much  lessened.  The  berry  is  round, 
medium  size,  light  red  and  sweet,  but  too  soft  for  shipping. 

West  Lawn  is  a  variety  from  Arkansas.  It  has  a  very  fine  berry 
that  is  remarkably  sweet,  with  solid  substance  and  fair  size.  The 
flowers  are  imperfect  and  the  plants  show  excellent  vigor.  Another 
season  is  necessary  to  make  a  hill  test  of  its  productiven^sft- ' '-^^^^ '*^ 
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NAMEX 

Michel's  Early, 

VanDeTnan. 

West  Lawn, 

Downing,  

Greenville, 

Shuster^s  Gem, 

Crescent, 

Crawford, 

Gov.  Hoard,  ■-. 

Ja^.  Tick, 

Monarch  of  West, 

Jessie,  

Wilson's  Albany, 

Banquet,- 

Bubach  J^o.  5, 

Warfield,  - 

Haverland, 

Mt  Vernon,- 

Ohio  Centennial,  ■■ 

Famsworth, — 

Gandy, - 

Parker  Earle, - 

Kentucky, 
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Crawford  lias  several  pronounced  qualities  that  stamp  it  as  a 
profltaWe  strawberry.  It  is  scaled  witii  the  liighest  degree  of  vigor, 
Che  freest  from  rust  and  the  smallest  number  of  seeds  in  the  berry. 
This  is  elongated,  light  red,  large  and  solid,  with  a  sub-acid  flavor 
and  a  record  for  yield  in  its  second  year  equal  to  that  of  Crescent 
Its  period  of  ripe  fruit  extended  through  three  and  one-half  weeks. 
It  deserves  attention  from  our  large  growers. 

Warfield  has  generally  sustained  a  good  report  from  different  sta- 
tions. Its  fruit  is  darlt  red,  large,  broadly  conical,  with  a  very  large 
calyx.    It  ripens  weU,  has  few  seeds  and  the  yield  ia  a  profitable  one, 

Haverland,  like  the  preceding,  is  more  or  less  known  in  cultivation. 
The  plants  are  vigorous,  producing  runners  freely.  The  berry  is  long 
'  conical,  with  a  smooth  neck  under  the  large  calyx.  It  is  scarlet,  with 
a  solid  substance,  and  altogether  making  a  very  good  appearance. 
The  yield  is  very  good  for  two  and  a  half  weeks. 

Ohio  Centennial  is  a  new  variety  from  Ohio,  yielding  the  largest 
berry  yet  produced  at  this  station.  The  substance  is  solid  and  sweet, 
the  color  light  red  and  the  calyx  is  very  large.  The  plants  are  large 
and  vigorous  and  the  flowers  perfect  The  highest  success  with  this 
variety  is  attained  by  growing  in  hiUs.  In  this  the  second  season  from 
planting  the  yield  of  fruit  in  weight  was  next  to  Qreenville,  the  high- 
est of  our  tests.    It  is  a  late  variety. 

Of  the  many  other  varieties  on  trial  several  show  excellent  traits 
of  character,  but  require  a  more  thorough  test  before  a  faithful  report 
can  be  made. 

Raspberries. 

A  new  plantation  of  raBpl>erries  was  made  two  years  ago,  and  these 
plants  came  into  excellent  bearing  in  the  past  season . 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  secure  enough  raspberries  for  home  use 
from  a  few  plants,  little  regard  being  paid  to  the  selection  of  variety 
or  location  of  the  bushes  in  the  garden.  He  who  grows  for  market, 
however,  will  profit  by  a  little  attention  to  the  Idnd  of  berries  he 
produces.  In  color  he  may  have  yellow,  red,  purple  and  black,  and 
in  Pennsylvania  he  will  find  that  none  of  them  require  winter  protec- 
tion. ForyeUow,the  Caroline  and  Brinkle's  Orange  are  very  profitable 
berries.  For  red,  the  Marlboro,  Cuthbert  and  Rancocas.  For  purple, 
Shaffer's  Colossal,  and  for  black  the  Souhegan,  Mammoth  Cluster  and 
Ohio.  These  are  all  well  tested  varieties  which  can  be  recommraided 
for  productiveness,  covering  a  period  from  June  20  to  August  1,  with 
profitable  pickings.  New  varieties  appear  each  year  and  demand 
some  attention  from  berry  growers.  Among  these  the  following  have 
been  tested  at  this  station: 

Ada.  The  plant  is  strong,  with  a  whitish  green,  thorny  stalk  and 
bristly  hairs  on  the  fruit  stems;  the  berry  is  not  large,  although  the 
several  drupes  are  large,  making  the  berry  rather  soft  It  is  reddish 
black  in  color  and  slightly  acid  in  taste.  One  season  is  not  enough 
to  determine  productiveness,  but  the  berry  itsdf  has  little  to  recom- 
mend tliis  variety. 

Brackett's  101.     A  very  vigorous  plant  with  thorny  stems,  foliage 

slightly  attacked  by  rust.     The  berry  is  very  large,  in  fact  the  largest 

blackcap  in  our  garden.    The  several  drupes  are  large,  with  a  rather 
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firm  aubstance  that  is  swi.ft  and  possessed  of  a  good  flavor.  Another 
year  is  necessar}-  to  deteiiuim;  its  earlinoss  and  productiveness. 

Columbian.  The  plants  and  beiTies  of  this  variety  resemble 
Shaffer's  Colossal.  Thesu  two  are  of  a  lype  ^■e^>■  different  from  the 
other  raspberriee.  Columbian  is  described  by  its  originator,  Mr.  J. 
1'.  Thompson,  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  as  a  seetlling  of  the  Cuthbert  grown 
near  the  Gregg,  and  therefore  believed  to  be  a  cross  between  tlie  black 
and  red  raspberries.  It  is  a  prolifie  hearer  and  a  most  vigorous 
grower;  the  canes  this  second  year  from  planting  are  erect  and  from 
six  Lo  eight  feet  higti,  the  berries  are  very  large,  pui-ple,  and  in  total 
yield  there  was  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  berries  from  the  best  i-ed 
or  black  variety. 

Older.  The  plants  are  vigorous,  with  light  purple,  thorny  stalks. 
The  berries  are  very  large,  round,  and  in  colo  range  from  purple  to 
black.  They  are  quite  soft,  slightly  a<:id  and  in  flavor  cannot  be  con- 
sidered excellent  It  ripens  lale  and  finishes  early.  Nothing  can  be 
said  of  its  bearing  qualities  at  this  writing, 

Smith's  Prolific,  Stout  canes  are  produced  by  this  plant  and  its 
fruit  is  borne  in  large  clusters.  The  berries  are  very  fine,  being  of 
medium  size,  made  up  of  small  drupes  wbich  are  very  black  and  sweet, 
possessing  a  good  flavor.  When  the  plants  have  made  a  good  stand 
they  should  produce  a  large  yield  of  fruit,  which  anolher  season  might 
prove  to  us. 

Thompson's  Early  I'rolific.  Tlie  principal  merit  claimed  for  this 
variety  is  its  earliness,  which  was  not  marked  in  this,  its  first  fruiting 
season  with  us.  Pickings  were  made  continuously  until  August  1. 
The  berries  are  very  large,  light  tvd  in  color,  with  the  prevailing 
flavor  of  the  red  berries.  Oiher  new  varieties  on  trial  have  not  fruited 
sufficiently  to  merit  notices. 

Blackberries. 

Only  a  few  new  blackberries  have  fruited  enough  to  make  a  rej^rt 
uiK»n.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mere  report  upon  something 
new  should  not  carry  with  it  the  impression  that  the  new  is  better 
than  the  old.  A  dii-ect  comparative  test  is  always  necessary  to  pass 
a  trustworthy  judgment  uimii  a  variety  of  any  fruit.  You  are  well 
aware  that  we  cannot  compare  this  year's  reaiilts  of  one  variety  with 
last  year's  results  of  another.  Neither  can  we  properly  compare  the 
results  of  oue  variety  in  one  garden  willi  the  results  of  another  variety 
in  a  different  garden.  Therefore,  we  have  always  retained  a  large 
proportion  of  standard  varieties  of  fruits  in  the  grounds  where  we  are 
testing  the  novelties  sent  us. 

Early  Harvest  blackberry  has  regularl.v  been  the  earliest  to  ripen 
with  us,  and  besides  yielding  heavily  it  yields  through  a  very  long 
period.  Tlie  fruit  is  medium  in  size,  sweet,  and  quite  solid,  making  it 
easy  to  handle  for  distant  markets. 

Eldorado  is  a  variety  s<'nt  us  in  ISfll  from  Greenville,  Ohio,  for  trial 
in  this  State,  and  thus  far  we  have  found  it  to  be  our  heaviest  bearer. 
Pi-om  some  recent  correspondence  concerning  it,  I  apprehend  that  the 
entire  stock  has  b<H'n  sold  to  a  nursery  company,  who  will  put  it  upon 
the  market  this  coming  spring.  The  berrj'  is  black  and  very  sweet; 
it  is  medium  in  size  and  from  round  to  conical  in  shape.     Tt  ripens 
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NAME. 

Sansell,  ~ R- 

Mam.  Cluster, B. 

Thompson, — -B. 

Marlboro, R- 

Brandywine, --B. 

Philadelphia, - -B. 

Cuthbert, --B. 

Bancocas, B- 

SersUne, B. 

Smith's  Prolific, B. 

Thompson's  Prolific, B. 

Older, B. 

Ohio, B. 

Brackets  101, - B. 

Brinkle's  Orange, -Y. 

Turner,  - -- B. 

Gregg, B. 

Shaffer's  Colossal, ~  P. 

Golden  Queen, --Y. 

CoUuribia,  ~ - P. 

CaroUne, - —-Pk. 


COLOR  OF  BERRY. 
R.— Red.  P.— PBfpl*. 

B.— BUck.  Pk.— Piak. 
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evenly  but  not  Tery  early.  The  plants  are  vlgoroua  and  hardy,  and 
are  not  much  attacked  by  rust.  We  consider  this  a  very  commenda- 
ble berry. 

Jewett  is  a  new  variety  sent  us  by  the  Lovett  Company,  of  New 
Jeiaey.  The  plants  have  shown  great  hardiness  and  vigor,  the  canes 
are  strong  and  the  foliage  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  berry  is 
large,  round,  purplish  black  and  firm,  although  the  single  drupes  are 
large  and  fleshy.  The  berries  do  not  ripen  very  evenly  and  therefore 
are  likely  to  be  picked  before  fully  ripe  and  often  found  to  be  sour. 
It  is  a  valuable  late  berry,  running  late  in  August. 

Snyder  is  a  well  tried  variety,  good  for  either  home  or  commercial 
gardens.  It  yields  heavily,  but  dupng  a  more  limited  period  than  tlie 
preceding  one. 

Mr.  Chase.  What  is  the  size  of  Eldorado  compared  with  Snyder 
blackberry? 

Prof,  Butz.  It  is  hardly  as  large  as  Snyder.  We  have  not  fruited 
the  Japan  Wineberry. 

Mr.  Suavely,  A  gentleman  in  Lebanon  county  finds  the  Wineberrj' 
productive,  and  salable  at  market. 


PBOPEB  GBAUING  OP  FKUIT,  ETC. 

By  W,  B.  K.  Johnson,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society: 

I  find,  to  have  a  proper  standard,  whereby  fruits  of  all  descriptions 
are  to  be  graded,  is  not  as  easily  accomplished  as  It  may  appear  on 
its  surface,  except,  so  far  as  individuals  may  grade  their  own  product, 
but,  to  have  a  general  grading  throughout  this  Commonwealth,  we 
must  have  some  legislative  co-operation,  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws  enacted  by  our  legislature.  To-day  we  have  men  authorized 
to  inspect  flour,  coal  oil,  whiskies,  etc.,  placing  their  official  mark  on 
each  article  inspected;  is  bought  and  sold  by  its  grade,  as  marked 
upon  each  case  containing  the  inspected  article,  while  fruit  and 
vegetables  used  daily  in  every  family  within  the  confines  of  this  State, 
may,  over  this  whole  Western  Continent,  even  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  as  a  healthful  diet  recognized  the  world  over. 

Grading  fruit  is  not  simply  separating  the  better  from  the  inferior. 
There  is  another  grading  which  is  pre-eminent,  and  that  is  a  uniform 
measui-e.  Our  old  standard  measures  of  half  bushel  and  peck  and 
others  become  so  old  fashioned  that  they  are  a  mere  figure  head  with 
many  of  our  fruit  dealers.  The  per  cent,  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
measured  by  these  measures,  I  fear,  is  exceedingly  small;  it  has  be- 
come a  custom  to  use  barrels,  crates,  baskets,  berry  boxes  and  others 
to  carry  fruit  and  to  ship  to  distant  markets.  To  do  this  we  have  no 
fault  to  find.     Wherein  we  do  have  fault  to  find  is  the  various  sizes. 
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I  will  take  for  an  example  tlie  basket  T^ere  are  five-eightha  or  tun- 
sixteeDtbB,  one-half  or  ei^t-aizteenths  and  seven-sixteenths  bushel 
baskets;  each  of  these  sizes  is  a  basket  of  the  original  intention.  1 
doubt  if  any  wrong  was  intended,  but,  it  has  opened  the  doors  wide 
for  the  perpetration  of  fraud,  the  inexperienced  in  the  siiw  m  of  baskets 
tliinking  a  basket  means  a  half  a  bushel,  and  when  they  bring  their 
produce,  whether  fruit  or  vegetables,  to  the  dealer,  the  buyer  bai^ains 
for  at  so  much  a  basket  When  the  bargain  is  completeti  the  dealer 
brings  his  Sve-eighths  or  ten-sixteenths  bushel  basket  and  wants 
them  filled  round  full.  The  farmer  figures  twenty  bualiela  will  fill 
forty  half-bushel  baskets,  but,  when  he  counts  the  baskets  he  only 
finds  thii*ty  two.  A  dispute  arises,  but  being  sold  by  the  basket 
and  bought  by  the  basket,  the*  farmer  takes  his  pay,  but  uses 
his  mental  arithmetic,  and  at  home  his  written  arithmetic, 
until  he  finds  out  that  the  baskets  he  filled  must  be  five-eighths 
bushel  baskets.  "Wiere  is  where  1  lost  my  four  bushels  of 
fruit  Well,  the  farmer  has  left  the  dealer's  place;  the  dealer 
mis  his  seven- six  teen  tlis  bushel  baskets,  or  fourteen  quart  bas- 
kets, and  the  farmer's  twenty  bushels  Alls  forty-five  and  five-sevenths 
baskets.  He  paid  for  thirty-two  baskets,  now  offers  forty-five  and 
five-sevenths  baskets,  gaining  on  these  twenty  bushels  thirteen  and 
five  sevenths  baskets.  By  buying  in  five-eighths  and  selling  in  seven- 
sixteenths,  such  dealers  are  generally  the  loudest  complainers;  there 
is  no  money  in  fruit,  why  1  sell  that  fruit  there  at  the  same  price  per 
basket  as  I  paid  for  it  And,  in  order  to  make  their,  or  his,  asser- 
tion strong  and  a  semblance  to  tmth,  is  willing  to  show  the  bilL  For 
such  tricksters  we  need  wise  legislation  and  the  co-operation  of  good, 
honest  merchants,  and  backed  by  every  horticultural  association  in 
the  land,  that  barrels,  crates,  boxes,  etc.,  are  of  such  sizes  that  eveig- 
buyer  knows  what  he  gets  and  every  seller  knows  what  he  gives.  It 
often  surprises  me  in  the  sizes  of  berry  boxes  returned  empty.  In  the 
pint  and  quart  boxes  it  seems  that  every  manufacturer  has  his  own 
notion  about  the  size,  or  else,  in  their  calculation)*,  mu.st  figure  on 
liquid  measure.  I  do  not  remember  ever  haWng  my  crate  returned, 
where  boxes  were  mixed  from  other  manufacturers,  that  Ihey  held 
alik%  even  some  one  sixth  less  than  my  quarts,  and  yet  some  one  sold 
that  box  for  a  quart.  We  shall  now  consider  the  preparation  for  the 
market,  whether  fruit  or  vegetables,  careful  picking,  careful  handling, 
scrupulously  clean  baskets  and  boxes  free  from  last  year's  mould  and 
slains  adds  largely  to  quick  sales  and  better  prices.  Often  one  bad, 
over-ripe  berry  injures  the  sale  of  the  box;  one  bad  peach  hurts  the 
whole  basket;  one  bruised  or  brown  spotted  pear  rots  the  whole  bas- 
ket Next  in  order  is  the  grading.  I  am  sorry  to  say  tliat  there  is 
no  established  schedule  in  this  country.  The  American  Pomological 
Society  has  been  making  wonderful  improvements  in  the  cataloguing 
of  fruits,  raising  the  standard  of  all  fruits,  and  as  it  is  the  highest 
authority  on  this  continent,  it  wiU  work  its  way  onward  until  our 
American  fniits  will  be  recognized  by  quality  and  protected  by  tie 
government,  and  by  horticultural  associations  like  this,  is  bringing 
its  needed  reform  and  protection  to  their  respective  legislatures,  and 
when  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  those  horticultui^  associations 
our  legi^atures  will  give  heed  to  their  wants  and  derares.  As  there  is 
uo  established  schedule,  I  will  give  my  idea,  through  observations  at 
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home  and  abroad.  I  might  here  remark  that  the  gradiDg  of  fruit 
must  be  two-fold;  one  for  home  or  nearby  markets,  another  for  more 
distant.  For  convenience  sake  I  will  make  three  classee  and  culls, 
Ist,  2d,  3d  and  culls.  The  first  class  must  be  the  largest,  best  covered, 
most  perfect  matured  growth;  second  should  be  of  a  fair  size,  with 
only  slight  defects,  which  would  otherwise  bring  it  into  first;  third,  all 
wormy,  fniit,  scabbed,  more  or  less  irregular  in  size  and  form;  culls 
from  such  that  will  not  pass  for  third,  and  rather  better  than  need 
he  foE  cider  vinegar.  One  schedule  will  not  answer  for  appl^,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  quinces  and  ben-ies;  as  the  fruit  differs  so  will  its 
schedules,  and  as  the  time  limit  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  them  all, 
T  will  take  one  or  two,  and  if  there  is  time,  I  should  like  to  hear  it  ■ 
discussed.  As  the  pear  is  one  of  the  fiuits  of  which  aU  should  know 
more  about  it  than  we  do,  I  will  take  it  first.  In  order  to  have  flrst- 
claas  fruit  we  must  try  and  grow  It  well  developed,  gathered  at  its 
proper  time,  well  colored  in  the  ripening,  studying  your  market,  using 
judgment  in  the  assortment  for  shipping,  or  the  home  market,  having 
the  fruit  as  near  alike  in  ripening  as  possible  which  enter  the  crate, 
barrel  or  box;  never  allow  a  single  pear  too  highly  ripened  to  get  in 
with  those  to  be  shipped,  or  you  may  lose  your  whole  box.  Always 
sell  your  highly  ripened  pears  at  home,  have  your  first  class,  second 
class  and  third  class,  grade  them  carefully,  wrap  them  in  thin  paper 
for  that  purpose,  to  keep  them  from  chafing,  never  use  too  large  crates 
or  boxes;  half  a  bushel  is  large  enough,  the  sides  should  be  smoothly 
planed  to  keep  the  fruit  from  being  discolored.  Then,  if  properly 
handled,  your  fruit  will  open  beautifully  and  you  stand  a  veiy  fair 
chance  to  get  remunerative  prices.  Never  ship  wormy  pears  or  scab- 
bed pears;  sell  them  at  home.  Never  ship  pears  with  stems  broken 
off  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

Peaches,  whenever  the  season  permits,  I  grade  them.  Varieties 
differ  in  sizes,  and  so  the  number  of  peaches  depends  on  their  size  to 
fill  a  half  a  bushel  basket.  When  they  run  very  large  I  grade  them 
60  to  70,  70  to  80,  80  to  90  or  100,  100  to  150  peaches  to  tie  basket. 
First  class  means  clean,  well  colored,  well  grown  fruit;  then  a  second 
class  and  a  third  class.  Always  hare  your  fruit  uniform  fnom  top  to 
,bottom ;  never  put  the  little,  insipid,  imperfect  fruit  at  the  bottom  and 
top  off  with  a  few  good  peaches,  with  a  sprig  on  the  top.  It  is  not 
honest,  and  your  brand,  whether  strictly  first  class  or  falsely  packed, 
will  soon  be  known  in  the  market  and  dealers,  reputable  dealers,  will 
avoid  the  topped  baskets,  as  their  customers  have  no  use  for  such 
fmft  if  others  is  to  be  had. 

-Apples.  1  scarcely  know  how  to  get  at  them,  as  they  are  mostly 
sold  by  the  barrel,  haring  one  layer  at  the  bottom,  another  at  the 
head,  of  fair  fruit,  while  the  middle  of  the  barrel  is  filled  with  culls 
and  wormy  fruit.  I  once  saw  a  lot  of  men  barreling  apples  in  York 
State.  Bt  the  number  of  barrels  the  pile  must  have  been  a  pretty 
big  one.  After  being  all  barreled  there  was  probably  one  and  a  half 
barrel  of  culls  left,  fit  for  nothing  but  hog  feed.  The  barrels  were  all 
marked  selected.  To  ship  such  apples  on  the  Fnglish  market  would 
have  been  a  niinous  business,  for  there  the  fruit  must  be  uniform, 
well  colored,  and  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  three  wormy  apples 
would  have  condemned  the  whole  barrel.  Good  a^les  always  com 
mand  a  fair  price,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.     The  continent  mostly 
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prefers  red  apples,  as  well  as  the  Eugllsh  islands;  in  America  Boston 
for  gi-een,  New  York  all  sorts,  Chicago  red,  and  thus  each  locality 
differs  somewhat  in  color  and  flavor.  As  only  those  who  made  apple 
culture  a  study,  and  of  course,  a  business  to  grow,  or  observe  their 
growing,  can  Imow  how  much  they  wiU  feel  the  tender  touch  of  man's 
kind  and  proper  treatment,  and  under  such  treatment  we  have  such 
a  controlling  power  that  we  have  it  almost  at  our  command,  whether, 
we  shall  have  poor,  scrubby  fruit,  scabby,  wormy,  or  fine,  well  grown, 
well  colored,  delicious  fruit,  such  as  the  ancients  would  have  offered 
to  their  gods. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  graded  fruit  or  vegetables  is  noticed 
by  princes  and  peasants,  and  if  the  peasant  knows  how  to  grade  it 
the  prince  is  ready  to  buy,  and  why  is  it?  Because  its  nice,  catches 
the  eye.  In  many  instances  it  may  not  be  the  quality  as  much  as  the 
care  in  putting  it  up  for  market;  in  others  again  the  better  grower, 
best  colored,  free  from  blemishes  is  the  best  and  most  highly  Savored 
fruit,  and  its  merit  commands  the  better  prices. 

The  Citrus  Pruit.  There  is  no  better  graded  fruit  jn  the  world 
than  Florida  and  California  oranges.  And  what  brought  this  fine 
grading  alrout?  About  a  dozen  years  ago  there  were  some  packing 
houses  established  along  the  St.  John's  river.  As  they  were  con- 
stantly buying  they  were  able  to  grade,  and  wrap  their  fruit,  until  it 
became  an  established  business  throughout  the  State.  I  well  know 
when  orange  shipping  from  Florida  to  Savannah  and  Charleston  first 
took  place.  The  grading  of  the  orange  has  taught  shippers  all  over 
the  country  a  lesson,  until  California  ships  its  fine  plums,  apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  many  other  fruits,  so  that  California  fruit  is  almost 
as  common  on  our  fruit  stand  venders  as  our  own.  I  predict  that 
Pennsylvania,  having  the  soil,  the  climate  to  grow  any  fruit  that  can 
be  grown  anywhere  on  this  same  latitude,  with  a  finer  and  richer 
flavor  than  almost  any  other  State  on  this  continent,  will  in  the  near 
future  be  one  of  the  great  fniit  gardens  of  America.  We  have  the 
soil  to  grow  giants  of  apple  trees  of  such  sizes  and  dimensions  that  no 
other  State  can  equal,  likewise  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  cherry,  the 
quince  and  others,  but  as  the  grand  old  Keystone  has  been  yielding 
so  richly  in  cereals,  no  attention  has  lieen  given  to  fruits,  but  rail- 
roads having  its  branches  and  feeders  all  over  the  west,  bringing  its 
grain  to  eastern  markets  at  ruinous  prices,  our  farmers  are  looking  in 
other  directions  to  make  their  bread  and  pay  their  taxes. 

The  Secretary.  Some  of  you  no  doubt  remember  that  at  our  meet- 
ing last  winter,  Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  he  had  made  some  experiments 
with  peach  yeUows,  and  believed  he  had  found  a  remedy.  He  de- 
clined to  state  what  the  remedy  was  or  to  give  any  particulars,  but 
promised  in  case  his  experiments  were  successful  another  season,  to 
give  the  results  at  this  meeting.  He  Is  not  able  to  be  prraent  In  per- 
son, but  has  sent  the  following  paper  upon  the  subject  which,  if  in 
order,  I  will  read: 
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Experiments  on  Peach  Yellows. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  Pennsylvania  State  Hori;icultural 
Association; 
I  regret  exceedingly  tliat  my  fate  seems  to  have  ruled  that  I  can- 
not meet  with  you  as  usual.  But  ui^ent  calls  from  members  of  the 
board  of  agricidtui-e  finds  nie  this  weeli  in  one  of  the  most  northern 
counties  of  the  State,  working  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  hoi^ 
ticulture.  And  while  my  heart  is  with  you  in  the  latter,  duty  dictates 
that  I  should  work  in  another  field  at  this  time.  Your  secretary  wrote 
me  some  time  since  that  I  was  booked  for  some  results  with  Peach 
Yellows. 

About  three  years  since  in  examining  a  few  trees  stricken  with  that 
malady  1  observed  the  bark  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  dry  and  in  an 
unnatural  condition,  and  although  the  time  was  when  they  should  be 
in  vigorous  growth,  the  bark  seemed  hard  and  lifeless.  I  tried  three 
experiments  by  cutting  through  the  outer  coating  and  waited  results, 
in  a  few  days  there  was  quite  an  opening,  as  far  as  the  cutting  had 
been  made;  I  badly  damaged  one  of  the  trees  by  cutting  too  deep, 
which  died  during  the  following  winter.  About  same  time  the  cut- 
ting was  done,  I  applied  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda,  to  about  i 
dozen  trees  all  more  or  less  affected,  including  the  3  trees  that  had 
been  scored  from  the  surface  of  ground  as  high  aa  I  could  reach.  The 
result  was  in  about  2  weeks  a  great  improvement,  and  foliage  appar- 
ently changing  from  their  yellow  caste  to  a  more  natural  color. 

Each  year  since  the  first  treatment  was  applied,  I  have  twice  or 
thrice  given  the  trees  a  thorongh  wetting  on  the  trunks  and  branches, 
aa  far  out  as  possible,  without  injuring  the  foliage,  as  the  solution 
used  would  kill  all  foliage  and  gn\ss  under  the  trees,  as  well  as  cut 
lioles  in  clothing,  and  the  slvin  of  the  operator  if  it  fell  upon  him.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  nse  the  greatest  caution  in  applying.  -The 
substance  used  was  caustic  soda,  75  per  cent,  pure  oxide  of  sodium, 
one  pound  dissolved  in  2  gallons  water.  For  old  trees  I  find  this  seems 
fo  very  materially  assist  them  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  disease.  But 
for  young  ti-ees,  it  is  too  strong  for  the  tender  bark,  and  shall  in  fu- 
ture use  for  them,  double  the  quantity  of  water,  or  4  gallons  water  to 
1  pound  of  caustic  soda. 

I  am  not  sanguine  that  this  will  be  a  cure,  but  I  have  found  the 
trees  that  were  badly  affected  are  yet  in  fair  growing  condition  and 
last  year  gave  us  some  nice  naturally  ripened  fruit.  I  therefore  hope 
other  members  of  the  association  will  take  up  the  matter  and  con- 
tinue experiments,  and  if  j>osihle  discover  some  n'medy  for  this  great 
obstacle  to  successful  peach  growing. 

Hoping  your  meeting  may  result  in  disseminating  much  useful  in- 
formation, and  regretting  I  cannot  this  year  enjoy  the  social  feas(,  I 
am  most  tmlv  vour  co-worker  in  horticulture. 

CALVIN  COOPER. 

Prof.  Heiges,  On  the  day  after  the  Fanner's  Institute  at  Black 
Barren  Springs,  I  stopped  at  Mr.  Cooper's  place  and  inspected  his 
peach  trees,  .\lthough  treated  as  he  claims  I  still  found  indications 
of  yellows,  and  further  tim»  will  decide  whether  his  rem«Jv,«U^lK 
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effectual.  I  saw  while  there,  a  result  of  spraying  apple  treea  which 
would  coDvince  the  most  skeptical.  He  has  a  row  of  four  Bald- 
win trees,  the  end  trees  being  covered  with  healthy  foliage  and  ladened 
with  fruit,  while  on  the  two  middle  trees  the  fruit  was  on  the  ground. 
Any  one  seeing  It  would  have  become  a  convert  to  the  importance  of 
spraying.  I  want  to  say  also  that  it  is  possible  to  spray  apricot, 
peach  and  almond  trees,  but  we  must  use  double  the  quantity  of 
water  tliat  is  used  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  we  can  spray  those 
fruits  with  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  foliage.  Let  me  warn  you  how- 
ever against  the  use  of  London  Purple.  It  is  a  by-product  and  there 
is  no  certainty  as  to  its  strength.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  is  by 
testing  it.  We  know  what  Paris  Green  is  and  it  is  always  safiT  to 
use  it  for,  spraying. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  want  to  corroborate  what  Prof.  Ueiges  has  aid  in 
reference  to  the  value  of  spraying.  I  experimented  by  spraying  i  of 
a  crab  apple  tree  and  that  part  was  loaded  with  fruit,  fine  and  large. 
The  next  year  the  other  side  bore,  and  now  the  tree  bears  every  year 
on  alternate  sides.  I  am  also  convinced  that,  as  Pi<of.  Heiges  stated, 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  strength  of  London  I'urple. 

I  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  peach  yellows,  that  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  in  almost  every  form  imagiaable  for  many  years.  It 
first  appeared  in  1801  around  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  For  my 
own  part  I  do  not  choose  to  say  much  as  to  the  cause  and  remedy, 
but,  take  a  seed  from  a  poor  sickly  grown  tree,  or  an  insipid,  imper- 
fectly ripened  peach  bud,  th'.-  tree,  set  in  a  soil  not  suitable,  or 
worn  out,  and  the  poor  tree  stands  a  very  favorable  chance  of  taking 
tie  yellows.  Root  lice  may  attack  better  ti-ees  and  in  bet-ter  soil,  when 
not  properly  cared  for,  or  when  they  are  prevalent  in  the  surrounding 
SOU. 

Prot  Smith  has  expresed  my  views  very  clearly,  believing  when 
better  known,,  that  we  have  less  of  yellows,  and  more  of  root  lice. 
Then  when  only  trees  are  planted  grown  from  healthy  seed,  in  suit- 
able soil  for  peach  cidture,  or  using  fertilizers  necessary  for  a  healthy 
growth,  we  have  still  less  of  yellows.  The  views  of  Prof.  Smith,  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  found  in  the  18th  annual  report  of  New  Jer- 
sey State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1890-9]",  page  93,  and  are  as  follows: 

"I  want  to  say  a  few  words  before  pi-oceeding  to  my  paper.  I  was 
before  out  Btate  Horticultural  Society  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  made  a 
statement  there  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  peach  yellows  which  1 
desire  to  modify.  I  did  not  know  the  statistics  in  i-egard  to  yellows 
in  New  Jersey  then.  I  have  learned  them  since;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  still  insist  that  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  called  yel- 
lows in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  fungus  'disease,  or  whatever  it  is,  called  "yellows"  in  other  jwir 
tlons  of  the  country.  A  great  deal  of  the  yellows  and  sickly  appeai'- 
ance  that  Is  shown  by  the  peach  trees  in  sOHthem  New  Jersey  es 
pecially,  is  due  to  the  attack  of  the  root  lice,  which  ran  be  cured  by 
the  proper  application  of  either  kainit  or  tobacco,  and  preferably 
tobacco.  This  has  been  found  effectual  in  Delaware,  and  I  have 
found  it  so  myself  on  the  leaf  form,  and  growers  have  confirmed  the 
effect  on  the  root  form.  A  good  deal  of  the  'yellows'  so  called  in 
this  State,  is  simply  due  to  the  poor  character  of  the  gronnd  upon 
which  the  trees  are  planted.     T  have  heard,  since  T  have  'pS<J*t(WMi[li> 
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statement  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  considerable  criticism  ot 
it  by  peach  growers;  men  wbo  I  admit,  tnow  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  subject  than  I  do.  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  now  there  are 
some  'yellows'  in  New  Jersey,  but  I  believe,  not  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  generally  supposed.  I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  less 
of  it  than  some  of  the  other  states  that  will  not  acknowledge  it." 

Mr.  Eugle.  I  believe  as  Mr.  Johnson  says,  that  some  think  they 
have  yellows  when  they  do  not.  One  infalUble  sign  of  the  disease  is 
the  premature  ripening  of  fniit  on  one  or  more  branches  two  or  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  tlie  regular  season.  If  we  have  a  tree  of  this  kind 
uo  matter  how  thrifty  in  appearance,  we  should  dig  It  out  at  once, 
1  have  a  peach  tree  in  my  orchard  that  has  been  bearing  a  number  of 
years,  upon  which  one  branch  ripens  later  than  the  rest  of  the  tree. 
Mr.  Hale  says  it  is  a  symptom  of  yellows  same  as  premature  ripening. 
I  have  taken  buds  from  it  and  put  thera  on  another  tree  and  will  see 
whether  it  will  develope  further. 

Mr,  Heiges.  I  am  as  much  interested  in  the  introdaction  of  choice 
winter  apples  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  as  any  one,  and  in  the  efforts  to 
produce  the  same  from  seedlings,  but  I  believe  good  fruits  can  be 
more  surely  obtained  by  cross-fertilization  or  pollination  than  by  de- 
pending on  chance  seedlings. 

It  is  accepted  as  a  principle  most  generally  true  in  the  animal 
kingdom  that  the  male  parent  influences  the  external  structure  of 
the  progeny  whilst  the  female  parent  exerts  the  greater  influence 
upon  the  internal  organism  of  the  progeny. 

Intelligent  breeders  of  domestic  animals,  therefore,  carefully  select 
8tock  for  breeding  purposes  with  this  in  view.  A  male  Jersey  form- 
erly owned  by  Thomas  Harvey  so  impressed  his  progeny  that  they 
could  be  recognized  anywhere  in  Chester  county,  regardless  of  the 
breed  of  the  female  parent 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  plants  have  oi^ans  corresponding  to  the 
male  and  female  in  the  animal  kingdom.  These  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  same  flower,  sometimes  on  different  flowers  on  the  same  plant 
and  sometimes  each  is  found  saparately  on  Bowers  of  different  plants. 

The  pistils  of  the  flower  correspond  to  the  female  and  the  stamens 
to  the  male  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Fertilization  is  effected  by  the  pollen  of  the  stamens  coming  in 
contract,  by  various  means,  with  the  stigma  of  the  pistil. 

When  cross-fertilization  is  effected,  that  is  by  the  pollen  of  one 
variety  coming  in  contract  with  the  stigma  of  another,  most  gener- 
ally the  pollen  modifies  the  external  form  and  the  pistil  Uius  fertilized 
gives  rise  to  the  internal  structure  or  quality.  Florists,  by  selecting  a 
weaker  plant  for  the  pistillate  have  produced  most  startling  effects 
in  crosses.  Here  is  a  wide  fleld  of  investigation  for  our  younger  n^em- 
bers  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

In  pursuing  this  work  I  would  suggest  that  they  select  as  the 
female  parent  a  variety  of  the  best  quality,  and  for  the  male,  one  of 
good  form  and  size  and  appearance. 

A  Member.  Will.  Prof,  Heiges  explain  the  method  of  procedure  in 
hybridization  and  cross-fertilization  or  pollination  of  varieties?- 

Prof.  Heiges.  All  may  not  know  that  the  stamens  of  the  blossoms 
to  be  cross-fertilized  must  be  removed  at  a  rery  early  period  of  the 
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blossoming,  before  the  pollen  has  reached  maturity  or  the  atigma  will 
be  self-fertilized,  that  is,  by  pollen  of  its  owe  flower. 

The  blossoms  should  be  tied  up  in  blotting  paper  so  that  pollen  from 
other  blossoms  may  not  fall  upon  the  stigmas  or  be  carried  by  insects 
lor  wind.  When  the  pollen  granules  can  be  easily  lifted  from  the 
:ittamens  of  the  variety  to  be  used,  by  means  of  a  small  camel-hair 
'.brush,  place  them  Hj>on  the  stigma  of  the  emasculated  blossoms,  tie 
lOver  with  paper  again,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  carefully  per- 
formed the  matured  seed  or  fruit  will  be  a  tme  cross.  From  these 
seeds  new  varieties  will  be  produced. 

Do  not  expect  all  fruits  produced  from  these  seeds  to  be  improve- 
jtit^jits  on  the  parents.  Nature  loves  variety.  Many  will  be  worse 
tilta^  either  parent,  but  if  you  have  produced  one  better  you  have 
aSliV^ved  a  great  victory. 

fn  my  experiments  in  cross-fertilizing  the  potato,  I  used  the  Snow- 
ilake.as  the  pistillate  parent,  selecting  this  variety  on  account  of  its 
superior  quality.  Its  weak  point  was  the  production  of  too  many 
small  potatncj  and  too  few  of  marketable  size. 

It  appeared  to  lack  the  vitality  necessary  to  develop  to  a  good  size 
:itll  the  potatoes  it  set. 

I  used  the  Mammoth  Pearl  as  the  staminate  parent,  selecting  this 
Tartety  for  its  uniformly  large  size  and  good  shape. 

TJie  progeny  of  this  cross  jiroduced  from  the  seed-boll  was  of  almost 
fvety  form  and  color. 

I  selected  those  most  closely  resembling  my  ideal  potato  and  by 
successive  planting  and  selecting  obtained  a  variety  of  the  qoality  of 
the  Snowflake  and  of  the  size  of  the  Mammoth  Tearl,  producing  fewer 
Jubers  than  the  former,  but  moi-e  than  the  latter. 

Those  who  have  tried  this  variety  know  whetheror  not  I  have  accom- 
plished the  end  aimed  at;  a  variety  of  superior  quality,  good  form 
and  size  and  great  productiveness. 

In  answer  to  question  27,  "Will  Japan  plums  prove  an  acquisi- 
tion," tlie  secretary  read  the  following  from  Ex-Pomologist  Van 
Deman : 

Japanese  Plums  in  America. 
About  twentj-flve  years  ago  a  Mr.  Hough  of  Vacaville,  California, 
received  from  Japan  a  variety  of  plum  which  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  a  host  which  In  themselves  ai'e  a  blessing  to  this  countrj",  and  their 
progeny  is  likely  to  be  of  untold  value.  This  was  the  variety  known 
in  Japan  as  "Hattan"  and  here  as  "Kelsey,"  Mr.  Hough  soon  died,  but 
not  before  he  had  sold  the  entire  stock  to  Mr,  John  Kelsey  of  Berkeley, 
California,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  experimenter  with  fruits.  Mr. 
Kelsey  left  the  trees  in  the  nursery  row  until  they  began  to  produce 
fmit,  which  was  as  early  as  1876,  for  in  that  year  he  showed  speci- 
mens to  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgjird  of  that  State,  and  again  the  next  year  to 

,  others. 

As  we  now  know,  in  most  parts  of  this  country,  this  variety  is  not 

■  iM>  hardy  or  of  so  great  value  to  us  as  those  that  were  imported  after- 
wards. It  is  true  that  the  fniit  is  large,  of  good  flavor  and  ships  well, 
because  of  its  firm  flesh,  but  the  tree  ia  quite  as  tender  as  the  more 
hardy  kinds  of  the  fig;  it  blooms  very  early  and  is,  therefore,  subject  to 
«li-8tni(tion  by  frost  and  the  fniit  does  not  ripen  evenly.    The  latter 
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trait  is  not  objectionable  for  home  use,  bat  a  decided  dlsadvaDtage 
for  market  purposcB.  I  have  within  the  past  few  years  seen  boxes  of 
this  plum  in  the  Eastern  markets  sent  from  Oalifomia  and  the  Gulf 
States  that  averages  fully  three  inches  in  their  longest  diameter.  The 
fruit  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  tinted  with  purple,  and  distinctly 
bean  sliaped.  There  have  been  occasional  reports  of  this  variety  be- 
ing hai-dy  as  far  north  as  Iowa  and  New  York,  but  in  every  such 
case  of  which  I  have  heard,  close  investigation  proved  that  the  trees 
were  those  of  some  other  and  hardier  variety,  I  have  here  and  there 
seen  a  tree  struggling  against  the  elements  as  far  north  as  New  Jer- 
sey, but  with  only  partial  success.  For  Pennsylvania  I  should  say, 
let  the  Kelsey  plum  alone. 

But  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Kelsey's  other  and  much 
more  hardy  kinds  were  brought  from  Japan  to  California,  and  thence 
to  every  state  and  territory,  Mr.  A.  D.  Pryal  and  James  Shinn  of 
California,  were  the  first  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  who  planted  collec- 
tions of  these  kinds  in  America,  Each  had  a  number  of  varieties  dif- 
ferent from  Kelaey  and  from  each  other.  They  were  more  nearly 
round,  smaller,  and  varied  in  color  from  clear  yellow  to  blood-red. 
Some  of  these  are  generally  cultivated,  not  only  for  family  use  but 
for  market. 

Mr,  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Kosa,  Cal.,  also  imported  Japanese 
plums  and  among  a  lot  of  seedlings  he  raised  in  18S5  was  one  which 
when  it  came  to  bear,  proved  of  such  good  qualities,  that  it  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  name  and  general  trial.  Therefore,  it  was  called 
Burbank,  and  up  to  this  time  it  stands  at  the  head  of  Japanese  plums 
in  America,  as  does  Mr.  Burbank  as  a  horticultural  experimenter. 

But  the  greatest  good  that  we  shall  perhaps  get  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  Japanese  plums,  lies  in  the  crosses  with  our  natural  species 
and  possibly  with  Prunus  Domestica  also. 

This  work  has  been  started  and  already  there  are  new  varieties  of 
such  origin.  It  may  be  true,  as  a  few  leading  minds  have  long  ago 
suggested,  that  the  plums  of  Japan  are  of  veiy  near  kin  to  our  own. 
Dr.  C.  N.  Dennis  of  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa,  has  recently  publi^ed  state 
ments  to  this  effect  and  there  are  physiological  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  is  correct.  The  wood,  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  Japanese  spec- 
ies are  much  more  like  those  of  our  Prunus  Americana,  P.  Chicasa, 
etc.,  than  are  those  of  Prunus  Domestica.  It  has  long  been  thought 
that  the  floras  of  this  continent  and  Asia  were  in  bygone  ages  divided 
by  the  submergence  of  the  land  now  nnder  the  sea,  Uiat  lies  between 
their  northern  borders,  or  at  least,  that  many  of  the  species  had  com- 
mon origin.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  now  a  demonstrated  fact  that 
the  Japanese  plums  and  our  own  will  readily  crews  and  they  have  al- 
ready produced  some  remarkable  varieties.  Any  one  who  will  ex- 
amine that  unique  and  thoroughly  scientific  catalogue  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  entitled  "New  Creations,"  will  be  convinced  that  he  has  not 
been  idle.  Haring  visited  his  grounds  at  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  some  years 
ago,  and  having  since  examined  many  of  his  choicest  specimens  up 
to  the  past  year,  I  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  value  of  fruits 
of  his  labors.  It  is  too  early  to  be  able  to  know  how  these  "new  crea- 
tions" will  stand  the  test  of  other  environments  than  th<^e  at  their 
place  of  origin,  but  it  would  be  safe  to  predict  that  some  of  them  will 
remain  to  bless  the  future  generations.    And  yet  the  work  of  experi- 
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mt;ntatioD  on  this  line  is  onlj  b^ua.  What  the  future  may  unfold  to 
otliers,  if  not  to  as,  in  the  way  of  new  plums,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
fruits,  should  awaken  our  tivelieat  hopes. 

There  are  a  host  of  interested  pomologists  at  work  testing  if  not 
originating  varieties  of  this  new  race  of  plums,  and  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable that  the  fruit  growers  of  Pennsylvania  should  not  he  h^nd 
the  times.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  them  arc  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  that  state  and  of  nearly  aU  the  states. 

I  see  by  the  programme  of  your,  next  meeting  sent  me  bj"  Secretary 
Kugle,  that  the  question  is  a&ked  'TVill  Japanese  plums  prove  an  ac- 
quisition?" to  which  this  answer  may  be  made  with  safety,  "They 
are  at  least  worthy  of  a  thorough  trial." 

H.  E.  VANJiEMAN. 

Parksiey,  Va.,  January  8,  1894. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  can  endorse  every  word  Mr.  Van  Deman  lias  written. 
I  have  seen  considerable  of  the  Japan  plums  during  the  past  five  or 
six  years  and  liave  fruited  several  varieties.  While  they  may  be  of 
great  use  for  hybridizing  or  ci-ossing  with  our  native  varieties,  they 
are  in  themselves  a  marked  advance  on  our  present  race  of  plums, 
in  vigor  and  health,  and  are  well  worthy  a  trial.  I  have  fruited  Bur- 
hand  and  am  gi-«vtly  pleased  with  it,  Horry  I  have  not  2,500  trees 
planted  instead  of  25.  It  is  hardy  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  has  stood  22 
degrees  in  Monroe  county  in  this  State  without  injuiy.  Abundance  is 
also  good.  Satsuma  I  have  not  yet  fruited.  Burbanb  is  a  course  grower, 
both  in  nursery  and  orchard.  "True  Sweet  Botan"and  Abundance  are 
the  same.  None  of  these  plums  are  as  high  in  quality  as  Coe's  Golden 
or  Green  Gage,  or  the  best  plums  we  now  have,  but  are  equal  in  qual- 
ity to  our  common  varieties,  such  as  Lombard.  They  are  not  by  any 
means  perfect,  but  a  decided  acquisition,  aud  will  likely  be  the  fore- 
runners of  a  new  race  of  plums  that  will  be  indispensable  for  gen- 
eral cultivation.  Many  that  have  been  imported  are  simply  seedlings 
and  there  is  as  yet  considerable  confusion  as  to  names  and  varieties. 

Mr.  Brinton.  I  want  to  corroborate  what  Mr.  Chase  has  said,  and 
I  conwder  the  Japan  plums  well  worthy  of  introduction.  They  art- 
vigorous  growers,  abundant  bearers,  and  do  well  on  peach  mots,  tu 
the  language  of  the  day,  "They  are  a  good  thing." 

Experience  With  Fertilizers. 
The  following  was  read  by  E.  C.  Brinser,  Middletown,  Pa. : 
The  fertilizer  question  is  one  that  confronts  the  majority  of  fruit 
growers  in  various  ways.  The  question  arises  is  it  really  true  that 
fertilizer  in  some  form  is  cheaper  and  better  than  farm-yard  maure? 
How  and  when  shall  it  be  applied?  How  and  where  obtained,  etc.? 
From  reading  the  agricultural  press  we  find  that  many  fruit  growers 
agree  on  this  point,  viz:  That  it  makes  more  and  better  fruit,  finer 
colored  and  finer  flavored.  Are  these  facts  obtained  by  experience  or 
otherwise  and  if  so  at  what  comparative  cost?  These  and  many  other 
questions  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  progressive  fruit 
grower.  My  knowledge  and  experience  is  far  too  limited  to  argue 
this  question  before  this  asociation.  I  merely  throw  out  these  sug- 
gestions for  diseusslou'  and  trust  the  subject  may  be  so  discussed  by 
the  intelligent  part  of  this  association  that  we  go  home  better  Otted 
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for  our  respective  vocations.  If  farm  yard  manure  was  as  good  as 
conTenieut  and  as  cheap  as  a  prepared  fertilizer  we  are  all  aware 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  purpose. 
Therefore  it  seems  evident  we  must  resort  to  concentrated  manures. 
Feeling  and  knowing  this  we  need  to  know  what  to  apply  to  eacli 
and  everj'  kind  of  fmit.  What  is  best  for  one  may  not  be  best  for 
another  and  so  on.  Knowing  all  these  facts  (and  they  staring  us  in 
the  face)  we  are  ofttimes  unable  financially  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply.  To  know  how  to  get  the  most  for  our  money  and  bow  to  ap- 
ply the  most  judiciously  for  our  money  are  very  valuable  points. 
ITiese  I  refer  to  you  for  discussion.  I  will  cite  a  few  instances  as  my 
experience  and  I  am  done.  My  eariiest  experience  lias  shown  me  that 
£  applied  too  little  for  much  benefit.  Later  on  I  began  to  use  it 
heavier  with  better  resulta  My  bearing  peach  orchard  six  years  old 
has  given  me  three  successive  crops  of  rery  fine  peaches.  The  most 
of  the  trees  are  fine  and  healthy  yet-  The  orchard  was  fanned  to 
potatoes,  Sweet  and  Irish  (or  three  yeai-s.  Since  then  I  applied  wood 
adies  and  raw  bone.  There  is  quite  a  contrast  between  this  orchard 
and  another  alongside  of  mine  which  was  not  so  highly  fed.  It  also 
bore  well,  but  the  trees  are  not  near  so  thrifty.  Just  last  season  I 
harvested  about  175  bushels  strawbenies  on  IJ  acres  of  fine  fmit  and 
no  rain  through  the  strawberry  season  except  a  light  shower  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  This  ground  was  fertilized  with  bam  yard 
inanure  and  considerable  fertilizer  for  a  few  years  previons.  On  :i 
row  of  raspberries  planted  last  spring  upon  which  was  applied  ^r- 
tilizer  the  growth  was  about  double  as  much  as  in  a  row  where  none 
was  applied.  My  experience  all  along  has  been  thai  when  I  applied 
fertilizer  it  was  followed  with  good  results.  These  are  but  a  few  facts 
which  I  might  quote,  but  let  these  suffice.  I  am  satisfied  that  fer- 
tilizing pays,  but  just  how  and  when  to  apply  I  will  not  attempt  to 
specify.  The  great  and  all  important  point  with  me  is  how  to  get 
it  for  the  least  money,  as  we  are  all  annare  that  it  is  expensive  to  bb.v 
the  least  If  this  association  can  enlighten  me  on  this  subject  tliat  1 
and  we  are  verily  benefited  I  shall  have  gained  the  mission  of  this 
short  paper, 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  want  to  say  that  I  would  not  plant  potatoes  in  a 
young  peach  orchard.    Always  prefer  to  grow  com. 

Mr.  Bartram,  I  planted  a  peach  orchard  of  10  acres  a  few  years 
ago,  nine  acres  of  which  were  cropped  with  potatoes  and  one  afre 
with  com,  and  the  portion  planted  to  potatoes  made  much  the  bett<T 
growth, 

Mr.  Heister.  This  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  one  of  dollars 
and  cents.  In  the  cultivation  of  any  crop,  if  we  take  from  the  soil  its 
fertilizing  element  we  must  return  it  We  find  potatoes  one  of  tin' 
best  crops  for  a  young  peach  orchard  the  first  two  years  after  fdant- 
ing.  Strawljerries  are  also  an  excellent  crop.  We  usually  mat^ire 
these  crops  heavily  and  the  peach  trees  make  a  much  better  growth 
for  the  extra  fertilizers  and  frequent  cultivation  which  they  receive. 

Mr,  Pierce.  Where  I  come  from  it  is  the  custom  to  apply  the 
manure  to  com,  not  to  the  potato  crop. 

Mr.  Bartram,  I  use  considerable  both  of  fertilizer  and  stable 
manure.  I  pay  about  $200  per  year  for  stable  manure  and  haul  it 
nearly  four  miles.    T  also  use  considerable  commercial  fertilizer,  more 
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particularly  bone.  One  of  my  acquaiatances  in  New  Jersey  is  Bub- 
stituting  commercial  fertilizers  quite  largely  for  stable  manure,  but  I 
am  hardly  ready  yet  to  discard  the  latter  entirely.  However,  the 
question  of  labor  enters  into  this  matter  bo  strongly  that  I  am  al- 
most ready  sometimes  to  quit  the  use  of  stable  manure  entirely. 
Quite  a  good  deal  of  the  manure  I  use  goes  on  my  asparagus  beds. 
For  a  young  orchard  I  prefer  to  grow  root  crops  much  better  than 
grain,  so  long  as  I  cultivate  it  Have  never  manured  my  peach  trees 
much  after  done  growing  crops,  I  manure  my  young  apple  trees 
after  the  loaches  have  been  taken  out 

Mr.  Engle.  We  almost  invariably  prepare  our  young  peach  orchards 
first  year  for  com  and  next  for  potatoes.  The  test  comes  when  tho 
trees  come  into  bearing.  Then  we  can  hardly  fertilize  too  freely.  No 
fruit  is  more  exhaustive  than  the  peach.  The  seeds  especially  draw 
heavily  on  the  soil. 


What  is  the  Proper  Age  of  Trees  for  Orchard  Planting? 
g  letters  in  reply  to  the  abov 

Glenbum,  Pa.,  January  4, 


The  secretary  read  the  following  letters  in  reply  to  the  above  ques- 
tion: 


Secretiiry  E.  B.  Engle. 

Deal-  Sir:  I  will  say  in  reply  to  question  No.  23,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment thrifty  trees  two  years  old  are  the  roost  suitable  to  set  They 
will  make  the  most  satisfactory  advancement,  and  be  the  most  reli- 
able. 

Touts, 

H.  W.  NOETHUP. 

Walnutport,  Pa,  January,  1894. 
"Dear  Sir:  For  general  planting,  I  have  had  the  best  results  from 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries,   with  three  year  old  trees,  and 
peach  trees  one  year  old. 

W.  M.  BENNINGER." 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  as  to  age  if  roots  are 
in  good  condition.  For  cherries  two  years  is  about  the  proper  age, 
and  peaches  one  year  from  bud. 

Mr.  Brinton.  Much  depends  on  the  health  and  rigor  of  the  trees, 
and  they  should  be  protected  the  first  season  after  planting  from  the 
direct  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  Unless  protected  in  some  manner 
the  trunk  is  apt  to  scald. 

Is  Thinning  Pruit  Advisable  and  Ppofltable? 
The  following  replies  wore  read: 

"In  reply  to  question  24, 1  think  it  is  always  profltable  not  to  have 
the  fniit  too  thicldy  set  upon  the  tree.  There  are  two  ways  of  over- 
coming this  difficulty.  The  first  is,  by  previously  pruning  sufiSciently; 
and  the  second  is  by  removing  the  small  fruit.  If  the  trees  are  small 
the  latter  may  be  done,  but  if  large,  it  is  too  tedious." 

H.  W.  NORTHUP. 
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■'I  have  had  vfij  litilo  uocasion  to  thin  fiiiit,  tlif  gieat  iioubk  is, 
tliey  do  not  beai'  enough.  My  opinion  is  that  the  best  time  to  thin 
fruit,  is  when  assorting,  while  on  some  >-arieties  it  would  probiiblj  be 
pmfltiible  in  order  to  mature  fine  specimens,  but  in  order  to  thin 
proftfably  it  should  be  done  by  one  who  hjis  experience,  and  the  thin- 
nint;  would  probably  l>e  more  profitable  when  the  indications  are  for 
an  over-prodoiction,  and  when  only  fine  specimens  will  briuK  good 
prices." 

W.  M.  BENNINGER. 

"Cornell   University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Januai-v  4,  1S94. 
K.  K.  Engle. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not  as 
yet  carried  on  any  accurate  experiments  regarding  the  thinning  of 
fruit  itj  orchards.  I  have  the  subject  down  for  investigati(m  and  1 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  definite  results  next  year.  All  my  ob- 
senation  leads  me  to  believe  thjit  by  thinning  fruit,  the  size  of  that 
remaining  on  the  tree  is  increased  more  or  less.  This  refers  I  think 
parti{;uhirly  to  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grape.".  I  v.ould 
hesitate  to  say  to  what  extent  the  thinning  of  other  fruits,  and  es- 
I)ecial]y  small  fruits,  affects  the  size  of  that  which  is  market<'d.  It 
seems  tn  me  that  the  extent  to  which  thinning  can  be  curried  on 
profitably  is  a  matter  which  should  I)e  largely  determined  by  the  in- 
dividual growers.  I  have  seen  growers  of  apples  sell  fniit 
of  extrii  quality  at  prices  which  were  paid  for  inferior 
grades.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  pay  him  to  thin  fruit, 
Jilthongh  the  result  of  much  thinning  might  be  very  marked. 
If  the  grower  is  a  good  business  man  and  has  a  good  market,  thin- 
ning fiTiit  would  yield  rich  returns,  but  I  imagine  in  many  cases  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  losing  business. 

E.  G.  LODEMAN. 

Mr.  Hnnton.  [  think  thinning  is  always  profitable  if  judiciously 
done. 

Mr.  I'ierce.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  anyone  say  there  is  auy  doubt 
as  to  Uie  proKts  of  thinning.  In  peaches  and  plums  the  pits  take 
nearly  all  the  mineral  elements  that  are  supplied  by  the  soil  and  if  we 
can  reduce  three  pits  into  one  we  will  save  that  much.  Large  fruit 
pays  so  much  better,  and  requires  less  handling.  I  hjive  sold  As- 
tiachan  apples  at  70  cents  per  half  bushel  basket,  when  others  could 
not  sell  theirs  at  10  cents.  The  yield  in  bushels  is  about  the  same 
and  the  price  will  usually  average  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  does  not  take  longer  to  thin,  than  to  pick  when 
njK*.  and  the  value  of  those  remaining  is  always  gn^atly  increased. 

Mr.  Engle.  T  have  often  thinned  peaches  anil  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  while  at  the  time  I  was  certain  I  picked  off  enough.  T  do  not  be- 
lieve T  have  ever  taken  off  as  many  as  I  should. 

Mr,  Pierce.  Another  go,^d  way  is  by  disbudding.  Oherries,  phiras 
and  pears  can  readily  be  tliinned  in  that  way.  It  can  be  done  before 
fhe  foliage  is  on  the  trees. 
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I8  There  I>anger  of  Over-ProductiOD  and  PennanenL  Low  Pricee  for 
Frrait? 

The  following  was  read  by  the  secretary : 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  over-production  and  low 
prices,  aa  a  general  rule  if  the  proper  efforts  are  made  to  find  a  mar- 
ket and  educate  the  people  to  use  more  fmit.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  low  prices  are  generally  caused  by  the  fruit  reaching  the  con- 
sumer in  poor  condition.  I  also  find  that  the  retailers  in  most  of  the 
small  towns,  especially  in  the  coal  regions,  are  asking  too  big  proflta." 
W.  M.  BENNTNOER. 

Mr.  Johnson.  For  the  following  figures  In  reference  to  the  exten- 
sive apple  orchards  of  Mr.  F.  Wellhouse,  Fairmount,  Kansas,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  report  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  The 
plantings  of  Mr.  Wellboume  were,  in  1876,  117  acres;  in  1878,  160 
acres;  in  1879,  160  acres;  a  total  of  437  acres.  Up  to  the  spring  of 
1891,  from  eleven  crops  he  had  gathered,  239,185  bushels,  which  had 
sold  for  $125,118.08.  Total  cost  of  putting  into  market,  144,737.30, 
leaving  a  net  profit, except  rent  of  land,  of  $80,380.78.  The  crop  of  1891 
promised  to  be  equal  to  that  of  1890,  which  was  79,170  bushels.  The 
varieties  are,  Ben  Davis,  225  aCres;  Missouri  Pippin,  70  acres;  Wine- 
sap,  70  acres;  Jonathan,  40  acres;  Cooper's  Early,  16  acres;  Maiden's 
Blush,  10  acres.  The  investment  has  been  sufficiently  encouraging 
for  him  to  plant  more,  for  in  1891  he  had  a  total  of  800  acres  planted. 

.4re  Co-operative  Associations  Advisable  for  the  Shipping  and  Mar- 
keting of  Fruits? 

The  following  reply  was  read  by  the  Secretary: 

"I  am  convinced,  and  have  always  advocated  that  co-operative  as- 
sociations would  be  desirable.  T  know  they  have  worked  well  in  a 
number  of  the  southern  states.  There  are  too  many  dishonest  and 
careless  commi^ion  men.  Good  co-operative  aaaociationa  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State,  with  a  good  live  agent  or  agents  for  each 
association,  could  in  the  first  place  prevent  glutting  the  market,  and 
save  the  extra  commission  and  freight  rate,  for  instance,  of  ^pping 
to  Philadelphia  then  back  to  the  coal  regions,  as  they  could  establish 
markets  more  direct  with  the  consumers.  Such  co-operators  could 
also  establish  markets  and  educate  the  people  to  use  more  fruit  in 
the  smaller  towns,  and  where  fruitis  scarce.  I  believe  that  this  as- 
sociation and  fruit  growers  in  general  could  do  no  better  work  than 
to  educate  the  miners  and  laboring  people  to  use  more  fruit  and  less 
beer,  whiskey  and  pork.  This  could  easily  be  done  by  having  fruit 
agents  to  push  the  sales  in  the  various  coal  mining  towns  on  pay  day. 
This  could  ill]  be  done  by  co-operation." 

W.  M.  BENNINGEB. 

Mr.  Johnson.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  attended  as  a  delegate,  a  meeting 
of  farmers  in  Savannah,  Geoi^ia.  The  question  was  discussed  there" 
and  all  were  in  favor  of  co-operation,  and  getting  rid  of  the  class  of 
middle  men  referred  to  in  the  paper  just  read. 

The  following  questions  from  the  query  box  were  read  and  briefly 
discussed: 

"What  forest  trees  are  niovt  profitable  to  prow,  and  should  they 
have  a  plaoe  on  the  farm?" 
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Mr,  Brinton.  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  for  fire  wood  I 
would  say  Allauthus.  If  for  genera]  purposes,  black  walnut,  or 
where  for  fence  posts,  yellow  locust. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Black  walnut  is  a  very  alow  grower,  'Kiere  are  trees 
planted  by  a  schoolmate  one-half  mile  from  where  I  live,  51  years  ago, 
and  not  lai^e  enough  for  a  good  saw  log  yet.  Unless  you  grow  them 
with  long  stems  they  are  not  of  much  proflt. 

ilr.  Brinton.  I  heg  leave  to  differ  with  the  gentleman.  A  medium 
sized  log  is  generally  more  solid  and  of  better  color  than  a  large  one. 

Has  any  one  present  had  any  experience  with  the  Evei^reen  or 
Everbearing  blackberry? 

Mr.  Riipp.  I  had  it  and  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 

"What  kind  of  trees  are  preferable  for  highway  planting,  deciduons, 
fruit,  or  nut?" 

Prof.  Heiges.  I  ould  consider  Locust  one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable,  where  not  attacked  by  the  borer.  The  taking  of  fruit  is 
not  the  greatest  objection  to  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  along  the 
streets  or  highways.  TTie  throwing  of  stones  and  the  breaking  of 
branches  to  secure  the  fruit  or  nnts  are  more  annoying  in  my  opinion. 

Mn  Bush.  I  have  bad  much  trouble  with  the  locust  borer,  but 
when  the  trees  are  once  established  I  can  grow  them  snocessfully  by 
cutting  them  down  and  raising  the  sprouts  or  shoots. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  suggest  sugar  maple  as  one  of  the  best  trees  for 
street  planting. 

"What  is  the  best  l*each  Fertilizer?" 

Mr.  Suavely.  Raw  animal  bone  and  muriate  of  potash. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Did  you  ever  try  common  salt  with  bone? 

Mr.  Snavely.  Oommereial  muriate  of  potash  contains  about  50  to 
52  per  cent,  potash.    The  balance  ia  chiefly  salt. 

Mr.  Rush.  I  have  used  during  the  past  few  years.  South  Carolina 
Rock  and  Kainit  with  good  success. 

Mr.  Scheidy.  I  would  use  potash  and  phosphorus,  and  crop  the  first 
year  with  potatoes,  and  the  second  with  sngar  corn. 

Mr.  Brinser.  I  usmUly  crop  my  p<^^ch  orchard  the  first  three  yenrs 
after  planting,  ns  I  cannot  spare  the  ground  for  trees  alone. 

Mr.  Brinton.  I  think  Mr.  Brinser  has  struck  the  key  note.  Iron- 
stone soil  is  the  best  for  peaches  or  cherries.  T  believe  in  the  idea 
of  special  soils  for  special  creps. 

Mr.  Fierce.  What  is  meant  by  Ironstone  soil? 

Mr.  Brinton.  It  is  a  soil  with  a  deposit  of  Hematite  ore. 

Prof.  Heiges.  On  October  24th  and  25th  last,  while  attending  a 
Farmer's  Institute  in  McConnellsburg,  Fulton  county,  Secretary  Edge 
and  myself  saw  an  exhibit  of  apples  all  of  which  were  very  highly 
colored.  There  were  York  Imperials  that  we  knew  only  by  their 
shape.  We  learned  upon  inquiry  that  the  soil  on  which  they  grew 
was  chained  with  Hematite  ore. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Snavely  and  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved.  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges, 
for  the  interest  he  has  always  taken  in  this  association,  and  the 
valuable  information  he  has  so  frequently  imparted,  and  hirther,  that 
the  best  wishes  of  this  association  go  with  him  to  his  new  work  as 
Pomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  .\gricuItn^~QOQlc 
7B-7-94  o 
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Prof.  IleigeB.  I  most  heartily  thank  this  society  for  the  resolutions 
jnat  read  and  adopted.  I  have  been  with  you  for  33  years  and  liave 
tried  to  do  my  best  for  the  good  of  this  association.  I  hope  to  have 
your  support  and  assistance  in  the  new  field  into  which  I  have  just 
entered. 

For  want  of  time  the  following  paper  was  not  read.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Pox  the  secretary  was  authorized  to  publish  it  with  his  annual 
report: 

THE  CULTURE  OF  CHRYSANTflEMUM.S. 

By  R.  W.  Wynninga,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

The  propagation  of  chrysanthemums  by  cuttings  is  the  system 
adopted  in  every  country  in  which  they  are  ^'own.  Kew  varieties  and 
tiie  single  sorts  are  propagated  from  sc'ed.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings 
root  so  freely  that  few  growers  give  the  subject  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. In  most  cases  the  cuttings  are  taken  with  little  regard  to 
quality,  and  planted  where  they  will  root  most  quickly,  with  the 
leaat  amount  of  trouble.  This  method  of  course  may  sen-e  the  pur- 
pose where  the  finest  chrysanthemums  are  not  expected;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  results,  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to 
every  detail  of  their  cuilture.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  tiat  we 
commence  operations  with  good  material,  that  as  perfectly  a  founda- 
tion as  possible  may  be  laid  for  future  success.  It  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce flowers  of  the  finest  quality  upon  plants  that  are  propagated  at 
any  time  from  December  to  May;  but  as  a  rule  the  cuttings  started 
in  February  and  March  give  tlie  finest  results.  Many  growers  im- 
agine that  in  a  place  suitable  for  propagation,  bottom  heat  is  re- 
quired; but  in  reality  there  is  no  occasion  for  it,  and  those  who  would 
be  successful  should  take  care  that  no  artificial  heat  in  any  form  is 
applied,  except  when  absolutely  necessary  during  unusually  cold 
spells.  Plants  raised  in  bottom  heat  rarely  produce  flowers  of  fine 
quality;  while  it  hastens  the  process  of  rooting,  the  plants  are  always 
weak  and  liable  to  receive  injury  wliere  those  more  hardily  reared 
would  remain  unharmed,  A  place  where  a  temperature  of  45  degrees 
can  be  maintained  and  is  kept  rather  close,  with  the  cuttings  near  the 
glass,  is  most  suitable.  If  but  a  limited  number  are  required,  the  cut- 
tings may  be  inserted  in  pots,  either  singly  or  otherwise,  and  placed 
on  a  firm,  moist  surface,  such  as  sand  or  ashes;  but  if  larger  quanti- 
ties are  desired,  an  ordinary  propagating  bed  of  clear  gritty  sand 
must  he  resorted  to,  and  the  same  process  followed  as  for  rose  and 
carnation  propagating,  excepting  only  the  heat.  Firm  and  healthy, 
short  jointed  shoots  should  be  selected  for  cuttinirs  from  plants  in 
good  growing  condition.  Those  of  a  succulent  nature  do  not  make 
the  best  cuttings,  neither  do  those  that  hare  become  hard  and  woody, 
and  growths  that  have  the  appearance  of  flowering  shoots  should  also 
be  avoided,  although  they  will  root  and  make  plants  on  a  pinch.  The 
cuttintr  should  be  at  least  three  inches  Iouk,  and  cut  with  a  sharp  ■ 
knife  just  below  the  joint.  The  leaf  at  the  base  may  be  removed  and 
all  the  rest  retained,  if  the  cuttings  are  to  be  inserted  singly  in  small 
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agating  bed,  in  addition  to  tlie  removal  of  the  lower  leaf,  all  the  re- 
mainder may  be  trimmed,  bo  that  the  cuttings  can  be  put  close  to- 
gether in  the  bed  and  the  air  circulate  more  freely  through  them  and 
prevent  them  from  damping  off.  The  small  pots  that  are  to  receive 
the  cuttings  should  be  tilled  with  a  fine  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sand,  leaf  mold  and  loam,  well  drained,  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  on 
top.  With  a  pointed  stick  make  a  hole  in  the  center,  insert  the  cut- 
ting about  half  its  length,  and  press  the  soil  about  it  tinnly,  taking 
care  that  the  cutting  is  not  bruised  or  injured  during  the  oiK-ration. 
By  this  method  of  propagating  singly  in  pots,  the  greatest  8ue<;es» 
may  be  expe<ited,  and  we  would  recouimiud  that  all  specimen  and  ex- 
hibition plants  should  be  rooted  in  this  manner,  the  extra  labor,  being 
amply  i-epaid  by  larger  and  finer  blooms.  Where  several  cuttings 
are  put  into  a  pot,  or  where  rooted  in  the  propagating  bed,  when  the 
time  comes  for  their  separation  and  potting,  the  raots  must  receive 
some  injury  and  all  checl^s  of  this  sort  must  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, especially  for  exhibition  plants.  When  the  desiivd  number  of 
cuttings  is  potted  water  thoroughly  and  then  place  in  the  house  or 
frame  prepared  for  their  reception.  Here  they  should  be  liept  close 
and  syringed  lightly  when  dry  until  rooted,  which  will  usually  be  in- 
dicated by  their  putting  forth  new  leaves.  When  air  may  be  admitted 
gradually  on  evei-y  favorable  occasion  and  they  will  also  need  more 
water.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  they  should  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  in  a  good  compost  of  -finely  prepared  suil.  If  the 
cutting  has  been  placed  in  the  sand  of  the  pi-opagating  house,  the 
skillful  grower  can  tell  by  their  fresh  and  plump  apiH'arance  when 
they  are  rooted,  without  lifting  one  from  the  bed.  When  rooted  in 
this  manner  they  should  be  potted  in  about  two  and  one-half  inch 
pots  in  a  mixture  of  finely  pulverized  soil.  But  as  they  will  soon 
out-grow  these  i>ots,  the  soil  for  the  fir,st  potting  seldom  receives  much 
attention.  When  potted,  if  the  weather,  is  bright  they  should  be 
shaded  for  a  few  days  and  kt^pt  slightly  sprinkled  until  they  start 
into  vigorous  growth. 

Propagation  by  seed  together  with  the  process  of  hybridizing  is  a 
branch  of  chrysanthemum  culture  to  which  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
be  applied.  All  seed  bearing  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots,  small 
plants  being  selected,  as  they  are  more  easily  handled.  Select  the 
finest  bloom  and  remove  the  others.  The  plants  when  in  bloom  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  airy  green-house  or  put  where  they  will  get  plenty  of 
sunlight.  If  plants  are  well  established  and  somewhat  pot  bound 
they  will  bea  r  seed  more  freely.  Select  the  finest  flowers  and  remove 
all  others  and  when  in  full  bloom  clip  off  the  flower  leaves  with  a 
pair  of  shears;  but  not  so  short  as  to  touch  the  stamens  or  pistils. 
The  plants  to  be  crossed  should  then  be  kept  close  together,  rather 
dry  and  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  thus  providing  favorable  con- 
ditions for  wind  and  insects  to  assist  in  pollinating  the  flowers,  as 
well  as  for  the  use  of  the  camel's  hair  brush  in  artificial  pollination. 
Tn  bright  sunny  weatlier  where  bees  and  other  flower  hunting  insects 
abound,  a  good  crop  of  seed  may  be  had  by  their  assistance,  but  not- 
withstanding the  time  and  labor  required  it  is  advisable  to  pollinate 
the  flowers  by  hand  nsin!;^  a  fine  brash  in  the  forenoon  or  bright 
sunny  days.  Ifr.  T.  H.  Spanldine  of  "Orange,  N.  J.,"  who  has  been 
very  snrcessful,  describes  his  method.t  as  follows:    "I  take /the  pollen 
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from  oDe  bloom  ou  a  pointed  match  or  quill  of  a  feather  and  place  a 
littU>  in  each  petal  of  the  flower  to  be  poUenated  or  touch  the  stamens 
with  it,  this  I  repeat  during  several  successive  dajs  at  leisure  hours. 
I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  take  a  red,  yellow  or  white  and  cross  it 
with  another  of  the  same  color  but  better  in  constitution  or  some 
other  quality.  I  also  believe  that  the  petals  farthest  from  the  centre 
are  likely  to  produce  the  best  and  most  double  blooms.  After  the 
pollen  is  set  1  withhold  water,  giving  only  enough  to  keep  the  plants 
alive  and  remove  them  to  a  dry  place  to  ripen  their  seed.  When  the 
plant  is  nearly  matured  the  seed  will  in  most  cases  i-ipen  even  if  cut 
from  the  stalk.  Chrysanthemum  seeds  germinate  freely  in  from  seven  to 
nine  days  when  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
60  degrees,  and  if  sown  in  spring  will  produce  blooming  plants  in  the 
fall.  When  sufficiently  advanced  pot  the  plants  singly  in  two  and 
one-half  inch  pots  and  move  to  larger  pots  as  their  growth  demands 
it.  A  six  inch  pot  is  quite  lar^e  enough  to  bloom  a  seedling  in  the 
first  year.  The  treatment  of  seedllr.g  plants  differs  from  the  treat- 
ment of  those  from  cuttings  as  no  pinching  or  care  need  be  exercised 
as  to  the  shape  of  the  plant. 

Mr,  Salter  used  to  say  that  for  every  chrysanthemum  he  named  and 
sent  out  he  destroyed  at  least  two  thousand,  this  may  be  discouraging 
to  the  amatuer,  but  the  truth  must  be  told,  yet  sometimes  a  good 
variety  will  appear  among  a  few  dozen  seedlings  that  may  make  the 
grower's  name  famous.  The  t^hrysanthemum  being  so  freely  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  hybridizing  and  growing  of  seedlings  are  only 
necessary  when  improvement  in  either  size,  form  or  color  is  sought 
for.  This  ends  their  projwigation,  but  chrysanthemums  do  not  end 
here,  nor  is  the  hard  labor  over.  To  bring  chrysanthemums  to  bloom, 
cueditable  to  the  grower,  great  care  must  be  taken  from  now  on.  The 
cheapest  way  and  quickest  is  to  plant  them  in  the  open  ground,  and 
lift  in  fall  and  pot  in  their  blooming  pots.  But  for  large  and  fine 
flowers  it  is  decidedly  the  best  to  grow  them  in  pots,  and  to  do  this 
the  soi!  must  be  of  a  sandy  loam  and  not  too  rich  as  the  soil  is  apt  to 
become  soggy  if  there  is  too  much  manure.  Oreat  care  must  be  taken 
in  watering,  and  at  no  time  must  they  be  allowed  to  become  dry, 
and  on  the  other  hand  never  water  a  plant  when  wet.  By  the  last  of 
July  or  the  first  of  August  they  should  be  in  their  flowering  pots, 
they  may  be  fed  with  manure  water  after  they  are  in  their  flowering 
pots.  It  is  best  not  to  put  plants  into  pots  larger  than  are  absolutely 
necessary,  as  they  look  better  in  pots  which  are  rather  small  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size. 

The  stopping  of  the  young  growths,  and  tying  of  them  into  place, 
must  have  close  attention.  It  is  better  to  tie  a  little  at  a  time,  than 
to  wait  until  the  shoots  all  get  large  and  do  it  all  at  once.  The  grower 
must  first  fix  in  his  mind  the  shape  of  the  plants  he  desires,  and  work 
with  a  view  to  that  end,  constant  attention  being  the  keynote  of 
success. 

The  last  stopping  should  not  occur  later  than  the  first  of  August. 
When  finely  forjned  flowers  of  good  size  are  desired,  all  but  the  crown 
bud  should  be  removed.  This  is  best  performed  by  using  a  pointed 
stick  or  penknife,  but  care  must  be  taken,  or  rongh  handling  may 
destroy  the  work  of  months. 


[t  must  not  be  understood  that  the  first  flower  bud  that/fbraoBJi^ 
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the  one  to  be  retained,  as  many  varieties  produce  what  is  known  as 
the  summer,  bud  that  generally  shows  itself  in  May.  When  first 
»een,  it  usually  has  three  vigorous  shoots  around  it.  This  bud  is  use- 
leas  and  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  appears;  if  allowed  to  de- 
velope,  the  plants  stop  growth  for  a  time,  and  the  formation  of  the 
next  buds  will  be  delayed.  When  the  summer  bud  is  removed  several 
shoots  will  appear  below  it,  and  as  many  may  be  left  aa  is  thought 
expedient,  the  variety  and  strength  of  the  plant  alone  determining 
this.  Each  of  these  tdioots  thus  formed,  will  show  another  bud  which 
is  termed  the  crown  bud,  and  is  the  one  most  likely  to  produce  the 
Finest  flowers,  if  it  shows  itself  at  the  proper  time.  Occasionally 
these  buds  appear  in  July,  and  are  known  as  the  July  buds,  but  these 
are  too  early,  and  will  produce  only  Imperfect  or  badly  shaped  flow- 
ers. It  is  best  to  remove  all  buds  that  appear  in  July,  as  by  90 
doing  the  plants  will  be  induced  to  make  further  growth,  upon  all  of 
which  buds  will  appear- about  the  last  week  in  August  or  first  week 
in  September.  These  are  the  ones  to  be  selected,  and  the  buds  that 
make  the  finest  blooms.  When  the  buds  are  selected  all  the  after- 
growths and  small  buds  that  appear  should  be  removed. 

From  now  on  manure  water  should  be  used  or  mulching  of  manure 
on  top  of  pots.  Sheep  or  cow  manure  will  do,  dressing  of  bone  meal 
or  potato  phosphate  is  good.  But  all  manure  water  must  be  with- 
held on  damp  or  cloudy  days.  When  the  buds  or  petals  begin  to  un- 
fold all  feeding  must  be  stopped  and  only  clear  water  be  applied. 
There  is  nothing  further  to  be  done  except  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
dry,  cool  atmosphere  and  wait  for  the  buds  to  develope,  which  will 
complete  the  propagation  and  culture  of  chrysanthemums  to  my  idea. 

The  directioDB  as  to  manure  water,  etc.,  may  not  be  as  plain  as  they 
should  be,  but  in  short,  I  always  commence  to  feed  heavily  with 
manure  water,  etc.,  as  described  above,  as  soon  as  they  are  well  es- 
tablished in  their  fiowering  pots,  or  when  they  become  pot  bound;  and 
stop  as  soon  as  the  butts  b^n  to  show  color, 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  with  yon  to  read  this  myself  and 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

On  motion  Mr.  Fox  was  authorized  to  publish  and  distribute  at  onoe 
the  report  of  General  Fruit  Committee. 
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00N8TITUTI0M  OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA    STATE    DAIRYMEN'S    ASHOOIATION. 

Adopted  in  1871,  amended  in  1882. 

Section  1.  This  organization  ^lall  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dairymen's  Association. 

Section  2.  Its  purpose  shall  be  to  improve  and  develop  the  daii-y 
lesourcea  of  Pennsylvania. 

Section  3.  Its  membership  stiall  consist  of  such  persons  as  shall 
pay  into  the  treasury  the  requisite  fees,  and  of  honorary  members. 
The  fee  for  pennanent  merabei-ship  shall  be  one  dollar,  and  for  annual 
luembersliip,  fifty  cents. 

Section  4  Its  officers  ^all  consist  of  a  President,  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer and  twenty  Vice  Presidents. 

Section  5 .  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  together  with  the  first  three  Vice 
Presidents,  and  shall  have  the  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  jVssocia- 
tion,  the  appointment  of  its  meetings,  and  all  arrangements  for  tbe 
same,  including  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  and  pre- 
pare for  publication  the  transactions  of  all  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion each  current  year,  embracing  such  papers  as  shall  be  approved 
by  him.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  chaise  of  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  disburse  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  Secretaiy, 
countersigned  by  the  President;  and  shall  report  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements at  the  annual  meeting- 
Section  7.  Amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  made  at  aoy 
annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present 


Since  all  dairymen  are  necessarily  farmers,  this  association  should 
enlist  the  interest  and  active  co-operation  of  every  farmer.  The  ex- 
l>enf»e  of  memberHhip  is  but  n  trifle,  and  is  vastly  more  than  repaid 
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to  every  member.    The  inducements  to  become  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  many,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  Yo«r  individual  interest  as  a  dairyman  and  farmer  in  progres- 
sive work.  Farming  is  no  longer  a  trade,  but  a  profession,  and  the 
facilities  for  transportation  and  interchange  of  agricultural  and  dairy 
products  have  become  such  that  only  those  who  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  latest  experience  of  practical  dairymen,  and  the  discoveries 
of  scientific  specialists,  can  expect  to  make  their  business  profitable. 
This  a^ociation  aims  to  bring  the  results  of  such  experience  and  dis- 
covery within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  farmer  in  our  midst,  at  the 
least  possible  expense. 

2.  The  right  to  attend  all  the  meetings  held  by  this  association,  to 
take  part  in  its  discussions  and  make  inquiries  of  the  specialists  who 
are  engaged  by  the  association  to  leetnre,  and  to  satisfy  the  honest 
pride  which  every  intelligent  fanner  should  feel  in  being  a  component 
part  of  the  association . 

3.  The  receipt  every  year  of  a  lai^e  octavo  volume  of  hundreds  of 
pages,  amply  illustrated  with  engravings  of  animals,  machines,  pomo- 
logical  and  horticultural  subjects,  entomol<^cal  engravings,  etc.,  fur- 
nishing a  complete  report  of  the  transactions  at  the  meetings  of  the 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  State  Agrioultui-al  Society,  of 
the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  of  the  State  College,  the  whole  giving  a  complete  survey  of  the 
progress  and  improvements  in  every  branch  of  agriculture  for  the  post 
year.  This  volume  is  furnished  free  of  charge,  and  a  copy  la  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  for  every  member,  who  will  receive  the 
same  upon  call  at  any  time  after  the  publication  of  the  same.  If  this 
copy  is  not  called  for  previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  place  of  meeting  at  that  time. 

i.  Each  member  is  furnished  with  a  notice  and  program  of  each 
meeting  held  by  the  association. 

5.  Whenever  prizes  are  offered  for  exhibits  of  dairy  products,  none 
but  members  are  permitted  to  compete  for  premiums. 
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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  SESSION 


State  Dairymen's  Association 

Held  in  Library  Hall,  Meadville,   Pa.^  Januarys^  f^^d  February  i, 
and  J,  1894. 


Called  to  order  by  Preoident  John  C,  McClintock,  at  H  a.  m. 

Committees  Appointed. 
Resolutions — J.  B.  PLelps,  Joihn  Fox,  S.  N.  Chase. 
Audit  of  Accounta— C  D.  Heath,  M.  G.  Beatty. 
Finance  and  Membership — T.  M.  McKinney,  G.  H.  St.  John,  Benj. 
Cnlp. 

Intelligence  and  Nominations. — Geoi^e  Spitler,  C.  W.  Heydrick. 
Dairy  UtensUs.— 0.  E.  Burwell,  H.  E.  Wright,  D.  H.  Lefever. 

Report  of  Secretary. 
Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Association : 

I  have  the  honor  to  rejK>rt  that  the  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one 
for  the  society,  though  the  dairj'  industry  has  sympathized  with  the 
general  business  depression  of  the  country.  The  benefits  derived 
from  the  Columbian  Exposition  are  not  appiirently  such  as  we  had 
reason  to  expect,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tJiat  the  industry  has  been 
stimulated  to  a  certain  extent.  One  thing  is  apparent,  our  competi- 
tors north  of  the  great  lakes  are  honestly  distancing  us  in  the  race  for 
the  best  markets.  The  deliberations  of  this  session  will  no  doubt 
give  definite  and  exhaustive  information  on  this  subject. 

Marked  improvement  is  constantly  being  made  in  the  methods  of 
treatment  of  stock.  Tlie  changes  in  our  pastures  consequent  upon 
modifications  of  climate  from  the  removal  of  our  forests,  and  the  crop- 
ping of  the  soil,  have  necessitated  corresponding  changes  in  feeding 
methods,  which  are  slowly  t>eiuff  adopted  by  our  farmers.  In  view 
of  these  things,  your  committee  has  secured  the  best  insti-uctors  pos- 
sible to  secure  with  our  limited  means  for  this  meeting.  Our  increas- 
ing needs  domand  a  larger  expenditure,  but  no  practical  method  seems 
to  present  itself  to  increase  our  funds.  We  are  obliged  to  make  the 
b€wt  possible  use  of  our  limited  means,  and  we  trust  our  efforts  to  that 
end  will  be  appreciated. 
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We  are  pleased  to  note  the  disposition  on  tiie  part  of  our  State 
Printer  to  expedite  the  publishing  of  our  reports,  and  the  zeal  mani- 
fested bj  Mr.  Busch  to  furnish  a  creditable  book  demands  our  just 
appreciation.  I  believe  the  report  for  ISyS  will  reach  us  within  a 
few  days,  or  weeks,  at  most.  Could  the  work  of  publication  be  ac- 
complished in  time  for  distribution  of  the  previous  report  at  our  an- 
nual meeting,  the  cause  of  present  complaint  would  principally  disap- 
pear. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  have  been  as  follows: 

Amount  in  treasurer's  hands  at  last  report,  f342.21;  received  from 
memberships,  $24.00;  received  from  the  State  department  for  annual 
report,  ^50.00,  making  a  total  of  JT10.21.  From  this  amount  there 
was  paid  on  orders  issued  to  pay  current  expenses,  f3-i3.58,  leaving 
$372.63  for  the  expenses  of  tliis  meeting,  $23.00  of  which  have  already 
been  expended  for  advertising. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  H.  ST.  JOHN,' 
Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file,  and 
books  and  vouchers  turned  over  to  the  auditors. 

The  president  then  presented  the  following  address: 

PHESI1>ENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association : 

As  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  annual  address  of  the  president 
of  this  association,  and  as  we  have  an  unusually  long  program  before 
us,  I  shall  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks.  We  uve  peculiarly  fortunate 
on  this  occasion  in  having  with  us  some  of  the  brightest  lights  in  the 
dairy  world  to  enlighten  us  on  pn)grf'ssive  daiiying  and  farming.  And 
1  shall  insist  on  every  member  lending  his  assij^nce  to  make  this 
program  interesting  and  the  meeting  profitable  to  every  one  present. 
By  80  doing  we  shall  be  able  to  reap  mutual  benefit  and  secure  aid  to 
keep  up  with  the  great  dairy  procession  of  this  country.  Never  in 
the  liistory  of  agriculture  has  there  been  such  rapid  strides  in  ad- 
vancement as  has  been  made  during  tlie  past  ten  years.  And  how 
many  of  you  can  look  back  with  me  over  that  period  and  make  note 
of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made,  changing  from  the  old 
methods  of  dnirj'ing  to  the  modem  ones;  from  the  old  style  of  dairy 
utensils  to  the  latest  improved  utensils  of  to-day.  And  are  we,  as 
progressive  dairymen,  holding  our  own  with  our  sister  States  in  the 
great  dairy  procession?  I  feel  sure  that  we  are,  but  let  us  do  more 
than  this;  we  should  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  dairy  States 
of  this  country. 

But  with  all  our  advancement  in  the  past  ten  years,  our  efforts  have 
been  greatly  hindered  and  their  success  put  in  serious  peril  by  that 
gigantic  anaconda,  oleomargarine,  or  butterine,  which  is  being  sold 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thmisanda  of  poundsinnearlyevery  city  and 
town  as  pure  butter,  in  direct  liolation  of  our  State  laws,  which  pro- 
hibit its  manufacture  or  sale  within  the  State. 

And  shall  we  sit  idly  by  with  folded  hands,  waiting  for  something 
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to  turn  np  to  stop  this  fraud  and  lawlessness,  or  ahall  we  let  this  huge 
Berpent  go  on  wrapping  its  immense  coils  around  our  dairy  iadustrj' 
until  its  life  ia  crushed  out?  f^all  we  not  rather  put  forth  all  our 
best  energies  and  strength  In  one  might.v  struggle  to  stop  the  on- 
ward march  of  this  huge  monopoly?  I^'t  every  dairyman,  and  every 
member  of  the  association  in  thia  convention  unite  to  put  down  this 
immense  fraud.  Uy  combining  our  forces  in  one  grand  organization 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  cope  with  this  great  monopoly. 

How  much  better  off  are  we  in  this  State  than  we  were  at  our  laat 
session?  It  is  true  we  have  a  I>airy  and  Food  Commissioner  to  en- 
force our  laws,  but  what  does  that  a^Tiil  us?  Our  legislature  failed 
to  make  the  necessary  appi-ojjriation  to  enforce  it,  when  the  sum  of 
(25,000  was  contemplated  by  the  original  bill  for  the  support  of  the 
otHce.  Why  was  it  not  appreciated?  Brother  daiyinen,  ask  your 
representatives  in  the  legislature  why  they  left  us  out  in  the  cold. 
Cannot  we,  during  this  session,  devise  some  method  to  lead  us  out  of 
the  difficulty? 

Now,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  eveiy  member  of  this  association  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  sesion,  not  only  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  but  with  all  (hat  may  come  before  the  convention,  and 
so  advance  our  industry  to  that  position  that  it  deserves  among  the 
industries  of  the  land.  Finally,  let  me  urge  upon  the  members  to  lend 
their  assistance  to  build  up  our  -.issociation  by  united  work,  and  so 
keep  our  State  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  dairy  procession,  and 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  pn^ressive  age  in  which  we  live. 

DiscuBslon. 

B,  F.  Culp.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  that  impresses  me 
very  much.  As  the  president  was  telling  in  his  address  that  we  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  in  the  butter 
business,  yet,  with  all  this,  we  don't  seem  to  advance  from  a  financial 
point  of  view.  He  says  ttiat  oleo  interferes  with  our  profits.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this?  Who  permits  this  to  exist?  TMs  is  a  question 
'  that  we  are  all  concerned  in.  Who  are  the  controllers  of  this  nation; 
the  sovereigns  of  this  government?  We  are.  We  claim  that  the 
people  are  the  sovereigns;  and  yet  we  allow  men  to  produce  food  that 
is  not  fit  for  people  to  eat,  and  sell  it,  branding  it  as  butter.  Why  not 
stop  this?  We  are  responsible  for  this.  It  is  our  own  fault,  in  a 
measure.  Why  not  unite?  Why  not  plan  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  farming  and  laboring  community?  I  want  you  to  think  of  it. 
<live  it  a  candid  thonght. 

President  McClinlock.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  will  call  on  Jobn  Gould,  of  Ohio,  to  tell  us  what  our  brother 
dairymen  are  doing  in  Oanada. 

Address  of  John  Gould. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 

A  story  is  told  of  Bev.  Tolin  Peate,  who  once  upon  a  time  preached 
iti  Jamestown,  and  whose  labors  were  blessed  with  a  glorious  revival, 
and  hundreds  were  added  to  the  church,  and  the  cause  of  Oirist  car- 
ried forward;  after  leaving  Jamestown  Rev.  Peate  went  to  Corry, 
and  the  state  of  religion  was  ypry  low  in  Corrv.    To  incite  his  tnein- 
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bers  to  do  better  work  he  kept  t«lliDg  them  about  the  glorious  work 
done  in  Jameatown.  One  morning  in  love  feast  when  they  were  giv- 
iBg  their  experiences,  one  good  old  lady  said  ^e  "was  travding  in 
the  path  to  Heaven,  but  abe  bad  her  hopes  and  teare.  Sometimes 
she  almost  thought  she  would  never  see  Heaven."  llien  she  added: 
"But,  Brother  Peate,  if  I  dont  get  to  Heaven,  I  hope  I  may  finally 
reach  Jamestown."  And  so,  to  incite  you  to  do  better  work,  you  have 
asked  me  to  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  in  Canada;  so  if  you  don't  get 
all  the  glory  and  honor  and  profit  out  of  the  butter  business  in  this 
country,  we  can  go  over  to  Canada. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  very  forcibly  in  the  president's  ad- 
dress was  this  question  of  oleomargarine,  and  "Who  are  the  sover- 
eigns?" The  thing  has  been  solved  in  Canada.  They  have  a  law  there 
that  no  man  shall  make  or  sell  a  pound  of  the  stuff  iu  the  Dominion. 
If  he  does,  they  just  simply  send  him  to  Ottawa  for  ten  years.  They 
have  gone  further.  No  man  shall  sell  or  vend  filled  cheese.  "Riey 
take  them  to  Ottawa  for  that.  So  the  result  is  that  there  is  no  oleo- 
mai^arine  or  butterine  taken  into  the  Canadian  stomach.  This  con- 
dition of  things  has  been  brought  about  by  the  men  who  have  the 
ballot  in  their  hands;  and  when  we  stand  up  for  our  industry  in  the 
same  way,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  the  whole  United  States  wU* 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Phil  Armour, 

Last  week  the  greatest  dairy  convention  that  Canada  had  ever  see* 
was  held  at  Ontario.  I  only  wish  you  could  have  been  present  at  that 
meeting.  The  first  opportunity  you  have,  attend  one  of  those  meet- 
ings in  Canada. 

The  law  in  Canada  does  not  allow  a  man  to  make  skimmed  cheese. 
The  result  is  that  the  Canadian  government  has  the  best  of  this  busi- 
ness in  that  country.  To-day,  in  Canada  their  highest  aim  is  to  see 
who  can  make  the  best  cheese,  and  their  exhibit  at  Chicago  was  a 
great  compliment  to  the  Canadians.  1  think  they  are  making  a  bet- 
ter cheese  there  than  we  are  in  the  United  States.  They  are  milking 
about  the  same  kind  of  a  cow,  and  are  keeping  it  in  the  same  kind  of 
a  bam ;  but  their  point  is  to  make  the  best  cheese  and  get  it  into  the 
best  maricet.  A  man  who  takes  milk  to  the  factory  rfiould  have  the 
pay  for  that  individual  milk. 

I  think  the  pooling  business,  paying  for  everyt)ody'8  milk,  is  going 
to  go  in  Canada.  At  that  great  convention  of  350  cheese  makers, 
factory  owners  and  dairymen,  there  was  fmly  two  votes  against  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  Babcock  test  to  be  used  the  coming  year  to 
test  the  value  of  milk.  One  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  containing  fonr 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  will  make  more  cheese  than  one 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  that  has  three  per  cent,  of  butter  fat;  but 
under  the  present  arrangement  the  man  who  skims  and  waters  is  get- 
ting his  dividend  off  of  the  men  who  are  doing  better  dairying.  An- 
other thing  in  Canada  that  they  are  hoping  and  praying  for  {and  it  is 
coming)  is,  that  when  we  in  this  country  rfiall  consume  all  the  dairy 
products  we  have  in  this  country,  that  we  shall  begin  to  buy  of  them. 
That  is  one  of  their  great  hopes.  The  reason  why  we  are  eating  so 
much  oleomargarine  is  because  we  have  not  enough  dairy  butter  to 
go  'pound,  "niey  say,  "In  five  years  you  fellows  will  not  only  consume 
nil  the  cht-ese  you  make,  but  you  will  want  some  more."  I  don't  know 
ho"  it  is  here,  but  sixty-five  miles  west  of  here  Ohio  cheese  and  New 
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York  cheese  pass  each  other  on  the  way  to  market.  We  want  to  stop 
that.  We  want  each  town  to  make  such  good  cheese  that  there  wiU 
be  no  crossing  of  freights  on  the  way  to  market.  This  means  a  man 
thoroughly  in  love  with  his  work.  A  patron  cannot  do  it  all.  There 
mast  be  united  iiction,  each  doing  his  level  best,  and  each  having  done 
his  level  best,  then  we  are  able  to  demand  of  the  lawmakers,  protec- 
tion. I  am  in  favor  of  protection  for  my  business,  and  I  am  a  free 
trader  for  everjbody's  else  business.  I  don't  want  eveiybody  to  say 
that  my  gold  dollar  is  just  like  their  gilded  dollar.  We  must  stop  that 
and  demand  protection  for  our  business.  It  will  take  this  man's  vote, 
and  that  man's  vote,  and  my  vote,  and  then  we  can  say,  "You  execute 
the  law  or  you  will  go  down  and  out"  Just  think  of  the  butter  busi- 
ness of  this  country.  Eight  hundred  million  dollars  made  last  year 
in  the  dairy.  Had  we  dairymen  paid  as  mudi  attention  to  the  dairy 
business  as  we  did  to  the  silver  bill  we  would  have  had  it  on  a  good 
deal  higher  plane  of  protection  than  it  stands  today.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry is  the  only  industir  in  the  United  States  that  has  not  turned 
its  operators  in  the  street  this  winter  to  feed  on  the  soup  of  charity. 
Some  time  we  will  recognize  the  dairy  industry  as  a  great  industry. 

President  McClintock.    Do  they  enforce  the  dairy  laws  in  Canada? 

Mr,  Gould.  I  was  told  that  for  five  years  not  one  pound  of  butterine 
or  oleomargarine  has  been  sold  in  Canada.  I  went  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  said,  "Are  the  dairy  laws  of  Canada  en- 
forced?" "No,"  be  said,  "there  is  no  use  enforcing  them,  no  one  wants 
to  go  to  Ottawa  for  ten  years." 

Mr.  Culp.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  we  not  be 
ashamed  to  have  our  laws  violated? 

Mr.  Gould.  It  is  done  simply  because  you  and  I  sit  down  and  want 
somebody  to  enforce  them  for  ns. 

Mr.  Culp.     We  must  be  fools. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  don't  believe  I  am  a  fool.  We  ought  to  be  just  as 
proud  of  our  laws  as  they  are  of  theirs  over  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  am  now  in  a  lawsuit.  The  first  one  in  my  life. 
Phil  Armour  has  sued  the  whole  State  of  New  York.  We  are  going 
to  have  some  fun.  .\t  our  State  convention  about  the  middle  of  last 
December,  a  man  who  is  the  representative  of  Phil.  Armour,  sent  a 
tel('f:ram  to  the  convention,  asking  them  if  they  wouldn't  endorse  as 
a  ronventiou,  the  use  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the  State  of  Mew 
York.  He  threw  down  the  glove.  Of  course  we  sat  down  on  that 
resolution.  We  presnted  a  set  of  resolutions  to  the  Assembly  and 
the  Senate  of  our  State,  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
telling  them  what  we  proposed  to  do.  Armour,  through  his  man 
Hackett,  has  sued  our  butter  commissioner  for  interfering  with  his 
business  in  that  State.  We  are  going  to  see  what  we  can  do  in  New 
York  State;  and  we  have  lots  of  stamps  and  lots  of  sand;  and  you 
kind  of  keep  watch  of  us  and  see  how  we  come  out.  Then  you  wade 
in;  and  if  you  haven't  enough  money  we  will  lend  you  some.  We  are 
neighbors.  These  TTnited  States  belong  to  all  of  us.  What  hurts 
Pennsylvania  hurts  New  York;  and  what  hurts  us  hurts  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  farmers.  They  are  the  only  honest  men  in  the  world. 
They  will  water  their  milk  sometimes,  but  that  is  only  a  little  falling 
from  grace.  John,  you  made  a  mistake.  There  is  butter  enough 
That  isn't  why  they  sell  the  oleomargarine.    T)own  in  my  section  we 
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h&ve  lots  of  dairymen  who  are  mahing  good  butter;  and  yet  23  cents 
a  pound  is  all  they  can  get  for  it;  and  the  local  buyer  In  my  town  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  "I  have  got  to  quit  The  boys  say  I  must  hold 
back  the  butter  here;  there  is  an  over-production,"  Yes,  the  people 
want  it;  but  it  taltes  money  to  buy  butter,  I  have  seen  the  time  that 
I  would  spend  f  1.50  in  one  day,  and  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  didn't 
spend  that  in  ten  days  because  I  didn't  have  it  A  man 
will  buy  a  pound  and  spread  it  thinner.  I  have  all  the 
faith  in  the  world  in  this  grand  United  States;  and  If  Phil 
.\rmour  thinks  he  is  going  to  kill  out  the  great  butter  industry  of 
our  State  he  wUl  find  he  is  mistaken.  Oleomargarine  did  a  good 
thing  for  me  about  twenty  years  ago.  They  kept  telling  me,  "You 
can't  tell  it  from  butter;  it  is  as  good  as  butter;  it  wiU  do,  I  guess." 
I  have  eaten  a  good  many  things  that  went  down  all  right;  but  after 
I  found  out  what  I  was  outside  of  I  felt  bad.  I  honesUy  did.  I  am 
built  that  way.  Mark  Twain  tells  a  story  on  himself  that  occurred 
when  he  was  out  lecturing.  He  was  invited  to  stay  all  night  with  a 
gentleman.  They  gave  him  a  very  nice  room,  that  was  probably  oc- 
cupied by  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house.  In  the  morning  he 
found  that  he  had  forgotten  his  grip.  He  didn't  have  his  tooth-powder 
with  him.  He  found  a  little  dish  with  powder  in  it  on  the  dresser. 
He  used  some  of  it,  and  found  It  very  nice.  At  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing he  thought  he  would  own  the  com;  so  he  mentioned  it  and  said  he 
would  like  to  know  what  kind  it  was,  as  he  would  like  to  get  some 
like  it;  when  the  little  fellow  at  the  table  piped  up,  "O,  ma,  he  has 
used  Aunt  Hanner."  They  had  had  the  old  lady  cremated,  and  had 
her  ashes  there. 

There  is  an  aroma  that  Phil  Armour  cannot  put  in  the  butter.  The 
kind  of  a  flavor  that  comes  from  the  clover  the  cows  eat 

Butter  is  a  drug  in  the  market  to-day.  A  gentleman  said  in  this 
hall  to-day  that  good  butter  sold  for  20  cents  last  Saturday.  We  are 
going  to  have  better  times;  and  next  spring  we  will  pick  up  and  be 
as  frisky  as  you  please,  and  won't  ask  any  odds  of  anybody, 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  grocery  in  Craw- 
ford county  to-day  that  is  not  over-loaded  with  butter.  Every  comer 
grocery  in  this  county  has  so  much  butter  they  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  it;  and  still  it  is  coming,  at  14  cents  a  pound.  Here  is  food 
for  reflection.  What  is  the  matter?  Why  is  it  that  that  butter  can- 
not be  sold  for  25  cents  a  pound?  It  is  because  it  isn't  right;  and 
oleo  takes  its  place.  That  butter  is  only  worth  14  cente  to  the  mer- 
chant who  buys  it.  Why  don't  you  make  butter  that  sells  for  25 
cents,  and  the  oleo  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  way?  I  have  fought 
tills  thing,  and  cursed  the  eleo  a  great  many  times';  and  yet  it  has  its 
merits.  Ton  must  make  a  better  article  or  oleo  will  take  its  place.  1 
have  sold  butter  to  hotels  in  cities.  Their  ai^iment  is  this:  "lean  buy 
oleo  better  and  cheaper  than  I  can  go  to  the  market  and  get  butter. 
My  customers  like  it  better,  and  I  tell  them  it  is  oleo,  and  they  say  it 
is  fine."  There  you  have  it  There  is  the  whole  thing.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  not  one-tenth  part,  or  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
ladies  in  Crawford  and  Erie  counties  to  daybut  what  think  they  make 
iiiBt  as  good  butter  as  anybody.  I  am  down  on  the  oleo  law,  I  think 
t  can  see  a  little  speck  in  the  clouds.  I  see  that  a  Senator  in  New 
York  has  offered  a  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  allowing 
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every  State  to  goTeim  itself  in  regard  to  -the  oleo  bnslDess.  Tben  we 
want  to  aend  men  down  there  who  have  the  hack-hone  to  stand  hy 
what  tJie  farmers*  demand  of  them.  There  are  thousands  of  poundB 
sold  in  Pittshurgh;  and  yet  there  is  a  great  demand  for  good  hutter.  I 
mean  ftrst-class  hutter.    People  will  cat  it  if  they  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Gulp.  I  rather  think  you  made  it  a  little  strong.  1  think  the 
Indies  in  this  county  make  pretty  good  butter. 

Mr.  Phelps.  If  yon  think  that,  I  cannot  admire  your  taste.  I  was 
at  one  of  the  best  stores  in  Conneautville  not  long  ago  when  the  mer- 
chant was  buying  butter  for  15  cents  a  pound;  and  had  aboat  three 
tons  there.  At  the  same  time  he  was  buying  from  me  at  28  cents, 
and  taking  it  home  for  his  family  to  eat.  One  of  the  clerks  said, 
"TTiere  is  as  good  butter  as  anybody  makes."  There  wasn't  a  good 
pound  of  butter  there.  He  kept  it  in  a  nice,  dark  room.  Some  of  it 
was  salted  with  coarse  salt. 

Mr.  Gulp.  Do  you  believe  the  people  at  those  hotels  would  rather 
eat  the  oleo  than  the  butter  they  can  buy? 

Mr.  Phelps,  You  may  go  to  these  hotels  and  see  if  you  don't  And 
oleo  on  their  tables.  They  wouldn't  have  it  if  the  people  didn't  want 
it.  The  times  have  something  to  do  with  the  consumption  of  butter; 
but  flrst-clasa  goods  will  sell  every  time.  A  good  animal  always  goes 
at  a  fair  price 

Mr.  Matteaon.  Don't  you  believe  it  is  right  to  make  ten  cents  a 
pound  difference  in  the  butter  in  the  same  store?  I  bought  a  suit  for 
f  10.00,  and  a  fellow  in  the  same  store  bought  one  for  $24.00.  I  haven't 
had  any  trouble  with  my  customers.  I  happened  to  have  men  who 
were  drawing  their  6  per  cent,  during  these  hard  times.  Don't  think 
all  butter  should  be  the  same  price  until  you  have  the  same  kind  of 
butter.  A  man  will  buy  one  cow  for  $15.00  and  pay  $60.00  for  an- 
other; and  he  has  got  the  worth  of  his  irioney  in  both  cows, 

Mr.  O.  E.  Burwell.  I  have  had  some  experience  this  winter.  I 
commenced  to  make  butter  about  the  time  the  factory  closed;  and 
went  down  to  Allegheny  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  butter  there.  I 
told  the  groceryman  that  I  wanted  to  sell  my  butter  on  its  merits.  I 
told  him  that  if  it  merited  a  first-class  price,  I  wanted  it.  He  said, 
"All  right,  111  take  it,"  I  received  my  last  dieck  last  week  for  week 
before  last  week's  butter;  and  have  not  received  less  than  30  cents 
for  any  butter  I  have  sent  to  him  since  the  20tli  of  October. 

He  could  go  right  on  the  market  in  Allegheny  and  buy  all  he 
wanted  for  20  to  22  cents  a  pound.  About  six  weeks  ago  he  could  do 
that;  and  now  he  can  buy  the  same  butter  for  16  and  18  cents.  I 
think  the  price  depends  a  good  deal  on  how  we  take  care  of  our  cows 
nnd  how  we  take  care  of  our  butter.  What  we  want  is  for  everyone 
to  malie  a  quality  of  butter  that  will  demand  the  highest  price.  If 
we  had  to  sell  our  butter  on  its  merits  we  would  learn  something 
about  how  to  make  it  and  put  it  in  shape  to  sell. 

Ool,  Frank  Mantor,  This  butter  question  is  of  great  interest  to 
the  people  of  this  county.  It  was  said  by  Horace  Greely  that  Crawford 
county  butter  was  equal  to  any  butter  in  the  State.  I  pay  25  cents  a 
pound  for  my  butter  the  year  'round.  You  may  go  into  any  store  to- 
day in  Crawford  county  and  you  will  find  the  name  difflmltips  aris- 
ing; and  it  is  no  ivonder  our  friend  sends  his  butter  to  Pittsbutiih. 
People  will  eat  good  hutter,  no  matter  how  hanl  the  times  are.    "The 
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man  who  has  good  butter  will  aell  for  30  per  cent  higher  than  the 
man  who  is  careless  in  the  manufacture  of  hia  butter.  'Die  merchants 
in  Chautauqua  county,  New  York,  raely  ever  buy  any  butter,  A  day 
is  set,  and  the  people  come  in  and  sell  the  butter  upon  its  merits. 

Mrs.  Busick.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  at  this  time 
of  the  year  butter  sella  at  its  maximum  figure.  Our  markets  in  the 
west  are  lai^ely  regulated  by  Elgin  prices.  Our  winter  butter  mak- 
ing is  when  we  reap  the  harvest.  Butter  that  will  sell  for  25  or  30 
cents  now,  the  same  buyers  would  not  pay  over  18  or  20  in  June, or 
July  for.  Our  butter  market  is  better  at  this  season  of  the  year  fban 
at  any  other  time. 

Adjourned  at  12  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Mr,  Matteson.  In  all  the  State  conventions  I  am  acquainted  with 
we  are  sending  up  our  best  pe]>resentative  men  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation; and  that  is  just  what  the  farmers  should  have  done  years  ago. 
So  we  can  be  in  shape  to  flgiit  those  things  that  come  up;  and  also  to 
try  and  build  ourselves  up  so  that  we  shaU  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list  in  the  dairy  industry,  and  not  have  our  neighbors  in  Canada 
throwing  mud  at  ns  because  we  do  not  make  better  goods.  And  you 
will  do  a  good  thing  to  send  some  of  your  best  men  to  that  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gould.  The  Chicago  fellows  thought  they  would  be  a  little 
smart,  and  organized  a  National  Dairy  Union  in  the  Association ;  and 
appointed  each  one  a  delegate  to  go  to  Cleveland  to  scoop  those  other 
ftllows.     It  is  only  a  question  whether  they  will  absorb  them  or  they 

Mr.  Matteson.     They  talk  war  but  they  haven't  got  the  ammani 
tion. 
Mr.  McCIintock,     They  let  the  Qiicago  parties  get  there  first. 


BREEDING.  FEEDING  AND  CARE  OF  THE  DAIRY  COW. 


H.  S.  MATTESON,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  To-day  is  the  first  tame  in 
my  life  that  I  ever  stood  before  an  audience  in  which  I  didn't  know 
some  one  person;  and  I  have  traveled  np  and  down  the  earth  a  good 
while.     lam  not  so  old;  but  some  years  I  have  lived  48  hours  in  every 
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24,  and  it  has  doubled  np.  I  am  glad  to  meet  jou,  and  to  look  into 
the  faces  of  the  Paiusylvaiiia  farmers;  and  from  the  conversation 
that  I  have  had  here  with  these  people,  I  find  the  Pennsylvania  farmer 
and  dairyman  is  very  much  like  the  New  York  man.  He  is  looking 
for  something  better.  Things  have  got  to  the  point  when  we  must 
have  the  best  in  everything  in  order  that  we  may  make  a  financial 
success  of  it;  and  more  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  dairy  interests  than 
in  anything  else.  The  time  was  when  a  good,  bright,  intelligent 
farmer  could  hardly  have  thought  that  one  cow  was  worth  double 
what  another  was;  while  each  would  take  the  same  amount  of  feed 
and  care,  and  one  would  produce  twice  as  much  in  a  year  as  the  other. 
That  time  has  passed;  and  men  have  come  to  know  that  there  are 
cows  that  cannot,  under  nny  possible  circnmstances  be  made  to  iiay 
their  way;  while  others,  with,  equal  care  and  feed,  support  them,  and 
perchance  make  a  little  profit  for  them. 

I  propose  to-day  to  talk  to  you  only  from  experience.  I  am  not 
a  theorist  at  all;  and  what  1  shall  say  to  you  tonlay  on  this  subject 
will  simply  be  a  recitation  of  my  own  personal  experience. 

I  have  found  out  that  a  cow,  to  be  a  number  one  animal,  has  got 
to  be  bom  so;  and  that  when  a  cow  is  capable  of  producing  4,  6  or 
t>  per  cent  butter  fat,  you  will  find  those  capabililjes  in  her  breeding. 
I  have,  in  my  own  experience,  been  unable  to  take  a  cow  that  by  her 
breeding  had  no  qualifications  and  get  better  than  3  per  cent,  butter 
fat;  even  when  feeding  her  up  to  6  per  cent.  I  know  that  this  is  dis- 
puted by  swne  grand,  good  men  in  the  country;  but  the  point  ie  here: 
Their  experience  has  been  that  they  have  talien  a  cow  that  has  not 
been  taken  care  of,  and  that  had  never  been  brought  up  to  her  nor- 
mal possibilities,  and  he  has  increased  her  butter  fats  and  i^oduc- 
tion. 

In  the  science  of  breeding  the  first  thing  you  want  to  know  is  what 
you  have  to  breed  from,  and  then  set  your  stakes  to  what  you  want 
to  breed  to.  First  find  out  what  you  have  to  do  with.  It  is  the  most 
.  foolish  thing  in  the  world  for  a  dairyman  to  go  on  year  after  year  and 
never  test  his  cows  to  know  what  they  are  doing  and  what  they  can 
do.  Another  thing — there  are  lots  of  grand,  good  farmers,  well-read, 
weil-jKisted  men,  that  breed  year  after  year  from  pedigree,  and  know 
nothing  about  performance.  I  wouldn't  give  a  snap  for  all  the  pedi- 
gree in  the  world  if  they  haven't  performances  to  back  them.  So  in 
my  opinion  the  only  safe  method  for  a  daiiyman  to  follow  is  to  look 
about  in  his  own  herd,  and  see  what  he  has  to  start  with;  and  after 
giving  a  thorough  test  for  the  qualifications  of  his  cow,  get  an  equally 
good  sire,  and  commence  at  that  starting  point  and  build  up  a  herd . 
We  know,  and  no  man  thinks  of  disputing  it,  that  the  laws  of  hered- 
ity are,  perhaps  stronger  among  animals — cattle  and  horses — than  in 
anything  else  in  the  world;  and  I  have  said,  and  I  believe  yet  that  I 
am  more  than  seven-eighths  right,  that  there  is  no  animal  in  exist- 
ence that  transmits  its  qualifications,  its  character,  its  habits,  so 
strongly  as  does  the  cow. 

I  have  been  breeding  for  a  special  purpose  for  25  years;  and  I  have 
found  !>5  times  out  of  a  hundred  that  the  sire  gives  me  ihe  best 
properties.  I  will  take  a  scrub  or  a  low  grade  cow  and  couple  her 
with  a  sire  that  has  the  best  of  qualifications,  and  I  will  get  a  better 
animal  and  offspring  of  this  than  I  will  to  reverse  it,  and  take  a  first 
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clase  cow  with  an  ordinary  scrub  sire;  aod  I  will  increase  the  value  and 
powers  of  the  offspring  Do  times  out  o(  a  huodred  more  from  the  sire 
than  I  will  from  the  dam.  I  am  only  giving  my  own  experience  in  the 
matter;  1  cannot  explain  it.  We  have  lots  of  men  who  commence 
this  line  of  breeding  and  follow  it  out  to  the  letter,  and  they  foi^t 
that  breeding  is  only  the  beginning.  I  was  judging  stock  at  a  fair 
last  fall;  and  they  had  some  of  the  finest  stock  in  that  county  that 
there  is  in  the  State  of  New  York;  and  I  found  some  object  lessons 
there.  I  found  men  who  had  followed  breeding  down  to  a  fine  point 
They  had  pedigrees  a  yard  square,  and  calves  that  that  pedigree  would 
cover  up  and  tuck  in  around  the  comers,  and  leave  room  enough  to 
put  another  calf  in.  They  had  spent  money  and  time  and  had  pro- 
duced an  animal,  and  then  let  it  alcme.  There  is  where  we  fellows 
make  a  mistake.  We  are  a  little  too  much  wrapped  up  in  one  thing, 
and  there  we  stop.  I  don't  want  to  extend  my  talk  in  regard  to  breed- 
ing any  further  than  this:  No  man  is  safe  to  breed  from  a  sire  or 
dam  that  has  not  been  tested;  not  only  once,  but  right  through  the 
season.  He  must  make  a  study  of  their  character,  their  tempera- 
ment, their  pedigree;  and  then  he  has  something  tha  he  can  reason- 
ably expect  will  rt^roduce  something  a  little  better.  Then  he  must 
commence  the  feeding.  A  man  will  take  a  Jersey  and  breed  as  fine  a 
calf  as  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  and  then  h«  will  go  to  work  and 
feed  for  beef  and  make  a  scrub  of  it  We  want  to  breed,  and  then 
start  in  and  feed  for  a  purpose. 

Last  winter  I  was  visiting  in  Indiana,  and  got  in  among  farmers 
who  had  been  raising  com  and  oats.  They  could  hardly  give  a  colt 
away;  beef  was  low,  and  they  had  no  money.  Wheat  did  not  amuunt 
to  anything;  and  they  took  the  next  best  thing,  and  went  into  the 
dairy  business.  Some  of  them  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  money 
CO  buy  with  and  had  bought  some  nice  Jerseys.  I  went  onto  a  farm 
near  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  saw  there  four  of  the  finest  Jerseys 
coming  a  year  old,  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  them.  I  said,  "They  are  fine."  He  was  feeding  com.  He 
had  a  machine  there  that  was  bom  into  the  world  to  make  butter; 
and  he  had  gone  to  work  to  reverse  that  machine  to  make  it  make 
fat;  and  he  was  spoiling  his  heifers  just  as  fast  as  he  could. 

I  said  to  him  :  "You  take  two  of  them  away  and  feed  them  bran 
and  oats,  and  keep  the  other  two  right  along  on  your  com,  and  when 
they  come  to  giving  milk  just  let  me  hear  from  you."  I  heard  from 
him  a  few  days  ago;  and  he  said  he  never  knew  before  what  a  big  fool 
a  man  is  who  goes  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature.  They  are  a  failure 
as  milk  cows.  I  can  take  the  best  cow  on  my  farm,  and  while  she  is  in 
conception  for  a  calf  I  will  feed  that  cow  for  a  beef  animal;  and  I  be- 
lieve and  know  that  I  can  injure  the  milk  and  butter  production  of 
that  offspring  to  a  great  extent  before  it  is  bom  by  feeding  the  mother 
of  it  foods  to  make  beef  of.  I  will  commence  the  formation  of  a  beef 
producing  character  in  that  animal.  If  you  want  a  good  dairy  herd, 
feed  every  moment  until  they  give  milk,  and  as  long  as  they  live, 
something  to  produce  milk.  Of  course  have  foods  to  keep  up  the 
idiysical  strength  of  the  cow;  but  feed  for  a  purpose.  If  you  don't, 
you  are  going  to  make  a  failure;  and  every  time  a  man  fails  he  is  a 
good  deal  less  of  a  man  than  he  was  before. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  talk  about  feeding  you  have  not  only  the 
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kind  of  food  to  feed;  but  the  time  to  feed,  to  consider.  It  is  coming 
Hpiing;  and  we  calciiiate  to  produce  milk  next  summer;  and  we  know 
ibat  wlien  July  comea  the  grass  will  be  more  matured.  We  want  to 
bet^in  now.  It  is  pretty  uear  tLe  tirst  of  February;  and  we  must  keep 
it  pastt^d  iu  our  liats  that  before  July  we  must  iiave  some  extra  feed 
ior  our  (jowa.  Just  aa  likely  as  not  somebody  will  have  held  all  the 
^rain  production  in  this  country,  and  you  may  have  to  pay  t^5  a  ton 
tor  feed.  You  want  to  get  ready  for  these  things.  You  want  to  go  to 
work  as  soon  as  you  can  and  put  in  some  peas;  then  wait  until  it  is 
warm  and  dry  and  haiTow  it  nicely  and  sow  some  oat«.  And  then 
about  a  week  after  that  tix  another  patch  the  same  way.  About  two 
sowing  of  peas  and  oats.  And  when  tlie  time  comes  that  you  can, 
plant  some  sowed  com.  1  use  three  varieties — an  early  variety,  one  a 
little  later,  and  the  larger  Evergreen  corn  at  the  last.  I>on't  wait 
until  the  last  days  of  June  and  look  into  the  pail  and  see  that  the 
cows  are  serving  you  the  same  trick  liat  they  did  the  yeai-  before.  If 
you  don't  put  food  enough  into  that  macliine  you  will  not  get  milk 
enough  out.  That  is  the  trouble  with  us  farmers,  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  something  from  nothing. 

We  breed  the  finest  kind  of  an  animal  and  we  trust  to  that  cow  to 
produce  us  something,  and  we  do  not  give  her  anything  to  produce  it 
with.  Don't  condemn  your  cows.  Remember  another  thing — that  you 
have  to  feed  the  food  that  will  produce  what  you  want.  Why  here  a 
year  ago  one  of  the  best  dairymen  we  liave  in  our  section  got  a  tot  of 
Uuffalo  feed  from  an  agent  at  a  discount.  It  was  something  like 
sueur  kreaut.  They  make  beer,  I  guess,  or  whiskey  out  of  it  He  said, 
"I  have  struck  it  now;  you  ought  to  see  them  roll  out  the  milk."  1 
saw  his  wife  a  little  while  after.  She  said,  "I  widi  you  would  go  and 
see  Sam."  I  keep  an  old  musket  about  100  years  old;  and  every  time 
I  hear  of  an  agent  in  town  1  put  in  another  load.  l"hat  fellow  almost 
ruined  his  dairy  cows  before  be  saw  his  mistake.  Don't  take  up  with 
every  new-fangled  thing  that  comes  along.  I  will  tell  you  what  1 
feed.  I  feed  oats  and  bran  and  com  meal,  com  in  the  ear,  cob  and 
all.  1  have  just  enough  fattening  food  there  to  keep  the  cows  in  good 
shape,  and  keep  the  milk  rich — the  bran  and  the  oats.  Oora,  oats 
and  bran;  one-third  of  each.  Some  of  you  will  ask  where  the  ensilage 
comes  in.  If  I  don't  get  a  silo  John  Gould  will  put  me  in  a  hole  and 
set  down  on  it 

We  have  a  pretty  good  start  on  breeding  and  feeding.  Now,  here  is 
another  tlung.  If  you  have  the  best  bred  herd  of  cows  in  the  State  of 
I'ennsylvania,  and  you  feed  them  the  best  possible  way,  1  can  put  a 
man  in  there  tliat  will  spoil  all  that  you  have  done.  I  can  spoil  it  all. 
He  won't  take  care  of  diem.  I  came  up  a  road  the  other  day  in  my 
own  State — we  are  proud  of  the  State,  but  1  am  ashamed  of  some  of 
the  men  there,  and  1  wish  they  would  be  called  home  pretty  soon,  on 
account  of  the  cows — it  was  raining  and  real  nasty,  and  I  saw  his 
nice  Jerseys  standing  out  there  behind  a  wire  fence.  I  inquired 
about  that  man  a  little — who  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing.  I  found 
that  he  had  some  money  left  him;  is  a  good  farmer,  and  calls  himself 
the  best  dairyman  in  that  county.  He  makes  good  goods  because  the 
other  horse  in  the  team  stays  at  home  and  attends  to  the  business.  I 
found  out  that  he  was  down  town  talking  about  the  timea  He  threw 
some  hay  out  on  the  ground  and  turned  the  rows  out  and  went  down 
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town  to  see  the  bojB.  I  treat  my  cows  a  great  deat  better  than  I  do 
my  children,  because  I  haven't  got  any  chUdreD.  I  think  so  much  of 
them  and  I  use  them  ao  well  that  my  wife  is  jealous  ot  the  little  Jer- 
sey heifer  I  have.  She  says,  "You  cannot  go  by  that  heifer  without 
patting  her  on  the  face,  and  you  haven't  done  that  with  me  for  a  good 
while."  I  told  her  that  I  didn't  want  any  hard  feeling  about  the  mat- 
ter, but  that  if  she  was  as  remarltable  an  animal  as  that  heifer  was  I 
would  have  my  arm  around  her  half  the  time.  I  want  to  see  yon 
treat  your  cows  well.  The  man  that  turns  his  cows  outdoors  and  feeds 
them  there  has  not  the  first  principles  of  manhood  in  him.  Another 
thing.  You  have  seen  farmers  now  and  then  have  a  cow  that 
wouldn't  give  down  her  milk.  I  saw  one  that  had  a  five-pound  weight 
right  on  her  loins.  This  fellow  was  talking  to  me  about  this  cow; 
he  said  he  was  going  to  sell  her.  He  said:  "My  wife  will  milk  her 
and  she  will  do  all  right  She  is  the  queerest  creature  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life."  He  had  kindling  wood  enough  piled  up  there  to  last  me  a 
year,  and  had  a  brand  new  stool  under  him.  He  said:  "She  has 
spells,  and  you  have  just  got  to  go  to  work  and  pound  them  out  of  her." 
I  want  a  cow  bred  and  fed  and  taken  care  of  so  that  when  she  sees 
you  coming  the  milk  will  begin  to  come  and  you  can't  stop  il  Why,  I 
know  a  man  that  pounds  ihe  milk  out  of  hia  cows  if  they  don't  give 
down  just  when  he  is  ready  to  milk  them.  If  you  take  proper  care  of 
the  cow  she  cannot  help  but  give  milk.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  will  hit  any  of  you  or  not;  but  there  is  another  class  of  farmers  who 
put  oil  the  milking  until  they  happen  to  get  ready.  They  will  get  up 
at  4  o'clock  and  milk  their  cows,  if  they  want  to  start  away  early,  and 
then  milk  them  at  9  o'clock  at  night,  or  just  when  they  happen  to  get 
home.  They  find  their  cows  all  out  of  shape,  and  they  can't  get  into 
shape.  You  must  have  some  system  in  the  care  of  your  stock.  I 
know  I  am  stepping  on  dangerous  ground,  but  that  man  that  lets  his 
cows  out  at  6  or  7  o'clock,  and  leaves  them  out  until  he  happens  to 
get  home  in  the  evening,  is  a  sinner;  and  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
he  will  ever  be  forgiven.  And  any  man  that  puts  his  cows  in  the 
stable  in  November,  and  doesn't  let  them  «it  until  May — well,  that 
would  be  all  right  if  they  have  the  right  kind  of  a  stable.  Sincf 
along  last  September  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  our 
county  with  tuberculosis  In  the  stock.  TTiey  are  slaughtering  them 
there  every  week  or  two.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  bams 
of  all  but  one  of  the  farmers  where  the  cows  have  been  condemned, 
and  I  have  found  men  who  believe  that  oowe  ou^t  to  be  kept  at  steam 
heat.  I  don't  claim  that  that  was  the  origin  of  liie  tuberculosis.  You 
want  to  give  your  cows  good  air,  pure  air;  and  above  all,  give  them  a 
chance  to  get  out  in  the  bricht  sunshine  every  day.  Right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  for  about  an  hour. 

Sometimes  my  cows  are  not  in  the  stable  for  two  weeks  at  a  time: 
and  last  winter  th^  were  out  for  three  weeks.  Oive  them  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  These  are  little  pointa;  and  you  will  find  one  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  country  preaching  another  doctrine — John  Gould — 
and  if  you  go  between  us  you  will  be  about  right.  Another  thing — in 
thecareof  thisstockrememberthntyou  cantakea  calf  that  isn't  more 
than  three  days  old.  and  commence  then,  and  you  can  predict  then  in 
a  great  measure  what  it  has  inherited  in  the  way  of  temperament 
ani  disposition  which  will  affect  the  quantity  and  quality  ^~^frynilfe 
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and  butter  you  will  get  from  that  animal.  Every  time  you  feed  or 
handle  a  little  calf,  do  it  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a  baby.  I  some- 
times take  them  up  in  my  arms.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  used  to  teach 
a  calf  to  drink.  Father  would  Bay,  "Henry,  go  out  and  learn  that  calf 
to  drink."  I  would  get  myself  together  and  take  a  pail  of  milk,  and  I 
would  get  astride  of  that  calf  s  neck  and  put  my  fingers  in  hie  mouth, 
and  jam  hia  head  down  into  the  pail,  l^en  I  would  give  up  the  finger 
business  and  jam  a  little  more.  The  calf  was  in  the  habit  of  looking 
up  for  something  to  drink,  and  I  was  compelling  him  to  go  down  for 
it.  About  that  time  he  would  go  over,  and  I  would  go  over,  and  the 
milk  would  go  over.  I  would  as  soon  try  to  fall  over  a  wheelbarrow 
as  a  calf  three  days  old.  With  that  kind  of  treatment  you  can't  ex- 
pect anything  but  a  vicious  animal.  You  have  done  everything  yon 
could  to  make  it  so.  Remember  this — that  a  cow  has  feelings.  She 
has  rights  that  we  ought  to  respect,  hut  she  cannot  talk  back  to  us. 
In  that  respect  she  is  a  little  better  than  a  woman.  I  can  teach  tiie 
meanest  calf  in  Pennsylvania  to  drink,  in  ten  minutes.  These  are  lit- 
tle things,  but  all  together  they  mean  much.  You  must  breed  for  a 
purpose;  you  must  feed  for  a  purpose,  and  you  must  handle  and  care 
for  them.  One  of  the  greatest  things  for  success  is  to  know  first 
what  you  want;  the  next  thing  is  to  know  how  to  get  it,  and  thb 
third  thing  is  to  attend  right  to  business  to  get  it  when  you  know 
how.  Don't  ask  a  cow  to  eat  or  drink  anything  that  is  not  clean 
enough  for  you.  Then  in  breeding  and  feeding  you  must  remember 
that  yon  are  building  up  a  machine  to  do  a  certain  work,  and  yon 
must,  work  at  that  on  the  same  line  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  other  day  I  got  on  an  Empire  State  train  that  snatched  me 
through  that  State  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  There  was  an 
engine  on  the  front  of  that  train,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  mechanic 
who  made  it,  was  bom  for  that  purpose.  It  was  built  for  the  purpose 
of  snatching  people  and  loaded  cars  along  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute.  The  engineer  stood  there  with  his  hand  on  tlie  throttle  to  do 
that  business,  and  the  fireman  was  in  his  place  to  feed  it  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  engineer  had  done  his  work,  and  the  other  men  had 
done  their  work  in  building  it,  and  the  fireman  had  only  fed  it  to  take 
U3  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes  that  is  all  it  could  have  done. 
Just  the  same  way  in  the  dairy  busines ;  you  can  be  careful  of  one  point 
and  disregard  another.  Many  of  you  have  spent  money  for  breed,  and 
actually  you  have  by  your  feeding  made  scrubs. 

I  went  to  Tisit  a  dairy  farm  in  Chenango  county  the  other  day.  I 
want  to  show  you  what  breeding  has  done.  That  man  took  care  of  hia 
cows,  just  as  every  farmer  ought  to  do.  He  sold  lots  of  butter.  I 
asked  him  what  it  cost  to  produce  that  butter,  and  he  gave  me  the 
figures.  He  said:  "Put  it  down  'scrubs.*  September,  1880,  it  took 
11.40  quarts  of  milk  to  make  a.  pound  of  butter;  that  is  abmit  23 
pounds  of  milk.  September  1881,  10.85."  He  had  bought  three  or 
four  Jersey  cows  and  a  Jersey  bull.  "In  1882  it  took  10.80."  Just  see 
what  a  jump  that  was.  "Now  we  have  some  2-year-old  heifers  in  1883 
^t  !>.!Kl  quarts  as  against  11.40,  In  1884,  9.(">3.  Dropped.  .30"  ITien 
he  kept  no  track  of  it;  the  dairy  was  left  there  on  the  farm  and  he 
was  away  .FiYim  1884  to  1891  he  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  keep  this. 
It  took  in  1)591.  7.75;  in  1892^  7.60;  in  1893,  7.45.    Just  see  what  power 
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same  way;  and  as  far  as  food  was  concerned  his  grain  feeds  were 
always  the  same.  It  shows  what  blood  will  do.  We  will  take  the 
lowest  record.  Last  September  it  took  7.45  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter.  In  1^  it  took  11.40;  and  it  cost  no  more  to  keep 
those  cows  in  the  month  of  September,  1893,  provided  the  grain  and 
eveiything  were  the  same  price  that  it  was  before.  I  will  give  you 
another  statement  in  r^ard  to  what  can  be  done  by  feed  and  care.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  breed  in  this;  only  that  the  man  that  runs  that 
dairy  is  the  best  judge  of  a  cow  there  is  in  the  United  States,  He  has 
made  a  study  of  it  aU  his  life.  It  was  born  in  him.  He  doesn't 
raise  a  calf  at  all;  he  goes  out  and  buys.  This  will  knock  out  one  of 
my  theories,  but  it  will  save  the  other  two.  That  man  had  a  dairy  of 
ten  cows,  and  they  had  food  and  care  and  his  Rood  judgment  From 
that  dairy  he  made  3,979  pounds  of  butter  in  3C3  days.  They  had  no 
clover  hay  or  ensilage.  Not  a  foot  of  ground  on  that  farm  has  been 
plowed  for  18  years.  The  whole  herd  ate  |100  worth  of  food  at  $20 
a  ton.  He  was  feeding  them  bran  and  com,  and  they  ate  their  skim 
milk.    He  fed  them  skim  milk  and  they  gave  it  back  again. 

I  can  ask  a  man  questions  and  find  out  what  I  want  to  without 
him  knowing  what  I  am  at.  That  man  is  w>  one-sided  that  he 
wouldn't  see  a  fly  on  the  end  of  his  nose. 

If  you  should  ask  me  how  to  start  the  best  dairy  in  the  State,  I 
should  tell  you  to  buy  a  bull  the  first  thing.  Then  I  should  tell  you  to 
take  the  scmb  cows  jcm  have,  and  p«t  them  through  a  test  If  you 
have  never  tested  your  cows,  test  them,  and  yon  will  find  that  one- 
third  of  them  have  mn  you  in  debt  every  year.  They  haven't  pro- 
duced as  much  as  it  takes  to  keep  them ;  and  you  have  said,  "Dairying 
doesnt  pay."  If  yon  are  a  butter  dairyman,  when  you  buy  a  cow  buy 
one  that  when  you  feed  her  she  gives  it  out  in  the  pail.  The  cow  that 
takes  the  feed  that  you  give  her  and  puts  it  on  her  back  and  looks 
sleek,  is  not  the  cow  that  the  dairyman  wants  to  milk  If  he  is  suc- 
cessful. 

The  President.    Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Matterson? 

A  Member.    I  wonld  like  to  know  about  sowing  peas. 

Mr.  Matterson.  They  will  pay  if  they  are  put  where  they  ought  to 
be.  Sow  them  on  the  sod  and  plow  them  under.  Unless  they  are 
down  deep  they  feel  the  effects  of  droneht  and  in  a  dry  season  will 
dry  up  and  turn  yellow.  If  it  is  somethine  that  had  a  crop  on  last 
year  and  I  want  to  use  it,  I  put  peas  on.  People  condemn  peas  because 
they  dont  give  them  a  fair  shake. 

Mr.  H,  E.  Wright    How  much  com  in  proportion  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Mntteson.    One-third  each,  by  weight 

Mr.  Miller.  About  the  churning — why  will  the  butter  not  come 
sometimes? 

Mr.  Matteson.  About  as  long  ago  as  T  can  remember  they  used  to 
8.^y  it  was  bewitched.  If  I  had  a  batch  of  cream  that  would  not  come 
I  shoKild  say  it  was  bewitched.  The  Babcork  test  is  one  of  the  crand- 
est  things  for  the  dairymen  that  has  ever  been  invented;  bnt  if  I  am 
testing  a  row  for  my  own  use  I  wouldn't  give  two  cents  for  it  1 
want  to  milk  the  cow  and  weich  the  milk.  I  want  to  find  how  many 
pounds  of  bntter  I  can  get  Then  one  thing  greater  than  all  the  rest 
— I  want  that  cream  to  be  tested  to  see  how  soon' I  can  ?tii;Jt,jl?tft 
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butter.  Wheo  I  began  testing  my  dairy  I  found  cows  there  that  it 
took  au  hour  to  stir  that  cream  into  butter  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  When  the  butter  globules  are  small  they  will  not 
aeparate  themselves  from  the  milk  readily.  Then  I  found  other  cows 
that  three  or  five  minutes  would  stir  their  milk  right  into  butter.  I 
don't  look  as  though  I  Imd  an  evil  disposition,  but  I  have  when  you 
hitch  me  onto  a  churn.  I  could  spoil  with  my  temper  the  beat  churn- 
ing of  butter  in  Pennsylvania.  ^VTien  I  chum  about  ten  minutes  if  it 
doesn't  show  signs  of  coming  I  commence  to  get  mad,  and  I  ask  my 
wife  to  go  over  to  her  mother's  and  stay  awhile.  For  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  I  have  churned  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for 
ten  months  in  the  year.  Tliere  are  a  hundred  things  that  cause  the 
butter  to  not  come.  It  may  be  too  sour  or  it  may  be  too  cold.  I  don't 
know  as  it  could  be  too  hot.  I  tested  my  cows  and  took  the  ones  that 
took  the  shortest  time,  and  said,  "You  are  just  what  I  want."  Some 
people  tell  you  to  chum  twenty  or  forty  or  fifty  minutes.  If  you  will 
tell  me  what  the  process  of  churning  has  to  do  with  making  good  but- 
ter, I  will  take  yon  and  board  you  a  month  while  you  convince  me  of  it. 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Do  you  think  skim  milk  would  do  as  well  as  other 
foods? 

Mr.  Matteson.  If  there  was  any  butter  fat  that  was  not  taken  out 
the  first  time  we  get  it  the  next  time.  It  is  the  way  we  get  3,979 
pounds  of  butter  from  ten  cowa^ 

Mrs.  Busick.  Would  it  answer  the  same  purpose  if  you  would  just 
churn  that  milk  over  instead  of  feeding  it  to  the  cow? 

Matteson.  We  can  feed  the  cows  quicker  than  we  can  chum. 
When  the  cows  go  dn-  we  lose  what  is  on  hands,  probably,  but  I  am 
not  sure  but  what  we  get  it  when  we  begin  again.     (Laughter.) 

A  Member.     How  much  would  you  feed? 

Mr.  Matteson.  John  Oould  weighs  138  pounds  and  I  weigh  204, 
and  be  eats  more  than  I  do.  You  must  study  the  animal.  I  believe 
there  are  cows  fed  beyond  their  capacity.  You  must  study  their 
c-apjicity  to  assimilate  feed,  Jind  when  you  get  one  that  can  assimilate 
a  good,  big  lot  of  it,  she  is  the  one  you  want.  John  is  a  better  man 
than  I  am  because  he  can  eat  the  most.  If  you  had  a  lot  of  men 
around  lil;e  John  Gould,  prices  would  go  right  up.  The  dairyman 
needs  to  study  the  wants  of  his  cows  more  tb.Tn  does  the  professor  of 
a  college  the  wants  of  his  students,  because  the  professor  might  make 
a  bov  believe  what  was  not  true,  but  you  cannot  fool  a  cow's  stomach. 

Mr,  H.  C.  Crawford.  Would  you  milk  while  the  cows  are  feeding, 
or  wait  until  after? 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  want  a  cow  just  as  quiet  as  die  can  possibly  be 
while  I  milk  her.  Did  yon  ever  notice  that  when  a  c.ilf  nms  with 
the  cow,  or  a  oolt  mns  beside  its  mother,  that  tho.se  animals  will  al- 
ways stop  eating  while  the  yonng  .ire  eating?  A  cow  eating  will  be 
uneasy,  and  if  she  is  uneasy  you  will  be.  Keep  your  cows  as  quiet  as 
you  can.  If  you  have  a  cow  that  enjoys  music,  whistle  "Hail  Colum- 
bia," or  anything  olso.  1  spoke  about  habit  in  cows — If  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  feeding  a  cow  at  a  certain  time,  she  will  be  uneasy  and 
will  not  give  her  full  flow  of  milk.  I  feed  my  cows  before  thoy  are 
milked,  because  it  happens  to  come  that  way.  ^lien  I  am  feeding 
oats  and  peas  they  eat  them  up,  and  then  straighten  up  and  chew 
their  cuds  and  shut  their  eyes,  and  seem  to  say:    "T  am  4"tpfe  9<  S?yt^' 
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square  thiag  for  you."  Do  your  feeding  ioaide.  Don't  ask  your  cows 
to  go  out  and  pick  up  corn  or  oats  or  pea8  or  anything  else.  There  ia 
nobody  but  my  wife  and  me  at  home,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  eat  off 
my  plate  at  noon  unless  she  washed  it.  I  don't  believe  a  cow  likes  to 
pick  up  her  food  that  way.  If  a  cow  hasn't  taste  and  reflnemeat 
enough  about  her  to  ask  you  for  something  clean  and  nice  she  isn't 
worth  keeping, 

Mr.  Crooker.    How  much  peas  and  oats  do  you  sow  to  the  acre? 

Mr,  Matteson.     Two  bushels  of  peas  and  two  of  oats. 

Mr.  Gould.     I  sow  one  bushel,  three  pecks  to  the  acre, 

Mr,  Matteson.  Feed  it  green.  If  you  have  more  than  you  want  to 
feed  green,  cut  it  and  cure  it  like  hay  and  put  it  up. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  DAIRYING  IN  NOBTHWESTEJt N 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  I  was  asked  to  present 
a  paper  at  this  meeting,  and  the  question  was  asked  me,  by  one  of  the 
memt>ers  of  the  association,  "Why  not  take  for  your  subject,  The  pos- 
sibilities of  Dairying  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.' "  So  I  will  do  as 
well  as  I  can  with  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  in  this 
part  of  our  State  as  fine  a  country  for  the  dairy  business  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  United  States;  for  our  lands  are  well  adapted 
to  dairying,  as  we  have  good  pasture  land,  pure  water,  and  we  can 
raise  as  good  com  for  fodder  and  ensilage  as  can  be  raised  anywhere. 

And,  surely,  we  liave  as  expert  dairy  maids  and  daiiymen  as  there 
are  in  the  United  States  as  the  butter  score,  at  Chicago  the  past  sum- 
mer will  show. 

I  presume  you  all  have  read  how  the  butter  scored  in  the  great  ex- 
hibition. All  of  that  from  Pennsylvania  scored  above  90  points  ex- 
cepting two  packages  and  the  average  for  the  whole  was  94  points. 
I  doubt  if  any  other  State,  can  show  a  better  average  for  the  whole 
exMbit  than  can  Pennsylvania,  And  those  of  you  that  were  at  the 
Great  Fair  and  went  into  the  Dairy  Building,  know  how  the  butter 
was  taken  care  of.  I  asked  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Illinois 
Dairy  Exhibit  where  to  find  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Exhibit,  and  who 
liad  chaise  of  it.  He  laughed,  and  said  that  he  did  not  know  that 
Pennsylvania  was  a  dairy  State.  Said  he,  "There  is  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Exhibit,  but  no  one  has  charge  of  it.  I  have  been  here  all  of 
the  time,  and  I  have  not  seen  anyone  taking  care  of  it" 

I  do  not  think  that  the  few  that  did  send  butter  to  Chicago  are 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  butter  was  handled  while  there;  and  I,  for 
one,  did  not  recive  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  butter,  at 
Chicago;  and  the  only  official  score  that  I  received  was  for  September. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  John  J.  Woodward,  asking  him  to  send  me  the  of- 
ficial score  for  the  four  different  months'  exhibits,  and  he  said  he 
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could  not  do  it,  as  the  score  for  June  was  lost,  excepting  for  two 
packages,  that  of  Corry  Creamery,  98  points,  aod  that  of  John  C,  Mc- 
Olintock,  95  points. 

The  average  for  butter  sent  from  northwestern  Pennsylvania  averaged 
943  points  for  the  four  months'  exhibit,  a  very  creditable  showing,  I 
think,  for  northwestern  Pennsylvania;  as  Gov.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin, 
says  that  95  points  out  of  a  possible  100  is  practically  perfect,  and 
now,  to  tell  what  little  I  know  about  dairying: 

First  of  all,  you  want  a  cow  adapted  to  the  business.  So,  I  say,  get 
a  good  herd  of  Jerseys,  or  Jersey  grades,  and  the  more  Jersey  blood 
the  better,  as  the  Jersey  cow  showed  herself  to  be  the  dairy  cow,  par 
excellence,  in  the  great  breed  test  at  C3iicago,  for  both  milk  and 
cheese  as  well  as  butter,  I  am  a  Jersey  breeder,  so  what  I  have  to 
say  will  be  in  favor  of  the  Jersey  cow  as  the  dairy  cow. 

"ITie  claim  that  the  Jersey  cows  at  the  World's  Fair  breed  contest 
were  better  specimens  of  their  race  than  those  in  the  other  classeB, 
sounds  like  the  talk  of  a  man  who  carries  nothing  to  the  fair  but 
tells  what  be  might  have  brought.  Neither  the  judges  nor  the  puhlic 
have  anything  to  do  with  whai.  was  left  at  home.  The  breeders  of 
:Shorthoms  and  Guernseys  accepted  the  conditions  and  entered  the 
contest  knowing  its  importance  and  will  have  hard  woric  bracing  up 
the  reputation  of  their  cows  by  admitting  that  they  were  careless  in 
imaking  selections,"  says  Mirror  and  Farmer. 

The  Jersey  cow  has  settled  one  of  the  disputed  questions  in  cheese- 
making.  She  has  demonstrated  that  the  milk  that  contains  the  most 
fat  will  make  the  most  cheese,  and  cheese  of  the  best  quality,  gallon 
for  gallon.  And  she  has  exploded  the  vicious  skim-milk  cheese  doc- 
trine that  Jersey  milk  needs  to  be  skimmed  for  cheese.  She  has  dem- 
onstrated that  skimmed  milk  can  never  make  an  honest  "stand- 
ard" cheese.  The  honest  "standard"  should  be  the  best  grade  of 
whole-milk  cheese.  The  richer  the  milk  the  more  cheese,  and  the 
better  cheese. 

I  will  now  tell  you  what  my  Jersey  cows  have  done  for  the  past 
two  years,  1892  and  1893.  In  1892  I  milked  17  cows.  They  gave  me 
'fi,056  lbs.  of  butter,  an  average  of  356J  lbs.  to  the  cow.  The  average 
price  for  the  year  was  30  1-6  cents  per  pound,  for  butter  sold,  $1,826.89 
from  17  cows,  |107.46  per  cow,  for  butter  alone,  not  counting  the 
value  of  calves  or  hogs  raised  on  the  skimmed  milk. 

In  1893  I  mUked  20  cows.  They  gave  me  7,003^  lbs.,  350i  lbs.  per 
cow,  and  $112,08  per  cow,  as  the  butter  sold  at  an  average  price  <rf 
32  cents  per  pound,  not  counting  value  of  calves  and  hogs  raised. 

I  try  to  make  gilt-edged  buter,  and  sell  it  for  a  gilt-edged  price.  1 
supply  private  families  with  what  butter  they  need  at  30  cents  a 
pound  the  year  round,  and  what  I  have  to  spare  in  the  winter  time, 
from  September  to  June,  I  get  35  cents  for;  and  I  find  ready  sale  for 
all  I  can  spare. 

I  started  out  to  tell  you  what  little  I  know  about  dairying.  Well, 
we  have  a  partnership  arrangement  at  our  place.  I  furnish  the  milk 
and  my  wire  makes  the  butter.  If  ^e  was  here,  she  could  tell  about 
butter  making  better  than  I  can;  but  I  wiU  do  the  best  I  cap.  We 
set  onr  milk  in  glass  cans,  in  what  is  called  the  Crystal  Creamery, 
skim  in  12  or  24  hours,  if  we  have  room  in  the  cans  to  leave  the  milb 
4hat  length  of  time. 
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We  chnm  the  cream  in  the  Davis  swinK  churn,  washing  the  hntter 
in  the  chum,  and  packing  the  batter  in  anj'  sized  package  called  for 
by  my  cnstomers. 

My  Jersey  herd  is  a  show  herd,  aa  I  hare  shown  at  seven  fairs  each 
year  for  the  past  two  years,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
showing.  I  have  been  showing  Jerseys  for  the  past  ten  years,  at  our 
local  fairs;  but  in  18d2  and  1893  I  have  been  to  some  ot  the  large 
fairs,  and  expect  to  go  again. 

My  herd  would  have  made  a  much  better  showing  for  butter  had 
they  not  been  away  from  home  so  much  to  the  different  fairs.  Two 
different  weeks  I  had  11  milkers  away,  and  never  less  than  5  milkers 
at  any  fair.  The  cattle  were  driven  almnt  200  miles  and  carred  about 
1,000  mUea. 

Anyone  that  has  had  any  experience  in  showing  cattle  knows  that 
a  cow  that  has  Ih^u  knocked  about  in  the  cars  and  puu'ched  around  on 
a  (air  ground  will  not  do  nearly  as  well,  when  she  returns  home,  aa 
she  would  have  done  if  she  had  been  at  home  all  the  time. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  DAIRYING  IN  NOBTHWESTERK  PEXXSYI^ 
VANIA. 


Discussion, 

Mr.  Gulp.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  strange,  if  we  can  make  a  record 
like  that,  that  this  is  not  counted  a  dairy  State,  It  seems  that  our 
record  was  better  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Hartley.  This  is  the  score  for  Pennsylvania  butter  shown  at 
the  World's  Fair. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Phelps.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr,  Hartley  about  his 
feed;  what  his  feed  costa. 

Mr.  Hai-tley .  I  have  63  head  of  cattle  on  the  place,  and  six  horses .  I 
buy  nearly  all  my  grain.  I  couldn't  tell  you  just  what  it  costs  to 
make  the  butter. 

Mr.  Matteson.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  cows'  rations  today?  Do 
you  suppose  the  man  is  bom  who  can  tell  just  what  a  pound  of  but- 
ter costs. 

Mr.  Hartley.    No. 

Mr.  Matteson.  One  man  says,  "I  make  my  butter  at  a  cost  of  Ten 
cents  per  pound."  Roberts  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  that  was  just 
what  it  cost.  He  said  he  was;  but  before  we  got  through  asking  liini 
questions  he  did  not  know  nearly  as  much  as  when  he  began . 

Mr.  J.  B.  Phelps.  This  is  a  question  that  interests  us.  If  butti  r 
costs  26  cents  a  pound  to  produce,  and  we  only  get  25  cents  for  it,  wr' 
don't  know  where  we  are  at.    I  claim  that  T  know  vei-y  closely  what 
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it  costs  me  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  If  a  man  in  New  York  State 
couldn't  answer,  probably  aorae  of  the  Penaamites  can.  I  will  say 
that  when  I  weigh  out  my  feed,  and  get  so  many  pounds  of  butter 
from  it,  I  know  what  it  costs  me.  It  costs  me  14  or  15  cents  a  day 
for  cows'  feed,  and  when  I  get  eo  many  pounds  of  butter  I  can  tell 
just  exactly  what  it  costs  to  produce  it, 

Mr,  Matteson.  The  gentleman  is  on  a  good  track.  We  ought  to 
know  just  what  everj'thing  coats  us,  and  we  thiak  we  do  know,  but 
every  little  while  we  make  up  the  balance  sheet  and  we  find  she 
don't  match  just  right.  One  man  will  make  butter  at  25  cents  a 
pound,  and  another  man  will  feed  the  same  and  lose  money.  I  saw  a 
gentleman  lately  who  was  a  milk  producer.  He  siiid,  "My  milk 
brought  me  $123  for  the  month  of  December."  I  said,  "\Vhat  is  your 
grain  bill?"  He  said  he  didn't  know.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "you  do  know." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  guess  I  have  it  in  my  pocket."  I  looked  over  that 
grain  bill;  it  was  fllil  for  the  month  of  December.  He  was  getting 
-.5  cents  a  quart  for  his  milk.  No  man  says  you  cannot  make  milk  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  three  cents  a  quart,  and  he  will  show  his  figures 
that  it  did  cost  that;  and  right  over  the  hill  you  will  find  a  man  who 
says  he  is  getting  rich  buying  the  same  kind  of  feed  that  man  does. 
No  man  living  can  tell,  Afake  your  butter  when  yon  can  make  it 
from  the  feed  that  will  make  the  most  at  tlie  least  cost. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Phelps.  I  have  been  working  on  these  lines  for  a  great 
uuiny  years  and  have  found  out  the  cost  of  production.  I  believe  to- 
day that  19-20th8  or  I  might  say  49-50ths  of  the  farmers  in  Crawford 
and  Erie  counties  don't  know  what  it  costs  them  to  feed  a  cow.  When 
they  will  take  the  scales  right  into  the  bam  and  weigh  the  foods,  it 
will  be  a  great  eye-opener,  in  my  opinion.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  I  can  tell  within  the  minutest  fraction  what  it  costs  me  to  feed 
a  cow  a  day.  If  I  get  the  butter  out  of  it  by  the  latest  improvements, 
don't  I  know  what  I  am  making  from  my  cows?  If  I  feed  f50  worth 
of  feed  and  sell  |60  woi-th  of  butter  I  have  |10  left  Many  men  to-day 
are  feeding  their  cows  the  old  way  and  sending  their  milk  to  the  fac- 
tory in  the  summer  and  then  they  say  that  dairying  doesn't  pay. 
These  questions  want  to  come  up  before  this  meeting.  Let  a  man  find 
out  what  he  is  doing.  Lots  of  men  don't  know  whether  they  are 
making  a  cent  or  not.  Weigh  your  feeds  and  find  out  what  they  will 
make. 

Mr.  E.  S,  Crooker.  You  say  it  costs  14  or  15  cents  a  day.  At  what 
price  do  you  figure  that  ensilage? 

Mr.  Phelps.  Two  and  one-half  tons  ensilage  to  a  ton  of  hay;  the 
value  depends  on  the  quality,  and  we  have  to  estimate  that  That  is 
the  only  lame  thing  there  is  in  the  whole  chapter.  .  Then  I  weigh  that 
ensilage  and  figure  out  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  McClintock.     Your  ensilage  costs  about  seven  cents  a  day. 

Mp.  Phelps,     I  am  an  ensilage  man  all  over. 

A  Member.     Will  Mr.  Hartley  tell  us  what  he  feeds? 

Mr.  Hartley.  I  am  feeding  about  four  quarts  of  wheat  bran;  and 
have  my  corn  ^ound  on  the  cob,  and  feed  about  a  quart  of  it  twice  a 
day.  and  four  quarts  of  wheat  bran.     I  feed  good  meadow  hay  mixed. 

Mrs.  Busick.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Matteson  whether  he  would 
favor  the  feeding  of  clover  hay. 

Mr.  Matt^tion.     I  am  not  in  favor  of  steamed  food  for  cattle.     I 
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woold  just  as  Boon  cook  it  as  oot,  but  let  it  get  cool  before  they  eat  iL 
I  have  DOt  fed  a  iiorse  anything  but  chop  for  24  years.  I  can  keep 
them  cheaper  than  T.  B.  Terry  can  on  clover  hay  or  anything  elae.  I 
t>eHeve  clover  hay  la  better  cut  for  any  animal.  They  must  have  lots 
of  cud  chewing  for  exercise  if  yon  Iceep  them  in  the  stable  and  don't 
let  them  out 

Mr.  Phelps.  The  cow  will  mlz  her  hay  aud  grain  all  ri^t  She 
will  mix  them  lite  a  cyclone,  in  her  stomach.  They  will  get  together 
all  right  And  I  don't  want  to  feed  any  of  my  cows  cotton  seed  meal, 
either. 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  won't  feed  it  to  my  cows;  never  did.  I  tried  the 
Buffalo  food  on  my  cows.  It  will  make  more  milk  than  any  feed  I 
ever  took  hold  of.  I  won't  say  you  can  get  butter  fats  out  of  it,  but  I 
believe  yoo  can  increase  the  milk  flow  wonderfully.  You  know  the 
Holstein  milk.  Jacob  originated  the  Holstein  breed.  I  have  traced 
them  back  and  settled  that  They  were  marked  with  the  spots,  and 
the  milk  was  marked  with  water.  Jacob  marked  those  cattie,  and  I 
know  it.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Phelps.  Some  people  think  they  can  feed  the  milk  right  into 
one  end  and  milk  it  out  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Kelly,  My  experience  is  that  if  we  are  feeding  timothy  hay  we 
iad  better  cut  it  into  lengths  of  about  three  inches. 

Mr.  Matteson.    Don't  cut  your  feed  too  sh<»1^ 


SOME  DAIRY  ?  ?  ?. 

MBS.  KATS  M.  BC8ICK,  Vabash.  lod, 

TTie  ?  lies  at  the  base  of  all  human  progress  and  development,  even 
if  it  be  not  conceded  that  it  forms  one  of  the  basic  foundations.  Ad- 
mitting that  "man  begao  life  as  a  savage,"  his  capital  stock  of  knowl- 
edge and  acquirements  was  limited  to  lie  minimum.  He  wae  igno- 
rant of  everythiug,  except  the  craving  of  his  physical  wants, — had 
noiJilng  to  unlearn — notiiing  to  forget  When  the  world  was  young, 
ideas  were  slowly  evolved,  and  equally  as  alow  in  flnding  a  lodgment 
in  men's  minds.  The  centuries  grew  gray  before  civilization  waa 
evolved  from  barbarism,  and  uncounted  ages  had  been  gathered  with 
the  crypts  of  oblivion  while  man  was  slowly  emerging  from  a  state 
of  primal  ignorance,  into  a  thinking,  sentient  being,  and  so  long  as 
mankind  was  conten  t  to  plow  along  in  the  beaten  paths  of  their  prede- 
cessors, content  with  their  surroundings,  doing  as  their  fathers  did, 
because  their  fathers  did  it,  the  routine  of  their  lives  undisturbed  by 
innovation  or  change,  just  bo  long  was  progress  barred,  and  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  while  the  world  grew  older,  it  grew  no  wiser; 
and  had  the  spirit  of  unrest  not  crept  into  the  human  heart,  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever  would  have  been  on  the  same  dead  level  of  igno- 
rance and  stagnation. 

Although  the  first  interrogation  otf  which  we  have  any  anthenlio 
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knowledge  wronght  lasting  misery  to  the  race,  yet  it  has  ever  proven 
an  elevating  and  uplifting  power,  the  stepping  efone  from  one 
tieight  of  progress  to  another.  In  dairying,  as  in  all  other  occupa- 
tions of  manual  labor,  the  origin  must  be  sought  far  back  in  the  mista 
of  antiquity.  The  pastoral  peoples  inhabiting  the  Eastern  Continent, 
ages  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  were  the  owners  of  vast  fiocks 
and  herds,  and  the  dwellers  in  tents  nearly  2000  years  before  the 
Christian  era  were  makers  of  butter.  Rude  and  primitive  as  were 
the  methods  and  appliances,  no  doubt,  yet  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  they  evidently  answened  aU  purposes,  and  butter  even  in 
that  day  was  on  occasions  of  ceremony  served  in  a  "lordly  dish." 
Frequent  mention  is  made  in  ancient  writings  of  batter,  but  it  is 
usuaJly  spoken  of  as  an  article  used  in  the  manufacture  of  unguents 
and  medicaments  or  ceremouial  sacrifices,  rarely  mentioned  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  hence  we  must  infer  that  its  use  as  such  by  the 
common  people  was  unknown.  As  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  ransack  the 
volumes  of  legendarj'  lore  in  order  to  ascertain  who  owned  and 
milked  the  first  cow,  or  churned  and  sold  the  first  batch  of  marketed 
butter,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  some  of  tJie  most  practical  ?  ?  in 
dairying.  In  tliis  utilitarian  age,  when  progress  marks  every  depart- 
ment of  human  industry  and  "Forward"  is  the  watch  word  all  along 
the  lines  of  human  effort,  no  laggards  are  tolerated;  and  whoever  fails 
to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  advance  is  relegated  to  the  rear. 
Life  is  too  short,  crowded  too  full  of  opportunities,  to  permit  of  loiter- 
ing in  the  busy  marts  of  trade  and  trafiSc,  and  the  hosts  of  eager,  hurry- 
ing competitors  that  throng  all  the  channds  of  industry  brook  no  delay 
in  the  attainment  of  their  objects.  The  question  that  most  frequently 
confronts  every  one  in  business  is  "will,  or  does  it  pay?"  Ttiia  is  no 
mercenaiy  interrogation,  because  in  the  struggle  for  bread  which 
means  existence,  and  butter  as  well,  every  one  should  hare  an  equal 
and  abiding  interest,  as  all  have  an  inherent  and  equal  right.  In  for^ 
mer  years  farmers  were  in  a  majority  of  instances  content  to  "think 
the  same  thoughts  that  our  fathers  had  thought,  to  do  the  same  work 
that  our  fathers  had  wrought,"  plod  unthinkingly  along  in  the  same 
rats  worn  smoo>th  by  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  with- 
out ever  stopping  to  investigate  and  see  if  there  might  not  be  some 
possibility  of  a  better  way.  We  are  apt  to  be  tethered  to  our  tra- 
ditions and  loth  to  change  the  practices  of  the  good  <rid  time^  wbeo 
the  farm  and  its  "accessories"  were  managed  more  by  faith  than 
"common  sense"  rules  and  regulations.  When  the  devout  farmer 
relying  on  the  Biblical  promise,  that  "seed-time  and  harvest  ^ould  no 
more  fail,"  put  in  his  crops  in  a  "helter-skelter"  sort  of  a  way,  expect- 
ing the  Lord  to  "even  up"  and  adjust  all  differences,  about  harvest 
time  and  thus  offset  all  negligence  and  deficiency  on  his  pant,  by  the 
exercise  of  some  "special  providence,"  because  "He  had  promised," 
you  know ;  he  was  banking  upon  the  mythical  capital,  hypothecating 
his  bonds  as  one  might  say,  without  any  visible  or  substantial  assets. 
If  the  winters'  frosts  and  snows  had  mellowed  and  enriched  his  soil, 
so  that  his  seed  bed  was  in  good  condition  for  spring  planting,  if  the 
season  was  propitious  and  autumn  found  him  with  his  granaries  full 
to  overflowing,  his  hayricks  of  generous  siz*  and  his  cattle  fat  and 
sleek  from  their  abundant  summer  pasturage — why,  if  he  was  a  ;nons 
man,  and  I  speak  it  in  all  reverence,  Ihe  "Ix)rd  had  blessed  him  most 
abundantly:"  if  he  was  one  of  the  other  sort,  he  coortdered  himself 
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"a  lucky  fellow,"  he  just  got  everything  all  right  in  the  nick  of  time. 
"These  book  fellowa  couldn't  leam  him  anything  about  farming,"  etc., 
etc.,  and  he  glorified  himaelf  accordingly  to  the  same  extent,  becauae 
he  fancied  he  knew  just  how  the  thing  was  mannged.  Itut  suppose 
the  season  ia  what  is  termed  "a  bad  one,"  either  "too  wet"  or  "too  dry." 
The  one  farmer,  a  thoughtful,  studious,  observant  man,  has  his  land 
well  in  hand,  has  it  pulverized  thoroughly,  well  fertilized,  completely 
tile  drained,  if  such  a  condition  is  necessary,  and  then  notwithstand- 
ing the  untoward  weather  he  reaps  a  fair  average  for  his  labor — ^his 
neighbor  adjoining,  who  conducts  his  farm  operations  by  faith  alone, 
writes  "Failure,"  all  over  his  broad  acrea  What  maketh  them  to 
differ?  I^e  Lord  as  in  times  past  sends  rain  and  sunshine  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  the  same  climatic  InflaenceB,  the  same  soil,  the 
same  suiroundings — the  only  difference,  conditions  of  tillage  in  which 
the  one  by  the  exencise  of  judgment,  common  sense — call  it  what  you 
will,  puts  forth  every  intelligent  effort  for  success,  leavrng  no  stone 
unturned  that  will  conduce  to  and  insure  that  success,  the  other 
simply  follows  the  years'  routine,  that  has  been  his  practice  all  his  life 
without  a  thought  of  change,  and  then  ascribes  his  failure  to  "luck," 
or  the  Lord,  just  as  his  devotional  feelings  chance  to  predominate, 
llie  whole  matter,  lies  in  a  nut-shell,  the  one  mixes  brains  with  his 
business  by  employing  every  intelligent  means  to  guard  against  disas- 
ter, the  other  by  stolidly  ignoring  all  extra  precautions  and  labor, 
invites  it.  "The  Gods  help  those  that  help  themselves,"  and  in  do 
branch  of  farm  work  is  this  better  exemplified  than  in  the  work  and 
productions  of  the  dairy,  and  bo  the  finst  pertinent  query  that  pre- 
sents itself,  What  is  a  Dairy?  Webster  defines  it  as  "T^at  depart- 
ment of  farming  which  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
its  conversion  into  cheese  and  butter."  This  may  be  still  further 
amplified  by  including  the  production  of  milk  for  sale  to  consumers 
nesiding  in  towns  and  cities.  At  a  first  glance  this  appears  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  when  in  reality  it  is  only  the  simple  summing  up 
or  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  In  the  production  of  milk,  whether 
for  butter,  cheese,  or  consumption  in  its  original  state,  many  prelim- 
inaries must  be  provided  for  and  first  of  all  the  cow,  as  she  is  the  ma- 
chiue  by  which  you  expect  to  convert  your  hay,  com  stover,  and  other 
farm  products  into  money  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  capital  and 
labor;  her  selection  is  of  the  first  importence.  The  time  has  happily 
gone  by  when  a  cow  for  daily  purposes  was  anything  enclosed  in  a 
cow's  hide,  wearing  horns  and  hoofs  and  giving  some  sort  of  milk. 
This  is  an  age  of  "specialties,"  and  we  now  have  the  "special  purpose 
cow,"  whether  for  milk  or  cheese  or  butter  depends  entirely  upon 
the  particular  brandi  of  dairying  one  proposes  to  enter.  If  you  de- 
signed opening  a  "milk  route,"  you  would  not  select  small,  rich 
milkers,  if  butter  were  your  object  you  would  be  unwise  to  stock 
your  dairy  with  immense  milkers  whose  copious  ontfiow  contained 
but  a  small  percentage  of  butter  fat;  or  if  cheese  were  the  objective 
point  aimed  at,  you  would  not  employ  either  of  the  above,  but  seek  a 
happy  medium  between  the  two,  and  select  a  cow  whose  milk  was 
rich  in  casein,  moderate  in  yield  and  fairiy  rich  in  butter  fat  It  is  a 
principle  in  philosophy,  that  what  is  gained  In  power  is  loi^t  In 
velocity;  the  two,  overpowering  force  and  immense  speed,  have  never 
been  united  in  tlie  same  maohine  with  even  the  semblanoe  o*  suc- 
cess; and  80  it  is  with  the  profitable  cow,  it  is  beef  versus  butter  or 
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cream  versus  fluids.  We  sometimes  hear  of  a  "milking  strain"  of  the 
beef  breds,  but  when  you  come  to  investipate  their  whereabouts  they 
are  always  "over  in  the  next  county,"  on  in  some  adjacent  State,  It 
is  simply  prepoffteroiug  to  claim  thiit  you  can  make  butter  and  beef 
at  the  same  time  or  from  the  Banie  animal ;  one  or  the  other  will  claim 
precedence  and  quite  often  tlie  gain  in  either  will  not  repay  cost  and 
trouble  for  the  experiment  with  a  cow  of  the  genuine  dairy  t^Tie;  no 
needless  waste  is  ever  encountered,  she  will  as  surely  fill  the  bill,  for 
which  she  is  designed  as  a  machine,  for  like  a  machine,  she  was 
built,  bred,  and  trained  for  that  specific  purpose.  Having  started 
then  with  the  proper  kind  of  an  animal,  how  shall  she  be  fed,  cared 
for  and  treated  in  order  that  she  shall  produce  the  greatest  profit  to 
the  owner  in  return  for  feed  and  labor  expended?  How  shall  she  be 
fed?  is  the  next  question  in  oirder,  a  question  that  has  occupied  more 
space  in  our  dairy  journals  tlian  any  other  topic  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Volumes  have  been  written,  lectures  innumerable  been  de- 
livered, exhaustive  experiments  conducted  by  scientists  in  our  agri- 
cultural schools  and  experiment  stations,  tables  of  statistics  of  the 
comparative  values  of  different  foods  have  been  compiled  with  labori- 
ous research,  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  lias  been  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, every  channel  and  avenue  of  information  ransacked,  and  all  with 
a  view  to  determine  and  demonstrate  how  a  cow  should  be  fed,  in 
order  that  she  should  be  made  a  paying  factor  in.  the  great  world's 
struggle  for  subsistance;  and  after  all  has  been  said,  we  find  ourselves 
but  just  upon  the  threshold  of  succe^  in  our  researches.  There  is  no 
cast  iron  rule  for  feed  rations  tbat  may  be  properly  followed  for  all 
cows,  because  they,  like  their  owner,  have  iditwyncracies,  as  well  as 
tastes  and  inclinations  of  their  own.  For  instance,  you  may  take  two 
cows  of  the  same  breed,  giving  nearly  the  same  amount  of  milk,  feed 
and  care  for  both  alike,  let  their  surroundings,  etc.,  be  as  identical 
as  possible,  both  will  eat  and  assimilate  their  rations  alike,  yet  the 
one  will  put  the  extra  fat  derived  therefrom  into  the  pail,  while  tlie 
other  one  will  appnopriate  the  same  to  her  own  use  in  laying  an  extra 
amount  of  fat  upon  her  frame;  or  if  not  that,  will  give  a  greater  flow 
of  milk,  with  no  corresponding  increase  in  richness.  Again,  one  cow 
will  eat  and  thoroughly  digest  a  rich,  heavy  ration,  her  neighbor  in 
the  next  stall  will  eat  tlie  same  and  void  half  of  it  in  an  undigested 
condition  although  apparently  in  as  good  health  and  condition 
as  the  other.  One  cow  is  seemingly  always  hungry,  that  is  she  always 
comes  to  the  manger  with  a  hearty  relish  for  the  food  and  a  vigorous 
appetite;  another  ia  a  dainty,  mincing  creature,  very  particular  about 
what  she  eats,  and  very  soon  satisfied,  scarcely  ever  cleans  up  what  is 
given  her,  yet  appears  to  be  in  robust  health;  and  so  the  successful 
dairyman  must  study  the  characteristics  of  the  several  cows  and 
adapt  the  rations  to  the  individual's  needs  and  requirements.  How 
shall  she  be  cared  for?  In  the  very  best  manner  possible.  Let  her 
quartws  be  light,  well  ventilated,  kept  clean  and  warm,  good  bedding, 
with  sufficient  space  to  lie  down  comfortably,  secured  with  a  neat 
fitting  halter  or  a  nock  chain,  hut  avoid  the  cruel,  torturing  stan- 
chains  as  you  would  the  plague.  I  can  conceive  of  no  mone  adequate 
punishment,  than  to  compel  the  man  who  first  invented  this  barbarous 
method  of  confining  rows  to  wear  one  of  his  own  inventions  for  edx 
months.  I  think  his  sufferings  by  that  time  would  dfQnonstrateaa  noth' 
ing  else  could,  the  tortures  that  have  been  needlesdy  inflicted  npoB 
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our  telplesSj  innocent  cows,  by  the  thoughtleosness  of  their  owners  iu 
thus  confining  Them.  An  uncomfortable  cow  will  never,  can  never 
do  her  beat,  and  as  dollars  and  cents  are  what  we  aim  at  in  the  dairy 
business,  the  thiuking,  progressive  human  owner  will  seek  for  a  finan- 
cial consideration  if  no  higher  motive  actuates  him,  to  provide  for  his 
domestic  animals  all  the  comfort  tiiat  ne  is  ca^rable  of  giving  them. 
Lastly,  but  by  no  means  the  least  item  in  tbe  connt,  is  kind  and 
humane  treatment.  The  tmie  type  of  the  best  dairy  cow  is  a  nervous 
creature,  exceedingly  susceptible  to  her  surroundings.  It  took  many, 
many  years  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  mUk  giving  function 
was  a  nervous  secretion,  or  rather  a  secretion  intluenced  by  and  de- 
pendent upon  ner\'ous  excitation.  Many  long  continued  and  cosUy 
eiperimenta,  some  reaching  over  years  in  duration,  were  undertaken 
to  ascertain  upon  what  conditions  the  secretion  of  the  lacteal  fluid, 
known  as  milk  was  produced,  and  what  factors  in  the  organization 
of  the  animal  were  most  potent  in  influencing  tliis  secretion.  We 
know  that  when  the  lachr^inal  glands  are  suddenly  or  violenUy  excited 
they  yield  tears,  whether  the  emotions  be  those  of  joy,  grief,  or  anger. 
Violent  fear  pales  tlie  face,  sudden  anger  suffuses  it  with  red,  the  facial 
nerves  controlling  the  blood,  sends  it  to  the  heart  in  the  one  case,  or 
forces  it  to  the  brain  in  tlie  other.  How  or  in  what  manner  these 
occult  physical  forces  effect  tliese  diverse  changes  we  cannot  tell. 
We  only  know  tiiat  tbe  tacts  are  patent  to  every  observer  and  bo  we 
have  to  arrive  at  that  stage  in  investigation  and  experimental  observa- 
tion that  we  know  that  the  secretion  of  milk  depends  upon  nervous 
force  and  energy.  We  know  that  sudden  fright  will  reduce  the  flow 
of  milk  in  a  cow,  that  the  fear  or  dread  of  punishment  or  pain  will 
have  a  like  effect,  and  not  only  will  it  decrease  the  flow,  but  it  baa 
been  known  to  so  affect  the  product  as  to  render  it  absolutely 
poisonous,  and  instances  are  on  record  where  children  have  died,  with 
all  the  sjTuptons  of  poison  from  being  fed  milk  drawn  from  a  cow 
while  laboring  under  the  influence  of  extreme  fear,  or  intense  ei- 
clteraent.  So  a  man  who  habitually  beats,  kicks,  or  abuses  his  cows, 
deteriorates  their  products  and  render  t^em  less  profltable  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  as  well  as  brutalizes  and  degrades  himself. 
Genfleness  coupled  with  flnnness  should  under  all  circumstances,  be 
the  rule  governing  the  action  of  those  in  charge  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals. An  ill-tempered  man  or  boy,  who  strikes  or  kicks  a  defenceless 
cow,  while  milking  or  caring  for  her  will  sooner  or  later  develop  ugly 
tendencies  in  the  animal,  while  such  treatment  of  a  bull  will  as  surely 
devlop  and  antagonize  all  that  is  vicious,  flerce,  and  uncontrollable 
in  his  natui-e,  as  that  cnielty  and  abuse  will  make  cowards  and 
liars  of  children.  A  man  with  an  inherently  ugly,  cmel  nature, 
whose  instincts  are  ferocious  and  rindictive  has  no  more  business  in 
a  dairy  barn,  than  a  bull  has  in  a  china  shop;  because,  aside  from  the 
unnecessary  pain  and  uneasiness  caused,  the  shrinkage  in  values  of 
the  milk  anl  butter  products  will  be  considerable  enough  to  cause 
a  very  material  deficit  on  the  profit  aide  of  the  ledger.  Not  the  milk 
and  butter  yield  alone  is  thus  affected,  but  the  offspring  from  ill  used 
cows  is  sure  to  bear  the  impress  of  such  cruel  usage,  either  in  their 
dispositions,  or  their  physical  conformation.  Whoever  saw  a  half 
starved,  beaten,  neglected  cow  bring  forth  symmetrical,  well  formed, 
vigorous,  lusty  calve."??  With  prenatal  surroundings  all  against  them, 
the  wonder  is  that  any  surrive  the  harsh  treatment  of  their  dame. 
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Not  is  these  considerations  the  only  ones  to  be  entertaioed.  There  is 
frequently  a  "penny  wise  pound  foolish"  cnstom  in  vogae  in  stinting 
the  young  calf  in  its  feed,  in  order  to  make  a  few  ounces  more  of  but- 
ter, Ttere  never  was  a  graver  mistalie  made  in  dairy  matters  and 
it  is  only  equaled  by  the  unwisdom  of  the  man  ttiat  "killed  the  goose 
ttiat  laid  the  golden  eggs."  If  in  daliTing  it  is  inexpedient  to  raise 
the  calves,  kill  or  give  them  away,  to  some  one,  whose  interest  it  will 
be  to  feed  them  well  and  rear  them  for  market,  and  just  here  is  a 
nice  point  to  determine  whether  it  will  not  pay  to  keep  and  raise  the 
surplus  calves  for  veaL  Of  course,  the  dairyman  who  owns  and 
milks  good  dairy  stock  will  be  ^ort  sighted  if  he  destroys  or  gives 
away  Ms  heifer  calves  dropped  by  the  same.  A  good  cow  if  bred  to 
a  good  dairy  sire,  is  reasonably  sure  to  drop  a  good  caif,  which  if  a 
heifer,  will  in  its  turn  grow  into  a  good  cow,an(l  such  offspring  care- 
fully raised  and  kindly  treated  will  in  a  short  time  take  the  place  of 
cows  too  old  for  profit  or  fill  the  places  made  vacant  by  death  or  ac- 
cident. I  know  of  no  more  wasteful  method  than  the  modem  'daugh- 
ter of  the  innocents"  going  on  in  numbers  of  our  dairv  farma  out  west, 
and  the  necessity  of  replacing  cows  past  a  profit  bearing  age  by  the 
purchase  of  new  ones,  at  a  much  greater  cost  than  it  would  take  to 
raise  them  from  their  own  stock.  In  these  days  of  fierce  competition, 
when  margins  are  narrow  and  profits  cut  down  to  the  minimum  rate, 
it  stands  every  one  in  hand  to  practice  what  are  sometimes  sneeringly 
denominated  the  small  economies  of  businessL  I  would  not  advocate 
a  cheese-paring  or  niggardly  policy,  but  a  close  attention  to  the  little 
details;  a  rye  straw  skiUully  manipulated  will  empty  a  barrd 
&B  thoroughly  as  an  open  faucet,  though  it  may  consume  more  time  in 
the  operation.  Take  care  of  the  pence,  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  "was  never  more  thoroughly  in  accord'  with  the  laws  of 
business  than  at  present."  The  old  Scotch  proverb  that,  "Many 
a  Mickle  Makes  a  Muckle,"  holds  good  in  the  dairy,  if  you  can  by 
good  care  and  judicious  feeding  increase  your  cow's  product  by  but  a 
few  ounces  each  day,  the  aggregate  for  the  year  will  present  a  sum  that 
will  astonish  you.  How  can  this  increase  be  effected?  I  answer  by 
extra  attention,  observance  of  the  wants  of  the  cow,  extra  feed  and  a 
little  extra  attention  to  the  details.  Every  intelligent  dairyman  or 
woman  knows  that  a  cow  will  first  of  all  apjHwpriate  to  her  own  use 
the  food  necssary  to  her  subsistence;  all  over  and  above  that  amount 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  her  owner,  albeit  to  his  shame  be  it  said  the 
generous  creature  ofttimes  shares  her  starvation  nations  with  a  stingy 
owner,  but  as  said,  every  pound  of  food  eaten,  above  what  is  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  the  animal,  is  returned  as  profit.  Some  dairy 
farmers  have  adopted  a  system  of  regular  accounts  with  the  individ- 
ual members  of  their  herds,  they  are  debited  witli  every  pound  of  food 
eaten  and  credited  with  every  thing  returned  in  the  shape  of  milk, 
cream,  butter  or  cheese.  To  the  average  dairyman  this  seems  rather 
onerous  and  yet  it  is  the  only  correct  way  in  which  to  decide  the  much 
mooted  question.  Does  Dairying  Pay?  A  merchant,  a  banker,  a  man- 
ufacturer would  hardly  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  name,  did  he  not 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  his  sources  of  revenue  as  well  as  ex- 
penditures, outco  and  income  must  be  regulated  and  systematically 
recorded,  else  like  the  celebrated  Texan  he  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  year  inquiring  "where  he  is  at?"  with  a  rather  hazy  idea  that 
he  is  nowhere  in  particular  as  relates  to  money  matters. 
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saved,  U  two  pence  made,"  it  is  certainly  the  part  of  prudence  to  know 
jttBt  how  and  where  the  pennies  went;  and  if  any  remain,  to  whom,  or 
what  tie  credit  is  due.  In  former  years  the  ability  of  each  individaal 
oow  was  lai^ely  a  matter  of  guess  work,  and  many  a  sleek,  pretty 
animal  was  credited  nnjnstly,  with  the  profits  yielded  by  her  ragged, 
bony  neighbor,  the  tatter's  ugliness  tiling  against  her  in  the  scale 
of  revenue.  Now,  thanks  to  the  disclosures  that  are  made  by  the 
"Babcock  Chemical  Test."  Every  one  can  with  absolute  certainty 
tell  the  profit  bearing  cow  and  thus  avoid  the  mistakes  of  mene  con- 
jecture and  hazard  of  guessing;  for  say  what  you  will,  actual  test  is 
the  only  correct  method  of  judging  a  cow,  and  judged  by  that  test,  her 
merit  as  a  factor  in  the  butter,  dairy  must  be  recognized,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  by  its  aid,  thousands  of  dollars  might  be 
saved  to  the  dairymen  of  this  State  alone  by  sending  to  the  butcher's 
block  the  unprofitable  stock  that  is  now  being  fed  at  an  annual  loss; 
for  the  cow  that  doesn't  pay  a  fair  percentage  upon  her  original  price 
and  cost  of  keeping,  is  a  losing  investment.  In  conclusion  permit 
me  to  say,  weed  out  your  inferior  stock  and  put  tiiat  feed  into  better 
paying  animals  and  secure  better  results  by  better  care.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  addressing  a  single  one  who  does  not  properly  care 
for  and  feed  his  or  her  stock,  and  yet  I  would  be  recreant  to  the 
promptings  of  my  own  conscience,  were  I  to  close  withowt  an  appeal 
to  your  sense  of  humanity  in  favor  of  good  treatment  of  animals. 
Nothing  that  breathes  but  hath  its  right  to  live  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  life  so  long  as  it  trenches  noit  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Aside 
from  the  everlasting  reiterated  truism,  "it  pays,"  aside  from  merce- 
nary considerations  of  profit  and  loss  and  the  sordid  view  of  dollars 
and  cents  alone,  I  would  urge  it  as  a  refining  and  elevating  influence 
in  the  home,  because  of  its  humanizing  effects  around  the  fineside. 
Whatever  is  hnital  and  cruel  in  the  treatment  of  our  dumb  friends 
reacts  upon  and  imbrutes  flret  the  perpetrator  and  then  surrounding 
companions,  and  by  just  so  much  lowers  him  or  her  to  a  place  beneath 
the  stations  of  true  man  or  womanhood  and  influences  children  and 
dependents  to  become  maybe  in  after  years  neighborhood  terrors  or 
candidates  for  our  refonmatories  and  penitentiaries.  The  chance  seeds 
of  kindness  we  drop  by  the  wayside  may  germinate  (they  are  never 
lost)  and  prow  up  in  after  years  to  bless  generations  long  after  our 
names,  writ  in  dust,  have  perished  from  the  memory  of  man.  The 
evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  often,  but  not  always 
Interred  with  their  bones. 

Discussion. 
Mr.  Matteson.  It  would  seem  entirely  out  of  place  if  some  of  us 
did  not  compliment  the  lady  on  the  vety  good  article  she  has  presented. 
Of  course  you  know  that  I  am  about  the  happiest  man  in  this  crowd, 
because  she  and  I  agree.  The  closing  remarks  in  her  paper  should  be 
observed,  if  nothing  else.  I  believe  in  taking  the  best  kind  of  care 
of  my  cows.  Look  at  me — I  am  half  fed,  but  I  am  taken  such  good 
care  of  that  I  don't  show  it  I  don't  know  what  I  would  be  if  I  didn't 
get  any  more  care  than  some  men  give  their  cows .  Love  your  wife  and 
your  children,  and  then  take  the  old  cow  right  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  I  want  to  thank  the  tedy  for  that  paper.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Puaick  through  her  articles  in  the  papers,-  and  am. 
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going  home  a  better  man  tban  I  was  before,  if  tliat  can  be  possible. 
(Laughtep.)  We  don't  all  agree  on  some  of  these  points,  of  course. 
We  don't  all  want  the  same  woman  for  a  wife;  and  it  is  a  mighty 
good  thing  that  we  don't.  Some  men  think  it  is  the  most  humane 
thing  they  can  do  to  take  tie  horns  off  their  cows.  A  Baptist  deacon 
in  (xur  town  paid  a  fellow  a  dollar  to  take  the  homa  off  his  one  cow.  I 
went  before  the  legislature  and  knocked  out  the  dehorning  bill.  I 
don't  believe  in  it  because  I  dont  think  it  is  necessary-  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  it  because  t  think  it  is  inhuman.  I  don't  believe  in  a  man 
doing  anything  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  it,  when  it  is  a  damage . 
In  Herkmer  county  and  several  counties  in  New  York — great  dairy 
counties  of  that  State — 35  years  ago  you  couldn't  find  a  cow  out  of  50 
that  had  a  tail  more  than  a  few  inches  long.  It  became  the  fashion 
to  cut  them  off.  It  soon  died  out.  We  didn't  de  tail  our  cows.  I  have 
great  hopes  for  this  American  people;  but  we  get  on  a  wild  goose 
chase,  and  away  we  go.  I  do  believe  there  are  times  when  dehorning 
seems  to  be  a  necessity.  I  have  seen  it  when  two  cows  would  take  a 
little  brush,  and  the  whole  shebang  would  pitch  in  and  there  would 
be  a  free  fight  and  somebody  would  get  hurt. 

I  have  two  little  Jersey  heifers  that,  whenever  I  let  them  out  in  the 
yard  I  know  there  is  a  fight  on  hands.  H  you  try  to  put  all  of  your 
cows  through  the  stable  door  at  once  and  take  a  cluh  and  a  dog — in  a 
little  while  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  dehorn  them.  But  if  you  will 
take  care  of  the  cows  as  Mrs.  Busick  will  have  it  done,  you  will  have 
no  trouble.  I  have  milked  cows  for  43  years.  We  have  had  Devons; 
and  we  have  never  had  an  animal  injured  on  our  farm  by  being 
hooked.  We  have  had  some  fights  there  once  in  a  while.  I  have  had 
a  cow  get  her  horn  broken  off. 

Mrs.  Busick.  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  giving  an  expression  of 
your  opinion.  For  years  and  years  I  have  adopted  that  idea  and  have 
advocated  it  in  farmers'  meetings  and  associations  where  the  subject 
came  up.  I  have  argued  that  it  was  not  only  useles  but  it  was  abso- 
lutely hnrtfiil  to  the  animal  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  cow 
is  a  nervous  creature;  and  whatever  will  tend  to  give  her  nervous 
system  a  shock  will  in  a  measure  deprive  her  of  her  usefulness  as  a 
butter-producing  animal.  We  have  had  experiments  demonstrating 
that  it  doesnt  hurt  a  cow  very  much  to  saw  her  horns  off.  If  they 
could  see  the  suffering  I  have  seen  they  would  think  differently.  I 
saw  a  bruta!  man  fake  a  rough,  dull  saw  and  saw  right  through  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  the  horn,  and  the  shrinking,  nervous  creature 
was  shaking  as  with  a  nervous  chill.  There  is  a  way  to  deprive  cowa 
of  their  horns  without  much  suffering.  Take  the  young  calf  when  it 
is  about  a  week  old,  and  you  will  see  a  little  protuberance  where  the 
horn  is  starting.  Take  the  hair  off  and  apply  a  little  caustic  to  it.  It 
will  smart,  for  a  little  while,  but  it  is  soon  over  with;  and  it  will  stop 
the  growth  of  the  horn,  and  we  will  have  what  we  used  to  denominate 
a  "mooley."  I  do  not  see  the  utility  of  any  homed  beast  being  de- 
prived of  its  horns.  After  a  while  the  masterful  ones  will  do  as  much 
damage  in  your  herd  as  before.  A  man  that  will  run  colts  and  cows 
together  ought  to  have  them  gored;  he  ought  to  be  gored  himself. 
When  you  have  your  cows  dehorned  you  can  never  tell  except^ap- 
proximately  the  age  of  the  animals. 

Mr.  Ornoker.     Is  that  not  or.o  of  th<>  advanlagos  whon  vmati  ham 
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a  lot  of  old  cows  he  wants  to  sell?  I  am  with.  Mrs.  Buaick;  but  I 
think  there  Ib  more  sentiment  atwnt  this  dehorning  business  than 
anything  else.  It  does  hurt  for  an  instant  I  have  seen  cows  de- 
homed  time  and  time  again  when  you  couldn't  see  any  effects  of  it 
fifteen  minutes  afterwards.  There  would  be  no  shrinkage  of  milk  in 
two  days. 

Mrs.  Busick.     Was  the  milk  as  rich? 

Mr,  Crooker.  Just  as  rich.  If  you  would  dehorn  your  cows  you 
would  change  your  mind  about  it,  Mr.  McClintock  doesn't,  and  Mr. 
Hartley  doesn't,  and  they  take  pride  in  keeping  those  horns  on.  I 
have  dehorned  registered  Jerseys,  and  think  they  look  pretty  good. 
When  I  turn  my  cows  out  to  drink  they  will  drink  as  quietly  as  a  lot 
of  sheep  would  drink.  I  have  a  neighbor  that  had  60  head  of  cattle, 
and  had  his  bam  burned,  and  he  turned  them  right  into  the  shed.  He 
couldn't  have  done  it  If  they  had  had  horns  on.  The  weaker  ones  are 
apt  to  take  their  revenge.  A  year  ago  this  writer  went  from  here 
home,  and  there  had  been  a  very  heavy  rain  storm  and  the  water 
had  run  into  my  bam,  I  have  a  ground  floor.  I  just  turned  my  cattle 
into  the  shed,  and  I  wouldn't  have  cared  to  do  it  if  they  had  had  their 
homs  an.  Wherever  they  have  dehorned  they  are  well-pleased  with 
it.  The  cow  needs  a  tail  to  fight  the  flies.  I  don't  believe  it  hurts  a 
cow  to  dehorn  her, 

Mr.  Matteson.  How  many  of  you  here  tonlay  know  that  the  blood 
and  milk  are  all  mixed  up  together  until  they  get  right  to  the  udder? 
Do  you  want  to  eat  milk  aud  butter  from  a  cow  that  has  two  miser- 
able sores  on  her  bead  for  three  or  four  weeks?  There  are  more  than 
500  cows  dehorned  in  my  county.  One  veterinarian  said  to  me,  "1 
have  such  a  nice  way  to  do  it  that  I  have  to  have  a  boy  to  hold  the 
cow's  mouth  shut  to  keep  her  from  chewing  her  cud." 

Would  you  use  the  miik  from  a  cow  with  the  lump  jaw?  Suppose 
you  had  a  cow  that  had  a  great  sore  on  her,  would  you  use  that  milk? 
A  sore  on  the  base  of  the  horu  is  twice  as  sore  as  a  sore  on  the  cow's 
jaw.  I  dont  believe  any  man  in  this  State  or  in  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  sell  milk  or  the  butter  made  from  the  milk  while  that 
sore  is  running.  Yon  can't  find  a  cow  above  five  years  old  in  a  dairy 
that  has  been  dehorned.  If  you  are  letting  down  the  bars  so  a  man 
can  beat  us  on  this  you  are  just  as  guilty  as  they  ore.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  it.  Watch  your  cows  when  they  all  drink  together.  If  I  could 
hike  my  choice  I  would  rather  be  gored  with  the  point  of  a  pin  than 
with  a  crowbar, 

Mr.  Phelps.  For  two  or  three  years  I  have  heard  about  this  dehorn- 
ing fad  in  the  cow  business.  I  keep  cows  for  the  money  there  is  in 
them.  It  is  no  fun  for  me  to  keep  cows  exc^t  for  the  money  there 
is  in  them.  I  have  listened  to  arguments  for  aud  against  dehorning, 
and  I  have  never  found  a  man  that  has  ddiomed  his  cows  but  what 
said  it  was  a  good  thing.  Men  who  have  never  tried  it  are  opposed  to 
it.  Lots  of  men  would  not  have  ensilage  on  their  farms  becamae  they 
have  never  used  it-  I  believe,  gentlemen  farmers,  that  we  must  throw 
aside  all  this  prejudice  and  get  at  bottom  facts.  In  regard  to  de- 
homing — A  neighbor  of  mine,  an  old  lady,  went  out  to  feed  some 
potato  peelings  to  the  cow.  She  stooped  down  and  the  cow  raised  her 
head,  and  the  horn  struck  the  woman  in  the  eye.  Then  I  thought  to 
myself,  "My  cows'  horns  must  come  off."  So  the  12th  day  of  December 
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I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  institute.  I  said  to  my  boy,  "If  a  man 
comes  around  let  him  talie  them  off  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  head." 
When  I  got  home  from  the  institute  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  26  head 
with  the  horns  talien  off.  I  said,  "Are  the  cows  doing  well?"  "Yes, 
two  of  them  bled  some."  I  said  to  him,  "Did  they  shrink  in  the  millt?" 
He  said,  "No,  except  one."  The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  whole  thing 
was  that  they  never  shrunk  in  tlie  butter.  We  make  the  butter  into 
pound  prints.  That  was  another  very  remarkable  thing.  I  tied  these 
cows  up  in  tbe  stanchions.  Each  cow  stands  in  her  stall  with  the 
stanchion  open.  I  couldn't  do  it  with  the  horns  on.  But  they  stand 
there  now  just  as  quietly.  In  fifteen  minutes  some  of  those  cows 
were  chewing  their  cuds.  I  don't  want  the  horns  there;  they  are  of  no 
use  to  me.  I  am  willing  a  man  shall  leave  the  horns  on  if  be  wants 
to.  I  don't  want  them  at  all.  They  were  put  there  for  a  purpose,  but 
we  defend  them  now  and  they  don't  need  them.  I  wouldn't  have  the 
horns  on  my  herd  for  $50,  to-day. 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  want  to  say  here,  if  you  want  to  take  the  horns 
off,  take  them  off.  In  the  advance  of  science  and  everything  else  th^ 
don't  need  them  for  a  defense. 

The  idea  that  a  cow  is  going  to  give  more  milk  is  just  as  foolish  as 
my  little  joke  about  the  chewing  the  cud.  I  do  believe  that  in  five 
years  there  won't  be  one  cow  dehorned  where  there  are  one  hundred 
to-day. 

Mrs.  Bnsick.  I  was  in  an  institute  about  four  years  ago  when  the 
dehorning  craze  was  at  its  height  in  our  country,  and  a  gentleman 
got  up  and  tried  to  prove  that  dehorning  was  right,  by  the  Bible.  You 
know  that  is  the  fashion;  when  an  individual  gets  cornered  he  will 
try  to  prove  his  position  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  tried  to  prove 
that  dehorning  was  right,  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  He  said  he 
had  no  means  of  finding  out  how  they  were  dehorned.  We  read  in 
Exodus  like  this:  "If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  woman  that  they  die;  then 
the  ox  shall  be  surely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten;  but  the 
owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit.  But  if  the  ox  were  wont  to  push  in 
time  past,  and  it  hath  been  testified  to  his  owner,  and  he  hath  not 
kept  him  in,  but  that  he  bath  killed  a  man  or  a  woman,  the  ox  e^iall 
be  stoned,  and  bis  owner  shall  also  be  put  to  death," 

I  told  him  that  the  only  way  that  I  believed  in  dehorning  was  to 
cut  the  animals  horns  off  right  back  of  the  ears. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  with  Mrs.  Busick  that  dehorning  should  be 
done  while  the  animals  are  calves.  Men  in  onr  neighborhood  who  op- 
posed it  bitterly  at  first  have  had  their  herds  ddiomed  and  wouldn't 
bave  the  horns  back  for  a  good  deal  of  money.  I  feel  safer  in  my  bam 
with  my  rattle  dehorned,  but  I  don't  like  to  dehorn  cattle.  But  for 
!Hfatteson  to  say  that  if  the  Almighty  wanted  us  to  have  them  that 
way  he  would  have  grown  them  so  is  nonsense.  He  might  as  well 
say  he  woHld  give  us  a  great  majority  of  onr  animals  already  cas- 
trated. 

The  secretary  explained  the  duties  of  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
and  the  competition  for  the  premiums  offered. 

Discussion  on  Ensilage. 
Mr.  Phelps.     I  presume  there  is  more  spoiled  ensilage  in  this  vicin- 
ity than  ever  before.    The  past  year  has  been  an  exceedingly  dry  one. 
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I  don't  know  of  any  way  to  get  at  the  right  way  o(  it  only  by  ex- 
perience. I  hare  covered  my  silo  with  different  Idads  of  covers,  and 
this  last  year  I  didn't  cover  it  at  all.  1  am  not  satisfied  with  that 
Next  year  I  shall  try  another  thing;  and  I  believe  after  awhile  1  will 
get  at  the  right  side  of  it  I  shall  build  around  it,  and  as  deep  as 
possible,  1  don't  care  if  it  is  40  feet  I  think  I  shall  get  through  with 
a  great  deal  less  cost  and  with  a  better  curing  engage.  We  must 
have  judgment  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  com.  It  is  only  in  its 
infancy  yet  to  what  it  will  be  by  and  by,  I  would  not  know  how  to 
dairy  without  a  silo. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  haven't  put  on  any  cover  for  the  last  two  years. 
Our  ensilage  was  frosted,  and  that  affected  it  a  little.  Down  two  or 
three  feet  at  the  edge  there  is  a  loss.  There  was  a  spot  of  a  foot  or 
two  that  was  slightly  burned.  I  don't  doubt  that  was  the  reason. 
When  filling  it  we  weighted  it  down  so  it  was  packed  down  solidly 
and  firmly.  We  have  been  bothered  by  rats  getting  in  at  the  bottom. 
So  this  year  we  put  in  a  cement  bottom  and  plastered  it  up  the  sides 
three  feet;  and  I  have  wondered  since  why  it  would  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  plaster  the  inside  of  the  silo.  We  are  not  down  to  that  part 
yet  I  tJiink  it  would  be  just  about  as  cheap  as  anything.  We  have 
the  best  ensilage  we  ever  had;  and  I  think  one  reason  is  that  it  is 
tight  at  the  bottom.  The  quality  of  the  ensilage,  with  the  exception 
of  that  burned  spot,  is  tiie  best  we  ever  had.  I  don't  know  how  we 
would  get  along  without  it, 

Mr.  Phelps.  A  man  told  me  that  a  rat  wouldn't  eat  ensilage,  but  I 
don't  believe  it,  for  when  I  was  in  Chicago  the  rats  ate  a  box  of  Lira- 
bni^er  cheese. 


EVENING  SESSION. 
Question  for  discussion — "What  is  a  woman's  place  in  the  dairy?" 

President  called  on  Matteson  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  have  been  in  a  great  many  tight  places  in  my  life, 
but  I  think  the  president  has  now  put  me  in  a  hole  and  sat  down  on 
it.  The  qneation  was,  "What  is  woman's  place  in  the  dairy?"  If  I 
were  to  go  over  into  Ohio  and  live  I  would  probably  say  it  was  her 
business  to  do  the  milking  and  take  care  of  the  cows,  liiey  aU  do  it 
over  there.  There  has  been  some  missionary  work  done  in  the  West- 
em  Reserve.  A  dairy  cannot  be  successfully  run  without  a  woman  in 
it  I  never  saw  a  man  yet  that  could  take  dairy  utensils  and  clean 
them  up  as  a  woman  can.  I  tried  to  wash  the  dishes  once  and  I  told 
my  wife  she  needn't  worry,  I  could  do  it  all  right,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing she  wrote  my  name  on  a  plate  and  handed  it  over  to  me.  A 
woman  should  be  an  equal  partner  in  every  branch  of  business  on 
the  farm.  In  the  dairy,  if  there  is  a  silent  partner  in  the  matter  it 
should  be  the  man.  I  believe  the  most  B\iccessful  butter  factories  in 
our  State  are  the  ones  where  the  butter  is  handled  and  the  whole 
work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  lady.    The  best  butter  concern  in 
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the  United  States  is  managed  by  a  lady.  I  would  want  to  go  some- 
where dreadful  quick  if  it  wasn't  for  the  ladiea. "  They  are  the  bal- 
ance power  of  the  whole  country;  and  especially  so  in  the  private 
dairy  busioes  of  the  United  Htatee,  If  there  is  a  man  here  who  hasn't 
got  a  lady  at  the  head  of  his  tmtter  business  I  should  advise  him  to 
get  out  a  circular  and  advertise  for  one;  and  1  will  travel  up  and 
down  the  land  and  distribute  them.  A  man  is  never  half  a  man  with- 
out a  woman.  I  shouldn't  consider  the  dairy  worth  anything  without 
a  woman  at  the  head  of  it  When  I  talk  about  butter-making  on  the  ■ 
farm,  again,  I  shall  tell  you  how  a  man  can  spoil  a  woman's  reputa- 
tion for  good  butter-making.  I  am  sometimes  asked,  "Who  makes 
your  butter?"  I  always  say,  "Mrs.  Matteaon.  I  furnish  the  material, 
and  -what  little  advice  she  is  willing  to  take,  and  she  does  the  fine 
work."  A  man  that  cannot  be  ruled  by  a  woman  when  making  fine 
butter  ought  to  be  an  agent  or  something. 

Mrs.  Helen  8.  Johnson.  What  is  the  man's  place  in  the  dairy;  and 
does  he  keep  it?  If  it  is  the  woman's  right  to  clean  up  the  utensils, 
and  the  man's  right  to  furnish  the  utensils,  who  takes  the  profits? 

Mr.  Matteson.  A  woman  is  wronged  when  she  is  not  allowed  to 
boss  the  ranch.  The  way  we  do  is  this — when  my  wife  wants  any- 
thing I  buy  it  for  her  or  give  her  the  money  and  let  her  buy  it;  and 
when  I  want  anything  I  have  to  go  and  get  trusted  for  it.  She  wont 
wear  anything  that  isn't  paid  for,  and  I  have  to  because  we  only 
make  enough  to  clothe  one  of  us;  but  I  tell  you  my  wife  is  an  equal 
partner  in  the  concern.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  worries  me.  She 
is  putting  woman's  rights  onto  me.  She  told  me  the  other  day  to  get 
her  a  new  bonnet;  and  she  said,  "Now  don't  put  it  on  the  seat  and  sit 
down  on  it,  or  under  the  seat  and  push  things  against  it,"  Now  I 
think  it  is  my  right  to  buy  me  a  new  hat,  but  it  isn't  right  for  her  to 
send  me  for  a  new  bonnet  I  got  it,  and  had  to  hold  it  straight  out 
at  arm's  length  all  the  way  home.  A  woman  in  the  dairy  business iaa 
little  different  from  one  in  the  milliner  biisinese.  In  regard  to  washing 
thedairy  utensils,  if  a  man  is  the  most  cleanly  in  the  matter  he  bed  bet- 
ter do  it;  but  at  our  house  we  are  not  built  that  way,  I  am  some- 
times requested  to  do  a  little  more  at  my  own  toilet  than  I  want  to. 
A  dairy  without  a  woman  in  it  is  a  one-horse  concern. 

Mr.  Phelps.  Does  your  wife  go  out  and  da  the  milking  while  you 
sit  beside  her  and  smoke  a  pipe? 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  never  smoke  on  the  farm,  and  I  don't  allow  a  man 
to.  My  wife  has  been  Mrs,  Matteson  for  25  years.  When  she  came 
to  the  farm  she  said,  "You  know  I  have  always  lived  in  the  village, 
and  do  not  know  how  to  milk,  and  now  I  want  to  learn."  I  said  "If 
you  do  I  will  get  a  divorce  from  you."  It  is  not  a  woman's  place  in 
the  stable.  And  that  is  one  thing  I  have  against  (he  State  of  Ohio,  the 
Western  Reserve  not  excepted.  The  men  take  the  butter  and  sell  it 
and  put  the  money  in  their  pockets.  I  hax'e  found  in  this  State  a 
man's  daughters  out  at  the  bam  milking,  and  the  old  man  at  the 
house  talking  politics  with  a  man  that  wanted  to  be  supervisor.  I 
pitied  those  girls.  I  don't  believe  it  is  neci'ssary;  and  you  had  better 
reform  if  you  are  allowing  your  wives  to  do  the  milking.  Why,  it  is 
such  a  pleasure  for  me  to  go  into  the  ho^ise  and  ar-e  my  wife  at  her 
work,  and  if  she  worked  out  with  me  or  stayed  in  the  house  all  day 
I  wouldn't  think  half  so  much  of  her. 
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FOUNDATIONS  FOE  GOOD  DAIRYING. 

JOBM  GOULD. 

Seveutwn  years  ago  thia  winter  I  came  to  Mead^ille  to  attend  a 
dairymen's  convention;  and  the  same  subject  conceraa  us  now  that 
we  were  disciisBing  then — Does  dairying  pay?  We  have  still  kept  our 
dairies;  we  bave  still  milked  our  cows.  There  has  been  a  sale  f(jr  our 
butter  and  chet'se;  and  1  believe  that  this  winter  the  tlalrymau  is  the 
only  man  that  has  any  cash  in  his  pocket  There  are  more  dairymen 
than  there  were  seventeen  years  ago,  but  dairying  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population.  Seventeen  years  ago  we  were  ship- 
ping 100,000,000  pounds  of  butter  abroad  each  year;  and  last  year  we 
did  not  ^ip  one  pound  abroad  for  table  use,  and  only  $7,000,000  worth 
of  cheese. 

Now,  8(»metimes  before  we  go  into  an  industi?  it  is  well  for  us  to 
take  a  little  invoice  and  see  whether  it  ia  worth  our  attention  to  en- 
gage in  it. 

Last  year  we  milked  14,500,000  cows  for  dairy  purposes;  and  our 
statisticians  tell  us  that  we  produced  not  far  from  1700,000,000,  and 
have  sold  it  and  put  the  money  into  our  pockets.  The  fact  is,  that 
while  the  other  fellow  has  gone  to  the  wall,  and  assignments  are  as 
thick  as  the  leaves  in  the  forest,  no  dairj'man  has  failed,  and  no 
dairjTnan  has  had  to  turn  his  help  into  the  street  to  become  some- 
one's charity.  These  questions  we  must  consider  for  a  moment,  and 
see  if  there  is  not  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  dairy. 
While  other  businesses  have  had  their  depression  and  have  gone 
down  to  the  bottom  and  struck  sand,  the  d^iry  business  has  rode  on 
the  top  waves'.  You  will  always  observe  that  when  prosperity  at- 
tends other  industries  the  dair>-man  prospers  in  proportion  to  it,  and 
as  a  rule,  a  little  above;  and  when  the  other  fellow's  bark  goes  down 
in  the  wave,  the  daiiyman's  bark  does  not  dip  water,  and  he  very 
rarely  strikes  the  shoals;  and  whilst  there  may  be  a  temporary  de- 
pression his  bark  is  the  one  that  rides  into  the  harbor  first  of  aU.  The 
dairymen  scarcely  knew  there  n-as  a  panic  in  1893.  It  is  the  only 
industry  that  has  tided  its  owners  through  thia  winter. 

A  man  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "Hogs."  I  said,  "Yes,  and  the 
hogs  have  been  supiwrted  by  the  dairy;  and  some  hogs  that  are  being 
supported  by  the  dairy  don't  have  four  feet.  You  want  to  take  an 
inventory  and  know  something  about  this.  The  man  who  is  feeding 
his  rations  to  his  ffood  cows  is  the  only  man  who  is  turning  the  ra- 
tions of  his  farm  into  dollars  and  cents,  and  getting  pay  for  his  ra- 
tions. You  say,  "We  feed  it  to  the  sheep."  I  was  through  Southern 
Ohio  and  saw  sheep  by  the  hundreds  being  bought  and  sold  for  80 
cents  a  head  in  the  market  Some  one  says,  "There  is  monev  in 
horses  yet."  Yea,  there  is.  We  have  raised  a  class  of  horses  "that 
show  a  little  speed,  for  our  boys  Sunday  night.  I  want  to  say  here 
to-night,  in  all  sincerity  that  if  we  could  sell  off  half  our  horses  in 
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our  poseesBion,  and  eave  the  feed  the  horses  will  eat  between  thia  and 
spring,  we  should  be  just  as  much  better  off  than  we  are  to-day  as 
the  money  they  represent  and  the  feed  they  eat.  It  seems  as  though 
we  are  doing  a  little  bit  of  woodchuck  farming.  We  gatlier  in  during 
the  summer,  and  feed  the  stock  in  the  winter  that  return  us  Dothiog 
for  the  food  they  consume.  We  feed  steers  that  weigh  from  150  to 
200  pounds  less  in  the  spring  than  they  did  in  the  fall.  We  feed  cows 
that  do  not  return  a  profit  for  the  food  consumed;  but  we  think  that 
next  spring  when  grass  gets  cheap  we  will  make  money  in  the  dairy. 
We  feed  pigs  that  will  go  through  the  same  hole  next  April  that  they 
went  through  last  JTovember.  We  have  only  added  to  onr  misery  by 
keeping  them  through  the  winter.  When  it  comes  to  a  good  cow,  we 
are  getting  pay  for  every  ration  that  she  consumes  for  every  day  in 
the  winter. 

Sometimes  we  hear  that  there  is  danger  of  overdoing  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. We  have  been  trying  for  a  hundred  years  to  overdo  the  bnsi- 
neaa.  My  grandfather  told  me  that  when  he  got  six  good  cows,  and 
took  the  butter  to  market,  the  neighbors  told  him  he  was  going  to 
break  up  the  market.  I  think  if  we  take  an  inventory  of  these  things 
we  shall  find  that  our  population  has  Increased  very  rapidly,  so  that 
(he  butter  and  cheese  that  used  to  go  to  Europe  doesn't  go  there  now. 
We  sent  240,000,000  pounds  in  1870,  and  last  year  only  67,000,000 
pounds.  As  we  make  butter  and  cheese  better,  we  eat  more  of  them 
In  this  conutry.  In  the  year  1870  we  only  consumed  16  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  capita  in  the  United  States.  I^t  year  the  consnmption  of 
butter  in  this  country  was  twenty-seven  and  a-half  pounds,  not  count- 
ing the  oleomargarine  consumed.  The  better  we  make  our  materia) 
the  greater  the  consumption  of  it.  There  is  no  economy  in  spreading 
good  butter  thin  on  bread;  but  when  it  comes  to  poor  butter,  a  little 
bit  of  poor  butter  will  go  around  a  very  big  table.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  very  muoh  poor  butter  made  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  South- 
em  Ohio  I  saw  carloads  of  it  that  wouldn't  need  any  team  to  take  it 
to  market.  All  you  bad  to  do  was  to  head  it  that  way  and  it  would 
go  itself.  And  they  couldn't  imagine  why  I  didn't  eat  any  butter.  I 
t(»ld  them  I  could  tell  by  the  smell  whether  it  was  good  butter  or 
poor  butter 

Suppose  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  audience  to-night  would 
resolve  that  to-morrow  morning  they  would  begin  to  milk  a  dairy  of 
20  cows.  We  can  resolve  to  become  dairymen,  but  that  resolution 
would  not  add  one  cow  to  the  number  in  Pennsylvania.  Resolutions 
don't  put  cows  onto  our  farms.  We  have  augmented  our  dairies  in 
the  past  few  years  about  20  per  cent.  Each  year  we  have  done  tre- 
mendously well  in  adding  to  Ihe  number  of  cows  we  have.  While  we 
add  twenty  per  cent  to  our  dairies  we  find  that  ten  per  cent,  of  our 
old  stock  has  disappeared,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  use  worrying 
for  fear  the  cheese  and  butter  business  will  be  overdone.  The  ci^  of 
London  nnd  the  city  of  Liverpool  each  year  biiys  $300,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  Why  don't  we  sell  one-half 
of  that  butter?  My  neighbor  came  to  nee  me  the  other  day  and  I 
ajOied  him  what  was  the  matter  with  his  face,  It  looked  so  long.  He 
said  he  had  just  lost  $2,800.  I  asked  him  how  he  did  that,  and  he 
said  that  a  man  had  just  wanted  700  barrels  of  apnles  at  $4.00  a  bar- 
rel, and  be  hadn't  an  apple  to  sell.  They  are  asking  for  700,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  over  there,  and  we  haven't  a  pound  to  send  over.     , 
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The  foundation  of  good  dairying  is  the  man  hioiBelf,  and  hi«  wife. 
A.  man  and  his  wife  are  one.  And  I  want  to  aaj  one  tbing  on 
Brother  Matteson's  accoant,  and  Mrs.  Busicli's.  My  wife  and  I  pnt 
our  money  in  the  bank,  and  when  we  want  to  draw  out  some  we  take 
the  bank  tniok  and  get  it 

Mr.  Crooker.    Why  do  you  take  the  bank  book? 

Mr.  Oonid.  It  wouldn't  do  to  take  it  in  Meadville,  You  can  draw 
just  as  much  on  your  face  as  you  can  with  a  bank  book. 

The  judgment  with  which  a  man  administers  his  affairs  is  a  guar- 
antee of  the  Indication  of  that  man's  success.  It  is  a  man's  judgment 
expressed  in  deeds  that  tells  what  lie  is.  No  laws  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  can  enact  will  make  my  cows  give  5  per  cent  more  of 
butter  fat  I  must  make  my  butter  so  nice  that  people  will  be  tempted 
to  giTe  me  40  cents  per  pound.  I  must  know  how  best  to  feed  these 
cows  to  get  the  best  resulta  And  out  of  this  judgment  that  I  hare 
comes  the  foundation  of  all  good  dairying. 

We  depreciate  book  farming  very  largely.  And  what  is  book  farm- 
ing? Simply  some  one  who  has  read  a  good  deal  and  collected  the 
opinions  and  evidence  of  a  good  many  different  men  and  has  con- 
densed it  into  a  little  book.  We  read  the  experience  of  others,  and 
out  of  this  we  get  something  that  will  fit  our  case.  We  add  our  own 
experience  to  that  of  others  that  is  helpful  to  us  and  get  success.  We 
demand  book  learning  of  every  other  profession  in  the  world.  We 
don't  go  and  get  a  back-wood's  preacher  when  we  want  a  minister. 
We  must  have  a  college  man;  a  graduate  of  a  theolf^eal  seminary. 
We  find  a  man  that  is  competent  and  we  hire  him  and  pay  him  tl,000 
a  year;  then  we  give  him  a  donation.  WTien  some  of  your  children 
get  sick,  and  you  say,  "I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  case  of  fever,"  do  you 
send  for  a  horse  doctor?  No,  you  want  a  man  of  iRTgc  experience, 
and  one  that  has  gained  all  he  can  from  the  experience  of  others. 
But  whenever  yon  say  to  a  farmer,  "Be  a  book  student,"  then  they  say, 
"Oh,  he  is  a  dude,  and  haa  his  head  towards  the  Legislature."  We 
undertake  to  drag  him  down  into  the  same  rut  we  are  in,  and  brand 
him  as  a  "book  farmer."  I  say  to  you  to-day,  if  you  are  a  dairyman 
read  dairy  literature,  and  get  out  in  the  clear  light  of  dairy  knowl- 
edge. While  this  dairy  convention  is  a  very  valuable  thing,  it  only 
meets  once  a  year  and  covers  a  very  small  part  of  the  area  you  want 
to  cover.  I  think  every  dairyman  should  be  a  reader  of  dairy  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  know  about  your  neighbor's  busi- 
ness, providing  it  will  benefit  you.  If  there  are  forty  dairymen  in  one 
neighborhood  they  can  be  benefited  by  coming  t<^ether  and  talking 
over  these  matters.  Let  us  not  only  get  together  but  let  ua  meet  as 
a  nice  little  club,  and  see  if  we  cannot  push  on  and  do  better  than  we 
have  been  dointr;  and  each  man  stnnd  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a  bet- 
ter purpose  in  dairy  work.  The  definition  in  of  good  dairy  is,  a  good 
dairy  cow.  What  kind  of  cows  have  we?  Are  they  dairy  cows?  Are 
they  fed  for  the  business  we  want  them  for,  or  are  they  simply  general 
purpose  cows?  Have  we  given  that  cow  dairy  foods,  or  have  we,  in 
one  sense,  been  trying  to  make  a  steer  of  her?  With  a  good  many 
dairymen  it  is  pretty  hard  for  them  to  tell  from  the  profits  made  what 
sex  of  a  dairy  they  are  milking.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  whether  it 
is  profit  or  loss.  A  very  few  years  aeo  we  thought  if  a  man  fed  his 
oow  just  as  his  neighbor  did  he  would  have  just  aa  good  a  dairy  as  his 
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neighbor  had.  We  find  now  that  there  must  be  a  bom  dniiy  tem- 
perament beOiind  the  good  cow  In  order  to  get  the  result  we  want. 
The  world  has  become  specialiBts.  A  man  can  run  two  or  three  spe- 
cialties on  the  farm,  but  with  each  there  must  be  a  definite  aim  to 
get  the  desired  result.  Some  men  want  a  cow  that  is  good  for  every- 
thing. Suppose  we  say  to  an  agent,  "I  want  a  machine  that  I  can 
pnt  in  my  oats  wiUi,  and  cut  my  wheat,  and  dig  my  potatoes  and 
something  that  will  pull  stumps,  too."  If  we  have  general  purpose 
cows  somebody  certainly  ought  to  invent  a  machine  that  we  can  do  all 
our  work  with.  What  we  want  is  to  feed  our  cows  for  a  purpose. 
No  cow  can  be  a  long,  continuous  mUker  that  has  beef  mixed  up  with 
her  so  that  she  fats  easily.  We  must  breed  for  the  thing  we  want. 
Somebody  says,  "You  want  us  to  buy  a  lot  of  John  McCllntock's  little 
Jerseys."  No,  I  didn't  come  here  to  tell  you  that;  but  the  best  per- 
forming cow  has  the  specific  dairy  points.  We  must  remember  tiiat 
the  dairy  temperament  is  bred  into  them  and  not  fed  into  them.  We 
must  understand  that  the  cow  that  gives  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day 
has  it  bom  in  her.  We  must  leam  ti^ese  things  and  stay  by  the  dairy 
and  the  dairy  farm,  and  let  the  fellow  out  west  raise  the  beef.  When 
we  get  the  two  mixed  then  we  say  that  the  dairy  doesn't  pay.  No 
trotting  horse  ever  improved  by  adding  Clydesdale  blood  to  it?  Never 
in  the  world.  So  no  dairy  cow  was  ever  improved  by  bringing  in  things 
that  are  against  the  production  of  milk .  We  pick  up  the  dairy  papers 
and  we  read  about  albuminous  matter  and  nitrogenous  matter,  and  so 
they  go  on  through,  and  we  are  just  as  wise  when  we  get  through 
reading  as  we  were  when  we  h^an.  We  want  a  balanced  ration. 
We  find  in  corn  stalks  the  starch  necessary,  and  in  oats  the  albumin- 
ous matter.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  when  Nature  planned  out 
America  she  gave  us  the  com  crop.  The  stalk  is  worth  more  than 
the  ear.  The  stalk  contains  just  the  same  material,  and  it  is  easier 
digested.  Oats  are  too  costly  to  feed  a  dairy  cow.  Oats  and  peas 
make  the  albuminous  matter  and  nitrogen;  and  now  that  we  have 
leamed  how  to  raise  peas  and  the  oats,  we  get  this  balanced  ration, 
80  aboat  the  best  dairyman  to-day  is  the  man  who  comes  nearest  feed- 
ing his  cows  on  oats,  peas  and  com,  and  puts  the  fertility  back  to  raise 
succeeding  crops  with .    A  crop  is  worth  just  what  it  costs  to  raise  it . 

Last  winter  I  stood  in  the  mills  in  Waseca,  in  Minnesota.  I  saw 
mill  feed  in  carloads.  Between  there  and  West  Aurora  I  pay  some- 
body 112.00.  There  are  about  500  pounds  of  cob  dust  in  each  ton  of 
the  bran.  Those  cobs  are  shovelled  into  the  mill  and  ground  fine, 
and  then  sifted,  for  fear  the  dust  of  a  cob  would  be  found  in  the  meal. 
Next  year  we  will  have  the  thing  so  that  with  our  oats  and  peas  we 
will  be  independent  of  the  fellows  out  west.  What  can  be  done  there 
can  be  done  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Now,  as  to  the  character  of  the  cow.  I  want  to  say  that  a  cow 
is  a  dairy  cow  simply  because  she  is  a  mother  and  furnishes  a  certain 
nmount  of  milk  to  her  little  offspring.  Sometimes  we  send  the  calf 
to  the  place  where  they  make  pressed  chicken  and  sell  it  for  fifty  cents 
a  pound,  and  we  take  the  cairs  place  at  the  side  of  the  mother,  and  call 
that  dairying.  We  simply  take  the  nutriment  intended  for  the  calf 
and  make  it  into  human  food.  The  man  that  can  best  understand 
the  cow  from  the  motherhood  side  is  the  man  who  shall  best  succeed 
as  a  dairyman.     A  man's  wife  is  always  the  best  dairyman  of  the 
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two,  Bimply  because  it  is  one  mother  understaDding  and  knowing  the 
wants  and  needs  of  tinother  mother,  which  she  can  do  much  tetter 
than  any  mun  can.  We  dairymen  will  be  a  great  deal  better  off 
when  we  get  a  little  more  feuiiuinity  injected  into  us  thau  bo  much 
maaculinity.  I  want  my  cow  kept  warm,  I  want  lier  free  from  chill 
ing  drafts  and  drenching  ruins  and  drifting  suows.  I  want  her  com- 
fortable in  every  way.  We  want  more  improvements  in  our  bams. 
In  too  many  of  our  bams  the  cow  is  made  to  fit  the  stable  ratlier  than 
the  stable  to  fit  the  cow.  A  cow  must  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable 
twenty  four  hours  in  the  day  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  When 
we  get  our  barns  so  they  are  comfortable  then  we  shail  reap  our  re- 
ward. To-day  I  was  pleased  to  hear  Mrs.  Ilusick  come  down  on  the 
stanchions.  I  don't  believe  in  stanchions.  The  Goulds  hare  been 
down  on  stanchions  ever  since  the  days  of  Quaker  witchcraft.  I 
wish  sometimes  that  I  could  ask  a  cow  what  her  opinion  of  the  dairy 
man  is  when  he  advocates  stanchions.  We  would  have  a  radical 
change  right  away  in  some  of  our  practices  if  the  cow  could  tell  us 
what  she  thinks. 

Our  dairying  is  rapidly  drifting  towards  winter  dairying.  We  shall 
have  the  best  results  when  we  introduce  the  element  of  succulence 
into  our  foods.  Take  the  lawn  mower  some  day  next  June  when  the 
clippings  are  nice  in  tlie  front  yard  and  mow  100  pounds  of  those  clip 
pings.  Your  cow  will  in  twenty-four  hours  get  on  the  outside  of  it. 
She  will  give  from  that  two  pails  of  milk,  and  there  will  be  eleven 
]M>und8  of  spring  water  in  it,  and  in  a  week  your  <'ow  will  be  practi- 
cally drj'.  I  am  not  arguing  now  for  ensilage.  I  think  that  in 
localities  where  our  dair>-  is  large  enough  to  pay  we  should  have  co 
operative  dairying.  I  believe  much  of  the  work  of  winter  dairying 
can  be  better  done,  as  a  rule,  nt  the  cooperative  factory",  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  building  |5,000  creameries  that  are  not  worth  over  fSOfl.  I 
don't  mean  to  take  a  speculation  in  it  at  all.  I  want  to  take  out  of  fifty 
homes  in  this  neighborhood  the  work  of  making  butter,  which  at  least 
reaches  the  market  fifty  different  kinds  of  butter.  We  can  start 
cheaper  co-operatively  than  eacli  man  can  do  in  his  own  home.  Twenty 
five  dollars  each  from  fifty  men  will  take  this  hard  work  out  of  the 
home.  I  said  this  the  other  day  at  an  institute,  and  a  little  Dutch 
man  got  up  and  asked  me  what  the  old  woman  would  do  if  she  didn't 
have  to  chum  and  fake  care  of  the  butter.  I  said  to  him,  "I  don'l 
know  how  it  is  with  yon,  but  I  think  at  the  average  farm  house  that 
women  could  be  relieved  of  that  four  hours'  work  and  still  find  some 
thing  to  do  that  might  be  more  congenial;  she  could  put  some  of  those 
hours  into  something  that  would  make  the  home  happier." 

This  question  of  the  foundation  of  good  dairving  is  a  v^ry  practical 
one.  We  get  interested  in  it,  and  we  get  enthusiastic  over  it,  and 
that  makes  our  work  lighter.  At  one  of  our  institutes  the  question 
came  up,  "What  is  dmdger^'  in  farming?"  One  man  got  up  and  said. 
"I  can  tell  you  what  dnidgery  in  farming  is.  It  is  doing  a  thing  you 
don't  know  anything  about,  and  then  tnisting  to  luck  for  success." 

WTien  we  begin  to  know  something  of  the  cow's  character  and  her 
wants,  then  we  are  ready  to  begin  to  build  up  our  great  industry. 
Then  we,  too,  shall  become  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  the  great  dairy  in- 
duBtry  of  the  United  States  shall  get  brighter  and  better,  and  it  will 
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pay  the  men  better  who  engage  in  it,  and  we  shall  say  at  last,  "I  am 
glad  I  became  a  dairyman." 
Masic. — Beethoven  qnartette. 

DiscuBsion. 

Mr.  Burwell.  What  do  you  think  about  exercising  a  cow  in  the 
winter  time? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  don't  do  it.  A  man  that  doesn't  turn  his  cows 
out  in  the  winter  time  must  have  a  barn  in  which  the  Burronndinga 
are  pretty  nearly  as  pleasant  as  Bummer  time.  His  bam  must  be 
thoFoughly  ventilatt'd  and  he  must  give  his  cows  as  nearly  as  possible 
summer  food.  ^Tien  you  do  these  things  I  don't  know  anj-thing  the 
cows  need  exercise  for.  Unless  you  can  give  your  cows  good  air, 
and  plenty  of  it,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  them  some  fresh 
air  in  some  way.  I  am  opposed  to  stables  that  a  cow  has  to  be 
turned  out  of  to  be  comfortable.  We  aim  at  turning  all  our  food  into 
milk.  I  came  home  two  week8.ago,  and  if  you  remember,  three  weeks 
ago  we  bad  almost  summer  weather  in  the  middle  of  the  week  for  sev- 
eral days.  My  hired  man  said,  "I  have  it  learned."  He  said,  "I  have 
learned  to  keep  the  cows  out  of  the  barn."  But  it  took  me  two  days 
to  get  them  back  to  their  regular  mess  of  milk  a  day.  Make  them 
comfortable  if  you  want  the  best  results. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Ck>nld  explain  how  to  admit 
fresh  air  without  admitting  too  much. 

Mr.  Gould.  Our  stable  is  the  whole  of  the  bam,  I  have  no  use 
for  a  basement  bam  for  a  cow  in  the  winter.  1  want  my  bam  built 
with  more  windows  than  this  hall  has.  Instead  of  having  the  venti- 
lators at  the  top,  have  them  within  six  inches  of  the  floor  and  draw 
off  the  foul  air,  and  then  you  have  a  warm  stable  with  pure  air  in  it. 
Use  lots  of  absorbents.  One  of  the  chief  troubles  is  that  we  do  not 
use  iibsorbents  and  deodorizers.  Use  horse  manure  as  an  absorbent 
and  road  dust  as  a  deordorizer.  Then  you  will  not  be  greeted  with  any 
of  the  foul  odors  that  now  greet  your  nostrils  when  going  into  the  cow 
stable.  Sawdust  is  not  as  good  as  horse  manure  as  a  deordorizer.  I 
don't  want  any  sawdust  in  the  manure. 

Mr.  Matteson.  Why  don't  yon  put  plaster  in  the  place  of  road 
dflst? 

Mr.  Gould.     I  do,  but  1  don't  see  that  it  is  any  better. 

Mr.  JIatteson.  I  had  a  fellow  come  up  and  make  a  ration  for  me 
one  time.  He  showed  me  by  a  chemical  analysis  just  what  we  had 
better  do,  and  I  put  it  right  into  the  laboratory  (the  old  cow's  stomach) 
and  the  two  didn't  agree,  and  I  will  take  the  old  cow's  evidence  every 
time.  I  won't  scrape  around  in  the  road  for  dust  either.  I  would 
rather  go  down  to  the  station  and  haul  up  a  load  or  two  of  piaster. 
I  don't  like  sawdust,  either.  I  don't  like  to  plow  sawdust  land.  It 
may  not  have  any  effect  on  your  soils  here,  but  it  does  damage  our 
soils  there.  We  used  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  load  for  sawdust,  and  within 
the  last  two  years  fellows  had  to  hire  men  to  haul  it  away.  I  agree 
witi  Mr.  Gould  all  along  the  line,  except  in  one  thing.  J<^n  said 
that  the  good  wife  got  so  tired  turning  the  crank  to  the  chum, 

Mr.  Gould.  If  you  turn  the  crank  then  your  wife  has  two  cranks 
instead  of  one  to  manage. 
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Mr.  Matteraon.  While  Mr.  Gould  and  I  are  striving  to  attain 
the  Bame  thing,  we  don't  agree  along  all  the  lines,  and  we  have  agreed 
to  not  disagree;  but  while  John  baa  said  here  to-night  that  it  must 
be  winter  dairying,  I  say  we  must  make  it  whenever  the  people  want 
the  butter.  1  went  into  Cornell.  There  were  thirty-nine  young  men 
and  women  there  taking  a  course  of  twelve  weeks  to  learn  to  make 
butter  and  cheese.  A  young  man  up  in  one  of  our  New  York  coun- 
ties took  a  course  at  Cornell',  and  came  home  and  took  charge  of  the 
daii^ing.  They  cannot  make  butter  enough  for  the  trade.  That 
boy  knows  something,  and  is  making  the  kind  of  butter  that  the  peo- 
ple want.  He  has  brain  cultivation.  In  Ostego  county,  N.  Y.,they 
wanted  to  know  how  to  begin  to  build  up  their  industry,  lliey  were 
all  acquaintances  of  mine,  in  fact  the  most  of  them  had  gone  to  school 
to  me.  I  said,  "Start  what  you  call  farmerB'  clubs  here.  Get  up 
discussions,  and  after  a  little  while  get  your  butter  all  together  and 
have  a  trial  of  it."  They  said,  "Will  you  come  over  as  one  of  the 
judges?"  I  said,  "C'ertaiuly."  The  trial  came  in  June,  and  I  went 
over.  Tkey  had  thirteen  samples  oT  butter  there.  Only  two  were 
off  a  little.  We  told  them  where  they  failed.  They  have  been  wori;- 
ing  right  along  together  in  that  club,  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
change.  They  have  the  same  cows,  they  have  the  same  wives,  and 
they  are  the  same  men,  and  they  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  good 
prices  tt^ether.  I  went  into  a  screw  factory  in  Providence  some 
years  ago.  I  saw  the  process  of  screw  making  from  beginning  to 
Mid,  and  when  it  was  finished  it  was  just  as  rusty  as  ever.  "Now," 
I  said,  "the  hardest  part  of  this  work  is  coming."  I  supposed  they 
worked  it  on  an  emery  wheel.  He  said  that  was  the  easiest  part  of 
the  whole  thing.  They  bad  immense  cylinders,  and  they  poured  those 
screws  right  in  there  and  every  one  rubber  every  other  one  bright. 
That  is  what  ails  the  farmers  to-day.  They  have  the  stuff  in  them, 
but  they  need  to  get  out  among  their  neighbors  more,  and  have  far- 
mers' clubs,  and  every  kind  of  clubs,  except  the  ones  where  your  head 
is  so  big  when  you  get  up  in  the  morning.  Haie  a  club  where  you 
can  take  jonr  wife  along.  And  dou't  believe  that  it  won't  pay  to 
give  your  boy  a  college  education .  The  more  he  knows  the  better  off 
he  will  be  as  a  fanner.  Why,  almost  anybody  can  preach.  About 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  gu  around  and  talk  to  the  dear  brethren;  and 
all  a  physician  has  to  do  is  to  look  in  your  mouth,  and  the  coroner  will 
set  on  you  in  a  few  days,  and  the  doctor's  wife  will  have  a  sealskin 
sack  every  other  year.  The  quack  will  agree  with  you  and  will  let  you 
be  sick  in  just  whatever  line  you  s.ny.  Almost  any  man  can  be  a 
lawyer.  I  can't;  I  can't  lie.  I  am  not  built  that  way.  But  when 
it  comes  to  farming  it  takes  some  brains  to  do  it;  and  there  isn't  a 
man  dn  earth  who  ought  to  be  prouder  of  his  work  than  the  farmer. 
Farming  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Just 
now  everybody  is  setting  down  on  us,  but  we  are  just  proving  to 
them  that  we  are  the  foundation.  (Applause.)  'ftTien  the  banks 
failed,  I  said,  "Let  them  bust!  W<'  haven't  any  nioney  but  we  have 
lots  in  the  cellar."  Young  ladies,  many  a  farmer  if  he  will  have  you. 
I  mean  if  you  like  him .  That  is  my  advice  to  you .  Never  disparage 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  power;  and  it  is  a  power  that  can  never  be 
taken  away  from  you  in  the  world.  We  stand  at  the  top  of  the  heap, 
and  we  are  the  most  independent  men  on  the  earth  to-day.     I  hope 
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jou  are  all  farmers  here.  1  am  afraid  somebody  will  go  out  if  you 
are  not.  I  do  enjoy  Beeiog  the  hoys  branch  out  for  themselves.  Don't 
bear  down  too  hard  on  the  boys.  They  have  progressive  ideas.  Let 
them  elaborate  them.  Take  home  every  word  John  Gonld  said.  He 
bit  me.  He  said  my  wife  had  to  ask  me  for  money.  My  wife  reads  a 
good  deal.  She  read  about  a  fellow  over  in  Ohio  that  went  with  bis 
wife  to  town  to  help  her  carry  the  bank  hook,  and  one  day  she  wen) 
alone  with  the  bank  book,  and  that  wife  never  came  back. 

Mr.  Phelps.  The  question  was  in  regard  to  absorbents.  I  kind 
of  imagine  that  the  farmers  here  to-day  want  genuine  information.  I 
will  say  that  in  regard  to  absorbents  I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
better  as  a  deodorizer  than  road  dust.  I  had  used  swamp  muck  for 
an  absorbent.  Of  course  horse  mauui-e  is  all  right  if  you  have  it.  I 
mean  by  swamp  muck,  vegetable  mould.  I  don't  mean  black  earth. 
I  mean  something  that  will  burn  right  up  when  it  is  dry. 

It  is  a  good  fertilizer,  as  it  is,  and  a  great  deal  better  after  it  has 
been  used  as  an  absorbent.  Try  road  dust.  Try  it  every  place — ^hog 
pen,  cow  stable,  in  the  drain  around  your  house — and  let  us  know  the 
result  next  year.  I  should  use  swamp  muck  as  an  absorbent  if  it  is 
managed  right.  You  will  be  astonished  at  what  a  lot  you  can  draw 
at  one  Toad,  it  is  so  light. 

I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the  farmers  of  this  country  will 
dairy  the  year  'round.  I  wish  I  took  the  selfish  view  of  it  that 
Brotiier  Matteson  has,  because  he  is  making  summer  butter,  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  are  making  summer  butter.  We  milk  tlie  cows  in  the 
summer  time  when  we  are  having  lightning  and  thunder  storms,  and 
the  flics  are  worst,  instead  of  making  our  butter  in  the  winter  when 
the  price  is  highest.  We  ought  to  let  them  go  dry  in  the  summer 
when  (he  prices  are  low  and  we  ;ire  busy  with  our  harvest.  It  takes 
a  good  deal  of  thought  and  system  to  get  these  things  in  operation, 
but  when  you  get  there  you  are  right  on  top  of  the  business  and  will 
make  some  money  out  of  it, 

Mr.  Matteson,  Can  you  make  a  pound  of  butter  in  January  as 
cheaply  as  you  can  in  June? 

Mr.  Phelps.     I  think  I  can;  but  not  with  as  fine  a  flavor. 

Mr.  Matteson. _  I  haven't  used  a  pound  of  ice  alxKit  my  dairy  in 
ten  years.  I  have  very  cold  water.  I  know  many  have  not,  hut  I  am 
the  one  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogetlier  lovely.  I  must  be  at 
home  in  the  summer  anyway  to  do  my  harvesting,  and  if  I  don't 
have  to  milk  I  should  work  myself  to  death.  I  must  be  stopped 
at  five  o'clock  with  something.  I  do  it  as  self-preservation.  Ton 
make  butter  ten  months  in  the  year.  You  stop  in  July  or  August.  1 
stop  in  March, 

Mr,  Phelps.  Do  you  know  wliat  it  costs  to  keep  a  cow  in  the  sum- 
mer, or  to  make  butter? 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  don't  believe  any  man  living  can  tell  you  what 
a  pound  of  butter  costs. 

Mr.  Oooker.  Tom  say  it  costs  much  more  to  make  butter  in  Jan- 
nary  and  February  than  in  July  and  August.  It  costs  you  more  to 
keep  a  cow  in  January  if  yoai  are  not  milking  her  than  it  does  in  July  or- 
August.  If  we  do  not  milk  them  through  the  winter  we  do  not  get 
anything  for  their  keeping.  It  takes  more  acres,  on  an  average,  to 
keep  a  cow  in  the  summer  than  it  does  in  the  winter. 
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Mr.  Matteson.  I  never  yet  have  found  a  man  that  was  making 
Uiat  wonderful  amount  of  batter  in  the  winter,  but  wliat  he  piled  the 
grain  in  if  he  bad  silos  of  the  best  quality.  He  must  throw  in  the 
grain.  We  don't  keep  one  cow  to  the  acre.  During  the  winter  the 
tow  is  recuperating  her  strength  and  getting  ready  tor  the  next  sea- 
son. There  is  money  in  it.  Ask  John  Gould  how  much  money  he 
made  when  he  kept  a  cow  diy  six  weeks,  when  he  fed  just  as  much  as 
when  she  was  giving  milk. 

Adjourned . 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


Opened  at  9.45  A.  M. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Crawford.     "What  is  the  Matter  With  Ua?"     (Paper.) 


Through  the  courtesy  of  your  committee  I  have  been  invited  to  ad- 
drem  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  salt. 

I  have  au  idea  that  one  would  have  to  be  a  wizard  in  the  use  of 
words  to  make  anything  out  of  suck  a  subject — common,  every-day 
salt — and  therefore  I  shall  not  make  the  attempt,  but  will  endeavor 
to  overcome  the  proeiness  of  the  subject  by  the  injection  of  some 
facts  that  may  prove  interesting. 

Salt  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  in  many  places.  I  will  men- 
tion a  few.  The  faithful  are  admonished  in  I^ev.  LL,  13,  "And  every 
oblation  of  thy  meat  offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt."  Gen  XIX, 
If),  Lot's  wife.  In  Luke  XIV,  34,  we  are  told  that  "Salt  is  good,"  and 
in  Collossians  IV,  6,  we  read,  "Ijct  your  speech  be  always  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  salt." 

During  my  limited  investigation  of  the  subject  I  find  that  other  old 
writers  than  those  of  the  Bible  looked  upon  salt  as  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  it  seems  strange  tiiat  an  article 
that  cuts  snch  an  important  figure  with  mankind  as  salt  is  so  little 
known.  Much  has  been  learned  about  salt,  but  it  ever  has,  and  un- 
less we  obtain  stronger  evidence  than  we  now  possess,  ever  will  re- 
main a  geological  problem . 

There  are  many  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  original  formation  oi 
rock  salt.  I  suppose  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  occurred  in 
the  primary  foundation  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  that  it  is  held  in 
small  quantities  in  all  waters  nmning  through  these  formations,  and 
is  in  this  lunnner  collected  in  the. oceans  and  seas.     The  ocpjin  water 
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contains  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  salt  at  tiie  poles,  while  at  the 
equator  it  coDtaios  four  per  cent.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  evaporation  at  the  tropics,  and  is  an  exemplification  of  the 
statement  that  salt  is  not  volatile  except  at  great  hesit.  TTiis  is  far- 
ther illustrated  in  that,  during  the  geological  evolution  of  the  eartli 
upheavals  have  cut  off  portions  of  the  ocean  from  the  remainder — the 
Dead  Sea,  for  example — this  water  yields  26  per  cent,  of  salt;  its 
surface  is  now  much  lower  than  its  former  main,  the  Mediterranean, 
or  any  water  known,  and  much  stronger.  Rock  salt  varies  id  its  de- 
gree of  purity  with  location.  The  purest  found  is  at  Weiliezka  in 
Galacia,  Austria,  The  next  in  purity  is  from  report  of  government 
expert  at  Petit  A  use,  La. 

The  salt  at  Weiliezka  is  quarried  out  just  as  we  quarry  stone — 
in  blocks — and  much  of  it  is  marketed  in  that  form,  but,  where  Oie 
mck  lies  too  far  from  the  surface  for  mining  (as  is  the  case  with  most 
American  rock)  weils  are  swnk,  the  rock  flooded,  and  the  brine  so 
obtained  is  brought  to  the  surface.  It  is  then  placed  in  pans  and 
heated.  The  first  formation  is  a  thin  film  of  salt  on  the  surface;  a 
puff  of  steam  goes  off,  and  then  crystals  fonu  and  fall  rapidly.  l%ey 
iipe  then  raked  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  to  a  platform  to  drain; 
then  dried,  bottled,  packed,  ready  for  shipment. 

It  is  lamentably  true  that,  until  recently,  the  quality  of  the  Amer- 
ican salt  manufactured  has  been  very  poor,  and  such  as  to  justify 
the  criticism  of  the  foreign  (older)  manufacturers,  that  America  pro- 
duces no  pure  salt;  but,  happily,  our  manufacturers  have  come  to  a 
realization  that  we  want  the  best,  and  were  willing  to  pay  a  price 
commensurate  with  quality.  Tlie  greatest  trouble  encountered  by  the 
•salt  manufacturers  is  the  vexing  and  injurious  chlorides  of  lime  and 
magnesium  found  (with  one  exception)  in  all  salt  that  we  have  any 
knowledge  of;  and  his  aim  is  to  get  rid  of  them. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  enrprised  to  learn  that  as  much  salt  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  cliewing  tobacco  as  is  used  in  butter.  Ile- 
ccntly  in  conversation  with  a  lai^te  manufacturer  of  Middletown,  6,, 
I  was  told  by  him  that  the  one  element  that  enters  and  injures  his 
goods,  and  over  which  lie  had  no  control,  was  the  lime  and  magnesium 
chloride  found  in  salt,  tlis  is  the  experience  of  Liggott  &  Myers  of 
St.  Louis.  Many  butter  and  cheese  makers  tell  me  thesame  thing.  The 
superintendent  of  a  large  Chicago  packing  concern  told  me,  a  few 
weeks  since,  that  the  lime  in  salt  caused  his  company  much  loss  of 
meat  each  summer.  Here,  are  the  obstructionists  to  the  perfect  action 
of  salt,  for  salt  in  itself  is  sweetening,  while  the  chlorides  usually 
found  with  it  are  bitter,  and  neutralize  it. 

I  will  read  an  extract  from  the  I'nited  States  Dispensatory,  which 
can  be  found  in  any  drug  store,  pjige  1,383,  bearing  on  this  point: 
"^Vhen  pure  it  (salt)  undergoes  no  change  in  the  air,  but  when  con- 
taminated with  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens, it  is  deliquescent.  This  deliquescence  is  what  causes  the  alter- 
nation of  absorption  and  drying  out  of  moiBlure,andconsequenthard- 
ening,  a  supposed  necessary  peculiarity  of  salt.  The  presence  of  either 
or  both  chlorides  in  salt  is  very  easily  determined.  Permit  me  to 
again  read  from  the  Dispensatory,  same  page:  "An  aqueous  solution  of 
the  salt  sliowed yielded  no  precipitate  or  cloudiness  on  the  addition  of 
the  test  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  (alkaline  earths)  or  Rorium  chlo- 
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rides  (sulphates)  or  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  sulpliide  of  ammoDla 
(metals.)"  Anyone  can  make  these  tests,  and  thus  place  himself  in  a 
position  to  know  exactly  what  quality  he  is  using.  Pure  salt  will  make 
an  absolutely  colorless  brine;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  salt 
giving  such  a  brine  is  pure ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  salta  allowing  a  perfectly 
clear  brine  need  close  examination,  because,  while  they  may  be  free 
from  that  which  causes  the  cloudy  brine,  gypsum,  they  may  not  ,be 
free  from  the  dangerous  chlorides. 

Get  of  any  druggist  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ammonium  oxalate, 
to  wliich  add  four  ounces  of  distilled  water.  This  gives  the  test  for 
lime.  For  magnesium,  get  an  ounce  of  sodium  cartnnat«  and  dissolve 
in  thre  ounces  of  distilled  water,  warmed.  Five  drops  in  a  wine 
glass  of  brine  will  detect  lime  or  magnesium,  making  separate  tests 
for  each . 

There  are  many  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  salt  as 
food,  or  to  its  being  necessary  to  the  human  system.  I'hysiologists 
fell  us  that  extensive  observation  proves  tliat,  to  persons  living  on  a 
mixed  or  v^etable  diet,  salt  is  essential.  On  the  other  liand,  history 
tells  lus  of  many  savage  tribes  who,  living  on  animal  food,  never  use 
salt. 

Chemistry  tells  us  that  both  chlorine  and  sodium,  which  form  salt, 
exist  in  animal  food  in  sufficient  quantity  for  those  who  live  entirely 
upon  it.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  vegetables.  The  observant  phy- 
sician will  tell  you  that  where  disease  exists  salt  is  deficient,  and 
that  patients  never  object  to  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  relish  it.  Un- 
questionably, the  office  that  salt  performs  in  the  assimilation  of  nour- 
isliment,  is  an  important  one,  and,  necessary  or  not,  it  certainly  is  a 
most  savory  condiment. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  number  of  barrels  of 
salt  consumed  yearly;  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  compare  our  work 
witi  the  foreign .     I  have  selected  the  years  1881  and  1891 : 

1S81.  1891. 

Manufactured,  5,901,059  9,987,945        In.     (i8  per  cent. 

Imported,....   1,473,000  535,800        De.  64  per  cent. 

7,434,059  10,523,745        In.    42  per  cent. 

The  English  manufacturer  tells  us  that  the  supply  of  salt  in  the 
United  States  is  inconsiderable;    these  figures  hardly  l>ear  him  out. 
I  trust  that  I  have  diaped  my  subject  into  a  form  possessing  some 
elements  of  interest,  and  1  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

R.   P.   BEATTY, 
United  Salt  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Discussion . 

Question.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  tlmt  the  little  sperks 
in  the  butter  are  sometimes  caused  by  impure  mUk? 

Mr.  Beatty.     Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  am  glad  I  came  here.  I  would  willingly  come 
here  to  have  the  matter  settled  as  to  what  makes  the  specks  in  llie 
butter.     We  have  them  in  the  butter  before  we  put  the  aajt  i«.   .It 
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must  come  in  what  the  cow  eata,  [  never  have  any  specks  in  my 
butter. 

Mr.  Uould.  [  think  it  is  the  skim  miik  we  have  been  feeding  over 
and  over. 

Mr.  Lavery.     1  would  like  to  ask  iu  regard  to  the  samptiag  of  salt. 

Answer.  In  sampling  salt,  phosphate,  milk,  or  anything,  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  sample  taker.  Before  answering  the  question  1 
will  draw  your  attention  to  what  I  said,  I  gave  you  certain  testa  by 
which  you  can  demonstrate  the  character  of  the  salt  you  are  using, 
without  reference  to  any  brand,  I  don't  care  who  makes  the  salt. 
You  can  tell  whether  you  are  using  a  lime  salt  or  not.  You  can  tell 
whether  you  are  using  a  magnesium  salt .  These  samples  (referring 
to  those  on  the  table  before  him)  were  all  taken  out  of  stock.  The 
sample  of  Genesee  salt  was  taken  out  of  a  bag  that  I  got  at  the  store. 
The  sample  of  Worcester  salt  is  from  the  same  source.  You  can  find 
(.ienesee  salt  in  this  town  in  any  of  the  grocery  stores.  You  can  find  all 
the  salts  I  have  used  in  the  same  way.  I  stand  ready  to  have  you  send 
out  and  get  any  or  all  of  the  salts  and  leave  it  to  any  chemist  in  this 
town  as  to  the  correctness  or  fallacy  of  what  I  have  been  telling  you 
about  salt. 

Mr.Matteson.  TliatGeneseesalt  Ikuow  isall  rightt>ecau8eit  came 
from  New  York.     Everything  that  cornea  from  there  is  all  right. 

Mr,  Lavery.  Are  the  two  prices  charged  by  different  individuals  any 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  quality  of  salt? 

Mr,  Beatty.  I  don't  see,  nor  can  I  understand,  how  a  salt  pure 
fi-oni  magnesium  and  lime  can  be  sold  at  anything  like  what  I  hear 
some  of  die  members  of  this  convention  say  they  buy  their  salt  for — 
$1.00  a  barrel.  The  way  salt  is  made  is  simply  by  tlie  process  of 
evaporation.  It  can  be  sold  to  you  for  a  dollar,  and  the  manufac- 
turer can  make  money  at  it;  but  when  he  attempts  to  make  a  fairly 
pure  salt,  he  must  double  up  on  price.  I  presume  that,  all  things  be- 
ing equal,  tlie  price  is,  in  a  measure,  a  guarantee  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  goods . 

Mr.  Smith.  .\re  not  these  samples  of  salt  sufficiently  pure  to  salt 
butter  with? 

Mr.  Beatfy.  I  should  think  that  the  purest  of  them  would  be  suf- 
ficiently pure  to  salt  butter  with .  I  don't  know  that  you  can  have 
an>-thing  purer  than  something  perfectly  and  chemically  pure. 

Mr.  Heydrick.     Where  do  you  obtain  the  water  to  make  the  tests? 

Mr.  Beatty.  I  got  it  at  the  dnig  stoi-e.  I  had  the  bottle  filled 
with  distilled  water.  Rain  water  is  not  chemically  pure,  but  it  will 
answer  the  pui-pose, 

Mr.  Lavery.  Last  summer  I  salted  two  packages  of  butter  with 
different  brands  of  salt;  one  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
other.  I  sent  both  to  Chicago,  and  they  found  no  difference  in  the 
salt  in  either  package.  That  is  why  I  asked  why  the  price  of  the 
salt  has  anything  to  do  with  the  quality  of  it. 

Mr.  Beatty.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  one  of  tliese  ladies  were 
going  to  make  a  cake,  she  would  take  the  best  flour  she  knew  of;  she 
would  take  the  beM  butter  she  could  find;  and  the  best  of  everything 
she  could  find ;  and  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible  results  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  she  will  take  the  best  posrable  ingredients.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  if  you  are  going  to  make  the  beat  butter  yoii~will  taJce 
the  bent  salt  you  can  procure.  byV^iOO^JlC 
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Sir.  Root.     Have  you  made  any  test  with  the  Asbton  salt? 

Mr.  Beattj.  The  Aahton,  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  puiTst  salt  that 
eomes  fron>  the  other  side.  It  will  not  compare  in  purity  with  the 
Renowned.  It  will  compare  in  purity  with  any  other  salt  made  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Diamond  Crj'stal  is  the  best  American  salt.  The  Ashton 
\yill  not  compare  in  purity  with  tJie  Renowned. 

Mr.  L.  C,  Magaw.  I  met  with  a  loss  of  f400  one  season  on  ac- 
count of  the  quality  of  the  salt  I  used.  Prof.  Arnold  told  me  the 
best  salt  to  uae  was  the  Genesee;  he  was  pi-etty  sure.  I  said,  "How 
can  I  make  the  test?"  He  said  to  procure  some  fruit  jars,  I  did  so; 
and  the  professor  mixed  the  salt  with  water.  Among  those  salts 
was  one  I  got  from  Michigan.  The  man  I  bought  of  recommended  it 
highly.  That  salt  was  the  canse  of  the  funeral  of  a  number  of  hun- 
dred pounds  of  cheese.  There  was  a  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Michigan  salt  that  was  of  a  slippery  nature.  With  the  Ashton  salt 
[t  was  perfectly  pure.  I  believe  the  salts  made  in  the  United  States 
are  fully  equal  to  tlie  salts  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  we  as 
Americans  ought  to  make  use  of  them. 


BABCOCK  TEST. 

Bt  Mu.  BCSICK. 


11.00  A.  M.  to  11,30. 

Mrs.  Busicli.  If  the  women  of  to-day  who  have  all  the  fancy  ail- 
ments, would  go  out  en  the  dairy  farms  it  would  add  fifteen  years  t<) 
their  natural  life.  A  woman  must  have  exercise,  just  as  a  dairy  cow 
must  have  exercise.  I  don't  believe  in  either  one  of  them  being  shut 
up  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time  in  a  warm  house  or  a  warm  stable. 
Any  variation  in  the  quantity  of  your  acid — either  too  little  or  too 
great— will  make  a  marked  difference  in  the  weighing  of  your  butter 
fat.  As  soon  as  the  milk  is  placed  in  the  bottle  and  your  acid  i^ 
placed  in  the  milii,  it  should  be  shaken  up  before  you  proceed  to  fill 
the  next  bottle.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  you  let  the  acid  remain 
there  in  the  bottom  of  the  milk  the  heat  from  the  acid  will  coagulate 
the  lower  strata  of  the  milk,  and  the  result  will  be  that  when  you 
come  to  read  the  percentage  of  your  butter  fat  ^'ou  will  find  it  collect- 
ed and  filled  with  black  specks,  the  casein  having  been  burned  by 
the  acid  that  was  not  thoroughly  incorporated  as  soon  as  the  milk 
was  placed  in  contact  with  it.  The  unison  of  the  milk  and  the  acid 
generates  an  intense  heat.  So,  when  I  am  at  home,  taking  tests  in 
my  own  dairy,  I  fill  the  lower  part  of  this  receptacle  about  one-half 
full  of  boiling  water  before  I  begin  to  turn  tJie  crank .  That  insures 
immunity  from  broken  test  bottles,  a  thing  that  frequently  happens 
in  cold  weather  if  you  stop  the  crank  when  the  sunYwnding  temper 
ature  is  in  any  degree  colder  than  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
milk.  After  having  thoroughly  incorporated  the  acid  and  the  milk 
by  turning  the  crank  three  minutes,  you  then  fill  np  with  hot  water 
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io  eacli  of  these  bottles  until  the  butter  fat  rises  to  the  top,  and  then 
iiU  you  have  to  do  is  to  read  off  the  percentage  of  butter  fat.  There 
are  some  kinds  of  milk  thiit  it  takes  a  good  glass  to  see  the  perceut- 
age.  The  temperature  of  the  milk  is  quite  an  important  feature.  It 
should  be  as  near  the  animal  heat  at  which  it  was  drawn  from  the 
cow  as  possible. 

Question.     Can  the  acid  be  too  strong  or  too  weak? 

Mrs.  Busick.  Yes,  sir.  I  generally  aim  to  have  the  acid  o*  an 
exact  strength,  and  for  that  you  have  to  depend  lai^ely  upon  the 
dealer.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  furnishing  lie  acids  to 
have  the  tests  made  as  authentic  and  accurate  as  possible.  Eighty 
per  cent,  of  butter  fat  is  what  is  generally  considered  a  correct 
amount  for  100  pounds  of  butter,  and  the  balance  will  be  caaein  and 
the  different  acids,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  salt  and  water.  Eighty 
per  cent.- butter  fat,  and  12  per  cent,  of  water,  with  the  balance  the 
different  acids  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  butter,  make  the  100 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  have  someone  tell  me  about  what  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat  a  profltabie  dairy  cow  should  give. 

Mrs.  Busick.  It  is  as  hard  to  tell  what  per  cent  of  butter  fat  a  good 
dairy  cow  ought  to  give  as  it  Is  to  tell  "who  struck  Billy  Pattereon." 
It  depends  on  the  feed,  care  and  management;  and  there  is  no  cast- 
iron  nile  by  which  you  can  determine  what  the  per  cent,  of  butter 
fat  must  be.  At  different  stages  of  lactation  she  will  vary  with  dif- 
ferent surroundings  and  care.  But  the  object  of  the  Babcock  test  is 
to  find  out  what  cow  will  give  such  an  amount  of  butter  fat  according 
to  the  amount  of  milk  given,  as  will  pay.  I  wouldn't  keep  a  cow  that 
will  not  make  4  per  cent.,  and  she  must  give  a  pretty  good  mess  of 
milk  in  addititm  to  that. 

Mr.  Matteson.  The  average  cow  in  the  United  States  will  hardly 
come  up  to  3  per  cent. 

Mi*s.  Busick.  I  wouldn't  want  to  milk  six  gallons  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  butter  fat  that  I  can  get  from  a  cow  that  gives  one  gallon ; 
and  it  only  takes  one-sixth  of  the  time  to  milk  her. 

Mr.  Sfagaw.  I  have  tested  a  great  deal  of  milk  tliat  gives  but  lit- 
tle over  2  per  cent.  I  consider  it  the  faiilt  of  the  patron — not  the 
fault  of  the  cow. 

Mr.   Matteson.     There  comes  in  a  point  for  the  Babcock  test. 

All  this  time  tlie  creamery  business  has  been  paying  a  premium  on 
poor  milk.     It  is  folly  ever  to  pool  milk. 

.A.t  the  conclusion  of  the  Babcock  test  Mrs.  Busick  said:  "Give  me 
the  little  cow  that  will  turn  all  her  food  into  butter  fat,  aside  from  the 
small  amount  of  milk,  and  I  will  take  her  every  time  in  preference,  to 
(he  great,  ovei^rown  cow  that  you  must  pile  the  food  into  like  you 
would  the  coal  into  the  furnace  of  an  engine  to  keep  her  running. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  have  a  cow  that  will  not  weigh  over  700  pounds. 
Khe  tests  three  per  cent.  fat.  Gives  45  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  I  pre- 
fer her  to  a  lai^r  cow. 

Mrs.  Busick.  I  would  prefer  a  heavier  milker.  If  I  were. running 
a  butter  dairy  I  would  prefer  a  little  cow  that  only  gives  two  and 
a-half  gallons  a  day,  to  a  cow  that  gives  four  or  five  gallons.  Besides 
the  eaorpy  that  is  used,  you  save  time,  and  "time  is  money"  in  this 
world.     The  result  of  the  test  is:  No.  1,  3. per  cent  butter  fat.     Th's 
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is  a  test  from  ordinary  dairy  milk,  as  it  is  delivered  to  caatomers  in 
this  city.  No.  2,  4  and  4-10  per  cent,  butter  fat.  No,  3,  5  per 
cent,  butter  fat.  No.  6,  6  and  140  per  cent,  butter  fat.  This  is 
from  a  registered  Jersey.  Her  dam  was  recently  sold  to  Miller  & 
Sibley,  and  is  now  in  tlieir  herd.  No,  5,  6  and  2-5  per  cent,  buttei- 
fat.  No.  4,  5  and  3-5  per  cent,  butter  fat.  I  don't  know  who  fur-, 
nished  this  milk;  with  this  exception,  that  three  of  them  were  from 
Jerseys,  l^e  other  three  had  no  mark  by  which  I  conld  tell  the 
breed  of  the  cow .  You  will  perceive  that  the  Jerseys,  in  their  pro- 
duction of  butter  fat,  are  away  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  cows  that 
are  used  in  dairies  of  those  selling  milk.  In  making  the  test  the 
velocity  has  something  to  do  with  the  raising  of  the  butter  fat.  I 
began  with  45  or  50  and  increased  the  speed  to  80.  Eighty  revolu- 
tions to  the  minute  are  the  best  figures  for  those  who  turn  the  crank. 

Adjourned  until  1.45. 

Songs  by  Miss  Peacor  and  Mr.  Betts. 


OUR  HOMES  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE . 

Bv  HELEN  a.  JOHNSON,  Carry,  Pa. 

It  has  been  said  that  mother,  home,  and  Heaven,  are  the  three 
sweetest  words  in  the  English  language.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
wotid  is  full  of  precious  words  and  grand  thoughts  and  noble  deeds. 
Life  is  broad,  comprehensive,  and  complex .  Yet  all  the  interests  of 
human  life  center  in  ihe  home.  It  is  the  centre  and  circumference 
of  our  existence.  It  is  for  the  betterment  of  our  homes 
and  their  inmates  that  all  these  questions  of  dairying  and 
farming  are  being  discussed  here,  and  evety  question  of  public  or 
private  policy  should  be  weighed  as  to  its  relation  to  the  homes  of  the 
nation.  Not  of  our  individual  homes,  or  the  homes  of  the  few,  or 
some  particular  class;  for  human  consciousness  has  risen  until  we 
begin  to  realize  there  is  nothing  but  is  something  to  us.  As  the  poet 
has  so  graphically  pictured  it: 

It  is  nothing  to  me,"  the  young  man  said; 
In  his  eye  was  a  flaeh  of  scorn  and  pride; 
"1  heed  not  the  dreadful  things  you  tell 
I  can  rule  myself,  I  know  full  wdl." 

But, 
'Twas  something  to  him  when  in  prison  he  lay 
The  victim  of  drink,  life  ebbing  away, 
As  he  thought  of  his  wretched  child  and  wife. 
And  the  mournful  wreck  of  his  wasted  life, 

"It  is  nothint;  to  me,"  the  beauty  said, 

■With  a  careless  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

The  man  is  a  wreck  if  he  can't  refrain 

Prom  the  cup  you  say  is  fraught  with  pain.  ^ 
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But, 

It  was  soiuetliiDg  to  her  in  after  years, 
When  her  eyes  were  full  of  bnrniog  team, 
And  she  watched  in  lonely  grief  and  dread, 
And  started  to  hear  a  staggering  tread. 

"It  is  notlung  to  me,"  the  mother  said; 
"I  have  no  fear  that  mj  boy  will  tread 
'ilie  downward  path  of  sin  and  shame 
And  crush  my  heart  and  darken  his  name." 

But,  \ 

It  was  something  to  her  when  that  only  son 
i^om  the  path  of  right  was  eariy  won, 
And,  madly  cast  in  the  flowing  bowl, 
A  ruined  body  and  sin  wrecked  soni . 

"It  is  nothing  to  me,"  the  merchant  said. 
As  over  the  ledger  he  bent  his  head, 
I  am  bnsy  to-day  with  tare  and  tref, 
And  have  no  time  to  froth  and  fret. 

But, 

It  was  something  to  him  when  over  the  wire 
A  message  came  from  a  fnneral  pyre 
An  incompetent  conductor  had  wrecked  a  train 
And  his  wife  and  child  were  among  the  slain. 

"It  is  nothing  to  me,"  the  voter  gaid, 
"The  party's  loss  is  my  greatest  dread," 
Then  gave  his  vote  fcr  the  money  power 
Tho'  homes  were  crushed  and  piiupers  made; 

Bat, 
It  was  something  to  him  in  after  life 
When  his  daughter  became  a  laborer's  wife, 
And  her  hungry  children  cried  for  bread. 
And  could  only  hope  for  comfort  when  they  were  dead . 

.\nd  today  human  invention  has  almost  abolished  time  and  space. 
!ind  bound  the  whole  world  together  by  electricities,  and  in  the  grefit 
Ferris  Wheel  of  life,  the  family  that  is  up,  this  generation,  is  apt  to 
l>e  down,  the  next;  so  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  even  those 
who  believe  that  charity  begins  at  home,  and  never  goes  beyond  it. 
to  have  a  care  for  all  the  homes  of  the  nation.  And  we  ae  farmers  who 
are  most  directly  interested  in  the  farm  homes,  should  always  remem 
her  that  our  homes  are  affected  by  the  conditions  of  other  homes;  and 
the  only  safe  way — to  say  nothin*!  of  the  only  just  way,  is  to  see  that 
fair  opportunities  and  good  conditions,  so  far  as  possible,  surround 
.ilJ,  for  from  whence  cometh  or  whither  goeth  the  evil  we  have  care- 
fully guarded  our  particular  homes  from,  we  little  know.  To-day  we 
are  frtanding  with  bated  breath,  looking  at  America's  homes  in  the 
past  and  present,  and  peering  with  anxious  eyes  into  the  future,  say- 
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ing,  what  shall  tliey  be?  The  homes  of  the  past  we  could  not  if  we 
would,  duplicate — and  we  wouldn't  if  we  could.  Our  loved  Whittier 
has  told  us  tliat — 

"All  the  good  the  past  hath  hud 
Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, 
Our  common  daily  life  dirine, 
And  every  land  a  Palestine." 

And  we  of  to-day  feel  that  the  results  of  the  heroism,  the  fortitude, 
the  sacriiice,  the  labors,  the  achievements,  the  inventions  of  our  an- 
ctstors,  are  our  rightful  heritage,  the  heritage  of  every  American 
citizen.  And  so,  while  determined  to  cherish  and  emulate  their  vir- 
tues, and  retain  the  blessings  of  their  homes,  we  are  just  as  anxious 
to  share  iu  the  improvements  of  the  present.  We  remember  that  it 
was  for  us  that  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  New  England's  "rock-bound 
shore."  It  was  for  us  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  tlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  wrought  out  and  fought  out 
and  engrafted  through  self  sacrifice  and  bloodshed  as  a  part  of,  yet, 
the  very  heart  of  this  nation;  and  its  "equal  rights  for  all,  special 
privileges  for  none,"  should  be  as  sacredly  guarded  as  the  birthright 
of  every  child  of  this  Republic,  instead  of,  as  today,  ruthlessly 
trampled  under  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  the  oppression  of 
the  many.  Existing  conditions  press  themselves  upon  us,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  pause  to  look  upon  America's  homes  today,  over  n 
century  later,  blest  with  more  natural  advantages  than  any  other 
country  ever  possessed.  A  land  broad  and  wide,  where  the  sua  never 
sets,  bounded  by  nature's  great  reservoirs  of  protection,  purity  and 
strength;  filled  to  overfiowing  with  everything  necessary  for  man's 
needs  and  comfort — a  world  of  our  own  where  we  might  dwell  in 
peace  and  plenty.  But  is  such  the  case?  After  an  era  of  progress 
auch  as  the  world  never  witnessed;  with  a  nation  of  educated  citi- 
zens, and  where  inventions  have  multiplied,  wealth  increased,  until 
the  lowest  conditions  among  us,  should  be  better  than  the  best  an 
hundred  years  ago.  We  are  confronted  on  every  hand  with  spec- 
tacles that  strike  terror  and  consternation  to  every  honest,  thinking 
soul.  We  find  our  government  run  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  few 
(and  the  most  of  those  few  foreigners)  and  in  open  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  Our  Supreme  Conrts  packed  with  men  who 
sell  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder  and  justice  has  become  but  a 
by-word  and  farce  in  tMs  nation  where  men  are  sent  to  insane 
asylums  for  telling  the  truth  and  hunted  worse  than  ever  the  fugi- 
tive slaves  were,  for  daring  to  be  true  to  their  convictions  where  hun- 
ger and  starvation  are  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  millions  of  citizens 
of  a  land  blessed  with  a  bounteous  ban-est,  deadly,  pinching,  freezing 
cold  in  a  country  where  the  supply  of  fuel  is  almost  inexhaustible. 
Homelessness  in  a  land  that  has  offered  homes  to  the  homeless  of  all 
nations.  Kot  a  city  in  this  great  land  but  where  this  terrible  condi- 
tion exists.  This  question  is  so  serious,  so  far  reaching  in  its  results, 
we  must  pause  to  consider  it.  Is  it  iJiose  who  wUl  not  work,  and 
thereft>re  ^ould  not  eat,  that  are  in  this  condition?  Nay,  nay,  'tis 
the  "working  clasees"  that  are  suffering.  No  want  among  the  habit- 
ually idle,  they  live  aa  well,  go  to  Europe  as  often,  their  dogs  are  a» 
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well  cared  for  as  ever.  It's  the  producers  of  wealth  that  are  aufler- 
ing  for  the  aeccssities  of  life.  It  isn't  necessary  here  to  picture  the 
homes  of  milliODS  of  industrious  American  citizens.  If  you  haven't 
caught  glimpses  of  them,  you  have  certainly  read  plenty  of  descrip- 
tions of  them .  The  official  report  of  New  York  City  in  1891,  whidi 
shows  that  in  that  city  alone,  in  that  one  year,  twenty-seven  thousand 
families  were  evicted  from  their  homes,  while  in  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
in  the  same  year,  there  were  only  about  five  thousand  evictions,  and 
yet  we  Americans  talii  about  poor  Ireland.  Oh,  in  America  today, 
we  have  many,  many  homes  destitute  of  all  that  makes  life  worth 
■.the  living,  and  that  crushes  all  the  manhood  and  womanhood  or  child- 
Jiood  out  of  their  inmates,  and  breeds  disease,  insanity,  and  crime  from 
which  our  homes  have  to  suffer;  and  then  in  our  ignorance  we  crj' 
out  against  the  dispensation  of  Providence.  And  now  let  as  turn 
our  attention  to  the  farm  homes  of  the  present.  Those  "Forts  of  the 
JJatioD,"  are  they  increasing  in  value  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation  In- 
creases; are  the  mortgages,  those  "evidences  of  prosperity,"  beautify- 
ing them  and  increasing  their  fertility  and.adding  to  the  happiness  of 
the  inmates,  by  giving  them  better  opportunities,  as  great  hlessings 
should?  Again  I  am  compelled  to  sjiy  that  unpainted  building<«, 
dilapidated  fences,  and  run-down  farms  greet  us  eveiywliere  in  the 
wealthiest  agricultural  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  poorest.  And 
when  we  look  for  causes,  for  our  fanners  and  their  families  are  an 
industrious,  economical  class,  and  although  they  live  better  than 
their  ancestors  did  fifty  years  or  an  hundred  years  ago,  still  they  do 
not  live  in  excess  of  or  equal  to  tlie  ratio  in  the  increase  of  wealth 
which  they  have  helped  to  produce,  or  the  inventions  which  certainly 
should  make  life  pleasauter  and  easier  for  all.  We  find,  on  turning 
to  our  nation's  statistics,  those  great  educators — that  we  are  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  tenants  and  landlords;  a  condition  hard  to  make 
.\merican  farmers  believe  desirable,  though  political  demagogues 
should  say  and  reitera  te  it  times  without  number.  New  York  has  about 
40,000  tenant  farmers,  Pennsylvania  4.5,000,  Rlinois  80,000,  and  very 
many  of  the  fanus  owned  by  foreigners,  while  in  the  cities  a  still 
.ismaller  share  of  the  people  own  their  own  homes.  So  In  examining 
.our  homes  in  the  near  future,  how  pictures  present  themselves;  one 
we  would  gladly  thrust  aside,  but  it  will  not  down;  its  shadow  is 
leverywhere,  its  shiny  trail  ran  be  traced  over  continents,  its  polson- 
lous  breath  reaches  us  from  densely  populated  cities  where  immense 
wealth  accumulates,  in  manufacturing  towns  where  great  wealth  is 
produced,  at  the  county  seats  where  the  centralization  of  wealth  be- 
gins, in  the  mining  districts  where  hard,  unpleasant,  unhealthy  toil 
<]oesn't  obtain  even  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  toUer,  and  is  spread- 
ing out  into  evry  district  in  the  land,  cursing  those  it  touches,  and 
those  who  cause  it,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  A  contaminating  in- 
fluence that  penetrates  every  strata  of  society,  demoralizing  in  all  its 
effects.  Dire  poverty,  the  lack  of  employment,  the  inability  of  the 
laborer  to  retain  enough  of  the  product*  of  his  labor  to  support  him- 
wlf  and  family  in  comfort,  the  injust  legislation  which  is  robbing  the 
farmer,  not  only  of  the  products  of  his  toil,  but  is  stealing  his  home 
away  from  him  (for  sneer  at  the  fact  as  some  do,  it  is  demonstratable 
that  class  legislation  is  taking  the  money  out  of  the  producer's  pockets 
,and  putting  it  into  the  usurer's  pockets)  the  insecurity  of  real  wealth 
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and  tbe  high,  value  placed  upon  money  or  ficticious  wealth  is  destroy- 
ing the  once  happy,  prospeiDus  bomesof  this  country,  and  destroying 
the  honor,  the  integrity,  the  virtue  of  the  present  generation.  The 
remark  "every  man  has  his  price,"  and  the  evidence  that  the  greater 
share  of  them  have,  is  Bimply  appalling.  And  as  we  turn  away  from 
the  view  of  the  homes  that  seems  imminent  of  one  palace  to  a  thou- 
sand hovels.  We  turn  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  our  homes  in  the  near 
future  under  different  conditions,  conditions  which  great-hearted, 
nobie-souled  men  and  women  are  giving  their  lives  to  bring  about, 
for  dark  as  the  outlook  is,  today,  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  caimot 
be  bought  with  a  price,  plenty  of  people  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  own  happine^  and  comfort  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  realizing  that  in  blessing  others  comes  the  surest 
blessing.  Never  were  there  so  many  good  people  in  the  worid,  never 
so  many  thinking  good  thoughts,  doing  noble,  unselfish  deeds;  never 
was  general  intelligence  bo  great  or  thought  so  active;  never  were 
such  gigantic  problems  so  ready  for  solution,  never  before  were  the 
truly  good  of  all  classes,  all  faiths  so  ready  to  clasp  hands  and  unite 
their  powera  for  the  uplifting  of  all  humanity;  never  was  the  battle 
between  right  and  wrong  so  fierce;  yet  never  did  right  stand  such  a 
grand  chance  for  succeeding.  And  so  we  catch  another  glimpse  of 
our  future  homes.  It  is  almost  two  thousand  years  since  the  blessed 
Christ  came  saying,  "Another  law  give  I  unto  you  that  ye  love  one 
another."  My  friends,  haven't  we  professed  it  long  enough  to  begin 
to  live  it?  Let  us  turn  on  the  search  light  of  human  love  and  wisilom, 
and  see  if  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  Divine  command  of,  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  otliers  should  do  unto  you."  Let  UB  square 
every  stone  tliat  enters  into  the  homes  of  the  future  by  the  rule,  and 
reject  all  that  does  not  stand  the  test.  It  is  possible  we  have  groped 
our  way  up  through  the  night  of  human  selfishness  and  greed,  and 
dark  and  dreary  has  been  the  way  and  great  the  sacrifice  for  not 
obeying  His  commands;  but  the  light  is  breaking.  "We  are  climbing 
up  the  steps  of  time,  and  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter;"  every 
problem  that  has  been  puzzling  man,  has  found  solution,  and  today 
are  only  waiting  application .  And  these  United  States  of  America 
are  surely  a  fitting  place  to  build  first  the  happy,  healthful  homes  of 
the  near  fulnire,  from  whence  ^all  come  noble  men  and  women,  with 
perfect  bodies,  pure  minds,  and  loving  hearts;  grand  souls,  worthv 
images  of  Him. who  heralded  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men!" 
Men  and  women  so  constituted  it  will  be  pwfectiy  natural  for  them 
to  do  right,  with  no  desire  to  do  wrong;  for  where  there  is  "Nothing 
that  maketh  a  lie,"  there  will  be  no  lying.  When  there  is  plenty  for 
all  within  easy  reach,  no  need  of  stealing.  When  we  work  for  lovt- 
of  good  instead  of  love  of  gain,  and  money  has  lost  its  powers,  be- 
comes again  merely  a  medium  of  exchange;  when  we  shall  cease  to 
convert  the  golden  grain  meant  to  sustain  life  through  unwholesome 
processes  into  that  which  poisons  the  body,  inflames  the  mind,  and 
converts  man  into  an  uncontrollable  fiend;  when  we  cease  to  allow 
our  food  to  be  adulterated  with  unhealthy  substances  that  make  sick- 
ness the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception.  When  we  are  again  willing  to 
work  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  that  number 
includes  all.  When  we  understand  that  if  we  wrong  another,  we  do 
a  greater  injustice  to  ourselves.     When  we  are  willing  to  lay  down 
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iiU  our  prejudices  and  preconceived  motives,  realizing  tliat  the  "Truth 
shall  make  ua  free,"  and  Beareh  for  the  true,  nay  in  every  line  of 
thought,  delving  into  nature's  store-house  tor  her  ever  beautiful  les- 
sons that  always  lead  us  aright,  believing, 

"The  human  life  in  us  all  is  one. 

And  a  sweet  and  sacred  tiling, 

And  the  one  great  God  is  the  lover  of  all. 

The  Father  of  all,  and  King; 

And  the  broad  green  earth  He  made  for  us  all. 

As  well  as  the  beautiful  sky, 

And  He  meant  that  we  shall  be  happy  here 

As  well  as  when  we  die. 

But,  do  you  wish  something  more  definite?  tSball  we  spend  a  little 
time  in  planning  and  beginning  those  homes  now?  Then  let  us  first 
take  an  inventor}-  of  stock  and  see  if  we  have  everything  needed  for 
them,  for  we  want  them  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  make  them.  The  foundation  comea  first — American  soil  is  good 
enough,  and  we  liave  plenty  of  it,  no  need  of  crowding,  the  homes  may 
be  as  large  as  we  ue«l  (and  we  shouldn't  wisli  for  larger),  the  streets 
as  broad  as  you  please,  and  as  much  room  for  play  grounds  as  is  de- 
sirable, for  in  this  age  the  electric  and  steam  railway,  the  telegraph 
and  telephone,  make  all  crowding  unnecessarj'.  How  thankful  we 
should  be  that,  crowde*!  teuement  houses  and  dark,  unhealthy 
alleys,  breeding  and  spreading  disf^se,  have  no  longer  any  reason  for 
existence.  Having  (he  sife  we  only  need  the  material  and  labor,  and 
that  we  have  in  great  abundance.  American  mines  and  American 
forests,  American  workshops  and  American  labor,  can  supply  enough 
of  those  to  build  a  comfortable  home  for  every  citizen.  We  need  not 
be  bothei-ed  for  a  medium  of  exchange,  for  our  constitution  provides 
that  Congress  shall  provide  that  for  us  by  placing  the  Government 
stamp  upon  some  convenient  material  sufficient  for  our  needs.  As 
there  is  nothing  wanting  in  the  three  factors — land,  material,  and 
labor,  that  goes  to  build  homes,  let  ns  build  them  well,  beautiful  and 
eonveuient.  We  have  seen  a  beautiful  white  city  spring  into  ex- 
istence this  last  year,  a  city,  with  its  palaces  and  streets,  its  govern- 
ment police  and  fire  deptirtments,  its  amusements,  its  industries.  A 
city  beautiful  and  costly,  without  poverty  or  crime,  with  all  the  com- 
plex macliiuery  which  goes  with  dense  population,  but  without  its 
crime.  Let  us  take  It  for  an  object  lesson,  i-emembering  that,  what 
man  has  done,  man  can  do,"  and  if  it  is  possible  to  build  one  perfect 
city,  it  is  possible  to  build  all  cities  perfect.  As  there  is  no  need 
for  crowding,  so  there  is  no  cause  for  isolation.  We  have  been  strug- 
gling for  centuries  to  grasp  the  "Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  man,"  we  have  caught  glimpses  of  it  down  through  the  ages; 
and  wherever  put  in  practice,  it  has  shed  blessings  on  humanity  and 
helped  us  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  fyet  we  are  doing  things, 
today,  in  our  civilized  country,  that  the  beasts  would  not  do).  They 
have  been  fragmentary  religious  societies,  political  movements,  fra- 
ternal organizations,  every  generation  some  new  idea  has  cryatallized 
and  i)ecome  a  living  factor  in  the  present  civilization.  The  free  school 
system,  which  has  become  such  an  important  part  of  our  nation,  that 
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we  scai'cely  realize  what  a  wonderful  ttiing  it  is,  noi"  how  much  it  liaa 
done  to  make  our  nation  great.  And  our  poatal  system,  how  much 
that  lias  done  to  bless  our  homes!  Mothers,  how  could  we  let  our 
children  go  out  into  the  wide  world,  if  it  were  not  for  that  sure  and 
swift  method  of  transmitting  our  thoughts.  We  little  realize  what  a 
world  of  love  is  carried  daily  through  the  United  States'  mailsi  and 
yet  how  noiselessly,  swiftly,  and  perfectly  it  is  done!  No  other  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  perhaps  iu  the  world,  is  to  be  compared 
with  it.  .\nd  so,  in  one  way  and  another  have  we  grasped  the  prin- 
ciples, made  them  practicable,  and  by  years  of  commercial  test  proven 
iJiem  a  success^  Ho,  in  building  our  homes  in  the  future,  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  factor  that  carries  blessings  on  its  wings,  should 
not  be  utilized  to  its  fallest  extent,  and  every  evil  suppressed.  Let 
us  pause  a  moment  to  drink  in  the  grandeoir,  the  blessedness  of  the 
home.  -Vll  the  homes  of  the  nation,  beautiful,  clean,  warm,  well  ven- 
tilated, well  furnished,  supplied  with  every  convenience  {for  there  is 
tabor  and  material  sufficient)  none  too  close,  none  too  far  apart,  all 
connected  by  railways,  telephones,  and  telegraph;  all  supplied  with 
tree  mail  delivery;  all  heated  and  lighted  and  supplied  with  water  by 
rhe  best  appliances.  We  can  afford  that  too — for  the  best  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  cheaper  than  the  poorest  in  small  quan- 
tities. We  have  plenty  of  examples  of  that;  look  at  your  workhouse 
in  Allegheny — and  surely  it  isn't  necessary  for  us  to  become  criminals 
to  have  good  things  cheap.  A  noted  Divine  on  visiting  an  Orphan 
Asylum  and  noticing  how  well  cared  for  tlie  children  were,  how  per- 
fect the  sanitary  conditions  were — that  the  food  was  both  palat- 
able and  healthful — such  splendid  opportunities  were  given  mind,  soul 
and  body  for  development,  how  experienced  teachers  watched  them 
during  their  hours  of  recreation  as  well  as  the  hours  of  study,  how 
every  evil  trait  was  resti-ained  and  every  good  one  cultivated,  how 
their  talents  were  noted  and  every  facility  given  them  for  improve- 
u:ent;  and  when  upon  inquiry  found  it  cost  leas  i>er  capita  to  raise 
them  in  tlie  best  possible  manner  than  it  did  in  families  in  the  poorest 
manner,  that  they  were  better  provided  for  than  flie  middle  class,  and 
were  better  brought  up  than  the  wealthiest  who  are  so  often  mined 
by  pampering  and  overindulgence  and  a  cultivation  of  their  worst 
traits,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  see  our  children  as  they 
really  are,  the  first  thought  that  came  to  him  was,  how  much  better 
it  would  be  for  the  children  and  the  worid  if  all  parents  would  try 
and  give  their  children  a  fair  chance,  ITien  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
thought,  although  he  didn't  want  to  think  it;  it  just  thought  Itself, 
and  he  wished  all  parents  would  co-operate  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  Of  course,  we  have  tried  it  iu  a  limited 
manner  In  the  schools,  but,  but  a  small  portion  of  a  child's  time  is 
spent  In  school.  Of  course  all  homes  should  be  within  easy  reach  of 
good  schools,  churches,  lecture  halls,  and  pure  entertainments;  in  fact, 
everything  that  makes  human  life  better  or  happier.  .\nd  the  same 
power  that  furnishes  the  good  can  suppress  the  evil.  As  money 
would  have  lost  its  power  only  as  a  medium  of  exchange  we  shouldn't 
have  to  license  evil  to  secure  money;  mothers,  we  shan't  be  told  then, 
as  now,  to  keep  our  children  at  home  if  we  don't  want  them  ruined. 
I  often  wonder  why  our  city  streets  are  such  unsafe  places  {and  we 
know  they  are);  they  are  under  the  full  control  of  State,  National,  and 
Municipal  Oovemment,  and  they  are  expensive  atFaira.  j^Bnt  the^ 
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dwellings  are  but  part  of  the  home.  Oh,  what  beautiful  farms  we 
will  have  then,  we  shall  live  so  well  and  want  so  much  they  will  have 
to  be  well  cultivated,  all  model  farm  or  experiment  stations!  No 
noxious  weeds  to  annoy  the  thrifty  husbandman,  for  the 
good  of  all  will  eradicate  those;  no  waste  places  or  unhealthy 
marshes,  that  will  settle  the  Forestry  question,  "tis  for  the  good  of 
the  country'  and  in  this  new  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  people,  what  is  best  must  be  done.  And  how  horticulture 
will  flourish,  no  unHpe  fruit  on  the  market  then!  And  what  gardens 
of  flowers!  Their  incense  shall  rise  on  all  sides  to  sweeten  and  bless 
our  lives.  And  we'll  raise  less  hades  and  less  pigs.  But  do  you  ask 
me  what  will  become  of  the  doctors  and  lawyera  and  constables  end 
pcJice  courts,  etc.,  etc.?  Well,  I  confess  I  think  Uiere  will  some  of 
them  be  like  some  of  our  statesmen,  'out  of  a  job,'  but  we  will  find 
them  work.  We  will  follow  the  Biblical  injunction,  "He  that  will 
not  work  shall  not  loaf,"  unless  incapacitated;  but  there  shall  be  work 
for  all.  Our  works  always  increase  with  our  means,  and  the  best  phy- 
sicians will  be  kept  busy  teaching  us  how  to  keep  well  and  how  to 
grow  better  bodies,  and  perfecting  sanitary  conditions.  Our  best 
statesmen  and  lawyers  de>'ising  ways  and  means  to  add  to  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  llie  nation,  and  the  rest  can  do  the  work 
the  diildren  are  doing.  We'll  have  no  child  slaveiy  then;  and  when, 
as  has  been  the  case  this  CTimmer,  some  honored  guest  comes  to  see 
us  and  we  bring  out  the  school  children  and  march  them  before  them 
and  say,  "we  honor  you  with  the  best  we  have,"  it  will  be  with  pride, 
indeed,  and  no  poor,  ragged,  half-fumiahed  child  shall  peer  out  from 
some  corner  to  throw  the  lie  at  our  civilization.  Are  you  wondering 
about  the  women  that  grace  those  homes,  the  free-bom  wife,  sister, 
and  mother  who  are  perifect  equals  in  all  respects  to  the  father,  hus- 
band und  brother?  Picture  to  yourself  the  noblest,  truest,  sweetest, 
most  loving  woman  your  fancy  can  picture.  It  will  then  fall  short  of  de- 
scribing the  homekeepers  in  the  New  Nation.  And  the  men  (?)  well 
they  won't  all  have  black  eyes,  or  blue;  but  their  faces  will  bear  some 
resemblance  to  tlie  pictured  face  of  that  most  perfect  of  all  men, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  is  breathed  by  millions  of 
souls. 

And  humble  though  the  suppliants  be, 
And  cycling  time  unceasing  rolls; 
Though  distant  seems  that  gladsome  day; 
Yet  wait  we,  Lord,  on  thee. 
Some  earnest  hearts  presage  the  good  is  nigh 
And  Heaven  worketh  in  the  under  mass. 
Oh  twist  the  bands!    Divine  one  at  the  cry 
Of  surging  waves,  and  let  these  days,  of  evil  quickly  pass. 
Thy  kingdom  come!    Oh  wondrous  words! 
What  mean  we  as  we  pray  there  day  by  day? 
Doth  anght  of  their  divinest  import  speak, 
Or,  do  we  tell  them  off  as  parrots  may? 
Great  Father!  help  us  that  we  strive  with  reverent  mind. 
To  comprehend  more  clearly  what  thy  Son  hath  taught. 
Give  us  an  inspiration  swift  and  keen, 
Broad,  deep,  and  strong,  with  purpose  fraught. 
Bong  bv  Mr.  Betts.  ,>  , 
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THE  ?  IN  BUTTERMAKING. 

By  HBS.  KATB  BUSICK. 

This  may  seem  a  queer  starting  point  to  man;  of  jou,  but  ae  all 
tbings  must  have  a  b^inoing,  albeit,  like  a  great  many  eontrovemes 
apparently  without  end,  we  have  selected  it  upon  which  to  base  a  few 
practical  suggestions:  What  is  butter?  "When  was  butter  first  made? 
Why  is  butter  made?  Where  is  butter  made?  How  ia  butter  made? 
Which  and,  by  whom  is  the  best  butter  made?  To  treat  o(  each  of  these 
topics  exhaustively  would  far  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this  paper, 
90  I  have  selected  a  few  of  the  most  salient  points  and  endeavored  to 
^ow  why  "there  is  always  room  at  the  top  for  excellence  in  every 
branch  of  life's  pursuits,  butter-making  among  the  rest.  The  ?  is 
at  the  foundation  of  forms  the  base  of  all  prt^-essive  action. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  that  man  of  all  created  beings, 
is  the  only  animal  that  even  asks  a  question,  or  to  all  human 
observation  even  formulates  one  in  his  own  mind?  To.  a  very  great 
extent  tiie  higher  intelligences  among  the  lower  animals  evince  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  reasoning  capability,  from  "cause  to  effect;"  yet  they 
(low  indicate  the  reverse  mode  of  reasoning  from  "effect  to  cause." 
This  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  man  and  by  it  alone  he  holds  his  proud 
position  as  "lord  of  creation."  Take  for  example  our  most  intelligent 
domestic  animals,  the  horse  and  the  dog.  They  easily  learn  to  asso- 
iMate  certain  movements  and  requirements  with  certain  commands, 
and  their  obedience  is  either  commensurate  with  their  love  for  their 
Master,  or  fear  of  punishment  and  were  it  not  for  (his  simple  un- 
questioning, blind  obedience,  man  with  all  his  vaunted  superiority  over 
the  animal  kingdom  would  never  be  able  to  control  or  direct  a  single 
individual  of  the  inferior  orders;  because  questioning  raises  opposi- 
tion and  leads  to  controversy — controversy  engenders  theories,  elicita 
new  facts,  enlarges  the  scope  of  ailment,  broadens  and  widens  the 
field  of  observation  and  adds  new  stores  of  knowledge  to  already  ex- 
isting facts;  and  in  the  end  antagonizes  the  diiferent  ideas  advanced, 
ranges  the  opposing  parties  into  pros,  and  cons,  and  marshals  the 
contending  supporters  of  each  wnder  the  leadership  of  their  respective 
champions.  The  facts  comprised  in  our  first  interrogatory  oomeap- 
propriately  wnder  the  head  of  what,  and  the  question  naturally  takes 
shape  thus — What  constitutes  butter?  It  is  an  animal  production 
usually  derived  from  the  milk  of  a  cow.  Webster  defines  it  as  "an  oily 
unctuous  substance  obtained  from  milk  by  churning."  This  is  a  glit- 
tering generality,  as  misleading  as  generalities  very  often  are,  be- 
<iiU8e  it  would  be  just  as  applicable  in  a  sense  to  oleomargarine, 
sometimes  denominated  "hog  h«tter,"  as  to  real  butter.  Any  one 
who  haa  stood  at  a  comer  grocery  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  as  I  have 
frequently  done,  and  witnessed  the  contributions  of  cow  grease,  T 
cannot  dignify  them  by  the  term  butter,  will  not  be  surprised  when 
I  affirm  there  are  many  kinds,  that,  like  the  "human  form  divine," 
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merit  tlie  descriptlOD  of  being  fearfnll;  and  awfully  made.  Ttiere  ia 
the  "cheesy"  article  bo  destitute  of  color  it  looked  as  if  it  was  made 
from  the  Bkim  milk  of  a  white  cow^ — the  oily,  smearj-  smudge,  Bome- 
wliat  resembling  castor  oil  iu  a  congealed  state,  and  just  about  as 
vile  smelling  and  tasting,  the  "ring-streaked,"  the  "speckled,"  "spot- 
ted" and  "dappled,"  like  Jacob's  cattle  mentioned  of  old,  and  finally 
(he  sort  denominated  by  Bill  Nye  as  "bald-headed  butter,"  because  it 
has  so  few  hairs  in  it.  There  should  not  be  so  much  diversity,  for  the 
chemical  constituents  of  butter  are  always  the  same,  varying  only  in 
their  several  proportions  according  to  the  quality  of  the  article;  these 
are  oleine,  stearine,  margarine,  Iwtyrine,  caproine  and  caprint,  the 
three  latter  in  very  small  quantities  and  mainly  contributing  the 
odor.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  these  several 
kinds  of  batter  that  find  their  way  to  market.  You've  all  doubt- 
leas  seen  them,  the  grocer  knows  them  by  sight  as  well  as  smell,  and 
also  knows  pretty  generally  who  makes  tticni,  and  the  housekeeper  is 
acquainted  with  them  likewise.  The  quaint  old  English  proverb  has 
it,  "There  is  one  good  wife  in  the  country  and  every  man  thinks  he 
hath  her."  I  would  paraphrase  this  and  say  there  are  some  good 
butter  makers  in  the  country  and  every  grocer  knows  them.  Here 
let  me  digress  to  say  that  it  is  a  burning  shame  that  first-class  butter 
makers  should  sufEer  as  they  do,  for  the  stupidity  and  incompetency, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dirt  and  carelessness  of  the  slovenly  butter 
makers;  and  yet  I've  known  farmer's  wives,  who  made  a  first-class, 
^ilt-edge  A  No.  1  butter,  forced  to  take  the  same  price  for  their  choice 
product,  as  the  greasy,  streaked,  nasty,  rancid  mass  received,  only  be- 
cause as  the  grocer  explained,  "they  were  neighbors  and  it  would 
never  do  to  pay  the  one  party  more  than  the  other,  because  it  would 
offend  a  good  customer  and  they  couldn't  afford  to  lose  their  trade; 
and  so  the  careful,  painstaking  butter  (haker  was  compelled  by  this 
means  to  pay  a  premium  on  the  shiftlessnees  (to  call  it  by  no  stronger 
name)  of  her  neighbor  in  this  making  and  selling  an  inferior  article, 
or  else  travel  over  the  adjacent  towns  to  find  private  customers  who 
were  willing  to  pay  a  fairly  remunerative  price  for  her  superior  com- 
modity. I  submit  that  this  ia  an  outrage,  and  loudly  calls  for  some 
sort  of  modification.  Butter,  like  every  other  article  of  merchandise 
should  be  sold  upon  its  merits  alone,  regardless  of  who  made  it.  Far- 
mers submit  to  have  their  wheat,  com,  oats,  hogs,  etc.,  graded  and  why 
should  butter  be  exempt?  Poultry  dealers  too  are  beginning  to  dis- 
criminate in  fowls,  and  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  regulate  (not 
rhe  hens)  but  the  size  of  the  eggs  sold,  in  fixing  this  valuation  by 
weight,  the  selling  of  eggs  by  numbers  instead  of  weight  has  always 
been  an  Imposition  upon  the  buyer,  and  with  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved breeds  and  larger  eggs,  an  imposition  on  the  farmers  and 
poultry  raiser  as  well.  But  as  this  matter  does  not  strictly  come 
within  the  limits  of  my  subject,  although  butter  and  eggs  are  usually 
almost  inseperably  considered,  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second?  When  was  butter  first  made  or  introduced  as  an  article  of 
food?  The  oldest  mention  of  butter  in  profane  history  La  by  Herodotus 
the  Father  of  History  in  his  account  of  the  Scythians,  a  roving,  pastoral 
as  well  as  warlike  people,  about  450  yeara  B.C.  It  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Book  of  Job  nearly  1,200  years  earlier,  though  recent  authorities 
favor  the  translation  in  the  passage  as  "oil"  instead  of  butter.    It  was 
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not  commonly  known  a^  an  article  of  food  among  the  ancients  down  to 
the  second  centuiy  of  the  Christian  era,  bat  mainly  used  as  a  medica- 
ment in  ointments  for  various  mechanical  purposes.  Even  Galen, 
who  has  been  honored  with  the  title  of  "Father  of  Medicine,"  gravely 
recommends  its  use  "as  an  'unguent'  and  for  the  besmearing  of  leather 
and  rendering  the  tanned  skins  of  animals  more  pliable."  Could  he 
have  looked  with  pi-ophetic  gaze  down  the  sixteen  centuries  that  have 
intervened  between  then  and  now,  and  seen  much  of  the  sthff  that 
passes  under  the  name  of  butter,  he  would  most  likely  have  declared 
"it's  all  the  use  the  stuff  is  fit  for."  The  early  Romans  and  Greeks 
preferred  the  sweet  oil  of  the  olive,  and  to  this  day  the  nations  of 
Southern  Europe  mainly  use  this  oil  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else 
in  the  shape  of  butter;  stiD,  among  the  pastoral  peoples  of  early  civi- 
lization, butter  found  a  place  among  the  table  luxuries  of  the  rich  and 
aflBuent,  and  just  in  proportion  as  an  enlightened  and  refined  state 
of  society  obtains  at  the  present  day,  in  that  same  proportion  does  it 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  household.  Why  (?)  does 
butter  become  a  necessity?  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  in  thought 
yon  back  to  the  primitive  habits  and  customs  of  the  aborgines.  In 
the  rude  days  when  mankind  dwelt  in  huts  and  caves,  or  tents 
fashioned  of  the  skins  of  animals  taken  in  the  chase,  bunting  and  flsh- 
ing  were  the  main  sources  of  subsistence;  their  wants  were  few  and 
easily  supplied — they  existed  but  did  not  live  in  the  ftill  meaning  of  the 
term.  Content  to  enjoy  the  trophies  wou  by  bow  or  spear,  they  gorged 
to  repletion  when  the  hunt  was  successful  and  bore  the  paugs  of 
hunger  and  starvation  in  stolid  silence  when  their  efforts  resulted 
in  failure.  With  no  ambitions,  save  perhaps  to  excel  in  their  rude 
sports  and  savage  warfare,  they  were  content,  "to  think  the  same 
things  that  their  fathers  had  thought.  To  do  the  same  deeds  that 
their  fathers  had  wrought."  With  what  result?  The  same  unvarying 
monotony  from  generation  to  generation — such  as  characterizes  the 
working  of  the  swarm  of  bees  todav — did  ages  ago  and  will  do  cycles 
of  time  to  come.  By  and  by  the  crooked  little  interrogation  point? 
Standing  for  why?  and  wherefore?  began  an  agitation  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  more  thoughtful,  and  a  desire  for  something  higher  and 
better  began  to  stir  in  their  hearts.  Little  by  little  innovations  crept  in 
at  first,  and  almost  imperceptibly;  but  (he  ages  were  on,  and  by  dint  of 
inquiry  and  answer,  experiment  and  effort,  the  savage  had  become 
civilized  and  the  arts  and  sciences  had  their  birth  and  being.  The 
spirft  of  progress  linked  with  hupian  effort  wrought  unceasingly, 
untC  civilization  became  enlightment.  and  enlightment  bore  fruit  in 
Christianity;  and  as  these  successive  stages  were  reached,  the  needs 
of  mankind  became  more  varied  and  multiform,  and  that  which  suf- 
ficed for  the  luxuries  of  a  past  generation,  became  the  absolute  ne- 
cessities of  the  generation  succeeding.  When  our  ancestors  first  de- 
posed the  barbarians  and  made  Great  Britain  their  home,  they  found 
the  natives  living  much  as  I  have  indicated,  in  caves  or  nide  stone 
huts,  without  the  knowledge  of  metals,  their  only  cutting  implements 
flint  stones  or  sharp  shells;  but  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  bom  and 
with  strange  unrest  led  them  ever  onward,  outward,  upward,  and  the 
never  ceasing  question,  Why?  still  led  them  like  Alexander  of  old 
seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer.  In  our  own  land  the  pioneers  that 
were  content  to  att  down  to  the  coarse  and  homely  fare  of  bacon, 
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hominy  and  potatoes  (and  God  bless  them!)  paved  the  way,  for  all 
that  we  enjoy,  but  they  have  given  place  to  a  generation  that  knows 
nothing  of  the  hardships  they  endured,  save  as  it  is  recounted  in  song 
or  stoi^y;  and  to  the  cultivated  and  refined  tastes  of  the  present  day, 
a  table  that  is  spread  lacking  butter  lacks  one  of  the  most  essential 
adjuncts  of  the  meal.  But  these  changes  were  not  wrought  in  a  day 
or  a  year.  The  coral  reefs  around  which  erj'stalliae  the  isles  of  the 
ocean,  are  formed  by  myriads  of  insects,  too  minute  to  be  Been  by  the 
unaided  human  eye,  worldng  silently  but  continuously;  so  the  ages  in 
their  noisless  progress  have  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  evolved 
the  flower  of  cliristianized  cirilization  and  refinement  from  the  bar- 
baric stock  of  ancient  heathendom.  Incessant  change  ia  the  order 
(if  life,  since  the  sun  never  seta  upon  the  same  conditions  he  witnessed 
at  rising.  Like  the  vast,  unseen,  imponderable  forces  of  nature, 
"neier  hasting,  never  resting,"  the  thought  of  man  is  continually  seek- 
ing new  channels  of  industrj-,  sounding  deeper  depths  or  climbing 
higher  heights;  and  this  is  why  all  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  as  well 
as  the  ventures  of  commerce  and  the  improvements  and  inventions  of 
manufacture  must  and  do  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  thought  in 
science  and  arttobepushedto  tte  wall;  and  this  is  where  "the  survival 
of  the  fittest"  comes  into  our  every  day  life  and  occupations.  From  the 
oily,  unctious  compound,  evolved  in  a  great  skin  bag  on  the  back  of  a 
rough  paced  camel,  or  a  jolting  donkey,  a  long  series  of  years 
and  refining  inflaences  have  perfected  the  beautiful  golden  butter  of 
the  present  day,  although  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  the  donkey  driver 
and  his  goatskin  filled  with  milk  still  perform  the  ofilces  of  chum  and 
dairy  maid,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  the  resulting  compound,  though 
it  passes  under  the  name  of  butter,  is  not  the  cleanest  or.  most  deli- 
cately flavored  specimen,  such  as  would  suit  the  taste  of  an  epicure, 
nor  would  it  compare  at  all  favorably  with  the  product  of  a  first-class 
dairy  cow  of  189i  in  Pennsylvania,  manipulated  by  a  flrst-class 
dairy  man  or  woman.  This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  (?)  Where  is 
butter  made?  In  Europe  the  leading  butter  making  countries  are  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  Holland,  England,  Ireland,  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Normandy  and  Brittainy,  in  France  and  Switvierland.  Baseia 
makes  some  butter,  but  not  in  sufflcient  quantity  for  export.  Of  the 
countries  named,  Denmark  leads,  botli  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  Danish  butter  having  long  been  considered  the  choicest 
production  of  the  continent,  owing  to  the  extreme  care  as  well  as  per^ 
feet  cleanliness  observed  in  every  stage  of  its  manufacture.  Itairy 
schools  are  established  in  diffei-ent  parts  of  the  country  under  Govern- 
ment patronage,  where  the  farmers'  daughters  can  be  sent  to  receive 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  dairying  and  intricacies  of  butter 
making.  They  are  taught  in  a  systematic  maner,  bow  to  care  for  as 
well  as  feed  and  milk  the  cows,  each  girl  being  given  the  custody 
and  management  of  two  cows.  The  stables  are  kept  scnipnlously 
clean,  each  animal  is  carded  and  brushed  twice  daily,  the  milking, 
watering,  and  feeding  done  at  regular  and  stated  times,  the  whole  feed 
is  weighed  and  given  in  exact  proportions,  each  animal  receiving  Just 
what  its  needs  demand  and  no  mor^;  no  loud  or  boisterous  talking  is 
permitted,  nor  is  a  blow  ever  given;  the  girl  who  cannot  manage  her 
cows  with  gentle  firmness  is  at  once  sent  home  as  incompetent,  every 
milking  is  weighed,  tested,  and  recorded,  so  that  the  superintendent 
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has  but  to  glance  over  the  pages  of  the  dairy  register,  to  know  jnst 
what  each  cow  is  doing.  A  certain  standard  of  ability  is  adopted  and 
everj'  cow  that  fails,  after  a  specified  length  of  time  to  come  up  to  tlie 
standard  prescribed,  is  sent  to  the  butchers'  block.  Just  as  much  care 
is  exercised  in  the  dairy  room — in  the  setting  of  the  milk,  the  skim- 
ming and  ripening  of  the  cream  and  the  churning,  salting,  and  working 
of  the  butter.  In  tMs  way  each  girl  receives  a  thorough  practical  edu- 
cation {supplemented  by  lectures  every  week)  in  dairjing  and  butter 
making  in  everj-  detail,  from  the  care  and  rearing  of  the  new  bom  calf, 
up  to  the  packing  of  the  finished  dairy  products  for  the  markets  of 
the  world;  and  it  is  to  Danish  ingeunity  and  patient  research,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  cream  separators,  that  are  now  so  largely  used  on 
some  of  our  most  extensive  dairy  farms.  Perhaps  some  one  may  say, 
what  is  the  use  of  all  this,  since  uot  one  in  a  hundred  will  ever  have  all 
"the  appliances  or  even  the  opportunities  of  butter  making  upon  any 
but  the  smallest  scale  and  with  the  most  primitive  methods?"  I  answer 
to  this,  that  when  we  send  our  boys  and  girls  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, it  is  not  with  the  understanding  that  when  they  return  to  us  from 
graduation  they  will  expect  to  set  up  a  college  or  university  of  their 
own.  We  send  them  to  receive  that  mental  training  that  will  fit 
them  to  engage  in  the  life  pursuits  that  they  have  a  talent  or  aptitude 
for;  and  that  will  enable  them  to  successfully  cope  with  the  diflQcul- 
ties  that  are  sure  to  confront  every  one  who  engages  earnestly  in  any 
active  pursuit.  Human  life  is  said  to  consist  of  three  things — time, 
talent,  and  activity — either  wanting,  the  other  two  are  useless,  so  the 
thoroughly  instructed  butter  maker  goes  back  to  her  home,  armed 
most  fully  at  all  points  with  the  necessary  knowledge  that  will  enable 
her  to  more  successfully  utilize  the  means,  limited  though 
they  may  be  within  her  ivach,  than  if  she  had  remained  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  by  which  to  obtain  these  re- 
sults. Of  course  we  have  no  such  training  schools  in  (his  country, 
but  I  am  most  wonderfully  impressed  with  the  growing  interest 
manifested  among  our  farming  communities  by  the  holding  of  these 
institutes,  which  are  in  themselves  a.  liberal  education,  and  the 
activity  and  energy  displayed  in  the  same.  A  free  interchange  of 
opinions  as  to  different  methods  and  modes  of  operation  in  the  way  of 
improved  tillage  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  improvement  in  the  care  and 
feeding  of  stock,  will  prove  a  wonderful  educator  as  well  as  provoke 
a  spirit  of  emulation  and  good  natured  rivalry  as  to  who  shall  excel 
in  the  different  branches  of  husbandry  and  stock  raising;  and  this  in- 
troduces the  next(?)  in  my  subject.  How  is  butter  made?  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  creameiy  butter  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
made  in  a  regular  dairy,  but  content  myself  with  treating  it  as 
a  farm  product;  and  I  might  start  out  with  the  broad  statement  that 
every  farmer  keeps  one  or  more  cows,  but  on  too  many  farms,  batter 
making  is  only  an  accidi'ntal  adjunct  of  the  farm,  by  this  I  mean, 
that  instead  of  being  considered  as  one  of  the  regular  and  legitimate 
branches  of  farming  and  a  source  of  profit,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  side 
issue,  a  kind  of  necessary  drudging,  not  to  be  dispensed  with  and  yet 
ignored  and  neglected  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  it  is  conducted  on  a 
great  many  farms  it  is  a  disagreeable  drudgery.  Let  me  illustrate: 
Take  a  fanner  who  never  stables  his  cows,  to  his  shame  be  it  said,  but 
freezes  Iheui  in  a  stock  field  day  by  day  and  shelters  them  on  the  zero 
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eide  of  a  straw  stack  or  rail  fence  at  uight,  ginng  them  a  few  Dubbins 
of  corn  night  and  morning  and  that  grudgingly;  he  gets  but  a  coaplc 
of  quarts  of  thin,  blue,  milk,  from  the  stuveriBg  hungrj-  creatures, 
while  his  wife  hati  no  conveniences  for  setting  even  this  miserabk' 
product — sunietiiiiey  the  milk  fi'eezes,  when  of  course  the  cream  pro- 
dnct  is  still  smaller  and  after  perhaps  a  weeks'  careful  hoarding  of 
cream,  the  old  back  breaking  dasher  chum  ia  brought  into  requisition 
and  the  long  agony  of  churning  begins — its  thump,  thamp,  chug,  chug, 
splash,  splash  often  for  hours  at  a  time,  is  no  doubt  a  familiar  sound 
to  many  of  you,  until  tired  nature  gives  way  and  the  weary  wife  or 
daughter  feels  as  if  she  never  wanted  to  hear  tell  of  butter— and  still 
the  butter  wont  come.  In  sheer  desperation  she  dashes  into  the 
chum  a  lot  of  hot  or  cold  water,  as  she  thinks  the  exigencies  of  thp 
case  may  require,  and  maybe  after  repeated  aplicatious  of  both  cold 
and  hot  she  will  be  rewarded  wiih  a  mass  of  white,  spongy,  cheesy 
looking  stuff,  that  no  more  resembles  genuine  butter  than  the  curd  at 
a  cheese  factory.  She  saltij,  works  and  st^ts  it  away  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief that  the  dreaded  weekly  churning  is  done.  What  does  that  butter 
represent  to  her?  A  money  ^'alue?  Visions  of  nice  little  comforts 
that  it  may  bny?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  stands  for  nothing  but  unpaid  dmdg- 
ery.  If  the  family  do  not  eat  it  all  up  before  next  churning  day  comes 
around,  it,  with  the  remains  of  former  chumings  is  stored  up  nntU  the 
men  folks  go  to  town  again  and  then  taken  to  the  grocer,  who  re- 
luctantly gives  10  ct^nts  or  a  shilling  a  pound  in  trade  for  it,  said 
trade  consisting  many  times  of  a  couple  of  pounds  of  cheap  brown 
sugar  and  a  little  coffee,  and  the  balance — "Well  I  guess  111  take  that 
in  terbacker,"  and  the  vile,  filthy  smelling  black  weed  is  weighed  out 
and  pocketed  with  a  gmnt  of  satisfaction,  while  peihaps  on  the  same 
day  the  poor  forlorn  cows  were  kicked  a  curse  by  their  irate  owner 
because  Oiey  don't  make  their  salt,  and  the  grocer  is  at  the  same  time 
inwardly  imprecating  tho  farmi^r's  luckless  wife  for  making  and  send 
ing  such  stuff  to  town.  Kow  who  is  to  blame  for  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  and  whei-ein  lies  the  remedy?  I  believe  it  is  more  the  result 
of  want  of  thought  than  anything  else.  I  do  not  believe,  as  a  rule 
men  mean  to  be  uukind,  neglectful  or  crael  to  those  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  them — thci'  are  only  inconsiderate,  thoughtless,  or  careless, 
and  if  they  can  only  be  brought  to  see  that  it  does  pay  to  treat  and 
care-humanely  for  stock  as  well  as  wife  and  children  self  interest  if 
no  hisher  motive  will  prompt  them  to  do  better. 
Kong  by  Miss  Peacor. 


OrR  DAIRY  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  H.  P.  aVRT.ntl,Slal/ Cnlltg^. 

lu  tile  dairy  course  of  six  weeks,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  is 
instruction  by  Oaldwell  or  Waters  on  Dairy  Breeds,  or  Dairy  Herd 
Management .  The  second  thing  is  one  hour  by  Caldwell  or  myself  on 
Creamery  Bookkeeping  and  Scoring  Butter.     In   the  line  of  book- 
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keeping  we  liave  made  the  clafas  debtors  to  the  creameiy.  We  are 
running  that  work  just  as  we  are  supposed  to  run  a  creamery.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  we  are  going  to  figure  up  and  paj  off  the  patrons 
just  as  you  would  in  actual  crenmery  practice,  lu  the  hatter  scoring 
we  score  two  samples  every  morning.  The  class  is  composed  nearly  or 
altt^ether  of  young  men,  although  some  of  them  are  past  forty. 
Xearly  all  of  them  have  positions  aecuivd  before  going  there.  They 
are  interested  in  the  work.  They  are  much  interested  in  the  scoring, 
and  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  grandly.  I  tell  them  sometimes  1 
feel  almost  too  much  responsibility  myself.  This  hour  takes  up  until 
10  o'clock.  From  ten  until  twelve  comes  the  churning.  In  tlis  line 
comes  the  cream  ripening;  testing  for  acid.  This  test  for  acid  is 
made  hy  taking  a  fixed  amount — 50  c.  c,  of  cream.  We  can  actually 
measure  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  cream.  The  object  of  tliis  is  that 
we  need  a  certain  amount  of  acid  to  develop  the  flavor.  We  don't 
want  too  much  acid — too  much  destroys  the  flavor,  and  puts  the  cream 
in  such  a  condition  that  we  lose  ia  the  churning.  There  is  many  an 
old  butter  maker  that  has  known  for  years  that  when  the  cream  be- 
came too  sour  the  butter  loses  in  the  yield.  Many  of  us  thought  the 
acid  destroyed  the  fat.  I  thought  that  until  I  used  the  BahcOck 
Test.  There  is  one  valuable  point  that  we  owe  to  the  acid  test.  In 
the  hot  summer  weather  we  fail  because  we  have  too  much  acid.  We 
are  unable  to  control  the  conditions,  and  the  cream  becomes  too  sour, 
and  the  acid  test  will  tell  us  when  it  has  become  too  sour.  It  will 
help  us  to  take  our  test.  A  man  may  guess  at  it,  but  it  is  hard  to 
determine  anything  unless  you  have  something  to  determine  with. 
You  need  ti  gauge  to  teach  you  when  you  have  reached  the  proper 
point.  After  months  and  years  of  practice,  a  person's  taste  becomes 
educated.  Now  the  ripening  process— we  have  ripened  our  cream  at 
a  temperature  of  70  degrees.  Some  of  the  time  we  have  used  a 
starter,  and  sometimes  we  have  not.  It  is  not  very  much  of  a  cream- 
producing  section  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  aud  teams  are  sent  out 
to  secure  what  milk  we  use  aside  from  the  college  farm.  This  cream 
we  set  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees.  We  (tundertake  to  hold  the 
temperature  of  the  room  at  the  same  degree;  and  the'cream  is  churned 
the  following  forenoon  about  10  o'clock.  We  hnrdly  get  acid  enough 
iu  our  cream  by  that  time;  hardly  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  get, 
but  we  want  to  chum,  and  we  don't  want  to  set  the  cream  at  a 
higlier  temperature  than  70  degrees.  We  may  possibly  go  a  little  be- 
yond that,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  go  much  beyond  it.  When  cream  is 
ripened  at  80  degrees  the  aroma  is  destroyed.  The  temperature  of 
churning  depends  upon  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  cream.  We  have 
churned  milk  there  this  term  with  all  the  way  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  of  fat  in  it.  Forty  per  cent,  of  fat  is  very  rich  cream.  "The 
standard  at  the  World's  Fair  was  Forty  per  cent.  fat.  We  some- 
times put  water  in  it.  I  don't  agree  with  the  lady  on  the 
question  of  putting  in  water;  but  we  all  have  our  views,  I 
shall  aljow  her  hers.  We  have  had  our  cream  so  thick  that  we  had 
to  put  in  some  water  so  that  we  could  chum  it.  I  find  that  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  possible  to  churn  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
fat  in  the  cream.  We  take  cream  with  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  fat  in  it 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  that  butter  to  gather  lielow  a  temperature  of  58 
degrees.     I  can  tnke  cream  with  .10  to  .15  per  cent  of  fat  in  it,  and 
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can  get  the  butter  to  gather  at  a  temperature  of  55.  We  have  had 
butter  gather  in  the  t^urn  at  45  degrees.  Once  or  twice  we  have 
had  it  above  58  per  cent,  in  our  work  this  winter.  You  may  asli 
why  we  chum  it  at  this  low  temperature.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  it — you  get  more  exhaustive  clmrning,  and  you  leave  less  fat  in 
the  buttermilk.  Experience  has  proved  this.  We  have  had  this  in 
practice  for  the  last  year  in  all  our  creameries,  and  the  longer  we  go 
in  that  way  the  more  we  become  satisfied  that  it  is  the  right  way. 
You  get  less  fat  in  your  buttermilk,  and  you  get  better  butter.  You 
make  a  butter  with  less  of  the  foreign  elements  in  it.  To  illustrate, 
you  may  take  two  churnings  of  butter — one  gathered  at  62  and 
the  other  at  54.  Wash  them  both  as  long  as  the  water  is  coIotwI. 
You  put  that  butter  that  was  churned  at  62  onto  the  woriter,  add  the 
salt  to  it,  and  go  to  working  it,  and  the  water  will  show  milky.  Take 
the  one  that  was  churned  at  54  and  treat  the  same  and  the  water 
will  be  perfectly  clean.  That  shows  that  we  have  removed  some  of 
the  foreign  elements  from  the  butter.  It  is  an  advantage.  If  1  wgre 
buying  butter  to  hold  in  cold  storage  I  would  not  buy  that  churned 
at  a  high  temperature.  Butter  churned  at  a  low  temperature  keeps 
better  than  that  churned  at  a  high  temperature.  We  are  giving  the 
class  tests  of  milk.  We  take  samples  of  milk  and  expose  them  to 
some  foul  odor.  One  day  we  took  a  sample  and  put  it  in  the  silo,  and 
then  took  it  to  the  class.  We  did  this  to  show  ihem  how  readily  milk 
will  absorb  odors.  When  this  sample  was  brought  before  the  class, 
one  young  man  who  had  just  come  from  the  silo  said  he  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  the  milk  or  himself.  We  took  a  sample  of  milk  to 
the  calf  bam.  The  class  readily  knew  where  it  had  been  exposed. 
We  do  this  to  show  them  how  quickly  milk  absorba  bad  odors.  In 
that  line  it  is  not  only  milk,  but  cream;  and  the  butter  and  salt  will 
absorb  bad  odors.  I  have  had  butter  give  us  serious  trouble  from  the 
salt  being  exposed  to  bad  odors.  One  day  we  had  severe  trouble  with 
butter  that  had  been  contaminated  in  the  salt  room. 

At  another  time  we  had  a  sample  of  milk  that  had  been  contamin- 
ated, and  whenwe  inquired  we  discovered  that  the  shed  where  they 
hitched  their  horses  adjoined  the  creamery.  By  the  time  the  butter 
got  to  New  York  it  was  away  off  flavor.  Our  churning  and  printing 
is  done  in  the  forenoon.  We  finish  at  12  o'clock.  At  1  o'clock  we 
get  together  again,  and  weigh  the  milk  that  is  to  be  separated  in  the 
afternoon.  In  tliis  work  we  have  in  the  morning  a  sample  of  the 
buttermilk  taken  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  sample  of  the  whole  milk 
and  skimmed  milk;  and  we  have  these  points  to  talk  about  in  the 
afternoon  discussion,  from  3.30  to  5  o'clock.  In  tliat  way  we  keep  up 
an  interest  in  the  work,  and  have  the  discussions  while  the  work  is  all 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  class.  We  bring  up  anything  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  day  that  has  interested  the  class  in  this  line.  We  are 
not  only  testing  this  milk  with  the  Babcock  test  but  we  are  having  it 
tested  with  the  gravometric.  ITiat  is,  our  skimmed  milk  and  butter- 
milk. I  had  twelve  tests  of  skimmed  milk  that  averaged  with  the 
Babcock  test  .063;  these  same  samples  with  the  gravometric  averaged 
.095.  That  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  fat  left  in  the  skimmed  milk 
for  the  average  of  twelve  days.  This  is  the  standard  method  of  test- 
ing. I  have  had  samples  of  buttermilk  that  the  average  test  of  five 
days  with  th;'  Babcock  tost  was  .07;  tlie  average  of  the  five  days  with 
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the  gravometric  was  .138.  This  work  we  feel  reasonably  well  satiafled 
with.  In  the  churning  line  we  have  done  things  that  we  knew  were 
not  jnst  right.  Did  it  purposely  in  that  way  to  show  how  not  to  do  it. 
For  instance,  one  day  I  purposely  allowed  the  chum  to  be  stopped  a  lit- 
tle before  collecting  the  butter.  We  found  four-tenths  pep  cent,  of 
fat  in  it.  The  class  were  much  more  fully  convinced  on  that  point 
than  they  would  have  been  for  me  to  have  simply  tirid  them  how  that 
might  happen.  We  have  also  purposely  blundered  In  the  amount 
that  we  charaed  the  butter.  We  let  it  be  gathered  up  in  the  large 
globules.  You  butter  makers  know  what  that  means.  After  you 
have  it  gathered  too  much  you  cannot  wash  it  to  amouqt  to  anything. 
I  do  think  that  washing  helps  to  remove  the  flavor  we  are  working 
for.  When  we  can  churn  at  an  extremely  low  temperature  we  can  gel 
along  safely  without  the  washing.  If  your  butter  gathers  too  warm  I 
believe  that  a  little  washing  helps  it.  We  have,  as  a  rule,  washed 
Ihe  butter  at  the  dniry  school.  I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  being 
opposed  to  washing  butter;  because  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  a 
great  many  creameries  where  the  conditions  are  such  in  hot  weather 
that  they  would  get  into  trouble.  But  I  would  say  to  remove  the 
water  juat  as  quickly  as  possible.  Tlie  salt  would  assist  in  removing 
the  foreign  elements  from  the  butter.  With  the  same  quality  of 
cream  you  would  have  to  chum  longer.  It  is  not  practicable  to  chum 
cream  with  a  low  per  cent,  of  fat  in  it  at  this  low  temperature.  I 
know  you  cannot  churn  the  cream  with  a  low  per  cent,  of  fat  in  it  at 
iv  low  temperature, 

Mrs,  Busick.  Is  more  butter  recovered  at  a  low  temperature  than 
at  a  higher? 

Prof.  Gurier.    Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Busick.  Our  cream  was  always  churned  at  62  in  summer  and 
08  in  winter;  and  then  since  I  have  been  using  the  Babcock  test  I 
find  that  we  recover  witiin  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat  in  the  cream. 

Prof.  Gurier.  This  is  not  theory;  it  is  a  hard  fact,  I  cannot  give 
you  the  reason.  Why  it  is  I  cannot  trfl  you,  I  have  fourteen  days 
work  in  one  of  our  creameries.  TTie  average  of  the  fourteen  days 
work  was  lift  of  one  per  cent. 

Mrs.  Busick.     I  am  only  asking  the  reason  why;  when  we  have  to 
(Jiura  longer  or  use  greater  power  because  a  number  of  us  use  the 
concave  churn,  and  we  have  to  use  greater  power  to  produce  butter 
from  cream  at  a  low  temperature  than  at  a  higher. 
Prof.  Gurier.     Yes,  you  will. 

Mrs.  Busick.  In  oii£  of  those  power  chums,  when  you  stop  the 
chum  after  the  butter  has  come,  the  temperature  of  the  cream  has 
risen  from  two  degrees  to  six  degrees.  What  is  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  room  where  yon  do  this  work? 

Prof.  Gurier.  That  varies.  I  have  found  that  you  may  start  the 
chum  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  45  degree  the  temperature  of 
the  room  must  be  15  degrees  colder  than  the  cream  in  the  chum.  If 
the  temperature  is  15  or  20  d^rees  higher  than  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  you  will  get  into  trouble. 

Mrs.  Busick.  Do  you  have  any  method  of  finding  out  just  at  what 
particnlar  juncture  the  butter  globules  break  away  from  the  cream? 
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Prof.  Gurler.  We  take  the  temperature  when  the  buttermilk  is 
ruDDiDg  from  the  churn. 

Mrs,  Unsick.  With  the  Babcock  test  there  was  not  enough  differ- 
ence in  tke  buttermilk  to  be  dlstlnguiehed. 

Prof,  Gurler,    How  many  trials  were  there  made? 

Mrs.  Busick.  There  was  only  one  published.  There  is  something 
in  the  ripeness  of  the  cream  that  affects  the  acidity  of  it 

Prof.  (Jurler.  I  have  at  State  College  figures  where  I  have  kept 
track  of  the  different  temperatures  reached  in  three  or  four  different 
creameries  for  quite  a  period  of  time,  and  compared  with  the  temper- 
atures at  which  the  buttermilk  ran  from  the  chum;  and  I  am  just  as 
sure  that  I  can  take  those  figures  and  convince  you  so  that  you  would 
never  question  it  as  long  as  you  live.  My  brother  and  I  got  into  an 
argument  a'few  months  ago,  and  to  settle  it  we  went  and  churned  at 
54  one  day,  and  found  1-10  per  cent,  of  fat.  The  next  day  we  churned  at 
y4,  and  the  other  conditions  were  juat  the  same,  and  there  was  1  per 
cent,  in  the  buttermilk.  I  have  found  in  one  week's  time  a  differ- 
ence of  from  .07  to  1.2  in  the  buttermilk,  and  I  couldn't  find  any 
other  cause  except  the  temperature  at  wliich  the  churning  was  done. 
There  was  one  other  thing — this  buttermilk  that  showed  the  excessive 
amount  of  fat  was  extremely  sour.  That  accounts  for  part  of  it  I 
have  been  hammering  away  for  almost  two  years,  and  I  certainly  have 
hesitated  to  say  anything  about  this  until  I  had  hammered  away  so 
long  that  I  had  it  fixed  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  correct 

Mrs.  Busick.     We  are  Jionestly  seeking  the  truth,  and  nothing  moii-. 

Mr.  Lefever.  Don't  you  think  the  reason  that  you  couldn't  churn 
at  such  a  low  degree  was  because  you  used  the  centrifugal?  I  went 
home  and  tried  this  last  year  and  set  Prof.  Gurler  down  as  a  humbug. 
I  am  not  satisfied  on  this  point  until  I  know  whether  you  have  ever 
churned  from  the  shallow  setting  of  cream. 

Prof.  Gurler.  I  have  never  churned  cream  from  the  shallow  setting 
at  those  temperatures.  It  is  only  theory  with  me  yet.  I  have  not 
the  least  idea  but  what  you  can  churn  cream  from  the  shallow  setting 
that  will  have  from  25  to  30  per  cent  fat  in  it.  1  have  no  means  of* 
trying  it  unless  I  buy  some  pans. 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  have  tried  that  cold  churning  from  the  gravity 
process.  I  had  cream  that  ought  to  have  come  in  eight  minutes  that 
wouldn't  come  in  eighty.  I  weighed  the  cream,  and  it  took  two  and 
one-fourth  pounds  to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 

Mrs.  Busick.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  in  our  own  vicinity, 
when  our  creamery  first  went  into  operation.  The  ice  cream  freezei's 
rhat  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  their  cream  for  ice  cream  pur- 
poses would  gather  their  supplies  from  the  country  dairies  where  it 
was  raised  by  the  gravity  process;  and  then  found  in  first  using  the 
cream  from  the  separators  that  it  went  to  butter  every  time.  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether,  in  the  separation  of  the  milk  from  the  cream  by 
the  separating  process,  known  as  the  centrifugal,  doesn't  it  give  a 
churning  to  the  cream  that  will  bring  butter  sooner  than  the  old- 
fashioned  gravity  process.  Isn't  the  agitation  of  the  milk  in  throw- 
ing out  the  cream  by  a  sort  of  churning  process  similar  to  the  process 
of  our  chums  in  churning  butter? 

Prof.  Gurler,  There  are  separators  that  chum  in  the  skimming  pro- 
cess; there  are  others  that  do  not. 
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A.  L.  Wales.  I  have  sold  cream  from  separators  to  ice  cream  manu- 
facturers who  claimed  that  it  made  a  fine  qmality  of  ice  cream  but 
not  quite  as  much  of  it. 

Mrs.  Busick.  They  found  that  by  taking  a  thin  surface  that  would 
spread  out  the  cream  as  it  came  from  the  separator  spouts  and  let  it 
fall  over  a  wide  surface  and  aerate  it,  it  done  away  with  that  tend- 
ency to  go  to  butter. 

Mr.  Wales.  There  is  one  separator  that  will  gather  a  greater 
amount  of  this  froth  than  other  styles.  Home  of  the  ladies  are  very 
fond  of  that  cream  for  whipped  cream. 

Prof.  Gurler.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  dairy  instructor  from 
Vermont.  The  young  man  writes  that  he  has  been  churning  at  46  to 
48,  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk."  WTien  I  first 
advanced  this  idea  to  Babcock,  the  doctor  was  a  little  sceptical  about 
it.  In  his  first  efforts  in  this  line  he  didn't  succeed;  but  at  the 
World's  Fair  last  summer  they  churned  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
I  have  ever  churned  at.  It  was  ripened  cream.  The  cream  was  hdd 
nearly  48  hours.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  don't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween gravity  and  separator  cream  butter. 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  don't  expect  to  see  every  dairyman  working  on 
the  same  principle  of  creaming  his  milk.  I  said  to  Prof.  Boberts, 
"why  don't  you  get  different  processes  of  creaming  in  here?"  They 
had  better  go  back  to  the  old  shallow  pans  and  let  them  see  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  am  going  to  use  as  nany  creamery  systems  as  I 
can. 

Mr.  Gurler,  These  men  here  ai-e  creamery  men.  I  suspect  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  butter  makers  here  are  dairymen,  and  have 
their  gravity  methods  of  raising  cream.  I  wish  I  was  as  familiar 
with  that  part  of  the  work  as  with  the  creamery  work. 

Mrs.  Busick.  Is  this  milk  used  in  the  afternoon  morning's  milk 
warmed  artificially?    To  what  temperature  do  yon  warm  it? 

Mr.  Gurler.    To  95  degrees. , 

Mr.  Lavery.  It  is  my  experience  that  good  butter  can  be  made 
from  any  unmber  of  cows  if  properly  handled.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  milk  of  Jersey  cows  can  be  made  into  any  better  butter  than 
the  milk  of  any  other  breed  of  cows  handled  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Gnrler.  I  have  not  had  experience  that  covers  that  point.  We 
have  bad  a  mixture  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  milk.  I  have  never 
worked  any  breed  of  milk  by  itself  in  the  dairy. 

Mr.  Lavery  At  the  Columbian  r>airy  Test  in  Chicago,  was  it  not 
a  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  Jersey  butter  fell  below  in  flavor? 

Mrs.  Busick.  In  regard  to  the  statement  I  made  that  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  if  you  will  go  to  the  cities  where  people 
are  considered  to  have  aesthetic  tastes  in  eating  as  well  as  in  painting. 
etc.,  and  find  that  the  majority  of  the  best  customers  demand  the 
pure  Jersey  article  in  contradiction  to  butter  from  all  other  breeds, 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  Jersey  stands  very  near  the  head  with  a  very 
superior  product.  At  the  first  of  the  Columbian  dairy  test  there  were 
a  great  many  circumstances  that  were  not  favorable,  but  at  the  end 
the  Jerseys  came  out  away  ahead  in  point  of  flavor  and  productive- 
ness. 

Mr.  Matteson.  Here  la  the  redeeming  point.    People  in  the  cities  get 
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butter  ttat  will  squat  on  the  plate  when  It  gets  hot,  but  the  Jersey 
butter  will  stand  up  and  look  you  in  the  eye,  and  the  sweat  will  run 
right  off  it  That  is  what  makes  the  Jersey  butter  take  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  verj-  true  of  the  Jersey  butter,  but  the  quee- 
tion  is  whetlier  the  Jersey  cow  will  not  make  the  butter  so  solid  in  the 
winter  that  you  can't  spread  it  on  your  bread. 

Mr.  Matteson.  When  you  can't  spread  it  you  can  eat  it  in  chunks, 
and  that  makes  the  demand  greater. 

Mr.  Lavery,  When  the  butter  is  lacking  in  flavor  it  is  lacking  in 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  the  mat'ket  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Jersey  cow,  but  give  her  credit  for  just  what  belongs  to 
her.     Give  her  credit  for  solidity,  and  the  others  for  the  flavor. 

Mr.  Gurler.  It  will  not  do  to  ripen  at  70  and  cool  at  55.  Hold  it 
at  55  until  the  fats  solidify. 

Mr.  Gould.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  cow  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  flavor  of  the  butter? 

Mr.  Gurler.     I  would  go  back  to  the  feed. 

Mr.  Gould,  Can  ywi  tell  the  difference  in  the  feed  when  you  have 
put  it  through  the  butter  extractor? 

Mr.  Gurler.  You  can  tell  the  difference  between  well  cured  clover 
and  ripened  hay.  Early  cut  and  well  cured  hay  will  give  a  flavor  to 
the  butter.  We  must  ha^e  acid  to  make  the  flavor.  They  must  get 
together. 

Mr.  Lavery.  Why  cannot  we  attend  and  feed  a  cow  that  has  been 
giving  milk  for  six  months  and  make  as  flne  flavored  butter  as  a  fresh 
cow? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  think  that  if  you  take  that  and  aerate  it,  and  then  raise 
the  cream,  and  put  in  the  lactic  acid,  that  neither  you  nor  any  other 
man  can  tell  when  that  cow  came  in. 

Mrs.  Busick.  The  two  breeds,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  ai-e  almost 
identical.  One  from  the  island  of  Guernsey  and  the  other  from  Jersey, 
and  within  a  very  short  distance  from  each  other.  The  only  differ- 
ence that  you  can  tell  is  that  Uie  Guernsey  is  spotted,  usually.  There 
is  about  the  same  difference  between  them  that  is  between  tweedle- 
dee  and  tweedledum. 

Mr,  Caldwell.  The  profitable  dairy  cow  is  determined  by  her  make- 
up.   Then  tal^c  her  and  handle  her  to  get  the  most  out  of  her. 

Mr.  Liiverj-.  People  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Shorthorns 
fell  below  in  the  test. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  the  cheese  test  the  best  Shorthorn  was  No.  5, 
when  compared  according  to  the  rules.  When  the  other  things  are 
taken  into  consideration  the  Shorthorn  fell  to  No.  16. 

Adjourned  at  4.30. 

Resolution  offered  by  A.  L.  Wales. 
Called  to  order  at  7.30.     The  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  offered  by  Mr.  Wales,  and  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania, State 
Dairj'men's  Association ; 

WHEREAS,  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  omitted  from  his 
estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  appropriation  for  the  agricul- 
tural experimental  stations  of  the  United  States,  which  has  hitherto 
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formed  a  regular  item  of  the  agricaltural  appropriation  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  said  appropriation  is  not,  &&  the  law  now  stands,  a  legiti- 
mate charge  against  the  Depai'tment  of  Agrieulbure;  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  we,  the  State  Dairymen's  Aesociation  of  Pennsyl 
rania,  regard  the  work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations^  and 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  particiiar,  as  of  very  great 
economic  and  practical  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  hereby  request  our  Bepresentatives  in 
Congress  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the 
appropriation  for  its  support  in  such  form  and  under  such  supervision 
by  the  authorities  as  may  be  necessary-  to  ensure  that  the  money  shall 
be  faithfully  and  honestly  expended  for  the  purpose  desi(;nated  in  the 
Hatch  act 

Resolved,  That  we  would  welcome  and  invite  an  impartial  and  thor- 
ough investigation,  by  competent  authority,  into  the  management  of 
any  and  all  of  said  stations,  to  the  end  that  any  abuses,  if  such  then' 
be,  may  be  exposed  and  corrected. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  the  State,  to  the  representative  in  Congress  from  this  dis- 
trict, to  the  secretary  of  agricwltui-e,  and  director  of  experiment  sta- 
tions. 

Stereoptican  Lecture,  "A  Trip  Tlirough  the  Northwest,"  by  Prof.  J. 
H.  Montgomery,  Vice  President,  of  .\llegheny  College. 

Prof.  Montgomei-y  gave  a  very  interesting  series  of  stereoptican 
views,  of  a  visit  to  the  northwest,  made  by  himself,  commencing  with 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  including  views  of  Minnesota  Falls,  Anthony's 
Falls  old  Fort  Snelling,  prairie  fire,  bridge  at  Bismarck  Glacier,  In- 
dian Chief  Sharpnose  and  family,  horse  ranch,  above  the  clouds,  and 
a  number  of  other  noted  places,  all  of  which  afforded  great  pleasure  to 
all  who  witnessed  them. 

The  evening  session  closed  with  music,  "A  Little  Farm  Well  Tilled," 
by  the  Beethoven  Double  Quartette,  at  10  o'clock, 

Adjonmed  at  9.35. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Opened  at  9.50. 

Questions  answered   by   Prof.   Gurler, 

Question.     Will  sweet  cream  t>utter  keep  as  long  as  acid  butter? 

Prof.  Gurler.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  will  not.  There  is  a 
difference  between  butter  made  right  immediately,  and  from  cream 
that  has  been  held  24  hours  at  a  temperature  at  which  it  doesn't  de- 
velop acid.  The  most  experience  that  I  have  had  with  sweet  cream 
butter  was  in  some  work  that  was  done  at  one  of  our  creameries,  sep- 
arating and  cooling  at  50,  and  churning  the  same  day.  That  butter 
was  sent  to  New  York  with  the  regular  week's  shipment,  and  the 
receiver  would  not  accept  the  goods.  He  said  it  was  off  in  flavor.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  we  develop  flavor  by  the 
ripening  process. 
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QuestioD.  What  is  the  best  method  of  packing  and  marketing  gilt- 
edge  butter? 

Mr.  Kfatteson.  lu  just  the  style  of  package  that  the  consumers 
want  the  butter.  Don't  commence  at  this  end  of  the  road  to  tell  u 
man  at  that  end  of  the  road  ivhat  ho  wants. 

Mr.  Gurler.  If  a  man  doesn't  know  what  he  wants,  put  up  the 
goods  in  a  tidy  shape  and  use  jour  own  judgment  Dont  let  the  pack- 
age get  mussed  up.  Have  the  top  of  tlie  package  looking  neat  and 
tidy. 

Mr.  Matteson.  Mrs.  Busick  recommended  that  the  milk  should  be 
at  animal  heat  to  get  the  best  test,  and  others  think  otherwise,  what 
is  your  opinion? 

Prof.  Gurler.  There  are  men  that  ai*e  just  as  far  above  me  when 
you  discuss  these  points  as  you  can  imagine.  It  would  be  better  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  chemist  such  aa  the  chemist  of  the  Illinois 
station  or  the  chief  chemist  at  the  World's  Pair.  When  we  first  in- 
troduced the  Babcoek  test  I  worked  willi  it  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half;  then  I  turned  it  over  to  a  nephew  who  was  working  in  the 
creamery.  I  can  tell  you  how  a  creamery  man  ought  to  go  to  work 
with  the  Babcoek  test.  Don't  foi-ce  the  Babcoek  test  on  your  patrons. 
Do  not  force  it  on  them,  but  get  them  interested  in  it.  Invite  them  in 
to  see  it  work,  and  manupulate  the  work  in  a  way  to  create  confi- 
dence; and  after  you  have  created  confidence  in  the  work  the  battle 
is  won.  They  have  then  no  ground  to  stand  on  to  make  an  argument 
against  it.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  reliability  of  it.  In 
Europe  they  kicked  against  it  in  the  first  place,  but  now  they  are  com- 
ing into  line. 

Mr,  Hopkins.  Are  the  results  reliable  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinarj- 
factory  man? 

Prof.  Qurler  Yes,  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  factory-  man,  or  a 
factory  man  of  ordinal^  ability  and  a  little  experience.  There  are 
several  practical  ways  to  get  the  test.  There  is  the  most  chance  for 
error  in  getting  every  other  day  milk.  There  is  danger  of  taking 
thickened  cream  that  will  not  mix  in  the  weigh  can..  If  there  are  any 
lumps  of  cream  they  wiU  come  to  the  surface  very  quickly.  Take  a 
dipper  and  stir  up  the  cream  in  the  weigh  can.  With  care  there 
should  be  no  trouble.  It  isn't  necessary  to  have  a  practical  testeveri' 
day.  Better  not  do  it.  It  makes  unnecessary  work  and  the  results 
are  not  so  satisfactory.  There  is  a  variation  between  the  different 
days  that  is  surprising.  The  different  weeks  will  compare  very  close 
ly  because  there  is  an  averaging  ap. 

Mr.  Matteson.  Whore  they  are  working  the  Babcoek  test  a  man 
says,  "My  milk  tested  so  much  this  time,  and  the  next  time  it  was 
so  much,  and  I  have  the  same  cows  and  tlie  same  feed."  Don't  you 
believe  that  the  handling  of  the  cow  by  the  dair>-man  himself  produces 
that  change  in  the  milk? 

Prof,  Gurler.  To  a  great  4'Xtent.  Any  abuse  of  the  cow  will  make 
a  change  in  the  milk.  If  you  send  the  dog  after  them  or  leave  tlieni 
out  in  the  storm  there  will  be  some  surprises. 

Mr.  Matteson.  If  they  go  a  longer  time  without  milking  than  usual 
it  will  make  a  difference. 

Prof.  Gurler.  Why,  a  few  years  ago  we  got  suspicious  of  a  cer- 
tain patron.     The  first  day'e  milk   tested  away  down.     It  was  the 
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morning'g  millc.  Then  we  got  a  team  and  went  and  saw  tbem  milked; 
and  behold  it  tested  just  the  same.  Then  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  differeDce  of  time  between  milkings.  If  you  milk  at 
five  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening  there  will  be  but  very  lit- 
tle difference  in  the  percentage  of  fat,  but  if  you  milk  at  fonr  in  the 
morning  and  at  eight  in  the  evening,  so  that  you  make  a  variation 
between  the  times  of  milking,  you  change  the  per  cent,  of  (at.  All 
theee  things  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  you  accuse 
your  patrons  of  watering  their  milk. 

Question.     How  often  do  you  salt  your  cows? 

Prof.  Gurier,    I  salt  my  now^  every  day. 

Question.     What  do  you  use  to  keep  the  milt  sweet? 

Prof.  Gurier,  Bichromate  of  potash.  I  cannot  say  that  it  keeps  it 
sweet,  although  it  practically  doea  It  keeps  it  so  the  cream  will  mix 
very  rapidly.  You  may  take  a  jar  that  is  three-fonrths  full,  and  with 
a  little  circular  motion  and  without  any  severe  agitation  you  will  get 
all  the  cream  mixed  right  back  into  the  milk.  You  cannot  see  any 
particles  of  cream.    It  will  be  mixed  right  back  verj-  nicely. 

A  Member.     We  have  been  using  pulverized  borax. 

Prof.  Gorier.  We  have  ased  Preservaline.  It  will  keep  the  cream 
sweet,  bnt  it  will  not  prevent  the  cream  stiffening.  It  is  better  to 
use  the  bichromate  of  potash.  Some  use  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 
They  put  in  aniline  to  give  it  a  color.  That  keeps  the  milk  in  nice 
condition  so  that  you  can  get  a  nice  sample  of  it.  Hold  your  milk  in 
such  a  condition  that  you  can  get  an  accurate  sample  when  you  come 
to  work  the  composite  test. 

Mr.  J,  B.  Smith.  Can  there  be  more  butter  made  from  a  cow  by 
milking  her  often? 

Prof.  Gurier,  For  a  short  period  there  can.  I  would  like  to  sim- 
ply say,  I  don't  know.  They  do  practice  that.  They  milked  them  three 
times  a  day  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  McClintock.  They  would  certainly  get  a  larger  quantity  of 
milk. 

Mr.  Greenlee.  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  the  cream  in  the  milk 
that  is  set  over  night  and  make  cheese?  Can  the  cream  that  rises  on 
the  top  of  the  vat  be  ripened,  or  must  you  lose  it? 

Prof.  Gurier.  I  would  like  to  let  the  cheese  work  alone.  We  have 
made  a  great  many  cheese  for  a  number  of  years,  but  we  are  not  now 
making  any. 

Mr.  Matteson.  That  question  has  been  under  experiment  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  by  our  cheese  instructors  in 
the  city;  and  they  very  clearly  explain  it,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how. 
Dr.  Van  Slyke.  at  our  last  State  convention,  said  that  the  cheese- 
maker  that  couldn't  ripen  all  of  the  batter  fats,  over  4  and  one-half 
per  cent,  wasn't  worth  hiring.  And  they  gave  an  explanation  of  how 
it  was.  He  described  how  it  should  be  heated  and  mixed.  TTie 
trouble  with  the  men  who  hire  cheese  makers  Is  that  the  executive 
committee  of  the  corporation  want  to  reduce  expenses  and  increase 
profits.  A  man  offers  to  work  for  $70  or  f60,  and  the  man  you  have 
has  been  getting  f  100,  and  you  hire  the  cheaper  man  and  get  cheaper 
work.    Exnert  labor  is  worth  nil  it  is  getting. 

Mr.  Gould.  Ill  Oanadn  if  a  man  makes  a  full  cream  cheese  he  will 
not  ink"  his  milk  to  the  factory  twice  a  day.      One  of  the  essentials 
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demanded  from  the  patrons  is  that  they  will  tlioroughl;  aerate  the 

Mr.  Porter,     Do  you  prefer  the  steam  or  hot  water? 

Prof.  Gurler.  Steam  is  preferable.  You  are  all  riglxt  if  yon  have 
the  steam,  and  you  may  be  all  right  if  you  have  the  hot  water.  We 
have  the  first  Babcock  test  that  was  made  outside  of  the  Wisconsin 
station  work.  There  is  no  trouble  about  regulating  the  steam. 
Kow  this  question  of  aroma  in  the  butter — I  will  say  we  get  a  high 
flavor  in  the  butter  from  fresh  cows.  I  don't  think  you  can  make  high 
flavored  butter  from  cows  that  are  nearly  dry.  We  must  have  sound 
food  of  some  kind.  If  we  have  food  that  ia  decayed  or  mnsty  or  mil- 
dewed or  out  of  conditon,  it  will  affect  the  butter. 

Mr.  Matteson.     Is  it  not  easier  to  feed  the  flavor  off  than  on? 

Mr.  Gurler.  Yes,  a  mighty  sight  easier.  We  think  in  the  west  that 
a  good  ration  of  grain  food  improves  the  flavor  of  the  butter.  The 
milk  must  be  cared  for  properly.  It  must  be  kept  where  it  will  have 
no  opportunities  to  absorb  bad  odors  I  have  seen  milk  t£at  was 
heated  up  to  110  that  you  could  detect  the  odor  of  the  hog  pen  on  it 
That  man  set  his  milk  in  the  vat  over  night.  The  people  do  not  real- 
ize how  rapidly  milk  does  absorb  everything  of  that  kind.  If  you  use 
the  deep  setting  process  the  quicker  it  is  gotten  into  the  water  the 
bettei",  the  more  cream  you  wOl  get.  If  set  in  open  vessels  it  must  be 
in  a  room  with  a  pure  atmosphere.  After  we  have  secured  the  cream 
we  want  to  ripen  that  cream.  Develop  the  acid.  We  don't  want  too 
much  acid.  I  hardly  know  how  to  explain  that  further  only  to  say — 
a  little  acid.  Cream  should  not  be  ripened  to  the  point  that  you  will 
find  whey  in  the  bottom  of  your  cream  vessels.  Then  it  is  ripened 
too  far.  If  you  have  ripened  your  cream  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  what  you  are  going  to  chum,  cool  it  down  to  the  churning  tem- 
perature and  hold  it  there  for  two  or  three  hours  if  you  can.  You 
may  take  a  churning  of  cream  that  you  have  ripened  at  70,  cool  it 
down  10  or  12  degrees  rapidly,  aJid  chum  immediately;  and  then  you 
may  take  the  same  cream  under  the  same  conditions,  cool  it  down 
the  same  way,  and  let  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  you  will  detect 
a  great  change  in  the  appearance  of  that  butter  right  in  the  chum. 
On  the  question  of  washing  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  and 
always  will  be. 

Mr.  Matteson.  I  do  believe  that  excessive  washing  does  injure  the 
flavor  of  the  butter.  It  removes  the  flavor.  Doesn't  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  have  something  to  do  with  it?  Suppose  you  take 
the  butter  in  its  granular  form;  take  ice  water  and  wash  it  and  you 
will  wash  out  much  of  the  flavor.  Take  a  chicken  or  a  piece  of  tiiin 
steak  and  cut  in  two  crosswise;  lay  one  of  the  pieces  on  ice  and  lay 
the  other  where  it  is  sufficiently  cool,  and  cook  the  two  in  the  same 
spider  and  put  them  on  the  same  plate,  and  the  piece  that  lacks  the 
flavor  is  the  one  that  has  been  kept  too  cold.  I  found  the  same  thing 
in  handling  my  buitter.  I  said  I  woidd  never  put  any  ice  in  my  cream 
or  butter,  and  T  haven't  for  ten  years.  I  may  be  a  crank  on  this  snb- 
ject,  but  that  has  been  my  experience. 

Prof.  Gurler.  I  would  recommend  wnsliing;  but  don't  leave  the 
water  in  contact  with  the  butter  loneer  than  ia  necessary.  TTien 
comes  the  question  of  salting.  That  should  be  done  to  suit  the  taste. 
I  think  when  yoa  have  these  conditions  all  right  you  will  have  butter 
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with  aroma  and  with  that  wasej  texture,  too.  There  is  a  differenoe 
between  waxinees  and  saiviness. 

A  Member.  Yoa  gave  us  to  underetand  that  cream  would  take  on 
the  conditions  of  the  calf  stable.  I  have  found  this  to  be  true.  I 
have  found  that  the  air  drifting  from  the  pig  pen  would  contaminate 
the  milk.  Can  you  make  as  good  butter  from  a  dairy  of  cowa  fed  on 
ensilage  as  you  can  fed  on  good  clover  hay  and  good  grain  well 
ripened,  and  with  a  good  fair  ration  of  meal  and  bran? 

Prof.  Gurler.  To  settle  that,  the  first  and  second  year  I  had  ensil- 
age I  took  my  milk  to  the  creamery.  We  skimmed  it  and  churned  it 
by  days,  and  sent  it  to  New  York.  We  marked  those  packages  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  jMirties  to  whom  we  were  shipping,  and  asked 
to  have  experts  criticise  the  butter.  They  knew  nothing  about  the 
conditions.  We  didn't  get  it  colored  perfectly,  and  there  was  one 
point,  too,  I  think,  on  the  grain ;  but  on  the  question  of  flavor  there 
was  no  objection.  I  am  just  as  confident  that  sound  ensilage  will 
make  a  milk  that  you  cannot  tell  from  milk  made  from  dry  food.  One 
time  several  years  ago  I  bad  several  gentlemen  come  to  my  farm  to 
see  me  milk  my  cows.  After  they  had  looked  things  over  they  wanted 
to  see  a  sample  of  the  milk.  They  tested  and  smelt  and  examined  it 
and  said  they  could  find  nothing  wrong  with  the  milk.  Ensilage  is  a 
moist  food,  and  with  exposure  decay  commences  quickly.  Ton  can- 
not leave  the  silo  open  ten  days  without  damage  coming  from  it  En- 
silage has  so  much  moisture  that  decay  will  commence,  and  decayed 
food  will  make  off-flavor  milk.  I  have  had  off-flavor  milk  from  hay 
fipom  the  bottom  of  the  mow. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  there  not  more  than  one  variety  of  formation  in 
cream?  Will  there  not  be  a  different  formation  in  the  cream  if  set 
In  a  damp  cellar  than  if  set  in  a  good  dry  place? 

Ppof.  Gurler.  Certainly.  We  expect  to  do  some  work  by  steriliz- 
ing the  cream,  and  planting  a  formation  there  that  will  develop  the 
flavor. 

Benjamin  Culp.  Can  you  make  good  flavored  butter  out  of  ensil- 
age? 

Prof.  Gurler,  Just  as  good  out  of  ensilage  as  you  can  out  of  any- 
thing. One  time  I  went  to  my  family  physician  and  was  talking  to 
him  about  ensilage.  He  asked  me  various  questions  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ensilage  and  the  silo,  and  when  I  got  through  describing  it 
he  said  it  was  similar  to  the  first  stages  of  digestion  in  the  animal's 
stomach.  The  ensilage  must  be  sound.  Ton  cannot  make  good  but- 
ter out  of  rotten  ensilage.  I  have  had  ten  years  experience  with  en- 
silage, and  in  that  time  I  have  tried  all  I  could  to  find  fault  with  it, 
and  have  found  none  as  yet.  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  ensilage 
mast  be  sound  to  make  good  milk  and  butter. 

Mrs.  Busick.  I  have  fed  ensilage  for  years,  I  was  the  first  person 
in  our  section  of  the  State  to  build  a  silo.  I  got  my  information 
primarily  from  John  Gould.  Piit  up  your  ensilage  as  carefully  as  the 
good  wife  puts  away  her  fruit  in  the  frnit  season  and  you  will  make 
just  as  good  butter  as  any  June  pasture  you  ever  saw  in  your  life. 

The  following  report  of  the  judges  on  the  batter  competition  waa 
submitted  by  Prof,  Gurier: 
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Entries  and  Scores  of  the  Butter  Compeiitum  at  the  Pennsylvania  Staie 
Dairymen's  Meeting  of  18^4. 
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Judged  bTl-rot'i,  U.  P.  Uurlsrond  W,  II.  Csldwel),  or  tbe  PenaiTlTulsSuMCoUiwe, 

Prof.  Gurler.  Some  of  this  butter  we  found  very  fine  flavored,  and 
some  of  it  the  cream  had  been  damaged  by  some  odors  about  the 
house  before  it  was  ever  churned.  There  were  some  very  fine  butters 
there.  The  butters  that  were  scored  down  for  flavor  was  the  fault  of 
the  maker.    The  cream  had  absorbed  something. 

Mr.  H,  E.  Wright.  It  would  seem  unfair  to  say  much  about  color; 
you  can  put  any  color  you  want  in. 

Mr.  Gurler.    Yes,  but  color  is  a  point  when  you  go  to  market 

Mr.  McClintock.  At  the  World's  Fair  color  was  one  of  the  essen. 
tial  points  of  the  scoring. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Wales.  I  object  to  taking  a  sample  and  then  restricting 
it  to  that  one  article.  If  you  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  discussion  in 
regard  to  our  method  of  making  this  butter  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

President.     We  have  not  time  to  go  into  a  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Phelps.  I  wanted  some  information  ai>out  color.  I 
wanted  to  know  what  the  standard  color  was.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  standard  color  or  what  is  the  best  color.  Can  it  be  col- 
ored too  high?    What  is  the  par  excellence  of  color? 

Prof.  Gurler.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  with  the  mouth. 
If  I  could  show  you  some  you  could  get  it  very  readily.  Perhaps  a 
light  straw  color  would  come  nearest  it. 

Mr.  Phelps.  Were  there  any  packages  that  were  too  highly  col 
ored? 

Prof.  Gurler.  I  have  scored  from  the  New  York  standard.  Phila- 
delphia would  take  a  higher  color;  while  there  is  nothing  too  high 
for  St.  Louis. 


It  litter-Milking  on  the  Farm. 

Addkbss  bv  H.  S.  MATTESON. 


I,.;idies  and  Gentlemen:     I  feel  right  at  home  here  because  they 
lavc  hegnii  lo  abiine  nif  just  sis  Mi<*y  do  where  I  was  bom. 
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accused  me  of  trying  to  steal  the  whole  city — I  mean  the  city  library. 
I  don't  know  what  to  talk  about.  Mrs.  Buaick  baa  taken  the  dairy  on 
the  farm,  and  Mr,  Uuiler  has  taken  the  same  line  that  I  wanted  to. 
The  best  butter  that  is  made  in  these  United  States  is  made  in  the 
private  dairy,  and  sells  foi'  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets  of  the 
world;  and  the  poorest  butter  I  ever  handled  in  my  life  was  made  in 
the  private  dairy,  and  it  hadn't  any  fixed  value  to  it  as  butter.  It 
would  do  for  axle  grease  if  you  didn't  care  anything  for  your  wagon. 
No  man  except  tbe  private  dairyman  has  any  .right  to  enjoy  dairy 
work  at  all.  The  man  that  shoves  his  milk  off  onto  the  creamery  or 
milk  station  is  ouly  just  half  living.  He  is  just  about  half  a  dairy- 
man. I  am  not  opposed  to  creameries  and  milk  stations;  they  are 
the  salvation  of  this  country.  If  the  poor  dairymen  that  you  can't 
get  dowQ  to  the  business  of  making  good  butter  would  keep  their 
milk  at  home  and  make  up  that  poor  butter  we  would  all  die  of  it 
after  awhile.  I  have  been  up  and  down  the  earth  a  little  looking 
after  butter.  I  haven't  been  us  far  as  I  am  going  yet.  The  country 
would  lose  a  good  deal  if  the  creameries  and  the  factories  and  the 
milk  stations  were  to  be  dropped  out,  but  the  man  who  is  obliged  to 
patronize  them  is  only  half  a  daiiyman.  Mrs.  Itusick  told  you  how  to 
make  butter  better  than  I  can,  1  will  tell  you  how  to  spoU  the  but- 
ter down  at  the  barn.  I  will  go  down  to  the  barn  with  a  shiftless,  lazy, 
filthy  man  and  X  will  spoil  all  your  skill  and  you  cannot  help  yourself. 
1  will  take  a  dairyman  like  most  of  you  have  seen,  and  he  will  go  down 
to  the  bam  and  load  up  his  old  pipe  and  go  to  mUking,  and  he  will  mUk 
and  smoke  and  smoke  and  milk,  and  the  atables  haven't  been  cleaned 
out  for  so  long  that  you  can  smell  them  before  you  get  to  the  bam,  and 
after  he  gets  through  milking  some  neighbor  will  come  along,  and 
they  will  sit  down  on  a  bench  and  visit  until  the  milk  gets  cold,  and 
it  will  absorb  the  odor  of  the  pipe  and  the  odor  of  the  stable,  and 
after  awhile  he  will  take  it  to  the  house  and  the  wife  will  do  her  best, 
and  her  work  will  avail  nothing.  The  smell  of  that  butter  will  knock 
any  ordinary  man  off  his  feet  when  it  gets  a  little  old.  Then  take 
another  man  who  will  keep  his  stables  as  nice  as  you  please.  He  is  a 
crunk  on  that  subject.  He  would  be  ashamed  to  have  his  neighbors 
see  bis  barn  not  taken  care  of;  and  he  will  allow  his  cattle  to  drink 
where  it  isn't  fit  for  a  hog  to  wallow  in,  and  he  will  give  you  a  hitch 
there  that  the  best  dairyman  in  the  world  cannot  get  away  with.  Or 
he  may  have  an  animal  die,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  bethinks, 
"By  and  by  I  will  bury  it"  His  cows  feed  around  that  day  after 
day,  and  breathe  it  into  their  systems,  and  you  finally  have  it  in  your 
butter.  Seven  of  us  went  into  a  creamery  once  to  settle  a  difBculty 
about  some  milk  that  when  left  a  long  time  smelt  as  though  a  rat 
had  dropped  in  and  died.  We  found  out  that  an  old  dead  horse  had 
been  left  lying  where  thirty  head  of  cows  drank  and  then  laid  down 
and  chewed  their  cuds.  When  that  place  was  cleaned  up  and  a  pipe 
put  In,  the  very  same  creamery  wont  on  and  sold  their  goods  on  the 
market  in  good  shape,  and  they  had  no  more  trouble.  If  a  man  takes 
the  best  care  of  his  cows  and  keeps  hia  tables  clean  and  then  allows 
all  kinds  of  weeds  to  grow  in  his  feed,  he  will  ruin  the  most  skillful 
work  of  the  best  butter  maker  in  the  world.  To  be  sure  that  you  are 
going  to  have  the  cream  that  will  make  gilt-edged  butter  there  are 
some  things  that  you  must  have.    You  must  have  first  of  all  a  cow 
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that  is  capable  of  faniiBhing  good  millc;  then  jon  must  have  pure 
water,  pure  food  and  pure  air.  I  have  eeen  dairies  of  from  60  to  120 
cows  where  the  barns  were  not  ventilated  as  they  should  be,  and  the 
owner  had  been  so  accustomed'  to  the  odor  that  he  did  not  realize  It 
ITiere  are  impurities  that  are  being  absorbed  in  the  veiy  pail, of  milk 
that  is  left  to  set  there  awhile.  When  any  impurity  is  taken  into  the 
cows'  lungs  it  effects  her  whole  system.  Pure  food,  pure  air  and 
pure  water.  And  yet  a  man  may  have  all  of  these  and  not  have  any 
system  about  him — one  of  these  go-as-you-please  fellows  that  hia  wife 
finds  out  that  he  comea  to  dinner  whenever  he  happens  to. think  of 
it,  and  he  goes  to  work  when  he  feels  like  it— and  he  will  spoil  the  beat 
daily  in  the  world.  And  yet  I  have  seen  men  that  had  establidied  a 
perfect  system  and  you  might  go  into  their  bams  to-day  and  you 
would  find  the  coldest  lot  of  animals  you  ever  saw.  I  find  that  some- 
how, somewhere,  in  the  makeup  of  the  cow  is  the  beat  chronometer  I 
have  found  yet.  You  go  into  my  stables  to-day  and  it  Is  as  full  ot 
light  as  this  hall  is  now,  and  the  cows  are  taking  a  sunbath,  and  they 
won't  look  at  you  at  all;  they  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  help  us  out 
of  our  finacial  trouble.  They  know  it  isn't  feeding  time  or  milking 
time  or  watering  time,  and  they  won't  pay  any  attention  to  yea.  Go 
in  this  morning  about  5  o'clock  and  it  is  as  quiet  as  you  please,  but 
when  you  come  in  every  cow  will  get  up  and  look  around  and  get 
ready  for  business.  Then  go  down  after  breakfast  and  she  knows  it 
is  time  to  be  watered.  If  she  is  thirsty  she  is  uneasy  and  asking  "What 
is  wrong  this  morning?"  Then  we  feed  the  grain  after  that.  If  you 
dont  follow  a  regular  system  your  cows  never  know  what  is  going  to 
happen.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  would  eat  every  time  it  was  set  before 
me.  After  our  cattle  have  been  in  the  pasture  a  couple  of  weeks  I 
can  tell  you  if  you  tell  me  what  time  of  day  it  is  where  you  can  find 
my  cows  if  you  want  to  see  them.  I  can  tell  you  within  fifteen  min- 
utes when  they  will  come  down  around  the  knoll  there  and  come  in 
sight  of  the  house.  I  mean  to  feed  them  so  well  and  treat  them  so 
well  that  they  will  want  to  be  milked  just  as  much  as  I  want  to  milk 
them.  As  the  food  makes  the  milk  they  feel  the  neceawty  of  it  being 
drawn,  and  they  begin  to  work  on  it.  A  man  tliat  milks  this  morning 
at  4  o'clock  because  he  is  going  to  the  circus,  and  then  doesn't  get 
home  until  8  o'clock  at  night,  will  ruin  his  dairy.  The  milk  he  milked 
in  the  morning  wasn't  worth  half  price.  The  milk  he  milked  at  night 
is  not  fit  to  make  into  butter  or  cheese  either.  There  have  been  in- 
stances on  record  in  the  medical  works  of  the  country  where  the  dis- 
ease has  been  traced  to  the  child  being  brought  up  on  cow's  milk  and 
death  result^'d  from  tlmt  disease  from  the  cow.  whert;  the  milk  had 
been  rendered  impure  and  feverish,  and  the  ciiild  died  of  a  nervous  dis- 
ease. Physicians  tell  us  that.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
come  in  to  spoil  tlie  scoring  of  the  butter  test  Have  r^ularity  in  the 
handling  of  your  cattle  if  you  want  them  to  do  as  well  as  they  should. 
We  are  told  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.  The  Bible  says  al- 
most the  first  thing,  that  "he  that  takes  therefrom  or  adds  thereto  shall 
suffer."  but  maybe  I  am  getting  a  little  off.  Take  your  Bibles  and 
road  for  yourselves.  Just  put  cleanliness  in  ahead  of  Godliness  or 
have  it  right  next  to  it  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  pay  you.  That 
cleanliness  should  he  found  in  your  barns  and  in  every  particle  of 
food  you  feed.     Tt  should  be  found  just  as  much  in  Ihe  mangers  of  the 
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COWS  as  it  should  in  your  pails.  I  fear  tliat  right  here  is  a  place  that 
a  great  many  think  they  are  all  right  in  their  practices.  Tiiey  allow  a 
little  waste  to  remain  in  the  manger  before  the  cows.  They  ought  to 
shovel  it  out  and  sweep  it  out  once  in  a  while.  Some  one  will  say  that 
no  one  but  a  crank  would  sweep  out  the  mangers  of  his  cows.  A,  man 
That  won't  do  it  ought  to  eat  off  the  same  plate  three  times  a  day 
without  havittg  it  washed.  A  cow  is  just  as  clean  about  her  food  as 
a  man  is,  ITiey  have  just  as  fine  a  sense  of  what  is  clean  and  sweet 
as  we  have  if  we  give  them  a  chance.  A  gentleman  said  to  me,  "YoO 
have  blowed  and  blowed  about  pumpkins  for  butter."  I  said,  "I  ktjw 
it,  and  I  will  blow  again."  He  said,  "Well,  of  all  the  musses  I  ever  go« 
into  I  am  in  the  worst  one  now.  You  are' away  off  with  your  theory." 
I  said,  "I  will  go  over  to  your  house."  When  a  man  gets  up  and  tells 
me  that  I  am  away  off  I  feel  like  going  right  over  there.  I  went. 
There  the  cows  stood,  and  the  pumpkin  was  at  least  four  inches  deep 
in  the  mangers.  Nothing  but  slush.  He  gave  them  too  much  to  start 
on,  and  didn't  clean  up  the  mangers.  He  said  he  hadn't  eut  any  for 
two  days,  and  they  wouldn't  eat  wliat  he  had  cut.  That  man  is  a  gooi 
man,  and  he  is  a  good  ways  from  being  a  failure.  He  is  a  well-posted 
fellow.  He  can  quote  Joshua,  and  is  well-informed  on  politics,  but 
that  stable  smelt  of  those  half-ripe  pumpkins.  If  you  can  get  your 
cows  to  stand  a  thing  of  that  kind  they  are  away  off  in  their  taste. 
That  man's  wife  and  I  sat  on  the  same  seat  at  school.  I  said,  "Jim, 
take  your  wife  down  and  let  her  run  the  bam  awhile,  and  we  will  see 
if  you  haven't  the  best  man  where  he  ought  to  be."  It  is  the  little 
things  that  spoil  the  good  butter.  A  man  should  treat  his  cow  as 
well  as  he  treats  his  wife.  Treat  a  cow  just  as  you  would  any  other 
lady.  Yon  can't  get  around  it.  You  go  home  tonight  and  go  into  the 
bam  and  take  your  best  cow  and  yell  at  her  from  the  time  yon  begin  to 
milk  until  you  get  through  and  if  it  doesn't  make  a  difference  in  the 
milk  yield  I  will  foot  it  home.  And  be  kind  to  your  wife,  too,  when 
she  is  working  the  butter.  I  mean  to  be  kind  to  my  wife  except  when 
1  am  trying  a  new  churn.  My  wife  will  say,  "Are  you  going  to  trj 
tliat?  You  know  just  how  it  will  be,  you  wUl  get  mad."  I  go  at  it, 
get  a  little  red  around  the  gills,  and  look  at  the  watch  again,  and  1^ 
that  time  I  say  to  my  wife,  "You  had  better  go  over  to  your  mother'b 
and  stay  a  few  minutes."  I  am  kind  to  her  except  at  these  times.  If 
you  will  only  be  kind  and  careful  and  follow  ont  the  little  things,  the 
pure  air,  pure  water  and  pure  food,  and  regular  hours  of  work,  cleanli- 
ness in  every  sense  of  the  word,  all  through  the  barn  and  every  place 
else,  you  will  have  a  pretty  good  start.  Many  a  man— lots  of  them 
make  as  fine  butter  as  can  be  found  in  the  world — just  as  good  as  any- 
body can  make,  and  then  he  stops  right  there,  and  his  wife  will  say 
to  him,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  butter  this  fall?"  "Wh^- 
I  don't  know.  We  will  have  to  send  it  to  the  commisraon  house  or  wait 
until  the  butter  buyer  comes  around."  The  buyer  comes  and  looks  as 
wise  as  Gurler  did  when  he  sampled  tlie  butter.  He  says  it  is  good, 
but  a  little  off  iu  color.  If  the  color  is  all  right  the  salt  is  a  little  off, 
and  he  will  have  to  reduce  the  price  two  cents  on  the  pound,  and  a41 
the  while  he  is  just  aching  to  get  that  butter.  That  farmer  knows 
thathis  wife  knows moreabout  that  butterthan  the  butter  buyer  does. 
He  will  look  as  though  he  thought,  "That's  so;  what  will  you  give  for  it?" 
And  he  sells  it.     That  same  man,  if  he  has  a  fine  horse  to  sell  will  ask 
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everr  man  that  comee  along  the  roa^  if  he  wants  to  buy  a  horse.  Now 
whv  not  advertise  your  butter  just  as  you  do  a  horse  or  cow. 
Thore  are  a  thousand  people  who  want  a  nice  package  of  butter  whers' 
tliei-e  is  one  that  wants  a  horse. 

When  yoo  get  on  the  cars  you  must  tallt  to  somebody.  You, must 
find  out  who  your  fellow-passenger  is,  whether  he  is  married  or  not, 
where  he  came  from  and  where  he  is  going  to.  By  and  by  he  will  ask 
you  what  your  business  is.  Then  tell  him.  I  heard  a  man  at  the  hotel 
in  Ithaca  say  he  had  the  worst  work  to  get  butter  this  year.  I  said, 
"1  am  a  butter  maker — my  wife  and  I."  "What  do  you  ask?"  "Thirty 
cents  a  pound."  He  said,  "I  have  only  been  paying  28  cents."  "Well," 
I  said,  "you  have  been  getting  28  cent  butter.  I  will  send  you  a  pack- 
age of  butter  and  you  pay  the  express  on  it,  subject  to  your  approval. 
If  you  don't  like  the  butter  yoa  just  drop  me  a  line  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  get  rid  of  it"  Suppose  it  would  have  to  go  into  a  commission 
house  and  sell  for  five  cents  less,  I  will  lose  five  cents;  but  in  two 
jears,  if  that  butter  suits  him,  I  will  make  f50.00  off  that  man.  If 
you  are  not  cheeky  enough  to  do  that,  many  of  you  have  acquaintances 
in  the  city  that  you  have  always  known.  If  you  dont  go  to  the  city 
yourself,  juat  drop  a  line  to  your  friends  and  ask  them  if  they  don't 
want  a  package  of  butter  shipped  on  their  approval.  Just  tell  them  to 
pay  you  in  proportion  to  what  that  butter  is  worth;  and  the  man  will 
go  right  over  to  the  grocery  store  and  ask  what  the  best  butter  is 
selling  for  to-day;  and  it  will  always  be  five  cents  a  pound  more  than 
you  could  get  at  a  commission  house. 

There  are  at  New  Lisbon  four  dairymen  living  side  by  side.  One 
of  them  had  a  chum  down  in  Brooklyn.  I  said,  "Write  to  him.  He 
baa  a  grand  good  business  there."  He  sent  a  package  of  butter  down 
to  that  fellow,  and  he  has  been  sending  it  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and 
this  year  shipped  8,000  pounds  of  butter  into  Brooklyn. 

I  am  giving  you  a  few  points  from  observation  and  experience.  I 
think  the  Good  Book  says  that  where  a  man's  heart  is  his  treasure  is. 
And  then  they  tell  us  that  if  you  want  to  come  at  a  man's  heart  you 
must  go  through  his  stomach,  lliat  is  the  way  a  woman  would  do. 
When  I  come  in  to  dinner  and  find  everything  on  the  table  that  I 
like,  and  my  wife  passes  me  everything,  and  I  eat  and  eat,  and  aftei- 
awhile  I  commence  to  grow  kind  of  happy  and  at  peace  with  the  whole 
worid,  then  I  know  there  is  something  coming.  Your  wife  always 
knows  just  when  to  come  at  you.  She  says,  "I  saw  a  perfect  love  of  a 
bonnet  down  town,  and  it  only  costs  fT.OO  or  J8.00."  And  you  kind  of 
keep  listening  and  you  think  how  good  those  things  tasted,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  you  go  right  down  iu  your  pocket,  and  hand  out 
your  pocketbook  and  say,  "You  just  take  that  now  and  go  right  and 
get  that  bonnet."  The  same  thing  works  when  you  greese  a  man  with 
good  butter.    Tii&t  is  one  inducement  to  make  gilt-edge  butter. 
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THE    DAIBY    OOW.— HEE    INDIVIDUALITY    AND    MAN- 

AOEMENT. 

Bt  PKOF-YT.  H.  CAI.DWBLIn  nf  Ptniuylaania  Statt  Caihgi. 

It  is  iQterestiDg  to  stud^  the  development  of  agriculture,  and  notice 
the  different  changes  that  have  taken  place.  As  the  population  in- 
creased, and  the  country  was  developed,  the  pursoit  seems  to  have 
passed  through  different  stages,  if  sndi  we  have  a  mind  to  term  them, 
each  time  adapting  itsdf  to  the  demand. 

When  the  land  was  first  settled,  the  farm  produced  all  the  farmer 
and  his  family  needed.  This  was  the  pioneer  stage,  and  crop  hus- 
bandry was  the  controlling  element.  IlLe  raising  of  animals  or  the 
production  of  dairy  products  was  undertaken  only  so  far  as  the  home 
demanded.  Itii  necessity  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  tie  land  soon 
became  apparent.  Ktore  attenton  was  paid  to  stock,  that  the  crop 
grown  might  be  fully  utilized  and  the  land  receive  back  the  valuable 
elements  it  had  so  freely  given  to  the  growing  plants.  Then  cmnes  ihe 
period  of  extensi(Hi.  Fnom  the  little  colony  on  the  picturesque  shores 
of  the  AtlanUc  the  movement  has  been  westward.  Yon  are  all  aware 
of  this  progressive  movement,  and  the  changes  it  has  brought  about. 
During  all  this  time  the  operations  on  the  farms  have  been  mainly 
of  a  general  nature.  Growing  grain  still  remained  the  prominent 
feature,  and  stock  husbandry  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  flesh. 

The  rapid  growth  of  transportation  facilities  soon  had  a  most  im- 
portant influence.  BHguratlveiy  speaking,  this  enables  our  wheat  to 
come  thousands  of  miles.  Our  cattle  may  feed  upon  the  open  lands  of 
the  West  or  Souaiwest,or  drink  the  waters  of  the  Amazon.  Our  most 
perishable  articles  must  come  from  nearby  the  place  where  they  are 
consumed.  Gradually  natural  causes  have  led  to  the  present  stage 
of  agricultural  progress,  in  which  Eastern  farmers  find  dairy  hus- 
bandry to  be  more  universally  successful.  In  the  East  the  dairymen 
are  the  progressive  farmers.  Their  calling  demands  skill  and  close 
attention  to  details.  During  the  last  few  years  many  inventions  have 
aided  the  work.  Experiment  stations  are  giving  a  great  share  of 
their  enei^  to  the  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  art,  and  in 
scattering  information.  They  are  always  ready  to  aid  when  called  ' 
upon. 

A  very  intimate  friend  wrote  me  as  he  was  rolling  across  our  prai- 
ries to  his  far  away  home  In  Japan,  where  he  had  been  called  to  im- 
part the  results  of  the  progress  made  in  American  agriculture  to  the 
conditions  existing  in  that  empire,  "The  coming  American  farmer 
must  needs  be  n  broad,  well  educated  brainy  man."  How  true  this 
is!  How  much  this  necessity  is  observed,  as  sharp  competition  is  uiei 
with  in  business,  and  as  pressing  publid  questions  demand  tnu-  i;iti 
7*n8hip!  To  this  end  agricultural  colleges  are  maintained,  and  en- 
deavors are  made  to  place  within  reach  of  the  dairymen  and  cream- 
nch  information  as  a  well  organized  dairy  school  can  impart, 
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Nothing  calls  for  more  earnest  thought  or  more  careful  coDsidera- 
tkm  than  the  dairy  cow.     Her  individuality  ia  too  often  forgotten. 

At  previous  meetings  of  this  association  you  have  had  presented 
ahle  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  animals.  These,  as  well  as  the 
Eecent  tests  in  Chicago,  and  recent  experiment  work,  forcibly  illus- 
ti-ate  the  important  part  the  individuality  of  the  cow  plays  in  her 
profitable  production  .of  dairy  products.  All  profitable  animals  do 
not  belong  to  one  breed — and  there  are  many  whose  only  certificate 
of  registration  is  their  actual  work  at  the  milk  pail  or,  churn.  They 
are  individual  animala  Seek  them  among  what  you  have.  Breed 
from  them.  Like  begets  like.  You  will  thus  secure  animals  whose 
temperament  and  characteristics  are  for  the  purpose  you  desire.  It 
is  thus  a  question  of  cow,  not  bneed.  The  breed  may  be  left  to  the 
fancy  of  the  owner.  Many  of  you  possibly  remember  the  story  so  for- 
cibly told  by  ex-tJov.  Hoard,  on  the  experiences  of  a  breeder  of  swine 
at  one  of  the  Southern  fairs.  This  breeder,  having  had  his  patience 
taxed  by  the  people  passing  his  tine  pen  of  Berkshires  and  giving 
what  seemed  to  him  undue  attention  to  an  adjoining  pen  of  "razor 
backs,"  finally  accosted  an  observer  and  wanted  to  know  the  reason. 
The  reply  came,  "You  'una  hain't  got  the  kind  o'  hogs  we'uns  wants; 
we'uns  want  a  hog  thatll  outrun  a  nigger." 

This  law  of  natural  selection  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  dairy 
cow.  The  progressive  dairyman  wants  a  dairy  cow  whose  lines  of 
temperament  and  functions  are  for  milk  or  butter,  as  may  be  desired. 
It  does  not  necessitate  fancy  bred  stock.  I>on't,  however,  believe  I 
wish  to  raise  one  word  against  pedigreed  stock.  There  is  a  place 
for  it,  and  it  should  be  more  generally  distributed  than  it  now  is,  and 
farmers  should  be  more  eager  for  its  influence.  My  object  now  is 
to  take  the  problem  confronting  the  hundreds  of  dairymen  whose 
conditions  have  not  led  to  the  same.  Competition  and  economy  are 
forcing  them  to 

Improve  Their  Stock, 

This  lesson  of  individuality  should  be  a  most  encouraging  one  to 
them.  They  undoubtedly  have  many  a  fine  profitable  dairy  cow  in 
their  own  herds.  What  is  needed  is  to  have  some  plan  of  improve- 
ment. This  is  the  problem  I  now  present.  For  its  solution,  you  will 
readily  observe  that. 

First,  must  come  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 

Second,  a  means  of  improvement 

Circumstances  often  make  it  not  practicable  for  a  dairy  farmer  to 
secure  all  his  foundation  from  registered  stock  of  high  character. 
This  should  not  discourage  him.  With  a  careful  understanding  of 
the  general  character  of  a  dairy  cow,  one  may  select  from  his  own  sec- 
tion profitable  individuals. 

Three  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
herd  of  my  own;  finances  had  a  controlling  feature;  my  aim  was  to 
have  a  butter  brwd  herd  of  cows.  I  selected  from  my  own  locality  some 
young  animals  showing  unmistakable  traces  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
blood.  I  chose  as  a  means  of  improvement  a  good  Guernsey  bull,  pnr- 
chiising  at  sjime  time  a  young  heifor.  Hiiving  managed  the  herd 
through  proxy,  I  am  not  able  to  give  as  definite  figures  as  I  would  like 
tr.     All  that  I  can  say  of  the  result  is  that  I  now  have  a  good,  profitable 
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herd  of  yonng  cows,  and  wlien  it  was  my  last  privilege  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  them,  I  was  particalarly  pleased  with  improvements 
which  had  come  through  this  grading  up.  I  can  now  see  a  lot  of 
young  heifers  all  taking  after  the  GuemBey. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Pacra  has  kept  a  very  interesting 
aooount  with  a  herd  of  twen  ty  grade  cows  for  one  yea  r,  November,  1890, 
to  November,  1891: 

Dr. 

Cost  of  cows,  11,000  00 

Net  cost  of  feed,  November  to  May, 396  23 

Net  cost  of  feed,  May  to  November, 355  25 


?1,751  48 

t2,451  55 

Cr. 

37,628  spaces  of  cream  at  3%  cts., |1,411  05 

12,480  gallons  skim  milk  at  2  cts., 249  60 

Calves  sold  from  herd, 40  90 

Value  of  cows  at  end  of  year, 750  00 

?2,451  55 

Profit,   700  07 

The  average  weight  of  these  cows  was  990  pounds;  age,  eight  years. 

They  averaged  7,019  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk,  and  308^  lbs,  of  butter  during 
the  year,  making  the  value  of  the  product,  |S3.03. 

The  net  cost  of  feed,  which  is  obtained  by  deducting  4-5  of  the  ■ 
fertilizing  value  from  the  gross  cost,  is  flp37.57  per  head.  The  result 
is  that  the  College  was  able  to  pick  up  20  grade  cows,  feed  them  well 
for  one  year,  at  an  average  net  profit  of  f^^-^O.  Can  not  others  do 
the  same,  and  is  not  this  a  desirable  foundation  for  anyone  to  build 
on? 

Two  years  ago,  our  Experiment  Station  wished  to  start  a  dairj' 
herd,  "hiey  chose  to  start  with  a  carefully  selected  herd  of  grades, 
in  hopes  that  in  a  few  years  there  might  be  a  herd  on  the  farm,  the 
result  of  selection  and  improvement  at  the  hands  of  those  in  charge, 
and  an  example  of  the  easiest  and  most  economical  manner  in  which 
a  good  dairy  herd  can  be  .built  up.  Three  car-loads  were  purchased. 
One  came  from  Indiana  county,  this  State,  and  contained  good  milk- 
ing cows,  showing  mainly  signs  of  Shorthorn  blood. 

This  was  an  illustration  of  our  common  stock.  They  generally 
show  signs  of  this  breed.  We  found  in  this  lot  a  few  of  our  best 
cows.  Not  only  are  they  most  commonly  met  with,  but  such  an 
animal  is  valuable,  wherever  it  may  be  placed.  Their  most  im- 
portant characteristic  and  that  which  makes  them  of  special  interest 
to  us  now,  is  their  special  adaption  for  the  improvement  by  croasiug 
with  other  breeds. 

It  is  easier  to  make  an  impression  upon  such  animals  than  upon  the 
6c -7-94  r-  T 
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brecHls  which  seem  more  tenacious  of  their  characteEietics.  They 
will  give  to  their  offspring  size  and  good  milking  habits. 

Another  car-load  was  of  grade  Guernseys,  and  a  few  fall  bloods. 
For  the  third  lot  came  a  car-load  of  grade  Jerseys.  In  this  instance  a 
Guernsey  bull  was  taken  as  the  means  of  improvement,  and  a  herd 
of  1J0  head  now  stand  in  our  stable,  which  prove  to  be  an  interesting 
family.  Not  a  cow  was  kept  after  last  January  that  gave  less  than 
200  lbs.  of  buter  fat,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  250  lbs  <rf  butter. 
Four  of  them,  one  a  grade  Short-liorn,  two  grade  Guernseys,  and  one 
full  blood  Guernsey,  produced  from  350  to  375  lbs.  of  butter  in  the 
year. 

These  are  but  instances  which  many  a  progressive  dairyman  can 
duplicate.  This  selection  of  such  a  foundation  and  means  of  improve- 
ment must  be  sup])orted  by  intelligent 

Management 

This  I  would  divide  into  two  parts  for  your,  consideration:  (1)  The 
stjible  life  of  a  dairy  cow;  (2)  The  finding  out  and  keeping  track  of 
the  results  of  each  animal. 

The  first  essential  is  to  provide  a  good  house  for  the  animals;  I 
would  include  in  that  all  that  was  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  lie 
animals;  it  need  not  be  expensive,  but  warm,  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, and  with  good  sanitary  surroundings.  A  much  respected  in- 
structor of  mine  once  gave  us  advice  regarding  the  condition  of  our 
barns.  "Go  into  it  yourself,  and  if  you  would  be  willing  to  live  in  it, 
it  is  ready  for  your  stock."  A  plan  cannot  be  given  that  would  be 
adapted  to  all  surroundings.  The  ideal  arrangement  is  to  have  the 
animals  in  a  stable  that  is  out  from  under  the  fodder,  and  not  over 
the  manure.  How  near,  this  can  be  accomplished,  each  one  must  de- 
termine for  himself.  I  have  seen  it  accomplished  in  two  ways;  one 
by  building  the  stable  as  an  L.  and  the  other  as  a  lean-to  in  connection 
with  the  storage  barn.  With  proper  planning  and  the  use  of  trucks, 
The  labor  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  animals  is  WNjuced  to  a  mlni- 
n-nm. 

Especially  should  the  construction,  ventilation,  and  sanitar^i'  sur- 
iwindings  receive  urjjent  consideration,  when  so  mucli  attention  is 
directed  to  our  dairy  herds  as  at  the  present  time,  with  the  prevalence 
of  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  abortion. 

The  animals  should  be  tied  so  as  to  give  as  much  freedom  as  possi- 
ble; a  simple  manger  answers  all  purposes,  and  is  easily  kept  clean 
jind  sweet. 

The  feeding  of  dairy  cows  should  be  planned  under  two  systems, 
one  for  the  winter  and  the  other  for  the  summer.  The  first  thing  to 
take  account  of  is  the  products  of  the  farm;  the  nearness  to  railroad, 
whether  heavily  stocked  or  not,  and  the  size  of  one's  pocket-book,  will 
all  call  for  consideration  when  one  plans  for  supplementing  home 
supply.  A  well  filled  silo,  a  good  lot  of  clover  liay,  some  roots,  with 
possibly  a  iiltle  com  stover  or  com  fodder,  is  a  good  winter  supply 
of  coarse  fodder.  For  grain,  bran  and  gluteTi  will  furnish  bulk,  to  be 
properly  tmlnnced  by  cotton  seed,  with  possibly  some  corn  meal,  as 
circumstances  warrant,  and  linseed  meal  as  a  corrective. 

Tlie  ronicll  Experiment  Station  experiments  show  that  pasture 
is  the  chcapc'sf  food  during  the  summer.     On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
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Massachusetts  Agricultuinl  College,  as  well  aa  at  our  onn  Station, 
a  compariBon  of  the  soiling  Hystem  and  pasturing,  showed  sollin;;  to 
give  gi'Biiter  returas  in  g-  iieral  herd  nianagemeoL  Our  exp:rimenti! 
compared  the  two  systems  on  the  basis  of  their  food  content  and  its 
digestibility.  The  result  was  that  pound  for  pound  of  ,;r(;en  weight, 
pasture  grass  Ih  the  most  valuable  of  the  crops  compared,  clover  next, 
and  rye  third.  Corn  varies  greatly  in  value  according  to  the  time  of 
harvesting.  Considering  th^  work  from  a  financial  standpoint,  we 
received  J:l^■ate^  returns  fiom  our  soiUng  system,  being  about  t7  in 
case  the  grain  is  raised  at  home,  and  over  |15  if  the  proper  and  rich 
grains  ate  brought  to  supplement.  At  the  same  time,  when  there 
was  plenty  of  good  pasture,  and  the  farm  was  not  heavily  stocked, 
and  little  grain  bought,  it  seemed  an  open  question  whether  the 
soiling  system  would  show  as  much  advantage. 

The  Massachusetts  comparison  is  particularly  interesting.  Thirty 
acties  of  land,  about  4-5  of  it  good  grass,  the  balance  somewhat 
covered  with,  stumps,  but  with  much  sweet  feed  between,  was  used  as 
a.  iwsturi'  for  about  thirty  cows  and  heifers.  The  returns  in  cream 
sent  to  creamery  amounted  to  J45'l-96.  The  improvement  to  the  young 
stock  was  i-eckoned  at  flOO,  making  a  total  return  of  f5d4.96.  The 
land  was  cleared  of  stumps,  drained  and  then  furnished  green  fodder 
for  practically  32  cows.    The  gross  receipts  of  the  land  then  were: 

Cream,  f  683  52 

Squashes,  25  tons,   250  00 

Potatoes,  1,522  bushels, 570  78 

Eye  and  straw,   128  00 

Turnips,  200  bushels, 20  00 

Total  gross  receipts,   tl,652  30 

Total  previous  season,  554  96 


This  leaves  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  crops  of  $1,097.34.  Deduct- 
ing from  this  the  labor  of  raising  them,  and  cost  of  fertilizers 
and  manures,  the  net  proceeds  in  favor  of  crops  was  f914.47,  against 
1554.96  for  pasture.  The  labor  of  improvement  in  draining,  etc.,  was 
not  taken  account  of,  aa  it  was  permanent,  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  it  would  extend  over  several  years. 

Undoubtedly,  with  intensive  farming,  the  soiling  system  wUl  give 
greater  returns,  and  save  taxes  on  land,  a  serious  question  with 
Eastern  farmers.  In  case  of  soiling,  grain  will  be  fed,  and  the  general 
condition  of  pastures  requires  same,  or  the  feeding  of  soiling  crops 
some  portion  of  the  time.  The  waste  by  the  tramping  of  the  animals 
is  also  large.  Gluten,  bran,  and  linseed  meal  are  the  grains  most  de- 
sirable for  summer  feeding. 

After  all  the  careful  thought  and  planning  this  work  requires,  there 
is  yet  a  most  important  point  to  be  considered;  the  dairyman  must 
know  his  cows  as  individuals.  Mr.  Hans  Lewis,  a  successful  dairy- 
man, in  New  York,  once  questioned  the  practicability  of  the  dairv- 
man,  under  average  conditions,  keeping  track  of  the  details  of  his 
herd.  His  own  herd  made  a  profit,  and  that  was  all  that  was 
needed.     A  friend  finally  pursuaded  him  to  keep  a  record  in  detail  of 
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his  work.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  one-third  of  his  cows 
were  being  kept  at  u  loss,  another  third  were  barely  paying  their 
way,  while  the  remaining  third  were  not  only  giving  him  the  profit 
but  also  making  up  the  loss  on  the  others.  He  quickly  got  rid  of  the 
Tinprofltable  ones.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  keep  up  onr 
line  of  improvement. 

To  a  dairyman,  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  a  cow  by  her  yeariy 
production  of  butter,  has  become  of  utmost  importance.  Especially 
is  this  true  since  the  introduction  of  the  Babcock  test.  This  test  and 
a  milk  scale  furnish  a  rejidy  and  inexpensive  means  within  reach  of 
^very  fai-mer.  He  should  set  his  standard,  and  all  animals  falling 
below  it  should  be  disposed  of. 

Two  years  ago,  the  dairy  herd  at  our  Experiment  Station  was 
started  on  this  plan.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season,  we  found  animals 
ranging  from  375  lbs.  to  103  Iba.  of  butter.  The  few  falling  below  200 
lbs.  were  disposed  of.  The  second  spiison  is  now  ended,  and  we  find 
but  two  or  three  below  250  lbs.,  and  as  others  have  come  into  piodt. 
these  will  be  sacrificed. 

Diiringthis  time  some  experiment  wark  has  been  conducted,  which 
may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  It  bears  especially  upon  diia 
question  of  tbe  individuality  of  the  dairy  cow.  The  object  of  the 
work  was  primarily  to  «tudy  the  influence  of  varying  quantities  of 
feed  upon  the  economy  of  butter  production.  Ten  animals,  represent- 
ing the  poorest  as  well  as  better  cows  of  the  herd,  were  fed  for  101 
days  on  the  following  ration : 

I'eriod       1,  24  days, — 10.7  lbs.  grain,  14.5  lbs.  hay. 
n.  21     "    —13.0   "        "       15.9  "       " 
"      III.  32     "    —15.1   "        "       15.1  "      " 
"       IV.  14     "     —12.2    "        "       14.9  "      " 

V.  10     "    —  8.5   "        "       12.8  "      " 

The  grain  consisted  of  a  mixture  per  hundred  pounds,  of  541  lbs. 
com  meal,  27^  lbs.  wheat  bran,  and  18^  lbs,  linaeed  meal.  Timothy  hay 
■was  used. 

The  cost  of  the  food  in  the  different  periods,  the  value  of  the  butter 
and  the  net  profit  produced,  was: 


I, 


19.9 

29.6 

22.4 

33.2 

26.1 

31.0 

30.1 

29.6 

17.1 

20.4 

HI,  . 
IV, 


Comparing  the  periods,  the  following  results  are  ^own: 
Starting  willi  period  one,  when  the  average  cost  of  food  was  19.9 
cents,  an  increase  of  2.5  ct'nts  in  cost  of  food  producc^d  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  butter  produced  ot  3.G  cents,  or  a  net  gain  of  1.1  cents 
per  cow,  amounting  to  27.2  cents  per  day  for  a  herd  of  twenty-five 
cows,  or  172.50  per  year. 

A  further  increase  of  2.7  cents  per  day,  making  the  ration  cost  25.1 
cents,  showed  no  increase  in  the  butter  product,  and  was  therefore  fed 
Bt  a  loss.  ^-  I 
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At  this  point  a  reduction  in  the  daily  ceet  of  the  food  consumed  to 
20.1  cents  per  cow,  showed  a  net  gain  in  the  daily  profit  returned, 
of  3.5  cents  over  the  period  when  the  ration  coat  25.1  cents;  amount- 
ing to  f262.50  per  year  for  a  herd  of  twenty-five  cows. 

A  further  reduction  of  3  cents  per  day  in  the  cost  of  the  ration, 
mailing  the  average  cost  17,1  cents,  gave  the  smallest  net  profit  of 
^ny  period  in  the  experiment,  amounting  to  a  loss  of  tS.3  cents  per  cow 
per  day  when  compared  with  the  ration  costing  20  cents  and  7.4  cents 
per  day  per  cow  in  comparison  with  a  ration  costing  22.4  cents. 

This  means  a  yearly  loss  on  twenty-five  cows  when  compared  with 
the  ration  costing  20.1  cents  of  |472.50,  and  t555.«0  when  compared 
with  the  ration  costing  22.4  cents  per  day. 

This  shows  that  judicious,  liberal  feeding  plays  an  important  pact 
in  the  profitable  production  of  butter.  From  these  experiments  it 
does  not  appear,  to  be  profitable,  in  the  average  case,  to  increase 
the  food  as  long  as  there  is  an  increase  in  butter  produced,  lleyoud 
a  certain  limit,  as  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  in  this  experiment, 
the  increased  product  was  made  at  a  greatly  increased  cost  of  food. 
In  other  words,  the  limit  of  the  appetites  of  some  cows  is  beyond 
what  their  owner  is  warranted  in  giving  for  profit. 

It  would  seem  that  while  there  is  this  loss  from  over  feeding,  there 
is  a  greater  probjibility  of  loss  occurring  from  under  feeding,  in  ordin- 
ary practice.  This  point  of  profitable  production  varies  with  different 
animals. 

This  was  very  marked  in  my  experience  last  summer  with  one  of 
the  herds  in  the  Columbian  Dairy  Test  One  animal  I  remember,  a 
grand  cow,  of  great  capacity,  who  ranked  first  in  the  Guernsey  herd, 
during  the  long  90-day  test.  She  was  then  fed  all  my  judgment  said 
she  would  profitably  consume.  In  Uie  following  30-day  test  I  was 
urged  to  crowd  her  more,  as  -  iiad  such  great  capacity,  size  and 
vigor.  I  did,  and  she  fell  from  her  foremost  place  to  fifth  in  the  herd. 
I  might  enumerate  many  instances  from  that  interesting  family  of 
twenty-five.  One  other,  a  daughter  of  a  cow  who  has  taken  first  pre- 
mium at  o«p  State  fair  three  years  in  succession;  hardy,  vigorous, 
never  having  been  diiy  in  her  life,  and  who  never  refused  her  feed 
during  that  hard,  long'  summer's  stabling.  At  one  time  I  tried  to 
crowd  her;  she  ate  the  food,  but  there  was  no  increase  in  product. 

I  would  mention  the  third  animal,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  herd; 
she  ate  fully  as  concentrated  food  as  any,  and  far  more  in  i>ropoition 
to  her  weight  than  some  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  heavier  than 
she,  or  the  ranking  ones.  Her  production  was  above  the  average  of 
the  herd,  yet  the  limit  of  her  appetite  was  far  beyond  the  period  of 
economy. 

TTie  fourth  animal,  the  last  I  shall  mention,  was  one  weighing  over 
1,000  pounds,  and  apparently  able  to  equal  any  of  the  herd.  She  could 
not  be  fed  np  to  her  most  profitable  limit  of  production  under  the 
conditions,  I  was  asked  several  times,  and  since  the  test  closed  one 
person,  who  has  been  discussing  the  results  of  the  work  at  public 
gatherings,  wrote  me,  wanting  to  know  "why  I  did  not  feed  this  cow 
more;  her  weight  would  not  allow  her  to  have  been  much  higher  fed." 
This  was  not  the  case.  I  tried  to  feed  hen  and  her  strength  was  not 
equal  to  the  task.  Several  times  was  a  cold  sponge  put  on  her  head  to 
keep  away  the  rush  of  blood.  Good  row  that  she  was.  yet  her  indi- 
viduality did  not  allow  her  being  fed  like  the  others  of  her  size. 
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Cotuing  back  to  oar  experimeat  woi±  referred  to:  Hot  only  waB 
Lhere  a  wide  diffenence  between  the  ten  cows  used,  but  the  Bame  is 
true  to  the  net  profit  returned  by  two  animals,  producing  practically 
the  same  quantity  of  butter.    For  example: 

Marguerite  gave  6,512  lbs.  of  milk  or  296  lbs.  of  butter;  Bamona 
gave  5,459  lbs.  of  milk  or  279  lbs.  of  butter. 

Baring  differences  in  breeding.  Marguerite  would  have  been  re- 
garded the  superior  cow,  and  commanded  the  highest  price.  Beferr- 
ing  to  ihe  daily  net  profit  returned  by  the  animals,  a  remarkable  dif- 
fereme  is  found  that  is  not  indicated  or  suggested  by  the  butter  or  milk 
records. 

Assuming  that  they  remain  fresh  for  300  days  and  taking  the 
average  net  profit  per  day  of  all  periods,  we  liave  a  yearly  profit  for 

Marguerite  of,   |31  50 

Bamona  of, 61  50 


On  this  basis,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  which  for  this  case,  we  assume 
to  be  the  productive  life  of  a  cow,  and  disregarding  the  offspring,  they 
would  have  made  a  total  net  return  for 

Mai^erite  of,   |189  00 

Bamona  <rf,  369  00 


This  means  that  Mar^erite  would  have  yielded  ten  per  cent  com- 
pound interest  on  a  purchase  price  of  fl06.00  while  Bamona  would 
have  paid  the  same  dividend  on  a  purchase  price  of  1208.00. 

Unquestionably  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  animal  produc- 
ing the  largest  quantity  of  butter  per  year.  On  the  average,  this  is 
true,  but  the  most  successful  dairyman  has  to  deal  with  individuals 
rather  than  averages,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
derive  the  greatest  possible  profit  from  his  bumness. 

These  facts  are  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  farmer  who  has  yet 
to  learn  what  each  animal  in  his  herd  is  producing;  to  him  the  use 
of  the  Babcock  test  and  milk  scales  is  of  paramount  importance.  But 
to  the  careful,  thoughtful  dairyman,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  great  saving,  by  applying  the  feed  test  to  each  animal,  as 
well  aa  the  butter  test,  and  weeding  out  those  animals  that  do  not 
make  satisfactory  return  for  the  food  consumed.  It  is  true  that  this 
involves  some  labor  and  pains,  but  requires  a  small  outlay  of  money. 
While  making  such  a  test  he  wOl  also  be  able  to  determine  tbe  quan- 
tity of  food  that  each  animal  requires  for  the  greatest  profit,  and  be, 
thereby,  doubly  repaid  for  his  labor. 

This  is  a  large,  open  field  to  travel  in;  a  thorough,  intelligent 
study  of  it  will  bring  profitable  returns.  Education  is  the  salvation 
of  dairying.  The  calling  demands  skill  and  close  atention  to  details. 
Push  on  with  your  best  and  brightest  hopes.  Success  comes  to  the 
deserving. 
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THIS  AND  THAT  ABOUT  DAffiYING. 
Watering  Cows  and  Exercise. 


From  a  financial  standpoint,  it  pays  to  provide  water  foe  the  cows 
in  ttie  bam,  and  give  no  exercise.  The;  will  give  more  milk  for  a 
time  and  make  more  butter,  but  for  the  general  health,  and  the  good  of 
her  future  progeny,  we  think  it  is  best  that  the  cow  be  turned  out 
to  get  water,  and  at  the  same  time  get  some  exercise  going  to  and 
from  water.  Now,  we  know  that  the  cow  is  not  a  creature  given  to 
much  exercise,  but  we  have  observed  that  there  are  times  that  the 
cows  prefer  to  stand  or  move  about  in  the  sun  for  a  while,  not  caring 
to  enter  the  stable  though  the  door  be  left  open.  They  will  not  stay 
out  in  a  storm  of  their  own  accord.  In  ordinary  winter  weather  it 
is  better  to  stay  out  a  short  time,  but  not  long  enough  to  chill.  Cows 
fed  on  silage  require  less  water  than  cows  fed  wholly  on  dry  feed, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  we  can  get  our  cows  to  go  to  water  more  than 
once  a  day,  while  we  are  feeding  it;  but  on  dry  feed,  we  can  get  them 
to  go  and  get  water  twice  a  day,  A  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk  will  use 
more  water  than  cows  that  are  not.  Now,  cows  are  built  so  by 
nature  that  they  will  gorge  themselves  full,  if  left  to  have  their  owu 
way,  whether  it  be  on  feed  or  water,  then  lie  on  stand  and  rumi- 
nate. We  have  offered  water  to  cows  at  different  times  in  the  day, 
but  as  a  rule,  they  will  fill  themselves  but  once.  If  they  take  any 
after  that,  it  wUl  be  only  about  one  half  of  what  they  drank  in  the 
morning. 

On  very  stormy  days,  it  is  bettra-  to  water  in  the  stable,  if  possible. 
Now,  cows  that  are  grained  heavily  and  watered  in  the  stable,  with 
no  exercise,  have  a  higher  temperature  than  cows  that  have  been 
turned  out  and  watered  with  ordinary  spring  water.  This  is  no 
guess  work,  but  actual  observation  of  cows  treated  in  the  different 
ways,  by  taking  thein  temperature.  Water  and  exercise  should  go 
together.  We  have  had  more  trouble  to  get  cows  wiUi  calf  when  -not 
exencised,  and  it  has  caused  no  little  amount  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance in  not  having  the  cows  fresh  when  we  wanted  them ;  and  we 
have  seen  more  trouble  with  cows  that  are  tied  up  all  the  time;  and 
more  noa-breeders  develop  than  when  they  are  exercised.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  other  causes  for  cows  failing  to  breed,  but  we  think 
this  is  one  of  them ;  taken  as  a  whole  it  will  give  better  results  to  com- 
bine water  and  exercise. 

Shall  we  Raise  our  Cows  or  Buy? 

It  seems  to  be  getting  to  be  an  impossibility  to  buy  a  good  cow, 

Tou  can  buy  what  is  said  to  be  a  good  cow,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

seller,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  wide  difference  between  the  opinions 
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of  the  parties  baying  and  Belliog.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  cow 
gives  so  many  quarts  a  day.  They  count  in  the  froth,  of 
course,  as  milk.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  get  as  much  milk 
out  of  any  cow  I  ever,  bought  as  the  owner  said  she  would  give.  The 
best  'COWS  I  ever  bou^t,  the  cows  giving  the  most  mUk, 
and  the  richest  milk  were  hard  milkers,  their  owners  get- 
ting  rid  of  them  on  that  account  As  a  rule,  a  cow  will  Dot  do 
as  well  after  she  is  changed  from  one  place  to  another.  It  requires 
some  time  for  them  to  get  accustomed  to  the  different  methods  of  care 
and  feed.  We  invariably  over  feed  a  cow  brought  into  the  stable, 
feed  her  as  carefully  as  we  can.  It  seems  to  require  time  to  get 
cows  on  full  feed,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  patience. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  patience  to  raise  one's 
cows;  a  careful  selection  of  the  heifers  of  tbe  best  eows  often  dis- 
appoint one  so  that  a  person  is  apt  to  get  discouraged,  this  way. 

A  careful  selection  of  heifer  calves  from  the  beat  young  cows, 
cowB  not  to  exceed  seven  or  eight  years,  are  sure  not  to  disappoint, 
fon  a  cow  increases  in  value  up  to  almost  this  age,  and  invariably  t>e- 
gins  to  go  down  the  way  they  came  up.  The  better  a  cow  is  fed,  the 
sooner  she  will  reach  her  zenith,  and  the  sooner  be  worn  out.  I  have 
often  raised  heifers  from  splendid  butter  cows,  and  their  first  calves 
were  better  than  their  last.  We  do  not  approve  of  raising  calves  from 
too  immature  cows.  I  do  not  think  tlie  eoet  of  raising  ones  calves 
will  exceed  the  cost  of  buying  them,  for  by  the  time  they  are  tliirty 
months  old,  they  will  help  pay  their  way.  ITien,  a  heifer  can  be 
moulded  into  a  good  butter  cow  by  judicious  feeding;  for  a  long  con- 
tinued feeding  of  rich  feed  will  invariably  tell  in  the  fat  in  the  milk. 
We  have  observed  that  heifers  out  of  young  cows  wene  better  feeders 
than  heif«9  out  of  aged  cows.  Why  should  not  cows  be  bought  and 
sold  by  the  scales  and  Babcock  test,  a  value  t)eing  put  on  them  for 
what  they  really  are? 

Jersey  cows  are  sold  on  thar  butter  records. 

Filling  the  Silo. 

Another  season  of  wilting  com  before  patting  into  the  silo,  makes 
us  more  in  favor  of  the  practice,  so  much  less  acidity  is  developed  in  the 
silage,  cows  eating  it  with  a  relish.  Now,  by  raising  the  big  Southern 
corn,  and  catting  and  putting  in  to  shocks  of  ten  rows  wide  by  ten 
to  fifteen  deep,  we  have  a  very  large  shock  in  which  the  corn  can 
mature,  or  nather  come  to  a  state  of  ripeness,  that  will  take  longer  to 
attain  on  the  stalk,  and  then  it  is  oat  of  danger  of  frost;  and  by 
raising  the  large  corn  you  can  get  so  much  more  to  the  acre. 

We  raised  a  field  of  com  that  was  put  in  late  on  account  of  the 
freshet  we  had  last  spring,  and  it  being  a  little  thick,  did  not  ear  any 
too  well;  so  we  put  the  binder  in  when  it  was  coming  in  to  roasting 
ears,  out  and  shocked  it  in  5  or  6  bundles  in  a  place,  waited  a  few  days, 
then  doubled  up  the  shocks,  tied  the  tops  ti^ether,  then  let  it  stand 
in  the  field  until  thoroughly  cured;  and  the  result  is  we  have  one  of 
the  finest  feeds  we  ever  fed.  We  only  feed  one  bundle  pen  day,  with 
silage  and  clover  hay,  and  the  cows  are  doing  well. 

Summer  feed. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  we  have  got  to  put  in  more  feed  for  the  cows 

in  summer  and  fall,  and  llie  first  corn  pui  in  is  corn  for  the  cowjs; 
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for  it  Bboold  be  at  a  good  state  of  maturity  before  being  fed.  A 
few  days  or  weeks  delay  causes  trouble  when  the  pasture  begiDS  to 
get  short.  It  seems  that  we  have  to  feed  cows  more  or  less  for  ten 
moDths  iu  the  year,  they  finding  their  own  feed  iu  the  pasture  from 
last  of  May  until  last  of  July,  when  lack  of  rain,  and  the  hot  sun 
dries  iip  the  grass.  It  looks  now  as  if  we  should  have  to  put  in  an 
extra  silo  and  fill  it  for  the  next  years'  drought  period.  L^t  season 
an  extra  grain  ration  of  gluten  meal  and  what  grass  there  was  gave 
us  a  full  flow  of  milk,  while  there  was  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent,  per 
day  in  the  flow  when  wheat  bran  was  substituted  for  the  gluten  meal. 
Gluten  meal  fed  with  low  grade  fiour  made  from  spring  wheat, 
makes  the  best  milk  producer  we  ever  fed. 

Ventilation. 
Ventilation  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  neglected  in  many  stables. 
We  have  visited  a  number  of  stables  where  there  was  no  possible 
chance  for  the  foul  air  to  get  out,  or  fresh  air  to  come  in.  The  mdes 
of  tte  stable  were  damp  from  moisture  from  the  cows'  breath  A  cow 
uses  a  great  amount  of  air  per  day,  and  should  have  a  good,  fresh  sup- 
ply all  the  time.  Good  ventilator  ^afts  are  a  necessity,  as  they  draw 
the  foul  air  out  Where  the  ventilati<Ki  is  not  perfect,  there  is  more 
danger  of  contagious  diseases,  especially  lung  trouble;  and  as  good  an 
article  of  milk  or  butter  cannot  be  produced  if  the  air  is  not  good. 

Carding  Cows. 

"  there  is  one  thing  that  is  done  in  the  cow  farm  tbat  pays  so 
much  for;  the  little  labor  expended,  it  is  carding  cows.  A  good  card- 
ing every  morning  is  a  necessary  chore  with  us,  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  we  get  more  milk  for  doing  it.  It  keeps  them  clean,  and 
makes  them  feel  good.  Cows  left  to  themselves  out  of  doors  wiU  do 
more  or  less  rubbing  against  trees,  fences,  posts,  or  comer  of  a  build- 
ing; and  the  rougher  it  is  the  better  they  like  it.  Cows  kept  in  the 
stable  most  of  the  time  are  deprived  of  this  privilege,  and  carding 
comes  nearest  filling  the  bill.  Cards  are  cheap,  and  with  one  in  each 
hand,  a  man  can  go  over  a  herd  of  cows  in  a  very  short  time.  Then, 
from  a  cleanly  standpoint,  if  for  nothing  more,  cows  should  be  carded; 
tor  who  is  it  that  likes  to  milk  a  dirty  cow,  and  we  think  that  a  good 
.deal  of  stable  odor  to  some  milk  comes  from  the  taint  being  absorbed 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  into  the  blood,  and  from  blood  to  the 
milk. 

Absorbents. 

One  of  the  essential  articles  in  the  dairy  barn  is  absorbents  to  take 
up  the  liquid  manure  of  the  cows,  which  contains  nearly  all  the 
nitrogen.  'According  to  some  writers  the  liquid  manure  from  a  cow 
is  worth  more  than  the  solid.  The  first  thing,  however,  is  a  tight 
fioor,  so  that  it  cannot  escape.  Cut  straw,  saw  dust,  or  horse  manure, 
together  with  land  plaster  to  hold  the  ammonia,  form  the  cheapest 
absorbents  we  can  get,  and  pay  many  times  over  their  cost.  Cut 
straw  will  take  up  three  times  the  amount  of  liquid  that  uncut 
will.  The  German  potash  salts  are  now  recommended  in  place 
of  plaster,  as  they  cost  not  so  very  much  more,  and  are  just  as  good 
or  better  for  holding  the  ammonia,  and  then  the  potash  they  contain 
are  very  needful  to  most  (rf  our  land. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Opened  at  2  P.  M. 

Economy  of  Cattle  Foods. 
Demonstrated  by  use  of  chart. 

J.  B.  PHELPS. 

Fertilizers  in  One  Ton. 

Ootton  seed  meal,   $28.68  Pounds        22(j.8 

Linseed  meal, 21.42  "  1C0.8 

Wheat  bran, H.65  "  116.5 

Glover  hay,  8.20  "  66.2 

OruBhed  oats,  8.17  "  61.0 

Miied  hay,  6.99  "  70.7 

Corn  meal 6.31  "  50.5 

Timothy  hay,  5.48  "  53.5 

Oat  straw, 2.58  "  11.5 

Wheat  straw,  2.21  "  22.0 

Corn  silage 1.28  "  11.8 

Mangolds,    1.00  "  10.3 

Butter,   .48  "  2.8 

Potatoes,   2.03  "  22.5 

Milk,  2.80  "  21.4 

Wheat, 7.09  "  58.1 

Fat  pigs,  6.92  "  51.9 

Fat  sheep, 8.14  "  64.9 

Fat  calves,  10.55  "  87.6 

Fat  oxen, 11.80  "  83.1 

Cheese,  20.83  "  146.8 

The  left  hand  column  represents  the  fertilizing  value  per  ton.  The 
right  hand  column  repa'senla  the  pounds  of  fertilizers  in  a  ton. 

Mr.  Phelps.  You  have  listened  to  a  good  deal  of  talk,  much  of 
which  has  been  instructive,  and  I  suppose  you  are  all  tired.  It  is  em- 
barrassing for  me  to  talk  on  a  subject  that  I  suppose  many  of  the 
audience  know  more  about  than  I  do.  I  will  try  and  bring  out  some 
points  that  every  farmer  in  this  audience  can  understand. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  me  in  the  economy  of  cattle  foods  is 
this:  It  is  very  poor  economy  for  you  to  undertake  to  regulate  your 
cattle  foods  in  a  cold  bam.  T  want  to  try  and  explain  that  to  you  so 
you  win  understand  it  fully.  We  are  today  in  Crawford  county  labor- 
ing under  a  disadvantage  by  having  cold  bams.    Now,  as  the  food 
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that  goes  to  the  cattle  is  to  support  the  aaimalB,  and  the  butter  fat 
is  all  carbon  or  heat-producing,  you  see  at  a  glance  that  when  you 
are  making  butter  or  milk  it  ia  economy  to  keep  them  from  expending 
too  much  of  that  material  in  keeping  themBelves  warm;  and  you 
have  to  keep  your  cattle  warm  so  that  they  won't  use  it  ia  keeping 
up  animal  heat.  Farmers  througrout  the  country  are  keejdng  cat- 
tle warm  at  the  expense  of  food.  We  feed  cows  for  a  purpose;  and 
that  purpose  is  for  us  in  the  dairy  to  get  more  milk  and  butter  and 
make  more  cheese.  That  is  our  object.  These  foods  are  all  based  on 
certain  materials  that  go  to  make  up  the  products  of  butter  and  milk, 
these  foods  are  based  <m  two  great  materials.  In  regard  to  Bci«itLfic 
papers — we  have  an  idea  that  it  means  some  great  thing  that  we  cap- 
not  understand.  It  means  a  knowledge  of  tnith.  Findin;^  out  the 
truth  for  truth's  sake.  We  want  to  know  solid  facts.  These  two 
things  that  go  to  make  up  cattle  foods  are  albuminoids  and  carbohyd- 
rates. Albuminoids  make  the  flesh  and  strength;  carbohydrates 
make  the  heat  In  feeding  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  relation  ■ 
existing  between  the  two  is  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  one  and  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  of  the  other  that  goes  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  Tou 
must  learn  a  cow's  individuality  before  you  can  feed  intelligently. 

A  general  ration  for  a  general  purpose  of  aU  'round  feeding  is  an 
average  of  about  1  to  5  or  6.  One  part  albuminoid  and  five  or  six 
parts  carbohydrates.  In  some  animals  that  are  inclined  to  lay -on  fat 
you  want  to  change  that  ration.  Make  It  1  to  5.  Those  that  are.  in- 
clined to  give  milk  and  are  inclined  to  grow  poor  all  the  while,  give 
more  carbonaceous  food.  Give  them  more  of  the  fattening  properties 
and  they  will  do  better.  The  great  object  in  feeding  is  to  get  these 
ingredients  right.  All  foods  have  these  ingredients.  Suppose  oats 
are  a  short  crop,  and  worth  40  or  50  cents  a  hrshel,  and  other  foods 
having  a  great  deal  of  albuminoids  are  cheaper.  Better  sell  the  oats 
and  buy  ihe  other  product  to  balance  it  with.  If  you  have  an  article 
that  is  worth  more  to  sell  than  to  feed,  sell  it  and  get  an  article  that 
you  want  at  a  cheaper  price.  It  is  expensive  to  feed  the  dear  foods 
unless  you  can  balance  them  up  with  cheap  foods.  The  cheapest  food 
that  I  can  feed  is  ensilage.  Balance  it  up  with  other  foods  that  yon 
can  find.  It  is  the  cheapest  food  and  the  moat  suitable  food  that  you 
can  find  for  the  animal;  especially  in  the  winter  time.  We  find  out 
that  when  the  cold  days  of  winter  came  that  we  want  something  that 
will  remind  us  of  summer.  In  the  summer  when  we  have  lots  of  fruit 
and  garden  stuff  we  can  stoi'e  them  and  eat  them  in  the  winter  time. 
And  it  is  notabad  thing  to  do,  either.  Bnt  we  go  on  feeding  that  same 
old  ration  of  timothy  hay  to  our  cattle  from  fall  to  spring.  When  yon  sit 
down  to  eat  vou  balance  your  own  ration.  You  don't  eat  all  bread  or 
all  potato.  Yon  don't  eat  one  kind  of  food  until  yon  satisfy  yourself. 
Now,  the  cow  in  your  stable  has  to  depend  on  your  intelligence  for  her 
support.  You  must  balance  her  ration  for  her  and  then  she  will  give 
satisfactory  returns.  Last  fall  I  had  ensilage,  and  it  was  a  very  poor 
year  for  oats,  and  I  cut  my  oats  green.  I  fed  those  oats  in  the  bundle 
to  my  cows,  I  got  corn  meal  and  bran.  It  was  the  best  I  could  do. 
My  cows  were  not  doing  as  well  as  I  thonght  they  ought  to  do  in  the 
amount  of  butter  they  turned  out,  and  I  knew  I  wasn't  feeding  a  bal- 
anced ration.  I  knew  T  wasn't  feeding  right,  and  T  thought  I  wonid 
get  some  linseed  meal,  bnt  the  demand  for  it  was  so  great  that  the 
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price  went  up  and  it  was  too  high  for  me.  The  next  beat  thing  was 
cotton  seed.  I  knew  it  was  very  strong.  I  got  cotton  seed  meal  at 
last,  I  was  feeding  fourteen  eowa  and  getting  fourteen  pounds  of 
butter,  on  ensilage  and  a  sheaf  of  oats  at  noon,  40  pounds  of  ensilage 
a  day,  and  com  meal  and  bran,  at  a  cost  of  IC  cents  a  day  to  each 
cow.  That  is  what  it  cost  me,  reckoning  two  and  one-liaif  tons  of 
ensilage  equal  to  a  ton  of  good  hay.  I  was  getting  fourteen  pounds 
of  butter  at  a  cost  of  16  cents  a  cow  from  fourteen  cows.  That  i»  a 
poiind  a  head  from  each  cow.  I  got  a  carload  of  cotton  seed  meal  and 
commenced  feeding,  and  in  a  week's  time,  to  my  surprise,  I  got  18 
pounds  of  butter  at  a  cost  of  14  cents  per  day  per  cow.  I  told  my 
son  that  that  knocked  the  theory  right  out,  of  not  feeding  butter  fats 
into  a  cow.  Here  were  the  facts,  and  they  are  stubborn  things.  'Iliis 
is  what  I  got  with  about  the  same  amount  of  milk.  It  Is  generally 
considered  by  the  experiment  stations  that  the  casein  and  solids  run 
parallel  with  the  butter  fats.  If  you  want  more  butter  out  of  a  cow 
•  you  must  increase-her  quantity.  Here  I  got  four  pounds  more  of  but- 
ter from  the  same  quantity  at  a  less  cost  than  I  had  before.  I  got 
thirty  cents  a  pound  for  my  butter.  That  is  my  experience  in  re- 
gard to  this  balanced  ration.  I  began  to  think  about  these  things, 
and  about  what  others  were  doing. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  speak  of  in  regard  to  concen- 
trated foods.  Most  men  think  they  must  feed  what  they  have  on  the 
farm  and  must  raise  all  their  foods  on  the  farm.  I  don't  altogether 
agree  with  them.  I  will  raise  my  carliohydrates,  my  cheap  foods,  on 
the  farm,  and  I  will  buy  my  albuminoids  to  balance  it  with,  and  then 
I  have  it  back  on  the  farm  as  a  fertilizer.  Hosts  of  men  today  are 
feeding  timothy  hay  and  carbonaceous  foods  and  buying  feed  in  the 
spring  at  |28  to  $30  a  ton.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  farmers  will 
stand  it  in  a  few  years  if  they  keep  on  with  that  kind  of  business.  The 
best  fertilizer  I  can  find  is  the  whole  fertilizer  from  the  cow  stable, 
and  applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  fast  as  made.  The 
fertilizing  business  comes  in  here.     Keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

You  can  take  a  farm  at  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  today  and  farm 
it  four  or  five  years  and  then  have  a  bank  account,  but  your  farm  is  no 
better.  I  would  raither  have  it  there  where  I  know  no  man  can  get 
it.  It  is  solid.  I  have  a  chart  here  that  was  taken  from  the  chart  of 
cattle  foods  at  Cornell  University,  and  I  got  it  copied  to  use  on  this 
occasion.  It  will  show  us  what  fertilizers  are  worth.  The  question 
is  often  raised,  "What  part  of  foods  do  tjie  cattle- retain?"  I  don't 
know.  I  have  seen  it  in  print,  and  I  wroteto  Dr.  Armsby  about  it  He 
wrote  me,  "On  an  average  of  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  foods  go  to  excre- 
tion." So  you  see  the  necessity  of  feeding  something  strong  in  fer- 
tilizing qualities.  These  are  based  upon  the  commercial  value  of  fpT- 
tilizers.  We  have  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  all  fer- 
tilizers. 'Wiese  sell  in  the  market  at  so  much  per  ton.  Ammonia  is 
worth  seventeen  cents  per  pound;  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  from  six 
to  seven  cents.  The  best  phosphates  we  have  are  strongest  in  am- 
monia and  nitrogen.  We  have  cotton  seed  meal  worth  $28.08  per 
ton,  and  70  per  cent,  of  that  goes  back  as  fertilizer  on  the  fnnns.  We 
pay  $28  to  $30  for  phosphates,  and  70  per  cent,  of  them  will  go  back 
on  the  farm  as  a  fertilizer.  Linseed  meal  $21.42;  clover  hay  $8.20; 
timothy,  $5.4S  n  ton.    Clover  hay  is  worth  today  about  $3  more  a  ton 
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as  a  fertilizer,  tlian  timotliy  hay.  Com  silage  is  |1.28;  mangolds 
about  the  same.  Butter  48  cents.  That  is  all  the  fertility  iu  a  ton  of 
butter.  Potatoes  f2.02,  and  milk  f2.08.  Not  as  good  as  clover  hay. 
Cheese  ia  worth  f20.83  aa  a  feililizer,  because  the  albumiuoidH  ai-e 
concentrated  in  the  cheese  out  of  the  milk.  I  presume  that  is  right.  1 
have  no  reason  to  questio:!  it.  Ilie  question  arises  now,  "Which  is 
the  most  economical  in  feeding,  taking  all  things  into  consideration?" 
Are  we  feeding  right?  We  are  feeding  timotiiy  hay  today  and  buying 
phosphate  in  the  spring.  Cattle  don't  care  anything  about  it  in  par- 
ticular. They  will  live  on  timothy  hay,  and  so  would  we  live  if  we 
hadn't  anything  but  com  bread  to  eat  between  this  and  next  spring. 
Isn't  it  economy  to  feed  some  of  these  concentrated  foods  instead  of 
buying  fertilizers  in  the  spring?  Isn't  it  economy  to  take  linseed  meal 
and  spread  it  on  our  farms?  The  increased  fertility  of  our  farms  in- 
creases our  bank  accounts,  makes  more  milk  and  butter  and  makes  us 
happier. 

Discussion. 
Mr.  Denny.    Would  linseed  meal  have  given  you  better  results  than 
cotton  seed? 

Mr.  Phelps.  No,  it  won't  do.  The  ensilage  business  comes  in  here,  too. 
We  want  the  ensilage  in  the  winter  for  the  cattle  just  as  we  want 
the  cherries  and  the  berries  that  the  good  wife  has  canned.  Make 
summer  for  the  cow  by  keeping  her  warm  and  feeding  her  summer 
food- 
Question.  Is  that  feeding  the  old  process  or  new  prnjcess  meal? 
Mr.  Phelps.  It  ia  the  new  process  meal.  It  is  quite  an  oily  meal. 
There  is  a  little  more  oil  in  the  old  process  than  in  the  new. 

Gathering  Up  the  Crumbs. 
Mr.  Matteson. — It  would  do  eveiy  farmer  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania good  to  have  these  tables  showing  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
makeup  of  the  composite  parts  of  aU  these  foods.  Your  experiment 
station  sends  out  these  things.  If  you  haven't  your  name  on  the  list 
at  the  experiment  station,  send  him  your  name  and  you  will  get  all 
these  things.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  positive  proof,  that  the  gentle- 
man said  he  had,  that  he  had  increas^'d  the  butter  fats.  As  I  under- 
stand, just  previous  to  that  time  he  had  been  feeding  an  unbalanced 
ration.  There  is  the  point  exactly.  I  claim,  and  my  experience  of  25 
years  backs  up  that  claim,  that  a  cow  cannot  be  fed  above  or  beyond 
her  normal  limit;  that  is,  what  she  is  brought  up  to,  but  a  man  may  be 
handling  that  cow,  and  he  doesn't  feed  her  a  balanced  food,  nor  suf- 
ficient food,  and  another  man  who  has  the  skill  takes  that  cow,  and  to 
and  behold!  pretty  quick  she  not  only  increases  the  amount  of  milk 
but  the  butter  fats  wiU  be  increased.  You  are  simply  getting  the 
cow  up  to  where  she  belongs.  Suppose  you  board  an  engine  that  was 
built  having  certain  possibilities.  There  are  two  men  running  that 
engine  that  are  not  feeding  her  fuel  enough  to  make  the  steam  she 
needs.  She  needs  steam  enough  to  do  what  she  was  built  for,  but  you 
test  her  and  you  cannot,  to  save  you,  get  more  than  30  miles  an  hour 
out  of  her.  You  go  back  to  the  man  and  tell  him  that  engine  is  a 
failure.    He  gets  on  there  and  takes  a  man  with  him  to  handle  the 
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throttle  and  somebody  to  feed,  and  etie  mns  right  up  to  where  she  be- 
longs, and  does  it  handsomely,  jast  as  he  said  she  would.  A  cow  is 
bailt  on  the  same  principle,  lliere  is  a  piece  of  machinery  that  is 
bom  and  bred  for  a  particnlar  purpose,  and  when  a  good,  skilled  man 
gets  hold  of  her,  she  goes  right  ap  to  where  she  belongs.  Why  not 
shove  her  up  to  any  amonnt  of  butter  fat  that  you  have  a  mind  to.  I 
want  every  man  in  the  audience  that  has  tested  his  cows  individually 
with  the  Babcock  test  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  to  raise  his  hand. 
(Eight  hands  raised.)  That  ia  a  better  percentage  than  we  fonnd  in 
my  state  last  week.  In  one  of  the  largest  batter  counties  in  the  State, 
where  the  court  house  was  filled,  I  asked  the  janitor  what  the  estim- 
ate of  the  crowd  would  be,  and  he  said  abont  250,  and  only  four  men 
had  tested  their  cows  indiridually.  How  do  yon  know  whether  you 
are  feeding  butter  fats  in,  or  whether  yon  are  getting  all  you  can  or 
not?  Ton  will  be  awfully  surprised  when  you  test  your  cows  to  see 
what  a  load  yon  have  been  carrying.  You  have  heard  it  said  that 
one-third  of  the  people  are  running  in  debt  every  year;  one-third  just 
paying  expenses,  and  the  other  third  have  to  get  down  to  business  to 
support  the  whole  family.  When  you  come  to  test  your  cows  you  will 
find  that  from  some  you  get  about  2  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  and  you 
will  go  to  work  and  do  your  level  best  and  she  will  soon  increase  the 
amount  of  milk,  but  the  amount  of  butter  fat  will  remain  the  same.  J. 
S.  Woodard,  one  of  the  beet  dairymen  I  know,  sells  off  everything  he 
has  for  beef.  He  went  right  around  among  the  farmers  last  fall  and 
bought  up  all  the  farrow  cows  he  could.  He  takes  them  home  and 
feeds  them  scientifically,  for  he  is  a  acientiflc  feeder.  He  understands 
it.  He  doesn't  ask  any  man  to  balance  up  the  ration  for  him.  He 
builds  up  the  frame,  and  does  as  any  man  ou^t  to  do,  and  makes  a 
good  profit  out  of  it  You  test  your  cows.  I  wish  every  man  here 
conld  feed  butter  fats  into  the  milk. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  believe  today  that  there  are  a  great  many  cows  in 
the  country  that  are  good  cows  if  you  will  only  develop  them.  Lots  of 
the  cows  you  are  keeping  today  are  running  yon  into  debt.  We  must 
study  the  individuality  of  our  cows  and  know  what  they  are  doing. 
In  regard  to  this  butter  test,  I  will  give  a  litle  experience.  last  year  I 
was  convinced  that  I  must  have  a  Babcock  tester.  T  had  it  fixed  in 
my  own  mind  that  certain  cows,  were  just  the  cows.  The  first  four  I 
tested  I  thought  the  result  was  wrong.  TTien  I  tried  it  again  with 
the  same  result.  I  said.  TT  will  try  once  more,"  and  I  tried  it  again 
with  the  same  result,  I  said.  "There  is  no  use  in  trying  any  further 
with  this  thing."  Last  year  I  was  making  butter,  as  I  am  this  year, 
and  it  was  tight  nipping  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  from  a  cow.  Last 
spring  I  fed  well  and  had  my  cows  in  good  condltion.and  eight  of  them 
went  to  the  shambles.  This  year  I  am  keeping  24  cows  and  am  making 
from  24  to  28  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  I  have  increnspd  four  pounds  a 
day. 

Mr.  Matteson.  A  Babcock  milk  tester  costs  |S.0O.  These  young 
farmers  think  that  that  la  too  lai^e  an  amount  to  spend  these  times, 
but  I  will  tpll  you  how  to  do  it.  Get  the  machine,  and  instead  of 
lending  it,  if  your  neighbors  want  to  test  their  milk  have  them  bring 
it  over  to  your  house  and  test  it  for  fliem,  and  they  won't  hurt  the 
machine.  If  yon  cannot  do  that,  take  a  test  by  weliihing  the  milk; 
cream  ft  and  chnm  if  and  weigh  the  butter  and  test  it  and  eat  it  But 
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get  a  tester  if  you  can.  Put  down  the  name  of  every  cow  and  the  day 
of  the  month  you  tested  her,  and  everything  about  it.  Then  go  right 
along  down  through.  If  you  hare  twenty  it  will  talce  you  almost 
eevea  days,  testing  three  a  day,  but  you  have  no  idea  Ixow  interested 
you  will  become  before  jou  get  through.  You  will  And  a  cow  that  is 
not  worth  anything.  You  will  probably  find  a  big  cow  there  that 
gave  lots  of  milk,  and  you  get  alwut  12  ounces  of  butter  from  her  in 
a  day;  and  right  beside  her  is  a  little  scrubby  thing  that  gives  about 
two-thirds  as  much  milk  and  you  get  24  or  26  ounces  of  butter.  Some- 
how or  other  that  other  cow  makes  you  awful  sick  at  your  stomach. 

Mr.  Heydrick.    The  time  is  slipping  away,  and  we  must  elect  of- 
ficers or  we  will  have  an  empty  house  to  do  business  in  pretty  soon. 

Beport  of  Committees. 
Discussion  about  running  factories  on  Sunday. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  P.  8.  D.  A,,  do  believe  that  much 
good  would  result  to  the  dairy  interest  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  proceedings  at  an  earlier  date  than  has  been  custom- 
ary. And  we  further  believe  that  the  report  could  be  published  at  a 
date  Boon  after  our  annual  session  without  much  additional  cost. 
Therefore,  resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  appoint 
u  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  an  earnest  effort  through 
oup  next  legislature  to  have  an  appropriation,  if  such  is  necessary,  suf- 
ticient  to  defray  the  expense  of  tLe  publication  of  the  said  report,  and 
not  less  than  three  thousand  copies  be  printed. 

J.  B.  PHELPS, 
JOHN  FOX, 
S.  N.  CHASE, 

Committee. 


Beport  of  Committee  of  Audit. 
We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  find  them  to  be  correct,  which  we  re- 
spectfully submit. 

G.  D.  HEATH, 
M.  G.  BEATTY, 

Committee. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Membership. 
Your  committee  find  that  so  much  liberality  has  been  practiced  by 
the  Association  towards  all  those  who  have  attended  our  meetings, 
regardless  of  membership,  that  the  incentives  to  become  enrolled  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Yet,  we  find  that  the  pride  of  the 
American  citizen  in  his  institutions  is  keenly  alive;  and,  appealing  to 
this  patriotic  appreciation  of  our  society,  the  following  farmers  and 
dairymen  have  been  enrolled  as  members 
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C  B.  McDowell,  Dickaoaburg,  Pa. 

A.  T>.  Boot,  Bear  Lake.  Pa. 

E.  P.  Beatty,  Cleveland,  O. 

Frank  Mantor,  Conneautville,  Pa. 

Andrew  Bossard,  Meadville,  Pa. 

A.  W.  WaU,  Espyville,  Pa. 

Wm.  M.  Robs,  Centerville,  Pa. 

W.  A.  Porter,  Freehold,  Pa. 

Chas.  Proctor,  Ovid,  Pa. 

H.  S.  Matteson,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Philips  &  t5on,  Warren,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Garwood,  Uicksonbui'g,  Pa. 

A.  H.  Olmstead,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 

John  AlmoE,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Arthur  C.  Sears,  Freehold,  Pa. 

C.  R.  Slocum,  Meadville,  Pa. 

A.  W,  Neadean,  Harmonsburg,  Pa. 

W.  Dart,  Hayfield,  Pa. 

E.  A.  Elston,  Spnrtansbiirg,  Pa. 

A.  J.  Aikens,  i^partansburg,  Pa, 

C.  S.  aark,  Meadville,  Pa. 

A.  Kahler,  Meadville,  Pa. 

H.  Niedeveiter,  Marble,  Clarion  county.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Emily  L.  Jiidd,  Meadville,  Pa, 

T.  M.  McKINNEY, 
G.  H.  St  JOHN, 
BENJ.  OULP, 

Coramittee. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  Nominations. 
Your  committee  respectfully  report:    Persons  seeking  situations  as 
cheese  makers : — 

E,  O.  Biggin,  three  years  experience, 
Charles  Douglas,  J.  L.  WykofC  as  reference. 
P.  R.  Cooper,  of  Eundells,  Pa. 

Nominations. 
First  Vice  President,  J.  C.  MeOlintock,  Crawford  county.  Pa. 
Second  Vice  President,  Hon.  J.  C.  Sibley,  Venago  county.  Pa. 
Third  Vice  President,  George  M.  Orris.  Crawford  county.  Pa. 
J.  B.  Phelps,  Crawford  county,  Pa. 
M.  L.  Freeman,  Crawford  county.  Pa. 
John  S.  Kean,  Crawford  county.  Pa, 
L.  C.  Magaw,  Crawford  county,  Pa. 
Henry  Port,  Erie  county.  Pa. 
A.  L.  Wales,  Erie  county.  Pa. 
W.  T.  Everson,  Erie  county.  Pa. 
Wm,  Marsh.  Erie  county.  Pa, 
Chas.  Lott,  Warren  county.  Pa. 
H.  S.  James,  Venango  county,  Pa. 
T,  S,  Strohecker,  Venango  county.  Pa. 
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F.  J.  Porker,  Mercer  county,  Pa, 

T.  J.  Melllnger,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 

Thomas  Magee,  Centre  county,  Pa. 

Wm.  Darlington,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

B.  a.  Caldwell,  Washington  county,  Pa. 

Jos.  DilliDgham,  Montgomery  county,  Pa. 

Leonard  Rhone,  Centre  county.  Pa. 

J,  M.  Shields,  Jefferson  county.  Pa, 

GEOEGE  SPITLEK, 
C.  W.  HEYDEICK, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UTESSII^,  BUTTER  EXHIBIT, 
ETC. 
Mr.  Presidenit:    Your  committee  would  respectfolly  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Butter  Salt 

Mr,  B.  P.  Beatty,  representing  the  United  Salt  Company,  of  Cleve- 
lajid,  Ohio,  at  the  request  ol  the  convention,  called  attention  to  the 
chemically  pure  salt  manufactured  hy  the  company  he  represents, 
branded  "Renown."  He  made  some  interesting  tests  showing  the 
presence  of  lime  and  magnesium,  which  are  found  In  all  salts  not 
chemically  pure. 

The  salts  tested  were  the  Renown,  Genessee,  Worcester,  and  Dia- 
mond Crystal.  The  Renown  showed  no  trace  of  lime,  the  Diamond 
Crystal  a  slight  trace,  while  both  the  others  showed  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  by  comparison. 

A  barrel  of  salt  of  the  Vacuum  Pan  Dairy  Salt  brand  was  on  ex- 
hibition, being  examined  by  many  dairymen,  wlio  remarked  the  fine- 
nesB  of  grain  and  readiness  to  disB<rfve.  The  exhibitor  was  R,  M. 
Boyd,  of  Raccine,  Wis. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company  exhibited  a  United  States 
Cream  Separator,  dairy  size,  witli  rated  capacity  of  300  pounds  of 
mak  per  hoar;  and  a  Babcock  Milk  Tester,  which  did  godo  service  on 
the  public  platform  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Kate  M,  Busick,  who  made  a 
practical  explanation  of  the  test,  "Hiis  separator  was  not  tested  for 
lack  of  milk,  but  the  agent  claimed  for  his  macliine,  strength,  dur- 
ability, and  perfect  work.  The  separated  milk  comes  out  at  the  bot- 
tom instead  of  at  the  top.  We  believe  the  merits  claimed  for  it  are 
justified. 

The  DeLaval  Baby  Cream  Separator  No.  2,  v/os  on  exhibition,  and 
attracted  merited  attention.  This  is  a  well-known  and  very  excellent 
machine.  The  agent  claimed  that  it  required  less  power  to  mn  than 
any  other  machine,  with  a  motion  one-third  lower.  The  machine  was 
riot  operated. 

The  Columbia  Separator  was  accompanied  by  a  boiler  and  engine. 

This  seemed  to  be  something  new,  and  won  its  share  of  attention. 

There  are  three  sizes,  the  one  on  exhibition  being  No.  2,   with  a 
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capacity  of  300  pounds  of  millt  per  hour.  One  special  feature  claimed 
for  this  separator  is  its  immunity  from  danger  of  bursting  while  in 
operation,  as  the  bonl  ia  made  of  aluminum.  There  are  three  pieces 
t-omposing  it,  which  renders  it  easy  to  clean.  There  is  no  cream  slot 
to  chum  the  cream.  The  cream  from  the  center  flows  over  a  smooth 
surface  on  the  top  of  the  howl.  HiIb  machine  was  tested  with  in- 
lei-est  to  members,  and  satisfactory  results  to  the  committee. 

There  was  another  machine  on  exhibition  which,  though  not  a  dairj 
utensil  was  interesting  to  all.  It  was  a  Webster  and  Hannum  Bone 
.Mill,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  green  bones  for  poultry.  It  reduced 
the  bones  to  a  tine  consistency  by  a  cutting,  rather  than  a  grinding 
process,  and  we  should  judge  that  the  machine  is  capable  of  all  thav 
is  claimed  for  it ;  and  that  its  use  must  increase  the  production  of  eggs 
by  a  flock  of  fowls,  and  stimulate  growth  in  young  chicks. 

Butter  Exhibit. 

The  butter  exlubit  consisted  of  22  entries,  18  of  which  were  en- 
tered for  premiums.  The  premiums  consisted  of  |30  in  cash;  a  Jer- 
sey heifer  calf,  value  ^0,  by  John  C.  McClintock,  president  of  the 
Association;  and  a  lady's  saddle,  value  fS,  by  J.  C.  Smith  and  Son, 
dealers  in  harness,  horseman's  goods,  and  (iennesee  salt. 

Hie  entries  were  in  five  pound  packages,  as  follows: — 

1.  John  H.  Rupert,  Woodcock,  Pa. 

2.  W.  A.  Porter,  Freehold,  Pa. 

3.  W.  M.  Ross,  Centerville,  Pa. 
i.    A.  D.  Boot,  Bear  Lake,  Pa. 

5.  Charles  Proctor,  Ovid,  Pa, 

6.  W.  H.  Cooley,  Meadville,  Pa. 

7.  0.  E.  Burwell,  Espyville  Station,  Pa. 

8.  E.  Swaney,  Cooperstown,  Pa, 

9.  H.  C.  Crawford,  Cooperstown,  Pa. 

10.  C.  B.  McDowell,  Dicksonbui^,  Pa. 

11.  R  S.  HarUey,  Freehold,  Pa. 

12.  John  Fox,  Meadville,  Pa. 

.13.  J.  B.  Phelps,  ConneautviUe,  Pa. 

14.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Meadville,  Pa. 

15.  T.  T.  Root,  Camhridgeboro',  Pa. 

16.  A.  J.  Bossard,  Meadville,  Pa. 

17.  L.  A.  Tucker,  Cambridgeboro',  Pa. 

18.  J.  H.  Garwood,  Dicksonburg,  Pa. 

19.  A.  L.  Wales,  Corry,  Pa. 

Sample  from  J.  D.  Phillips  and  Son,  of  Warren,  Pa.,  arrived  too 
late  for  competition. 
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Made  by  Profs.  H.  B.  Gurler  and  W.  H.  Caldwell,  of  the  State  Col- 
lege, acting  as  judges. 
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All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


O.   E.    BUEWELL, 
H.  E.  WEIGHT, 
D.    H.    LEFEVEE, 
Committee. 


Treasurer  W.  W.  Dean  made  report  Was  absent  at  the  opening 
session. 

Accepted  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  auditing  committee. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  move  that  this  convention  send  a  delegate  to  the  Dairy 
Union  at  Chicago  to  meet  soon. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Matteson.  T  nominate  John  McClintock  to  go  as  delegate  to  this 
convention. 

Seconded. 

Carried. 

J.  B.  Phelps  called  attention  to  the  case  of  a  dairyman  named 
Walls,  of  Espyville,  who  was  arrested  for  running  his  cheese  factory 
on  Sunday.    Why  can  others? 

Q.  H.  St.  John  said  it  was  unwise  to  oppose  the  State  law. 

Mr.  Phelps  presented  a  resolution  asking  that  the  State  Legislature 
repeal  the  law  prohibiting  dairymen  from  doing  necessary  work  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

After  discussion.  D.  H.  Lefever  moved  that  the  resolution  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  to  report  at  next  meeting. 

After  various  amendments,  the  motion,  as  amended,  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Election  of  Officers. 
President,  H.  C.  Crawford. 
G.  H.  St.  John  was  re-elected  secretary, 
M.  G-.  Beatty,  of  Mead  township,  was  elected  treasurer. 
J.  0.  McCllntock  was  chosen  first  vice  president,  G.  M.  Orris  second 
vice  president,  and  J.  C.  Sibley  third  vice  president. 
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A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


SOME  FAMOUS  CATTLE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PintE  DAUNGEY  OOW,  MATILDA  FOUBTE,  12816. 
{Dropped  March  29,  1880.) 

Dark  fawn,  shading  to  iron  gray;  black  tongue;  hlack  switch. 

Sire,  Stoke  Pogis,  1259,  Imp.    Dam,  MatUda,  3238,  Imp. 

Matilda  4th,  12810,  gave  as  high  as  sixty  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
and  a  total  of  16,1533  pounds  for  one  year  ending  April  6,  1886.  Dur- 
ing the  year  of  her  record,  her  milk  was  set  144  days  in  eleven  differ- 
ent months.  In  May  she  made  on  very  light  feed,  nineteen  pounds 
nine  and  a  half  ounces  butter  in  seven  days.  In  June  die  showed  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-six  pounds  four  ounces.  In  July  she  made  an 
official  test  of  twenty-one  pounds  eight  and  a  half  ounces.  The 
weather  during  this  test,  was  the  most  sultry  and  oppresive,  and  the 
flies  the  most  annoying  of  any  time  during  the  ySar.  The  pasture 
woodland  Mil-side  was  dried  up.  In  September  she  showed  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-two  pounds  twelve  ounces.  During  the  last  125  days  of  the 
year,  she  made  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds  seven  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  butter  an  average  of  over  15  pounds  10  ounces  per  week. 
Included  in  this  latter  period  was  the  month  of  January,  the  tenth 
month  after  calving,  seventy-three  jwunds  one  and  one-half  ounces. 
■He  butter  was  of  a  high  quality,  Arm,  salted  one  ounce  to  the  pound, 
well  worked  and  ready  for  market  For  the  year  the  records  indicate 
that  she  made  fully  950  pounds  of  butter. 

She  has  over  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  blood  elements  found  in  Stoke 
Pogis  3d,  2238;  and  Stoke  Pc^s  5tli,  5987.  Stoke  Pogis  3d  sired 
twenty-seven  cows  tested  for  butter,  and  averaging  over  twenty 
pounds  a  piece  per  week.  Amonti  them  are  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, 867  pounds  14J  ounces  in  340  dajB,  and  Ida  of  St., Lambert, 
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sixty-seven  pouoda  o(  milk  per  da;  and  an  official  test  of  thirty  pounds 
two  and  a  half  ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days;  8toke  Pi^s  Bth  has 
had  twenty-one  young  daughters  tested,  making  from  fourteen  pounds 
one  and  one-half  ounces  to  twenty-four  pounds  fonrteeu  and  one-half 
ounces. 

Stoke  Pogis,  1259  imp.,  the  sire  of  Matilda  4th,  also  sire  La  Petite 
Mere  2d,  12810,  who  gave  fifty-seven  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and 
16,G99i  pounds  for  the  year  ending  November  2,  1886.  She  was  fed 
rather  for  flow  of  milk  than  for  richness,  and  furthermore,  her  milk 
was  not  b^un  to  be  set  continuousiy  until  a  montli  and  a  half  after 
calving,  and  thus  the  most  valuable  time  was  lost,  nevertheless,  in 
365  consecutive  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  test  she  made  660 
pounds  4  ounces  of  butter.  He  also  sired  an  unregistered  cow,  owned 
by  Dr.  W.  S.  Webb,  Burlington,  Vermont,  that  tested  in  the  winter 
of  1886-87,  as  to  a  ten  year  old  on  ordinary  feed,  fifty  pounds  of  milk 
per  day,  and  sixteen  pounds  eight  ounces  butter  in  seven  days. 

Matilda,  3238,  her  dam  and  her  great-great-grauddam  were  each 
seventeen  pounds  cows.  Matilda,  3238,  was  also  the  dam  of  Matilda 
5th,  18068,  test  twenty-one  pounds  six  ounces.  Matilda  2d,  B471  and 
Matilda  3d,  12808,  two  full  sisters  of  Matilda  4th,  were  the  dams  re- 
spectively of  Minnie  of  Oxford,  12806,  test  seventeen  pounds,  and 
Mlntha,  12812,  test,  fifteen  pounds. 

This  picture  of  Matilda  4th  does  not  show  her  at  her  best,  as  it  was 
taken  when  she  was  in  winter  coat,  the  year  following  her  great  yield, 
and  nearly  three  months  after  calving,  when  giving  only  about  forty- 
five  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

Property  of  Miller  &  Sibley,  Franklin,  Venango  county,  Penna. 


EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT  THIRTy-THIRD,  23,092. 

At  Two  Years  Old. 
Exile  of  SL  Lambert,  thirty-third,  23092.  Sire  Exile  of  St.  Lambert, 
13657.  Dam,  St.  John's  Daisy,  28388  Improvement.  Fifteen  pounds 
three  ounces.  Dam  of  Paola  Stoke  Pogis,  twenty-three  pounds; 
Exile's  Bessie,  eighteen  pounds,  twelve  and  a  half  ounces;  Exile's 
Mary,  fifteen  pounds,  four  and  a  half  ounces,  at  two  years  old. 

Copy. 

Exile  thirty-third  has  served  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cows  out- 
side of  my  own  herd,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  having  calves,  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  calves  were  heifers,  and  nearly  all  solid  color  and 
light  fawns,  some  squirrel  gray  and  the  various  shades  of  fawn.  In 
my  own  herd  he  has  sired  thirty  calves,  twenty-four  of  them  heifers, 
at  three  years  he  weighed  1,570  pounds  and  is  perfectly  sound  and 
smooth,  not  a  bunch  of  any  kind  on  legs  or  any  part  of  him.  As  yet 
he  is  perfectly  kind  and  quiet  just  as  much  so  as  a  six  months'  calf. 

The  only  motive  to  part  witi  him,  is  the  fact  that  this  fall  my  herd 
will  be  nearly  nil  his  calves,  and  to  avoid  inbreeding. 
Yours  tnilv, 


PETER  FAi;.I{iftj>5yfe 
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STOKE  POGIS  FIFTH,  5987. 

(Not  Living.) 

Stoke  Pogis  fifth,  5987,  Sire,  Stoke  Pogia  1259,  Imp.,  dam.  Marjoram, 
.■{239,  Imp.    Solid  dark  fawn,  black  tongue  and  black  switch. 

Stoke  Pogis  fifth  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  bulls  in  the  Jersey  breed.  Miller  &  Sibley  once  refused 
fl5,000  for  him.  He  sired  twenty-one  cows  that  have  full  weekly 
butter  teats,  as  follows: 

Butter  Tests  of  Daughters  of  Stoke  Pogis  Fifth,  5987. 

Hume.  Age  tvliin  tatrd.  7  daw.       Lin.  On. 

Sister  of  Oiarity 2*  I4i 

Careta  (2d  calf), 3  yeaj^  23  13 

May  Dee  Pogia, 20  ^ 

Lady  Mary  of  Prospect  {2d  calf)..  .B  years, 19  15^ 

Priscilla  Pogis  f2d  calf) 18  CJ 

Frankness  (lat  calf). 8  yeans  (nearly),. . .  18  i 

Pogis  May  (2d  calf) 3  years, 18  a 

Candelabrum 17  13 

Pauletta  P<^s, 17  12 

Princess  Anrea  Pogis, 17  7^ 

Prettv  Pattv 17  1 

Mary  M.  Pogis 16  4^ 

Sweet  Blossom  Pogis  (2d  calfl.. 16  li 

Little  Pogis, 16  1 

Mary  Hinman  {2d  calf). -^  yearss 15  lU 

Sterling  Merit  {1st  calf) 3  .vears  (nearly) —  15  .4 

Rho.  A.  Pogis, 14  15 

Pomona's  Ida  of  St  L. 14  14^ 

Koter-s  Zoe, 14  12 

Gilfllia  Pc^s, 14  2i 

Sweet  Leona  B., 14  li 

Stoke  Pogis  fifth  was  a  full  brother  of  Stoke  Po0&  third,  whose 
twenty-seven  daughters  tested  for  bntter  average  over  twenty  pounds 
a  piece  per  week. 


REGISTEBKD  .lERSEY  RULL.  IDA'S  RIOTER  OP  ST.  L.,  13656. 

Sire,  Bachelor  of  St.  Lombert,  4558.  Dam,  Ida  of  St.  Lambert. 
24990.  Record,  four  h<undred  and  flfty-five  pounds,  eight  ounces  milk ; 
thirty  pounds  two  and  a  half  ounces  butter  in  seven  days. 

Solid  silver-gray  color,  dark  shadinga,  black  tongue,  heavy  black 
switch,  t-ypical  massive.  Rioter  head,  thick  short  horns,  long  body, 
straight  back,  wide  loins  and  hips,  deep,  capacious  barrel,  short,  stout 
legs,  rich  yellow,  mellow  skin,  kind  disposition.  He  has  weighed  ns 
high  as  1700  pounds.  His  dam's  official  butter  test  of  thirty  pounds 
two  and  a  half  ounces  in  aeven  days  was  made  with  but  little  previous 

DigtizBdbyGOO^Ie 
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pAparatioB.  For  thirty-ODe  consecutive  days  in  December,  '86,  and 
January,  '86,  she  gave  a  total  of  1891  pouD(^  of  milk.  Her  best  day 
wa*  Bixty-seven  pouDde,  and  her  best  seven  days,  455^  pounds.  This 
record  still  remains  unequalled,  we  believe,  in  the  J^-sey  breed. 

On  his  dam's  Bide  Ida's  Itioter  of  ^.  L.  is  a  grandson,  and  on  his 
sire's  side,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Stoke  Fogis  3d,  sire  of  Mary  Anne  of 
of  St  Lambert,  8«7  pounds  14^  ounces  of  butter  in  340  days,  and 
twenty-six  other  great  butter  yielders,  the  twenty-seven  averaging 
over  twenty  pounds  a  piece  per  week.  The  daughters  of  Ida's  Rioter 
of  St.  L.,  have  symmetrical  udders,  full  for  udders  large,  well-placed 
teats,  and  many  of  them  give  in  their  flush  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
of  milk  per  day  on  ordinary  feed,  llie  following  daughters  have  full 
we^ly  butter  tests,  namely — Ida  Marigold,  twenty-five  pounds  two 
and  a  half  ounces  (50  pounds  in  fourteen  days) ;  Daisy  Hinman,  twen^- 
four  pounds  ten  ounces  (102  pounds  in  thirty-one  days);  Ida  Twinkle, 
twenty-three  pounds  two  and  a  half  ounces;  Experience,  twenty-two 
pounds  thirteen  ounces;  St.  Lambert  Crescent,  twenty-two  pounds 
ben  ounces;  Ida  Evas  Pogis,  eighteen  pounds  six  ounces;  Highland 
Ida,  eighteen  pounds  one  and  a  halt  ounces;  Helpmeet,  seventeen 
pounds  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces;  Friendship,  seventeen  pounds  three 
ounces  (two  years);  Ida  Zoe  Pogie,  sixteen  pounds  two  and  a  half 
ounces;  Rioter's  Violet  Pogis  (Uiree  years),  fourteen  pounds  fifteen 
ounces;  Matilda  of  Meridale  (three  years),  fourteen  pounds  fourteen 


Owned  by  Miller  &  Sibley,  Franklin,  Venango  county.  Pa. 
Rutter  Tests  of  Daughters  of  Ida's  Rioter  of  St  L.,  13656. 


Fable, 26  Bi " 

Ida  Marigold  (2nd  calf), 25         2i 

Daisy  Hinman, 24  10 

Ida  Twinkle, 23  aj 

Experience, 4  years, 22  13 

St  Lambert  Crescent, 22  10 

fK)od  Advice, 4  years,  10  months,  19         5^ 

Ida  Eva  P<^s  (Ist  calf), 18  6 

Ribbon  of  St  Lambert, 18         2 

Hiffhlpnd  Ida, 18  IJ 

Helpmeet  (2nd  calf), 3  years,  10  months,  17  IBJ 

The  Queen's  Gift  (Ist  calf) 3  years, 17  11 

Friendship  (iBt  calO. 2  years,    9  months,  17         3 

Snow  Bank  (Ist  calf), 2  years,  11  months,  16         7 

Dew  (2nd  calf), 4  years,    3  months,  16  7 

Ida  Zoe  Pogis, Ifl  2* 

Rioter's  Violet  Pogis  (1st  of) 3  years, 14  15 

Crown  (Ist  calf), 2  years,  11  months,  14  UJ 

Matilda  of  Meridale, 3  years,    7  months,  14  14 

Still  Living. 
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JERSEY  COW,  IDA  OF  ST.  LAMBERT,  24990. 

Sire,  Stoke  PogiB  3cl,  2238.     Dam,  Kathleen  of  St.  Lambert,  5122. 

Solid  silver  gray  color,  black  tongue,  black  switcli;  weight,  1075 
pounds. 

Butter  test,  thirty  pounds  two  and  a  half  ounces  for  the  seven  days 
ending  September  18, 1886,  l)efore  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jersey  Cattle  Club,  beating  the  best  previous  record  by  over  two 
and  a  half  pounds,  though  she  had  bat  little  conditioning. 

Milk  record,  1,891  pounds  for  thirty-one  consecutive  days  In  De- 
cember, '85,  and  January,  '86:  best  day  siity-seven  pounds,  best  seven 
days,  455^  pounds.  This  record  although  made  so  long  ago,  and  in 
winter,  still  remains,  we  believe,  unequalled  in  the  Jersey  breed.  We 
paid  for  her,  before  she  was  tested,  $6,500  cash. 

Her  sire.  Stoke  P(^s  3d,  sired  also  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Iflmbert,  887 
pounds  143  ounces  butter  in  S40  days,  and  twenty-five  other  great 
batter  makers,  the  average  of  the  twenty-seven  being  over  twenty 
Twunds  a  piece  per  week.  Stoke  Pogis  5th,  a  fall  brother  of  Stoke 
Poeis  3d,  sired  Sister  of  Charity,  twenty-four  pounds  fonrteen  and  a 
half  ounces  and  twenty  other  high-tested  young  cows.  Stoke  Pogis, 
1250,  imp.,  the  sire  of  Btoke  Pogis  3d  and  Stoke  Pogis  5th,  sired  the 
famous  cows  Matilda  4th  and  La  Petite  Mere  2d,  each  of  whom  gave 
over  16.000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year. 

Ida  of  St.  Lambert's  son.  Ida's  Rioter  of  St.  L..  13656,  owned  by 
Miller  &  Sibley,  sired  Ida  Maripold,  twenty-five  pounds  two  and  a 
half  ounces  batter  in  seven  days  (fifty  pounds  in  fourteen  days) ;  Daisy 
Hinman,  twenty-four  pounds  ten  ounces  (102  pounds  in  thirty-one 
days):  Ida  Twinkle,  twenty-three  pounds  two  and  a  half  ounces;  Ex- 
perience, twenty-two  pounds  thirteen  ounces;  St.  Lambert  Crescent, 
twenty-two  pounds  ten  ounces,  and  fonrteen  other  high-tested  cows. 

Property  of  Miller  &  Sibley.  Franklin.  Venango  county.  Pa. 


IDA  MARIGOLD,  32615. 

Sire,  Ida's  Rioter  of  St.  L.,  13656.  Dam,  Arawana  Marigold,  9380. 
Batter  records  for  Miller  &  Sibley,  twenty-five  pounds  two  and  a  half 
ounces  in  seven  days.    Fifty  pounds  in  fourteen  days. 

At  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893,  her  record  was: 

Sweepstakes  prize  in  Jeraey  show  ring.    (A  host  of  competitora.) 

Sweepstakes  prize  in  fifteen-day  Cheese  Contest.  (Three  breeds 
competing.) 

Biggest  Butter  Yield  for  the  seven  days  ending  July  1. 

Highest  Jersey  Milk  Record  for  a  single  day. 

Second  Highest  Jersey  Milk  Record  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
tests.  May  11  to  September  27,  of  the  "Best  Five  Cows  of  Any  Breed" 
for  dairy  purposes.  (All  Jerseya)  Highest  Total  Milk  Record  of  any 
cow  that  reached  home  alive. 

Second  Greatest  Net  Profit  for  the  combined  period  of  the  fifteen- 
day  Cheese  Contest  and  the  ninety-day  Butter  Contest.  Greatest  Net 
Profit  of  any  cow  that  reached  home  alive. 

Bred  by  Miller  &  Sibley,  Franklin,  Venango  county,  Pa.   hydoO^lc 
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VIOLET. 
No.  743  H.  H.  B. 
(halved  March,  1877  limporteA) 
Color,  blaok  and  white;  tiger  spotted. 

Bred  October  19,  1891,  to  Pietertje  Chief,  13402,  H.  F.  B.  B. 
Record,     86^  Ibe.     lS,677i  lbs.  in  one  year. 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  butter  In  7  days, 
ppopertj  of  Edgar  Hiiidekoper,  Meadville,  Pa. 


DE  BRAVE  HENDRTK. 
No.  199,  N.  R.  S.,  230,  H.  P.  H.  B. 

Bred  by  K.  Helder,  Zuid  Schermer,  N.  H. 

Calved  March  28,  1880  (imported.) 

Won  the  following  prizee  abroad: 

Oommittee  prize,  Alkmaar,  March,  1882. 

Oommittee  prize,  Holland  Agriridtiiral  Societv.  Gouda,  September. 
1882. 

Prize  bull,  Alkmaar,  August,  1883. 

First  prize,  Tntemational  Agricultural  Exhibition,  AmBit«>Iam, 
August,  1884. 

In  March,  1883,  the  Oommittee  of  Agriculture  selected  fifty  bullR 
in  Holland,  and  from  those  fifty  selected  and  deaif^lated  De  Brave 
Eendrik  as  the  first  and  best  bull  to  st-vud  in  Norih  Holland. 

Ite  Brave  Hendrik  comes  from  a  great  milking  family.  He  indi- 
cates the  great  milk  tendency  in  his  breeding,  and  imparts  to  hl« 
heifers  perfect  model  udders.     He  gets  good  milkers  and  butter  cows. 


No.  5291.  H.  H,  B. 
Bred  bv  W.  Oroot,  Scherraerfiom,  N.  H. 
Calved  March,  1883  (imported.) 
Sire,  Herman. 
Dam,  Nina,  32  litres. 

Color,  black:  white  star,  white  on  left  shoulder;  white  stripe  i 
hips. 

Bred  January  27,  1892,  to  Pietertje  Chief.  13402,  H.  F.  H.  U. 
Record,     lOOJ  lbs.     13,031^  Iba  in  one  year. 
15  lbs.  8  nz.  bntter  in  7  days. 
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BILLY  BOELYN. 
No.  189,  H.  H.  B.     [l>ead— (or  reference.) 

As  a  model  Holstein  bull  lie  is  ooly  equalled  bj  De  Biuve  Ueudiik. 
Aa  a  sire  of  model  bulls  and  cows  of  fine  form  and  of  great  milking; 
merit,  lie  is  equally  a  noted  success. 

BiUj  Boelyn,  with  his  herd,  winner  of  tlie  Gold  Medal  Prize  for  beitt 
herd  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1880. 

First  prize,  Ohio  State  Fair,  1882. 

First  prize,  Pennsylvania  State  Pair,  1882. 

First  prize,  b^  bull  of  any  age,  Pennsylvania  State  Pair,  1882. 

First  prize,  sweepstakes  herd  (one  bull  and  four  cows),  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Fair,  1882. 

First  prize,  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valley  Fair,  1882. 

Fii-st  prize,  sweepstakes,  best  herd,  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valley 
fair,  1882. 

First  prize,  sweepstakes  herd  (one  bull  and  four,  cows),  Ohio  State 
Fair,  1883. 

First  prize,  best  bull,  three  years  old  and  over,  TriState  Fair,  1883. 

Firfft  prize,  best  herd  (one  bull  and  four  cows),  sweepstakes,  Tri- 
State  Pair,  1883. 

First  prize,  best  herd,  sweepstakes,  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valley 
Pair,  1883. 

Tbe  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  18&2,  re 
ports:  "Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  this  breed,  the 
awarding  committee  agreed  upon  the  following  rules,  by  which  their 
decision  would  be  guided: 

"1st.  Considered  in  their  relation  to  the  dairy. 

"2d  Considered  in  their  relation  to  the  shambles.  Any  animal, 
in  their  judgment,  combining  the  greatest  amount  of  exeellence, 
viewed  from  this  standpoint,  would  be  entitled  to  the  first  premium, 
etc. 

"The  practical  application  of  this  rule  tied  the  red  ribbon  on  Billy 
Boelyn's  horn,  the  finest  bull  of  the  breed  I  ever  saw.  ^ort-l»^ged, 
broad,  level  back,  straight  on  rumps,  riba  well  sprung  and  covered 
with  a  mellow  hide,  resting  on  wonderfully  soft  tissues.  He  is  mod' 
eled  more  after  the  Shopt-Hoim  than  Friesian  type.  The  second  pre 
miuni  went  to  Mooie,  a  large  animal  of  the  true  Holstein  type,  one 
that  has  been  a  successful  campaigner.  Taken  as  a  whole,  tlUs  was 
a  fine  show  of  Holstein  bulls." 

Billy  Boelyn  has  won  moie  prizes  and  aired  more  prize  bulls,  and 
bulla  which  stand  at  the  head  of  lending  herds,  than  any  bull  living 
or  dead. 
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No.  746,  H.  H.  B. 
Calved  March,  1877  (imported.) 
Color,  black;  white  stripe  in  facp  and  over  hipe. 
Winner    Ist  prize  Korth«-n  Ohio  Pair,  1879. 

iBt  prize  Pennsylvania  State  Pair,  1882. 
Sweepstakes  Pennsylvania  State  Pair,  1882. 
1st  Ohio  State  Fair,  1883. 
2d  Tri-State  Pair,  1S83. 
lat  Mahoning  and  Shenango,  1883. 
Bred  January  27,  1893,  to  Pietertje  King,  13400,  H.  F.  H.  B. 

Record,     58  Iba.     11,183  lbs.  in  one  year. 
Property  of  Edgar  Hnidekoper,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Ileta  wM  orsaolMd  In  UM  at  Ibe  "Fanners'  High  Schoal."  Bod  Its  object  .ttacn  wu 
1  excluslvel)-  Bgrlcultui^l  Educotlon.  lu  orEanlisdon.  however,  iru  upon  a  col- 
sle  trDm  the  bEglnnlng,  and  Its  name  was,  In  mz,  changed  to  "The  Agrjcultuiml 
PennaylvanlB,"  SubMnupntly.  tHe  legislature  of  the  State  having  appropriated 
Incomo  (rom   the  proceeds  of  the   national   land   grant,    and   the   field   of   It.   work 

t  of  Congreea,   defining  the  duty  of  this  and  Bltnllar  colleges: 

fading  object  ahall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  cLaasleal  studies,   sjtd 


I.    It  Is  doing  more  in  the  direction  of   progresilve  and  scIentlQc  agriculture  than 
wag  Its  prlndml  objEct;  and  at  the  same  time.  It  has  Increased  Its  subjects  and 

icluding  cluslcal  studies,"    Its  leading  object  Is  to  teach  the  various  Klencei   In 
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Tbs  BoUnloal  Department. 

The  DetArlment  o[  FhyslCB, 

The  DepftTtment  ot  a»ll.  El«tr\oal.  MeehanlCKl  ind  MlniEj  B!n»lneerln«. 

The  Laaisa'  Department, 

Th«  Hllllar/  Departmcut, 

retarence  to  their  adaptation  to  tbe  Deeds  ol  theie  Kveral  branchei  oC  work.      The  dr1[]  h 

system  ot  movBble  apparatui.      The  building  [or  the  accommodation  of  elvll,  mechBnica!  a 
minlns  enslneerlDK  wu  opened  with  appropriate  ceremoniee.  February  23,  1993,  nnd  wu  rea 

Thia  building  Is  three  itorlea  hlgb.  wlib  t  deep  and  well-lighted  basement,  andhaaarroti 
ot  2«  [eet  and  an  extreme  depth  ot  IK  ttit.  It  has  been  careCully  planned  with  reterence 
the  needs  ot  the  several  branches  of  instrucllon  to  which  It  Is  devoted,  and  Is  amply  pnivli 

room.  etc..  etc,   and  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery  and  appilances.    The  Bol 
House  and  Dynamo  Room  rrom  which  heat,   pover  and  ll(ht  are  furnished  for  all  the  pul 

addition  to  the  apparatus  of  practical  liutruellon  and  experimentation  In  steam  and  electrl 

The  College  U  thus  prepired  to  carry  on  Its  Beversa  branches  of  work  more  elllclently  i 
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C    ACC0TJNT6,— A    Bludy    ot   Ihe    Isws   which    moHI    directly   OODCern 

poundfl  from  nhlch   planta  can   tah«   them  up:   how  plants  feed;  ttaa  compouDdB  fonaed 
la  the  pl&ntfl;  v&rlAtlans  Ld  plant  cocnposltton  due  to  differences  In  tpeclefl.   variety,  itage 

alyafa;  (ormfttlon  of  orEanlc  matler  In  the  «oll;  its  ctmposltlon.  the  chanscB  It  undBr^oea. 

tton  to  losws  In  dralnagE;  Ihe  air  and  water  of  Che  aoll;  camposiilon  of  river  and  mlaeral 

ImproveTnenl   In  the  hcIL— Chemical  elt^lt  of   lUla^,   dralnafe,    Irrlsatlan.   addition  of  sand. 


alysli  applied  li 


AND    BUILDINGS.— Kinds    and   adapUtlon   of    larm    ImplamvDU   * 


UTlKltllOO.-Qenenil    fealurca;    Hdapled    t 

local  ItlcB 

melhoda;  lurtaoe  or  »ub-liTl8atlon. 

MBTBOROl-OaT.— Oavl«'  Meleorology, 

STOCK    FBBDINO.- 
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HWBTICUl-TUIlB.-InBtnicllon    In    Horllc 


•xperJmenl. 
COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  Is  tau«hl  In  connection  wllh  the  Bliiily  oC  Blolosy  uid  Zoolocy. 
ECONOMIC  F ■  - 


aURAL   ECONOMY.- 


>f  the  principal  fa.rm  craps.    For  example,  the  aubjec 
tJie    tonowlng    hcadi:     History,    production,    iu«,    sti 


ilefly 


Short  Course  in  Aoriculture. 

on  technical  aBrlcultural  subjects  will  be  given  du 


alned  by   thoM 
o(  thorouBhly  u 


nappinfr  of  farms  and  farm  buildings  levellnr  for  drains 
nock,  practice  in  handllrd  milk  and  mnliInK  butler  by  vat 

tall  as  taking  notes  upon  Ihf  various  operatlnm  of  each. 
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Feedinc  ituffa.— Composition  and  dIgeMlblllly  u  afl«ted  by  soil,   msnure.   rate  ol  seeding. 

den,   hay-Riaklns.  enillBg?.  steaming  and  coDlilni  feed. 

milk.   vool.   etc. 

MItk.— Its  nature  ajid  comroslllDn.   variation  In  composition  as  affected  by  teod,  breed  and 

Pnwlleum.— Mllli  tasHnf,    one  hour  per  waek. 
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L  tollDWs  in  order,   auch  a 


Inn,   which  is  (her 

1  repealed  by   each  aiadem. 

The  coume  in  v|. 

ce  work   includes  diinB  to  line,   fllinB  to   ipmpiate.   free-hand   nilna.    nitlne 

d  chlppIhE  >imlBl 

rtw-Q„t:M,g.    boll-l 

.heH  principles  arc  Involved 

Ihia   course   extends   Ih rough   the   enliri   tl>ree   yean. 

Thll  work   ii   lool 

ted  upon   un  uf  Ihe   hlghe.i   Importance.   »nd   the  effort   Is  to  make  Iha  in- 

-uelloo    thorough. 
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H^l^,"""""""" 

to  sketch  and  measure,  of   -hich.  Hnsliy.   he   is  to  make  complete  working 
U    instruction   of   tJ^e   course   covers    Alffebra.    Flain   and    Solid    Geometry. 

■ne  and  Spherical 

IM  of   studenlB.   B 

nany   practical   applications  being   made.    The   department   Is  already   well 

GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 
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nhers  wUh    rood   board   at   from 
.    Ths   Collsse  year   !■  tbJrty-gli 


FURNITURE.— The  (urnilure  provided  tor  bIiuJerU  who  room   lo  the 
article*.    JncludJng   plllov.    beddlns,    wuhboni,    pitcher,    mimir,    etc-     In    tl 


online  to  Uie  quality  selected;  and  mual  be  paid  tor  when  ordered. 

Uualc.-lDBtrucllcn  In  vocal  mualc  or  on  the  piano  or  cabinet  orsan  will 
ate  of  110  tcr  twenty  leeaoaa,   and  »  per  quarter  (two  houn  dally)  for  use  ■ 

The  cbaree  to   pupils  not  In  regular  standing  In  tha  College  Is  a  matM 
sngemenl  with  Iha  InBtructor.    The  present  charge  la  such  cases  la  flQ  tor 
WASHING  is  at  the  rata  of  Bfly  cents  per  doien. 
BOOKS  AND  STATIONERT  can  be  procured  at  atores  and  at  tbe  Co]leg< 


ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE. 


L  FOa  THE  COURSES  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE,  AORICULTCRE,  BIOLOQT,  CIVII* 
ELECTRICAl,    MECHANICAL.    MINING,    ENOINEERINO.    AND   PHYSICS: 

English  Grammar;  Arithmetic;  Geography,  both  Descriptive  and  Physical;  United  State* 
History;  Physiology;  Higher  Algebra,  ttarough  Quadratics  and  Progreialona ;  Wentworth'a 
Plane  Geometry,  all:  and  the  elements  of  Physics,  as  much  aa  Is  contained  Jn  Avery.  Rolf* 
and  Glllet.  or  Gage. 

1.    FOR  THE   LATIN-9CIENTIPIC   COUR3B:    Tne  same  aa  above,   with   the  addition  of 


FOR  THE  SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY:    Applicants  will  b*  admitted 


?  ARTS;  The  SI 
paratorv  Department:  Arllbmetlc.  Enstlsh  Grammar,  Physiol 
Geography  and  A  Igebra  to  equatlone  ot  eecond  degree. 

S.    POR  ELECTIVE  COURSES,  applicants  must  at  leas 


In  Libu  op  Examination. 
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Advancbd  Standing. 

APPLICANT  FOR  ADVANCBD  STANDINQ.  In  an/  cour».  must  jh 
Uoo  In  the  atudle>  which  have  been  pureued  by  the  clasi  for  which  thi 
THE  FULL  COURSES  C 


1.  G-KNBRAL  Science  Coubsb. 
Freshman  Year, 


CS.-U.  S.    liKantry  Drill   Regulatlom  (1 

SPRING   SESSION. 
MATHEMATICS.— Analytic  Geometry,    NIchoU   (S). 

inch  or  German.    Sept  Grandes  Autaura 
IbllDthek     (Bernard)    (4);    Ensllab,     Man 


Sophomore  Year. 

PALL   SESSION. 
lTHEMATICS— Analytic  Geometry,   NIcholB   (4). 
I.— HelloWB'  and  Hodeman'a  Manual  {», 

— French    or    German.    Luqulen'B    French    Prose    of    Popular    Science:    Hodjei' 
I  Ac  OBrman   (S). 

iturea   on    the    Non-Mela]g   and    Karris'    Lecture    Notes   on    General    Chem- 
itry    ®. 

a  Oulllnea— Mediaeval    (!). 
Practlcuma  (10).— Surveying  («.   Chemistry  «),   BlblloBraphy  (1). 
WINTER  BESSJCN. 
MATHEMATICS. -Calculua.    Taylor   (». 

LANG  CAGE, —French    or    German.     Super's    HIMoMeal    tteadlnei;    Gore's    QamiMi    Science 
Render   (S. 

iturea  on  the  Metals  and  Harris"  Manual  of  Qualltatlva  Analyala  »). 


Pracllcums  <l(i).— Chemistry   (S),    Biology    (i). 

SPRING  SESSION. 
MATHEMATICS. -Calculus,   Taylor  (4). 

LANOUAGE. —French  or  German,   Chateau briand'a  Atala,   Rene  and  Le  Dcmler  Abeuci 
Kollor'B  DiHIegen  and   Freytag'a  Soil  und  Haben   (4). 


BIGIXK3Y. -tortures   on   Gcnen 


ly  Google 
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Junior    Year. 


\A,    SKSStON. 


I'HYSICS.-Mechanips.    \MAe^:   Electrlclly.    Poywr 
BOTA NT.— Basil n'B  CaII«KE  Tolanj'  (4>. 
PS  TCHOLOGY. -James  (»). 


AUB   dem   UKtelBller    (9). 
PHYSICS.— Sound.  Slon«;  Lliht  Lectiir«i  and  DeBchassl  I 
UOTANT.-BoBlln'B  College  Botanj  and  Leclure>   (». 
LOQIC.-Jevons  (4). 

PrallcumB  (10),— Phj-Bical  Laboratoir  H).  Botany  (81. 

SPRING   SESSION, 
PHYSlCrS.-Heat,  Oorpett  (1). 
aoOLOGV.— Leoturei  «). 
ETHICa.-Bowne  (E). 

LANGUAGE. -French  or  German,   Kusoi  Brnanl  with  L( 
SybelH  Die  E^hebung  Europaa  cesen  Napoleon  I  \t 


Senior   Year. 


GEOLOGY. -Dan 
RCONOMICS.-V 
PHILOSOPHY— 


na  IS),  or  ZOOLOGY,  Vertebrate.  Leclur 
irONSTITUTlONAL  LAW.-Cooley'a  General  Principles  ■ 
HISTORY,— Gulzofa  HiBtory  ot  Clvllliatlon  («. 

PraoticumB  nS).-Geoloey  (4).  or  Zoology  (4).  Physioli 


INTERNATIONAL   LAW.— WoolBey    (S). 

LITERATURE.— ra I ne'B    HlBtory    ot    Engllah    Literature    (5),    or    MKTEOROLOQT     rt). 

FORESTRY  Lectures   (!D. 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.- Painter   (!)■ 

Praellcumi   aB).-Ori«lnal  Work-elective  (E),   Oradualion  Theala  (5>. 


CouEBK  IK  Agriculture. 
Fitskman  Year. 

FALL    SESSION. 


LANOUAGK.— 
CHEMISTRY. - 


e  nn,   DnwiBI.  Qeomi 


,Google 
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WINTER    SESSION. 
MATHEMATICS. -TrlBonomelry.    Wheeler  (6). 
LANGUAGE.— Englleh,  Geiiuns*  PrBctlcBl  Rhetoric  (1). 

AGRICUI.TURB. -Rural   !*»,    HaLgh'.   Manual   gf   Firm  Law   (i), 
MILITARY  TACTICS.- U.  S.  Intanlry  Drill  RenlBtlon*  a)- 
Pracllcumi  (li).— Agriculture  («,  ChemlBlry  (8). 

aPRING   SESSION. 
LANQUAau.— Oia  EngllBh,   Morris-  Specimens  of  Early  ^ngllah.  Part 
-Sams  as  Winter  Sesiton  (!). 
ihefs   Oulllne»-Anclenl    (». 


L  CHEMISTRY.- L«-lurei 


V 


tore    Year. 

SESSION. 


eying,  Johnson  <1). 
HISTORY.- Fisher's  OullIneB-MEdlseval  <d). 
;   CHEMISTRY.— LAOtures 


WINTER  SESSION. 
LANGUAOE.-Oermaa  Oils'   Elementary,  Pan  II;  Storm's 


cture  (3). 


LANGUAGE. -Germmi,  Novelleiien  Blbllothek  (Bemhanlll  M). 
B10L0GT.-G«neral,  LHIum  M>. 

AGRICULTURE.— Stocit  FeedlDS.   l.«:tures  and  Armiiby'a  Cattle  Feedl 
I'racllcuniB   a«.— Biology    («,    Agriculture   (S),   Stock  Feeding  M). 


/umor    year. 


E'liVSICS. -Sound.  Stone;  and  Light,   Lectures  and  Descham 
HOTANY.-CryptOBamlc,    Lectures  («,    Economic,   LecturM 
,— Dairy  Husbandry,   Lectures  and  Stewart'! 
>  (13).-Cryp1igamlc  Botany  (6).  Dairying  «1, 


AGEICULTORE.-Hortleolture,  Leotur 


Senior    year. 


]V:OL0GY.-D«na  (4). 


,y  Google 
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POLITICAL  saBNCE.-Coolej'B  Qene™]   Prlnolplea  of 

GEOLOOy.— I>»n»    (». 

AGRICULTUBE.-l*cIureB  on  KaJm   Crop*   (S):   Leclure 


Course  in  Biology. 

Freshman  Year. 

FAU,    SESSION. 


WINTKB  SESSION. 


1    Rciider,    Part    1 


1(1 1  eh    or    Ldtln— WbltiMy'*    arammar. 
1  Practical   Itheiorlc    W:   Livy-Early   R 


MATHEMATICS.  — 

filch  qr  Oeroian,   EngLlsh  or  Latin,   Bepl  < 
Nov«LletU.n    Blbilothek    (BernhariH)    (6);    M. 

0).— Pree-Hand  Drawlns  H>,  Ensltsh  M),  F 

Sophomore    Year. 

FALL    SESSION. 


CUEMI3TBT.-L«lures  on    the    Non-Ufli 

Utry    (I). 
HISTORY.— PlBhW I  Out! ln«— Mediaeval  t 
Pracllcurna  <S).— ChemUtrjr  (»),  DiBeeel 


WINTER   SESSION. 


CHEMISTRT.—Lectum  on  the  MeUle  and  Marrie'  Maiua]  at  Qualitative  Analytla  (■}. 
iher-i  Ou nines-Modern   («. 
<10). -Chemistry  «),   Biology  (i). 

SPRItfO  SESSION. 


QENERAL  BIOLOOT.- Parker's  ElemenUry 

LANGUAGE.- PreDcb  or  Oerman,  Chaleaubrl 

Kellar'e  Dlete»en  and  FTeyta«'»  Soil  u 


D,gt,ZBdbyGOO<^le 
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Junior   Year. 


Adv&nced    Phraloioar. 
;in  l». 

PracllcumB  ao}.— Phyilc&l  Lsborntory  (i),  BalBsj'  <«). 

SPRINQ  BBSStON. 

(S>. 
«t.    Gamelt    («. 
Practlcums  (lO).— Phyilcal  Laboratory   <1>.   MlneraloKy  (1),   Phrdoloiy  (t>. 

Senior    Year, 

FALL   SESSION 
BiOLOGY.— Zoology,    Lectui'BB  (4). 
QBOIiOOT.— Damt  <«). 
paYCHOI-OGV,-Ho«iiliigs    Outim™    «). 
ECONOMICS. -Walker- »  Polllieal  Eoonomy    <*). 
PrBcticuniB  (10).— Zoology   H).  Geology  <6). 


BIOLOOY.— Theory  or  Evolution,   Conn  <3),  Bmbryolog]'.  Foaler  and  Bairour 
OBOLOQY.-Dana  (I). 


COURBE  IN  ChBUISTBT. 


echini  OS.   Lodge;  Eleci 


Junior    Year. 

I    Chemlitry,    HemMn's    <S). 


Senior  Year 

special    Topics,    Leciurei,     (*>,    Otology, 


I   Technology,    Wagner    (1).    Intemallonal   Idw.    Woolney   Vi>. 
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